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aminations of  die  said  Bishop  by  a  Committee  of  Lords  of  the 
Privy-Council.  The  second  bein^ic  an  account  of  the  two  aboTe- 
mentioned  aadiors  of  the  fbrgery.  In  the  Saroy :  jmnted  by 
Edward  Jonesy  l692*    Quarto,  containing  seventy-six  pages. 


X  THINK  it  becomes  me,  as  a  duty  which  1  owe  to  my  country^ 
and  to  the  character  I  have  the  undeserved  honour  to  bear  in  the 
churchy  to  give  the  world  some  account  how  my  iDnoceDcy  was 
deared  from  the  late  wicked  contrivance  against  me,  in  hopes  that 
this  example  of  a  false  plot^  so  manifestly  detected,  may  be,  in 
some  'Sort,  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation  on  the  like  occasions  for 
the  future.  However,  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  may  have  no 
reason  to  cast  any  blemish  upon  it,  from  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
guilt,'  -and  that  this  faiithlul  memorial  may  remain  as  &  poor 
monument  of  my  own  gratitude  to  Almighty  God ;  to  whose  im- 
mediate protection  I  cannot  but  attribute  this  extraordinary 
preservation* 

Perhaps  my  reader,  at  first  view,  will  look  on  this  relatkm  as 
too  much  loaded  w'th  small  particulars,  such  as  he  may  judge 
scarce  worth  my  remombering  or  his  knowing;  but  he  will  pardon 
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me,  if  I  preBume  that  nothing  in  thin  whole  affair  ought  to  appear 
little  or  inconsiderable  to  me,  at  least,  who  was  so  nearly  concerned 
in  the  event  of  it. 

I  have  therefore  made  no  scruple  to  discharge  my  weak  memory 
of  all  it  could  retain  of  this  matter ;  nor  have  I  willingly  omitted 
any  thing,  though  ever  so  minute,  which  I  thought  might  serve 
to  fix  this  wonderful  mercy  of  God  the  more  on  my  own  mind,  or 
did  any  way  conduce  to  the  saving  of  divers  other  innocent  per* 
sons'  lives,  as  well  as  mine. 

I  cannot  indeed  promise,  that  I  shall  accurately  repeat  every 
word  or  expression  that  fell  from  all  the  parties  here  mentioned : 
or  that  I  shall  put  all  down  in  the  very  same  order  as  it  was  spoken, 
having  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  notes  of  every  thing  as  it 
passed;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  1  shall  not  be  able  to  relate  all  the 
truth,  yet  I  will  omit  nothing  that  is  material :  1  will,  as  carefuQy 
as  if  I  were  upon  my  oath,  give  in  all  the  truth  I  can  remember, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

What  I  write  I  intend  shall  consist  of  two  parts:  the  first  to  be 
a  narrative  of  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  from  my  first  being  taken 
into  custody.  May  the  ?th,  to  the  time  of  my  lak  dismission,  June 
the  Idth.  Ilie  second  to  contain  some  account  of  the  two  peij^ured 
wretches  that  were  pleased,  for  what  reasons  they  know  best,  to 
bring  me  into  this  danger. 

For  the  truth  of  the  substance  of  what  I  shall  recollect  on  the 
first  head,  I  am  bold  to  appeal  to  the  memories  of  those  honourable 
lords  of  the  council,  by  whom  I  was  thrice  examined.  And, 
touching  the  second,  I  have  by  me  so  many  original  papers,  or 
copies  of  unquestionable  authority,  (which  I  am  ready  to  shew  any 
worthy  persons  who  shall  desire  the  satiefiiction)  as  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  justify  all  that  I  shall  think  fit  for  me  to  say  against 
BlacUiead  and  Young,  especiaUy  againvt  Yoang. 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  May,  of  this  present  year  1&92, 
in  the  evening,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  orchard  at  Bromley,  me- 
ditating on  something  I  design^  to  preaeh  the  next  day,  that  I 
saw  a  coach  and  four  horses  stop  at  the  outer  gate,  out  of  which 
two  persons  alighted.  Immediately  I  went  towaras  than,  believing 
^y  were  some  of  my  firiends,  coming  to  give  me  a  visit*  By  that 
time  I  was  got  to  the  gate,  thev  were  entered  into  the  hall:  but^ 
seeing  me  hastening  to  them,  they  turned,  and  met  me  about  the 
middle  of  the  court*  The  chief  of  them,  perceiving  me  to  look 
wUtly  on  Uiem,  as  being  altogether  strangers  to  me,  said.  My 
Lord,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  me.  My  name  is  Dyve,  I  am 
derk  of  the  council,  and  here  is  one  of  the  king's  messengers.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  sent  on  this  errand.  But  I  am  come  to  arrest  you  upon 
suspicion  of  high  treason* 

Sir,  said  I,  I  suppose  you  have  a  warrant  for  so  doing;  I  pray 
let  me  see  it  He  shewed  it  me.  I  read  it ;  and  the  first  name  I 
lighted  on  being  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's ;  I  said^  Sir,  I  helieve 
this  is  my  Lord  Nottinghami's  own  hand,  and  I  submit.  What  ane 
your  ordera  how  to  dispose  <tf  me  ?   My  lord,  said  he«  I  must  first. 
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taveli  four  penon,  and  demand  the  keys  you  hare  about  you. 
,  My  keys  I  pfeatndj  gave  litm.    He  Marched  my  pockets,  and 
irand  no  papers,  but  some  poor  notes  of  a  sermon,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  Fairnac,  about  ordinary  business. 

Now,  auys  he,  my  lord,  I  must  require  to  see  the  rooms  to  whick 
these  keys  bekmg,  and  aU  the  places  in  the  house,  where  you  bare 
any  papers  or  b<^k8.    I  straight  conducted  him  up  stairs  into  my 
study.     This,  sir,  said  I,  is  the  only  chamber  where  I  keep  all  tfaie 
YiockA  and  papers  I  have  in  the  house.     They  began  to  search,  and 
with  great  rodiness  turned  over  every  thing  in  the  room,  closetal 
and  presses,    shaking  every  book   by  the  cover,   and    opening 
every  part  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  where  were  many  papers,  particu^ 
briy  aoBie  bundles  of  sermons ;  which  I  told  them  were  my  proper 
tools :  and  that  all,  that  knew  me,  could  vouch  for  me,  it  was  not 
my  custom  to  hare  any  treason  in  them.    They  read  several  of  the* 
texts,  and  left  tiiem  where  they  found  them.     But,  in  one  comer 
of  a  press,  which  was  half  open,  they  met  with  a  great  number  eC 
letters  filed  up.    I  assured  them  they  were  only  matfcen  of  usual 
tnendiy  correspondence,  and  most  of  them  were  of  last  year's  date* 
Mr.  Byve,  looking  on  some  of  them,  found  them  to  be  so ;  and  saic^ 
if  he  Ind  time  to  view  them  all,  he  might,  perhaps,  see  reason  tm 
kirve  them  behind:  but,  being  expressly  commanded  to  bring  aH 
letters,  be  must  carry  them  wim  him.  I  left  htm  to  do  as  he  pleased  ; 
so  diey  sealed  thein  up. 

Then  they  went  into,  my  bed-chamber  and  the  closets  adjoinin|^ 
doing  as  they  had  done  in  my  study,  feeling  about  my  bed  and 
hangings,  knocking  the  wainscot  in  several  jHSces,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  private  hole  or  secret  conveyance. 

After  diat  they  came  down  stairs  and  searched  the  parlour  and 
drawing-room  on  that  side  of  the  house,  with  the  like  exactness.  In 
all  these  rooms,  I  observed,  they  very  carefotty  pried  into  every 
partof  tbechinmi^;  the  messenger  putting  his  hand  into  every 
flower-pot,  which  I  then  somewhat  smiled  at;  but  since  I  found 
he  bad  but  too  much  reason  so  to  do. 

When  they  had  done  searching  in  all  those  rooms  and  in  the 
hall,  as  they  were  going  out,  and  had  taken  with  them  what  papers 
they  thought  fit,  they  carried  me  away  in  the  coach  that  brought 
them.  1^  die  way,  we  met  my  servant  Mr.  Moor  coming  from 
London.  I  called  out  to  him>  have  you  any  letters  for  me  ?  He 
gave  me  three  or  ibur,  which  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Dyve  to  open, 
who  f<Anid  nothing  in  them  but  matters  of  private  concernment,  o^ 
ordinary  news.  And  so,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  we  ar- 
rived at  Whitehall,  and  I  was  brought  to  my  Lord  Nottingham^ 
whom  I' found  alone  in  his  office. 

My  lord,  said  I,  I  am  come  upon  your  warrant ;  but  certainly 
there  must  be  some  great  mistake,  or  black  villainy  in  this  business : 
for  I  declare,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  am  absolutely  free  from 
any  just  accusation  relating  to  the  government.  His  lordship  told 
mo,  ha  himself  was  mudr  surprised  when  be  heard  my  namo  men« 
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tioned.  I  intreated  him  I  might  be  examined  that  night  if  any 
witnesses  could  be  produced  against  me.  He  said,  that  could -net 
possibly  be,  because  the  lords  who  had  the  management  of  such 
affairs  were  separated,  and  gone  home :  but,  that  I  was  to  appear 
before  them  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the  civility 
should  be  shewn  me  that  could  be  expected  by  a  man  in  my 
conditioD. 

My  lord,  said  I»  I  hope,  it  beinpf  so  very  late,  you  will  suffer  me 
to  lie  at  my  own  house  at  Westminster.  He  replied,  you  shall  do 
so ;  but  you  must  have  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  messenger  with 
you.  A  guard  of  soldiers,  said  I,  my  lord,  metbinks  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  secure  one  of  my  profession ;  I  should  rather  ofier, 
that  I  may  have  two  or  more  messeogerB  to  keep  me,  though  that 
may  put  me  to  greater  charges.  My  lord«  said  be,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  would  be  glad  if  I  might  take  your  parole :  but  I  must  do  what 
I  may  answer  to  others;  and  therefore  I  pray  be  content. 

At  this  I  acquiesced;  only  adding,  my  lord,  here  are  divera 
papers  brought  up  with  me,  which,  upon  my  credit,  are  but  of 
common  importance ;  yet,  because  they  are  most  of  them  private 
talk  among*  friends,  there  may  be  some  expressions  which  no  man, 
if  it  were  his  own  cause,  would  be  willing  to  have  divulged  ;  and 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  will  take  care  they  may  not  be 
shewn  to  the  pr^udice  of  any.  He  answered,  you  have  to  do  with 
men  of  honour,  and  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to  complain  upon 
that  account. 

And  so  I  was  conveyed  home  to  Westminster,  by  Mr  Dyve  and 
Mr.  Knight  the  messenger  in  the  coach  with  me,  and  a  guard  at- 
tending on  each  side.  After  we  came  to  the  deanery,  Mr.  Dyve 
having  diligently  surveyed  my  lodgings  and  the  avenues  to  them, 
left  me  about  midnight,  with  a  strict  charge  to  the  messenger  and 
soldiers  not  to  give  me  any  unnecessary  disturbance,  but  to  watch 
carefidly  at  my  bed-chamber  door  till  further  orders,  which 
they  did. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  May  the  8tb,  Mr,  Dy^e  came  again 
to  me,  about  noon,  to  acquaint  me  that  I  was  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  that  evening,  by  six  of  the  clock.  And,  says 
he,  my  lord,  I  suppose  you  have  here,  also  at  Westminster,  a  room 
where  you  keep  the  rest  of  your  books  and  papers.  I  told  him  I 
had.  Then,  said  he,  I  have  conmiission  to  search  there  likewise, 
particularly  in  your  cabinet.  I  shewed  him  my  library,  and  g^ve 
him  the  keys.  He  opened  all  the  presses  of  books,  and  viewed:  par- 
ticulady  every  shelf,  and  examined  every  drawer  in  the  cabinet : 
but  finding  nothing  there  of  a  late  date,  or  that  miffht  afford  any 
the  least  shadow  of  a  traiterous  correspondence,  be  went  away 
without  removing  any  one  paper  thence. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  was  brought  by  the  messenger  and  guard 
to  Whitehall,  where  a  select  number  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  assembled  at  my  Lord  Nottingham's  lodgings.  There  were 
present,  as  I  remember,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Iprd  stewm'd;  ,the 
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Eirhof  Dorset,  lord  chamberlain ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  lecretary 
of  sUte ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester;  the  Earl  of  Portland;  the  Lord 
Sidney,  lord-lientenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Sir  Edward  Seymor. 

When  I  was  entered  the  room,  and  come  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
my  Lord  Nottingham  began.  But  now,  for  the  mater  perspicuity 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetiti<»i 
of,  said  I,  or  said  such  an  one,  or  said  they,  I  will  henceforth  give 
all  the  questions  and  answers,  and  the  rest  of  the  discourses,  in  the 
name  oi  every  person  as  they  spoke,  and  by  way  of  dialogue. 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  you  cannot  but  think  it  must  be  some  ezp 
traordinary  occasion,  whicb  has  forced  ua  to  send  for  you  hither  in 
this  manner. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  i  submit  to  the  necessities  of  state  in 
•uch  a  time  ofjealousy  and  danger  as  this  is. 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  I  am  to  ask  you  some  questions,  to  which 
ve  desire  your  plain  and  true  answers. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  assure  you  mine  shall  be  such ; 
aa  I  hope  I  have  been  always  taken  for  a  man  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 

Eari  of  Not  Have  you  composed  a  declaration  for  the  present 
intended  descent  of  the  late  King  James  into  England? 

Bishop  of  Roch.    I  call  God  to  witness  I  have  not. 
'  Earl  of  Not.     Did  you  ever  draw  up  any  heads,  or  materials  for 
such  a  declaration  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  the  same  solemn  asseveration  I  never 
did. 

Earl  of  Not.  Were  you  ever  sollicited,  or  applied  to,  by  any  per- 
son, lor  the  undertaking  such  a  work? 

Biriiop  of  Roch.     I  never  vras. 

Earl  of  Not.  Do  you  bold  any  correspondencies  abroad  in 
Fnnce  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  do  not  hold  any. 

Esrl  of  Not.  Have  you  ever  signed  any  association  for  restoring 
the  late  King  James  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  never  signed  any. 

Earl  of  Not.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  association  ?  Or  any 
persons  that  have  subscribed  one  ?    • 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  the  word  of  a  christian  and  a  bishop,  I 
know  of  no  such  thing;  nor  of  any  person  who  has  subscribed  any 
^per  of  that  nature 

Sir  Edw.  Seymour.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  have 
examined  the  papers  that  were  seized  in  your  closet  at  Bromley. 
We  find  nothing  in  them  but  matters  of  ordinary  and  innocent 
conversation  among  friends;  only  we  have  one  scruple,  that  there 
are  few  or  no  letters  among  them  written  siuce  Lady-day  last. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Sir,  I  suppose  there  may  be  some  of  a, date 
since  that  time  in  the  bundles;  If  I  had  preserved  more,  they 
would  have  been  of  the  same  nature  with  the  rest  that  you  have, 
tkat  isi  concerning  common  intelligence,  and  the  talk  of  the  town : 

b3 
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not  any  secrets  of  ttate,  or  against  the  government.  My  lords,  I 
bold  no  correspondencies  of  that  kind.  When  I  am  in  the  country 
I  desire  some  friend  or  other  here  to  let  me  know  how  the  world 
goes,  that  1  may  inform  myself  and  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  of 
the  tmth  of  things,  and  prevent  the  sprerang  of  false  news:  and 
afterwards  I  file  up  such  letters  according  to  their  dates,  as  you  may 
perceive  J  did  these,  that  at  any  time  I  may  have  a  present  recourse 
to  them,  to  refresh  my  memory  in  any  past  transaction. 

My  lord,  those  are  all  I  thought  worth  keeping  of  this  kind  tficae 
two  last  years.  And  I  hope  the  clerk  of  the  council  has  done  me 
the  justice  to  acquaint  your  lordships  how  I  was  apprehended  out  of 
my  house ;  and  how  narrowly  I  myself,  and'  my  study,  and  lodging- 
chamber,  and  other  rooms,  were  searched :  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  have  suppressed  or  smothered  any  one  writing  from 
you.  And  really,  I  believe  there  was  not  a  note,  or  least  scrip  of 
paper  of  any  consequence  in  my  possession,  but  they  had  a  view 
of  it. 

Earl  of  Devonshire.  But,  my  lord,  it  is  probable  a  man  of  your 
interest  and  acquaintance,  must  have  received  more  letters  since, 
than  are  here  to  be  found.  We  see  here  are  many  concerning 
affairs  that  passed  just  before  that  time. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  I  obtained  leave  of  the  house  of  lords  to 
retire  into  the  country,  for  the  recovery  of  my  health.  During  my 
abode  there,  as  long  as  die  parliament  continued,  I  was  somewhat 
curious  to  learn  what  passed  in  both  houses,  and  therefore,  as  your 
lordship  has  observed,  letters  came  thicker  to  me  about  that  time. 
But  when  the  parliament  was  up,  very  little  happening  that  wab  re* 
markable  in  that  interval,  I  was  not  so  mindful  to  preserve  the  let- 
ters that  came  to  me,  whilst  aU  things,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
were  rather  io  preparation  than  action. 

Besides  that,  since  the  time  your  lordships  speak  of,  I  was  twice 
^  thrice  in  town  for  several  days  together ;  once  especially,  upon 
a  publick  occasion,  the  annual  election  of  Westminster  school, 
which  detained  me  here  about  a  week.  And  these  are  the  true 
seasons  why  you  find  so  few  letters  to  me  since  the  date  of  time 
your  lordbbips  have  mentioned. 

.  Earl  c£  Not.     Will  it  please  your  lordships  to  ask  the  Bishop  of 
Bochester  any  more  questions  ? 

They  being  all  silent,  I  said,  my  lords,  I  cannot  imagine  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  I  should  be  thus  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  any 
contrivance  against  the  government ;  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  all 
that  know  me,  I  am  sure  I  may  to  all  my  neighbours  in  the  coun- 
try where  I  live,  that  there  has  no  man  submitted  to  it  more  peace- 
ably and  quietly  than  I  have  done  ever  since  the  revolution ;  and  I 
must  own,  I  did  it  both  upon  a  principle  of  conscience  and  grati- 
tude. Of  conscience,  because  I  cannot  see  how  the  church  of 
England  and  the  whole  protestant  religion  can  be  preserved,  but 
upon  tbia  confltittttion ;  ainoe  an  invasion  finom  France  cannot  but 
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be  destraetiYe  to  bodi.  And  of  gratitude,  becauae,  as  jou  M  know, 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  late  reign  ineaged  in  an  afikir,  which  sinee 
I  have  been  taught  was  illegal.  And  though  I  may  say  I  stopped 
betimes,  and  did  no  great  hurt,  but  hindered  as  much  as  I  could 
whilst  I  acted;  yet  I  acted  so  long  that  I  might  haye  expected  to  be 
severely  punished  for  what  I  did.  But  the  king's  and  queen's  part 
in  the  general  pardon  was  so  g^racious  and  benign  in  making  it 
their  own  act,  and  not  excluding  me  out  of  it,  that  their  majesties 
hsTc  thereby  laid  upon  me  an  obligation  never  to  be  fi>rgotten« 

Upon  this  I  was  bid  to  withdraw ;  and,  about  an  hour  after,  the 
same  clefk  of  the  council  was  sent  out  to  tell  me,  the  lords  had 
ohiered  1  should  return  to  my  own  bouse,  and  be  under  the  same 
confinement  as  before,  of  a  messenger  and  a  guard  cf  soldiers :  and 
there  I  should  shortly  hear  what  their  lordships  would  determHie 
concerning  me.  He  likewise  told  the  messenger  and  the  guards, 
that  he  had  a  strict  command  to  them  to  use  me  with  all  respect ; 
only  to  take  care  that  I  should  be  safely  kept  and  forCh*comingi 
Nor,  indeed,  had  I  any  thing  to  object  against  their  behaviour :  for, 
as  Mr.  Dyve  demeaned  himself  always  to  me  Idee  a  gentleman,  and 
the  messenger  was  very  civil,  so  the  soldiers  themselves  were  as 
easy  and  quiet  to  the  rest  of  my  family,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
part  of  it. 

The  same  evening,  Mr.  Dy  ve  came  home  to  me,  and  brouffht  me 
afl  my  papers,  telling  me,  that  the  lords  had  heard  him  read  them 
over ;  and,  having  no  exception  against  them,  had  sent  him  to  re- 
turn them  all  safe  to  me  ag^in. 

Thus  guarded,  I  continued  from  that  day  till  the  18th  of  May 
under  the  custody  of  a  messenger  and  of  four  centinels,  who 
watched  day  and  night,  and  were  relieved  every  eight  and  forty 
hours. 

But  then,  having  beard  nothing  in  the  mean  time  from  the  lords, 
I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  £arl  of  Nottingham. 

MY  LORD, 

«  \S  I  have  all  this  while,  according  to  my  duty  to  their  roa- 
'  -tmi  jesties'  government,  with  patience  and  humility  submitted 

*  to  my  confinement  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  messenger ;  so 
'  now,  fearing  that  my  longer  silence  may  be  interpreted  as  a  mis* 
'  trust  of  my  innocency,  I  think  it  becomes  me  to  make  this  appli- 

*  cation  to  your  lordship,  earnestly  intreating  you  to  represent  my 
'  condition  and  request  to  the  most  honourable  board,  where  I  was 
'  examined.  I  intirely  rely  on  their  justice  and  honour,  that,  if  they 
'  find  nothing  real  against  me,  as  God  knows  I  am  conscious  to 
'  myself  they  cannot,  they  would  be  pleased  to  order  my  enlarge* 
'  ment  I  am  forced  to  be  the  more  importunate  with  your  lordship 
'  in  tbis  business,  because  it  is  very  well  known  in  what  a  danger- 
'  ous  condition  of  health  I  went  out  of  town  towards  the  latter  end 
'of  the  session  of  parliament:  and  I  find  my  distemper  ve  j  mucb  . 
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'  increased  by  this  close  restraint,  in  a  time  wben  I  was  just  iMIter' 
'  ing  upon  a  course  of  physick  in  the  country. 

My  lord, 
I  am  your  lordship^s  most  humble 
May  18,  Westm.  and  most  obedient  servant^ 

THOS.ROFFEN. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
;  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State. 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  cdbinet  c^ncil  that  day,  and  it  had 
the  desired  effect ;  for,  thereupon,  I  was  ordered  to  be  discharged 
that  evening;  which  accordingly  was  done  about  ten  at  night,  by 
Mr.  Shorter,  a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  coming  to  my  hoine,  and 
dismissing  the  messenger,  and  taking  off  the  guard. 

The  next  morning,  being  May  19th,  to  prevent  any  concohrse 
or  congratulations,  usual  upon  such  occasions,  I  retired  early  to 
Bromley^  where  I  remained  quiet  till  June  the  9tb,  little  dreanaing 
of  a  worse  mischief  hanging  over  my  head. 

Bat  that  day,  being  Thursday,  as  I  was  upon  the  road  coming 
to  Westminster,  to  the  meeting  of  Dr.  Busby's  preachers,  who  as- 
semble once  a  term  at  my  house  there,  I  was  stopped  by  a  gentle* 
man  that  brought  me  this  letter  frem  my  Lord  mttingham. 

MY  lORD,  Whitehall,  June  8,  92» 

1MUST  desire  your  lordship  to  be  at  my  office  on  Friday  morn^ 
ing  by  ten  of  the  clock. 

I  am  your  lordship's 

most  humble  servant, 

NOTITNGHAJl. 
For  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
at  Bromley. 

'  I  asked  the  bearer  whether  he  had  any  farther  orders  concerning 
me;  he  answered  no,  but  was  forthwith  to  return.  I  desired  him 
to  acquaint  his  lord,  that  I  was  now  going  to  town  upon  other  busi- 
ness, but  that  I  would  presently  wait  on  him  at  Whitehall.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  Lambeth  I  went  to  his  oflke.  When  my  lord 
came  to  me,  I  told  him,  that  having  met  with  his  lordship's  letter 
accidentally  in  my  way  to  Westminster,  I  thought  it  beat  to  come 
presently  to  know  his  pleasure. 

Eari  of  Not  My  lord,  there  is  a  mistake,  I  gave  you  notice  to 
be  here  to-morrow  morning:  and  that  is  the  time  you  are  ap- 
pointed to  ^ppcaf  before  the  committee  of  the  counciL 

Bishop  or  Roch.  However,  my  lord,  being  in  town  occasionally, 
I  thought  it  became  me  to  present  myself  to  you  as  soon  as  I  could. 
And  I  now  make  it  my  request,  if  your  lordships  have  any  thing 
ftrcfaer  to  aay  to  me,  I  may  be  convened  before  yon  this  day. 
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'  Bart  of  Not.  I  fear  you  cannot  be  80»  for  there  is  mttch  bnsioesa 
to  be  this  aftemoon,  boUi  at  the  neat  council  and  the  committee : 
but  I  will  aei^  you  word  to  the  oeaneryy  if  you  can  be  called  thia 
evening.  In  the  meantime  you  have  your  full  Ubefljr  to  go  vhere 
you  pleaae. . 

Tlius  I  went  home ;  but  having  no  notice  ficom  mv  loid  that  night, 
the  next  day,  being  June  the  10th,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  came 
to  hb  lordship's  office,  where  were  met  the  same  lords  as  before  ; 
only  1  think  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  not  there,  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  lord  privy  seal,  was. 

When  I  was  called  in,  besides  tbe  privy  counceBors  that  sat  abcMit 
the  uUe,  there  was  standing  against  the  wall  a  very  itt-ftivoiired 
man,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  Blackhead ;  wiih  whom  I  strait 
perceived  I  was  sent  ror  to  be  confronted. 

For,  as  soon  as  I  was  in  tbe  room,  my  Lord  Nottingham  said.  My 
lord,  do  you  know  that  person  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  I  have  seen  this  man's  face,  but  I 
cannot  immediately  recollect  where. 

Earl  of  Not.  I  pray  view  him  welL  Has  be  never  brought  you 
any  letters  from  one  Mr.  Young  ? 

tfishop  of  Roch.    I  do  call  to  mind,  he  has  brought  me  a  letter. 
I  cannot  in  a  moment  remember  from  .whom  it  was. 
Earl  of  Not.     He  says  it  was  from  one  Young. 
Bishop  of  Roch.    I  think  it  was  at  my  house  at  Bromley,  that  he 
delivered  it  me ;  but  I  verily  believe  it  was  not  firom  any  of  the 
name  of  Young. 

Blackhead.  I  was  w^th  the  Biabop  of  Rochester  at  Bromley:  I 
brought  him  a  letter  fipom  Mr.  Young,  and  I  received  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Younff  back  again  from  tbe  bishop. 

Thus  far,  during  the  beginning  of  this  exaimnation,  I  stood  with 
my  face  against  the  window,  and  Joy  eye*  bemg  so  very' tedder 
and  feeble  as  they  are,  I  had  not  a  perfect  view  of  Blackhead ;  but 
he  so  confidentlv  affirming,  that  he  had  of  late  carried  letters 
between-  me  ana  one  Yottng,  I  changed  my  station,  and  got  the 
light  on  my  back ;  and  then  immediately,  having  a  true  sight  of 
his  very  remaitable  countenance  akid  habit,  and  whole  person,  and 
beine  also  much  assisted  by  his  voice,  which  is  very  loud  and  rude, 
I  did,  by  God's  blessing,  perfectly  call  him  to  mind ;  and  said, 
now,  my  lords,  by  tbe  advantage  of  this  liffht,  I  do  exactly  remem- 
ber this  fellow,  and  part  of  his  l^iness  with  me  at  Bromley.  What^ 
he  says  of  Young  cannot  be  true.  I  know  not  for  what  purpose 
he  affirms  this ;  but,  upon  my  reputation,  it  is  utterly  false,  that  be- 
ever  brought  me  a  letter  from  one  Young. 

Earl  of  Not.    My  lord,  he  says  particulariy,  it  was  upon  a  fait* 
day. 

Bishop  of  Roch*    My  lord»»  I  do  remember  this  fellow  wras  with' 
me  at  Bromley  on  a  fast-day:  by  the  same  t<J(en,  I  toM  him  he  ^ 
ihouki  stay  tiU  after 'evenifig-*pnty ers,  and  must  expect  only  a 
fasting  kind  of  meal.    But  then  I  would  return  an  answer  to  his 
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Blackhead.  It  was  amm  a  fait-day.  I  did  eat  with'  the  bishop's 
servanto ;  and  I  recetred  an  anawer  noiii  his  own  hand  to  the  letter 
I  brought  hifld  itam  Mn  Yotnif  • 

Biahop  of  Hoeh.  My  loids,  tliia  that  he  says  of  Young;  is  a  wicked 
lye.  All  my  correspondencies  are  so  innocent  (as  I  hope  your 
lordibips  can  teftify)  that,  if  I  bad  received  a  letter  from  any  Mr. 
Young,  I  should  have  no  reason  so  positively  to  deny  it.  I  b<»eech' 
you,  eatamine  this  fellow  throughly,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
discover  some  impudent  knavery.  I  stand  to  it ;  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  person,  whose  name  is  Young,  with  whom  I  have  of  late  yeara 
maintained  any  intercourse  by  letters. 

Earl  of  Devon^  My  lord,  is  there  no  person  of  the  name  of  Young, 
a  dergyman^  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  i 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Oh !  my  lord,  there  are  two  excellent  persons 
of  the  name  of  Young,  both  clergymen,  to  whom  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  very  wdl  known  :  the  one  was  your  brother  Ossery's 
disdain,  and  ia  now  prebendary  of  Winchester ;  the  other  was 
canon  of  Windsor,  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  church,  and  is 
there  still.  But  I  suppose  neither  of  these  are  tbe  Youngs,  whose 
correspondence  this  man  objects  to  me .  I  should  take  it  for  an  honour 
t»  correspond  with  them.  But  in  truth  it  has  so  happened,  that  I 
have  neiuier  written  to,  nor  received  one  letter  from  either  of  them 
these  many  years,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Blackhead.  The  bishop,  if  he  please,  may  remettber  it  was  fio* 
bert  Young  from  whom  I  brought  a  letter. 

Earl  of  Not.    How  long  ago  say  you  it  was  ? 

Blackhead.    It  was  about  two  months  ago. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  have  indeed,  my  lords,  some  obscure  remem- 
brance, that,  some  years  ago,  there  was  ontt  writ  to  me  out  of 'New- 
9ate»  under  the  name  of  Robert  Young,  pretending  to  be  a  clergy- 
man i  and  I  vecal  Mnething  of  the  contents  of  this  letter.  It 
was  to  tell  me,  that  he  and  his  wWo  lay  in  prison  there  upon  a 
false  accusation,  of  which  he  hoped  they  should  be  speedily  cleared. 
In  the  jmean  time  he  desired  me  to  recollect,  that  he  had  officiated 
some  wedu  for  the  chaplain  at  Bromley  college,  and  had  preached 
onea  or  twice  in  the  parish  church  tfaei^.  He  intreated  me  to  give 
him  a  certificate  of  this,  because  it  would  stand  him  in  much  stead 
in  order  to  his  justification :  and  withal,  that  I  woAld  send  bim ' 
something  out  of  my  charity,  for  his  and  his  wife's  relief  in  their 
great  distress* 

This^  my  lords,  I  dare  say  was  the  whole  substance  of  that  letter^ 
'and  thia  was  two  or  three  years  ago  at  least. 

To  that  letter  I  am  sure  I  made  no  reply  in  writhq^.  Only,  hav* 
ing  not  the  least  remembrance  of  him  myself,  I  inquired  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  widows  in  the  college;  intending 
to  mive  sent  hitn  same  a&ns  suitable  to  his  condition  and  mine,  had 
I  found  h'lm  worUiy. 

But»  up<m  inquiry^  I  received  from  all  hands  so  very  iD  a  charac- 
ter both  of  this  Yoong  and  his  wife,  that  I  resolved  to  give  him  no 
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wavmt  «t  ttll;  and  I  have  neirer  heard  any  thing  move  «f  him  to 
tiusday. 

But  now,  I  beseech  your  lordahipe,  to  gire  me  leare  to  ipcak  to 
th»  peraoo  myadf :  and  they  intimating  I  abould  do  aa  I  thought 
best,  I  aaid  to  him : 

1  conjure  youy  in  the  prctenoeof  theie nabb  lovda,  and  eapedaUy 
of  the  great  Lord  of  heaven  aad  earth»  that  you  will  declare  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  ask  y<»u 

When  you  eame  to  my  house  at  Bromley,  upon  a  fast-day  it  was, 
I  thiok  the  first  fast  of  this  year ;  did  not  you  desire  to  speak  with  me^ 
aa  harine  a  letter  for  me?  When  I  came  to  joQ  into  my  ball,  did  not 
you  first  kneel  down,  and  ask  me  blessing  ?  Did  you  not  then  deliTcr 
me  a  letter,  affirming  it  was  from  a  country  miniater,  a  doctor  ef 
divinity?  Did  not  you  tell  me  you  were  his  servant,  or  bailiff  f 
And  that  your  master  had  sent  you  on  purpose  many  mika,  to  re* 
oeive  an  answer  yourself  to  that  letter  from  my  «wn  hand  ? 

Blackhead.  I  never  brought  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
from  a  country  minister;  I  know  no  auch  doctor  or  divinity :  nor 
ever  was  servant  to  any:  I  only  bsraught  a  letter  to  the  bishop  fimn 
Mr.  Young, 

Bishop  c£  Roch.  My  lords,  what  I  say  is  most  certainly  true. 
This  man  had  never  any  odier  business  with  me,  but  in  relation  to 
that  letter,  pretended  by  him  (for  now  I  find  it  was  hut  a  pretence) 
to  be  written  to  mehy  an  eminent  country  divine,  in  Boekinghaaa- 
shire,  a  penon  of  a  considenMe  estate,  as  he  told  me.  My  lords^ 
I  cannot  yet  call  to  mind  the  doctor's  name ;  but  die  business  of 
the  letter  I  am,  in  great  part,  master  of;  and  it  was  to  this  purpose : 

That  there  was  a  person  (naming  him)  who  had  applied  to  him 
to  be  his  curate ;  but  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect  he  had  couater- 
fieitod  my  hand  and  seal  lor  holv  oeden;  ihererore  he  desiiedme  to 

hi     ■         " 


send  him  woivf,  tmder  my  own  ham^  by  Ike  beam,-  Ms  tntm,  wfae« 
ther  I  had  ordained  such  a  one,  in  soeh  m  such  years :  that  iff 
had,  he  would  encourage  and  entertain  him ;  if  not,  he  wwdd  take 
oare  he  should  be  puoi&d  for  his  fi>rmry. 

Now,  my  lords,  upon  the  receipt  of  so  friendly  a  letter,  by  thit 
v«ry  messenger*  I  bid  him  stay  a  little,  and  I  would  gire  his  nuiBter 
satisfaction  out  of  my  hooks,  whether  I  bad  ordsined  any  man  of 
thH  name,  which  1  thought  i  had  not.  Accofdiagly  my  secretary 
and  I  did  aeveralfy  turn  ovet  all  my  papers  relating  to  such  afihirs^ 
as  carefully  as  we  could;  and  finmng  no  such  asan's  name  io 
tliem,  in  which  we  could  not  easily  be  deeeived,  because  I  keep, 
methodically  (aa  no  doubt  every  bishop  docs)  all  reeommendatmas, 
subscriptions,  testimoniah,  and  titles  of  those  I  admit  into  orden ; 
I;  wrote  the  supposed  author  of  the  letter  as  civil  an  answer  aa  his 
seeaMd  to  deserve. 

That  I  was  extremely  phased  and  thankful,  that  a  maer  stranger 
toaae  should  be  socarefol  of  mv  reputation:  that  my  secretary  and 
I  had  diUgenfely  examined  an  the  books^  where  such  things  ave 
rctoided;  «ad  I  oeoU  assure  Um  I  neuev  had  oidained  any  sndii 
perian^  eitbeit  priest  oe  deaoasii  vithin  the  apaoe  hmited  in  bia  let- 
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ter,  or  at  any  other  time :  that  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  signal 
service  done  to  the  church  in  general^  and  a  special  favour  to  me 
in  particular,  if  he  would,  as  he  promi^,  cause  the  counterfeit  to 
be  apprehended,  so  that  the  course  of  law  might  pass  upon  him. 

iBis  letter,  my  lords,  all  written  with  my  own  hand,  I  delivered 
to  the  person  here  present :  and  he  went  away  with  it,  asking  me 
blessing  again  upon  his  knees,  and  promising  I  should  speedi^  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  success. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.  I  pray,  my  lord,  how  was  the  letter  super- 
scribed you  sent  back  by  this  man  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  it  was  to  the  same  person,  with  the 
same  superscription  as  he  subscribed  himself,  and  directed  to  the 
same '  place  where  he  said  he  was  minister ;  though  the  ndme  of 

glace  or  minister  I  cannot  yet  recover.    Bui  let  that  letter  of  mine 
e  produced,  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  this  whole  controversy. 
Blackhead.     The  letter  I  received  from  the  bishop  was  super- 
acribed  to  Mr.  Young,  and  to  no  other. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  this  is  a  horrid  falshood.  I  well 
remember  now,  this  fellow  was  at  my  house  a  second  time  some 
weeks  after  the  first.  When  he  came,  I  was  in  the  garden,  with 
some  rentlemen,  my  neighbours^  where,  first  asking  me  blessing, 
he  told  me  his  master,  the  doctor,  had  taken  up  the  person  who 
had  forged  my  orders :  that  the  roan  stood  upon  his  yindication  ; 
but  that  his  miister  was  bringing  him  up  to  London ;  and  then  I 
should  hear  farther  from  him :  adding,  that  his  master  was  a  man 
of  such  a  spirit,  and  such  a  plentiful  estate,  that  whenever  he  sus* 
pected  a  man  to  be  a  rogue  or  a  cheat,  he  would  spare  no  pains 
to  discover  him,  nor  think  any  cost  too  much  to  get  him  punished. 
These,  my  lords,  I  well  remember,  were  the  knave's  very  words: 
and  I  hope  your  lordships  will  likewise  deal  with  him  in  the  same 
manner.  I  took  this  tecond  miessage  still  more  kindly,  and  ordered 
my  servants  to  entertain  the  messenger  very  civilly. 

IKackhead.  I  brought  no  such  message.  All  my  business. with 
the  bishop  was  from  Mr.  Young,  which  I  suppose  was  of  an<yUier 

nature. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  What  I  say  is  so  true^  that  I  am  confident  se* 
veral  of  my  servants  do  remember  the  particulars.  For  this  maii> 
stuck  not  lo  declare  his  business  before  them  all ;.  very  much  mag- 
nifying his  master,  and  his  housekeeping,  and  vapouring  what  aa 
example  he  would  make  <^the  counterfeit  pnest,  without  putting 
me  to  any  trouble,  or  expenoe. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.  Has  your  lordship  none  of  those  servants  near. 
at  hand  ? 

Biriiop  erf*  Roch.  My  lord,  some  of  them  are  in  town ;  and  one,, 
my  secretary,  Mr.  Moore,  by  an  accidental  good  fortune,  came 
hither  with  me :  he  was  without  when  I  was  called  in.  I  doubt  not 
but  he  win  satisfy  your  lordships  what  was  this  man's  errand  to  soe  t 
he  is  a  young  man  of  great  honesty,  and,  I  bdieve^  wauld  not  tell, 
a  tie  to  save  my  life ;  I  am  sure  I  would  notbave  Um.       s 

Whilst  they  were  calling  in  Mr.  Moore,  I  added,  my  lordsj  I 
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j>eal^  to  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  judge  between  me  and  this 
•wretch,  touching  the  truth  or  faUhood  of  what  we  say,  and  to  deal 
with  ut  both  accordingly  at  the  last  day  of  judgment:  and  I  dare 
also  appeal  to  your  lordships  to  judge  between  us,  by  what  appears 
to  you ;  for  did  you  ever  see  greater  yillany  and  consciousness  of 
guilt  in  any  man's  countenance  than  in  his  ? 

By  this  time  Mr.  Moore  being  come  in,  I  said,  Moore,  apply 
yourself  to  my  Lord  Nottingham.  I  charge  you  do  not,  for  any 
consideration  of  me,  speak  any  thing  which  you  cannot  justify  for 
truth. 

Earl  of  Not.  Mr.  Moore,  do  you  know  that  person  there  ?  point- 
ing to  Blackhead. 

Mr.  Moore.  My  lord,  I  do  know  him  so  far,  that  I  have  seen  him 
once  or  twice  at  my  lord's  house  at  Bromley. 

Earl  of  Not.     What  business  had  he  at  Bromley  ? 
Mr.  M.    The  first  time  he  brought  a  letter  to  my  lord. 
Earl  of  Not.    From  whom  ? 

Mr.  M.  My  lord,  it  was  from  a  country  minister  in  Budung- 
hamshire,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  as  he  wrote  himself;  his  name  was 
Hooke. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  new  very  well  rem^itiber,  that  was 
the  name,  Hodce,  or  something  very  near  it ;  there  may  be  the  dif- 
ference of  a  letter,  I  will  not  stand  upon  that ;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, I  or  my  servant  should  be  positive  as  to  every  letter  of  a 
name  in  so  sudden  a  question. 

Earl  of  Not  Mr.  Moore,  what  was  the  business  of  that  letter  ? 
Mr.  M.  My  lord,  it  was  concerning  one  that  offered  himsdf  to 
be  the  doctor's  curate,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  counterfeited  my 
lord's  letters  of  orders.  The  doctor  desired  my  lord  to  look  into 
his  books,  whether  he  had. ordained  any  such  person;  my  lord 
and  I  did  thereupon  search  all  the  p^acea.whiere  JLbe  memonals  of 
snch  affairs  are  kept,  and  we  found  no  sucb  name;  and  so  my 
lord  himself  wrote  back  to  the  doctor,  by  this  very  man  that  stunds 
here. 

Earl  of  Not.    Mr.  Moore,  will  you  take  your  oath  of  all  this  ? 
Mr.  M.    I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  of  it,  if  you  please  to 
give  it  me. 

Earl  of  Not.  What  say  you,  Blackhead  ?  You  see  here  is  a 
young  man,  the  bishop's  secretary,  comes  in  by  chance,  and  con- 
firms punctually  what  the  bishop  had  said  before,  concerning  your 
message  to  his  lord  ;  and  he  offers  to  take  bis  oath  of  it :  if  you  did 
bring  a  letter  from  one  Doctor  Hooke,  why  do  you  not  confess  it  ? 
It  can  do  you  no  hurt. 

Blackhead.  *1  know  of  no  such  divine  as  Dr.  Hooke,  nor  any  thing 
concerning  one  that  counterfeited  the  bishop's  orders;  the  letterl 
brought  was  from- Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  M.  My  lord,  this  fellow  cannot  but  know,  that  what  he. 
says  is  diamefully  false;  I  assure  you  I  have  the. original  lett^nr  at 
home  to  produce,  an4  doubt  not,  but  divers  of  pxy  loid's  servients 
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Temember  bim  and  faris  busmess  as  well  as  f  do ;  for  he  Was  a  second 
time  at  Bromley,  some  weeks  after. 

Earl  of  Not.    What  was  his  business  then  ? 

Mr.  M.  He  said  he  came  to  acquaint  my  lord,  that  his  master/ 
Br.  Hooke,  had  seized  on  the  person  who  had  forged  his  orders.  My 
lord  asked  him  whether  he  had  also  seized  the  false  instrument; 
and,  if  he  had,  desired  it  might  be  transmitted  to  him.  This  man 
answered,  he  bdieved  his  master  had  got  it;  that  he  was  comhig 
up  to  Loiidon,  and  bringing  the  cheat  with  him ;  and  had  been 
there  sooner,  had  he  not  sprained  or  hurt  his  leg ;  but,  when  he 
was  come,  the  doctor  would  give  my  lord  notice,  or  himself  wait 
upon  him.  My  lord  was  much  pleased  with  this  second  message, 
and  ffave  orders  to  have  the  bringer  of  it  well  used.  He  was  so, 
and  freely  discoursed  with  liie  butler,  and  the  other  servants,  touch- 
ing his  business  there ;  so  that  I  am  verily  persuaded,  several  of 
them  remember  all  these  circumstances  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  I  do. 

'  Upon  this,  Blackhead  beingagain  urged  by  the  lords  with  so  plain  a 
testimony,  perfectly  agreeing  with  what  I  had  said,  and  he  still  per- 
severing ol»tinately  to  deny  every  part  of  it,  I  and  Mr.  Moore  were 
orderedto  withdraw,  BlacUiead  staying  behind. 

As  I  was  going  out,  I  said,  '  My  lords,  I  cannot  comprehend  to 

*  what  purpose  this  fallow  persists  in  this  lie ;  I  am  sure  he  can 

*  never  prove  that  I  have  injured  the  government,  in  word,  or 
'  deed,  or  vnriting.'  Then  I  could  not  but  again  observe  to  the^ 
lords,  what  visible  marks  of  falshood  and  treachery  there  were  in 
Blackhead's  face ;  for,  indeed,  all  the  while  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  sank  into  the  ground,  though  (as  I  was  told  afterwards)  befbre 
I  came  into  the  room,  he  had  appeared  very  brisk,  and  bold,  and 
fhll  of  talk.  But,  upon  my  first  coming  in,  his  complexion,  which 
was  naturally  very  sallow,  turned  much  paler  and  darker ;  and  he' 
was  almost  speecnless,  sajring  nothing  to  any  purpose,  more  than 
what  be  thought  was  necessary  to  keep  him  firm  to  the  main  lie : 
that  he  had  brooffht  me  a  letter  from  one  Young,  and  no  other. 

But,  after  my  being  withdrawn  about  balf  an  hour,  I  was  called 
in  again,  and  Blackhead  sent  forth. 

Earl  of  Not.  Now,  my  lord,  the  business  is  out,  the  fellow  has- 
confessed  he  brought  the  letter  to  you,  written  not  in  the  name  of 
Young,  but  as  from  one  Dr.  Hookes ;  Hodces  was  the  name,  not 
Hooke;  your  lordship  was  in  the  right  in  saying  you  would  not 
stand  upon  a  letter. 

Biafaop  of  Boeh.  My  lords,  I  could  not  trust  my  memory  so  fkr 
as  to  a  letter;  but  one  thing  I  was  sure  of:  that  was  the  only  letter 
tUbrasoal  ever  brought  me^  and  it  was  not  from  anyone  whose 
naoie  was  Young. 

£ail  of  Not.  Well,  that  business  is  over,  he  has  confessed  it; 
aad  now,  ray  lord;  pray  take  a  chair  and  sit  down. 

Bsrl  of  Bevansh.    Pray,  my  lord,  sit  down: 

Bishop  of  Bo«b<    Noy  my  fords,  I  deshre  you  to  excuse  me* 
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Earl  of  Net  -  My  lord,  we  IwTe  seme  few  quMtioDfl  to  aak  y«o» 
and  therefore  pray  repose  yoiirself. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  If  you  pkaae  to  permit  ine»  I  had  rather  an- 
awer  what  your  lordshipa  have  ferther  to  «ay ,  atanding  that  as  I  am 
at  die  table. 

Earl  of  Not.  Then*  my  kwd,  weahsH  aak  you:  hate  you  ever 
written  to  the  Earl  of  Marlbetoaf  h  withm  these  three  montha  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  think  I  may  safely  aflkm,  i  sever  writ  to  nnr 
lord  Marihorough  in  my  life ;  hut  I  am  certain,  and  upon  the  &ilii 
of  ahishapl  declart»I  bate  not  written  one  word  to  him  these  three 
months. 

Ear]  of  Not.  Hare  von  received  any  letter  finom  my  Lord  Marl- 
borough withio  these  three  months  ? 

Bis&p  of  Koch.    I  protest  sdemnly  I  have  not  received  any. 

Earl  of  Not.  Have  yon  received  any  written  or  printeA  papers 
%o^  my  Lord  Mariborougb»  within  thiait  space  of  time  ? 

Bishop  of  Bodi.  As  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  declare,  I  hav« 
not.  My  lofds»  I  have  had  some  aoquaiatmice  widi  my  loni 
Marlhorougb,  both  in  King  James's  courts  and  in  the  parlianMnta 
siftce ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  ever  I  wvote  to  him,  orh^ 
to  floe. 

Eari  of  Not*  Iben,  I  think,  my  lords,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do^  hnt  to  wish  my  lord  bishop  a  good  journey  to  Bromkr* 

With  that,  they  all  rose  up  and  salutedme,  testifying  their  mat 
satisfaction  that  I  had  so  wdl  cleared  myself^  and  oomonnded  my 
adversary:  mcHre  especially,  two  noble  lords,  of  the  company,  to 
wJiqm,  I  said,  I  would  now  particularly  appeal,  gave  me  an  ample 
testimony  of  their  belief  of  my  innooency  in  this  accusation^  ana  of 
vgif  dutinil  disposition  to  the  government. 

My  Lord  Nottingham  th^.told  me,  in  the  name  of  all  the  vest, 
tb^  had  ooiarther  trDohie  to  give  me.  I  inraeatad  them.So  suflbr 
ine  to  add.  a  f^f  words ;  they  permitting  me,  I  said : 

My  lords,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  confronting  me  with  this  fel- 
lew;  else  I  could  not  so  well  have  made  out  my  innocency,  hut  I 
sMf^t  still  have  lain  under  a  su^idon,  whereof  I  had  not  known 
the  least  pound.  Had  this  been  a  trial  for  mj  Hfe,!  should  have 
been  gtad  to  have  such  honourable  persons  tor  my  judges;  but 
noir  I  httve  mnch  moiereason  to  bless  God,  that  you  have  been  my 
compurgators ;  that  you  are  witnesses,  as  well  as  judges,  of  the 
detection  of  this  villainy  against  me;  whereof,  I  must  acknowledge, 
at  yet  I  do  not  fathom  the  bottom :  wherefore  I  must  intreat,  that 
1-  may  put  myself  nnder  your  piotection  fer  the  future;  for,  al- 
thmipi  this  fountain  of  wiakedness  has  heen  now  stopped  in  this- 
paitievilary  a&  to  mjvelf,  yet  it  seems  to  run  under  ground  itiD; 
ail4»  uidess  especial  care  he  taken,  it  may  break  fortii  again  in  sonie> 
other  place,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  the  ruin,  if  tiot  cmT  me,y>0t 
of  sQBM-odier  innoeent  perrai. 

Eariisffjlkvopah.  Noi  my  hard,  jmi  need  never  fear  this  fomi<- 
tisajcan  Jl>^eak.foirdi.aiiyi.  moK»  to  dp  you,  or  any  ^otiser  good  snan 
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any  pr^udke^  he  having  been  so  palpaUy  conTicted  of  Iroavery 
and  lying. 

BiBiiop  of  Rocb.  My  lords,  I  hope  so:  as  for  myself,  I  take  my 
own  innocency  to  be  abundantly  vindicated  by  this  your  general 
declaration  in  my  favour.  I  make  no  question,  but  your  lordships 
will  next  vindicate  yourselves,  and  the  justice  of  the  government, 
by  bringing  this  wicked  man  to  condign  punishment,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  main  drift  of  his  design,  and  who  have  been  liis 
accomplices. 

They  all  assuring  me,  I  might  rely  upon  them-  for  it,  il  withdrew. 

All  this  while  1  had  not  the  least  conjecture  or  imagination  who 
this  Young  should  be,  with  whom  Blackhead  pretended  I  held  so 
close  a  correspondence. 

But  my  next  appearance  before  the  committee  of  the  council, 
will  clear  up  what  remains  of  the  whole  widced  mystery. 

In  the  mean  time,  returning  home  that  evening  to  Bromley,  I 
presently  met  with  a  plentiful  concurrence  of  evidence  from  most 
of  my  servants,  of  their  discourse  with  Blackhead,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Hookes's  letter. 

First,  the  butler,  Thomas  Warren,  tdd  me,  that  according  to  my  • 
order  to  use  him  kindly,  he  had  done  so  both  times  he  was  irith  us : 
particularly  the  second  time,  he  had  entertained  him  with  one  of 
the  petty  canons  of  Windsor,  who  came  thither  by  chance,  in  the 
pad^ur  next  the  garden :  that  thence  he  brought  him  down  into 
the  cellar,  where  Blackhead  drank  my  health  with  knees  almost* 
bended  to  the  ground :  that  then  he  earnestly  desired  hhn  to  shew 
him  my  study;  saying,  I  have  heard  your  lord  has  a  very  good 
study  of  books:  my  matter  Hookes  has  a  very  good  one:  he  often 
lets  me  go  into  it,  and  I  doubt  not  bat  ymi  have  the  siame  liberty : 
I  pcay  ]fft  me  see  his  books.    The  butler  answered,  my  lord  has  but 
few. books  here,  only  such  as  he  brings  from  time  to  time  ftom 
Westminster,  for  present  use,  and  they  are  locked  u^  in  presses, 
so  that  I  cannot  shew  them  if  I  would.    I  pray  then,  said  Black- 
head, let  me  sac  the  room,  I  hear  it  is  a  very  fine  one.    The  butler 
said,  he  could  not  presume  to  do  it  without  my  leave.    Then,  said 
Bladdiead,  let  me  see  the  rest  of  the  house.    The  butler  excused 
his  not  being  able  to  do  it  then,  because  there  were  some  ladies 
with  his  mistress.    The  same  requtet,  he  assured  me,  Mackhead 
repeated  almost  twenty  timek ;  but  still  he  dented  hhn. 

Then  Thomas  Phihps,  my  coachman,  and  John  Jewel;  my  gar-  > 
dener,  confirmed  most  of  what  the  butler  had  said :  all  of  them 
agreeing,  that  both  the  times  he  was  at  Bromley,  especially  the^ 
second,  he  had  talked  pubUckly  with  them  of  the  business  he  cafme 
about  from  his  master  Dr.  Hookes :  enlarging  much  in  commenda^ 
tion  of  the  said  doctor,  what  a  worthy  man  he  was :  what  hospita* 
lity  be  kept;  and  how  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  brougnt  to  * 
punishment  the  knave  that  had  forced  my.  hand  and  seal  for  orders.  - 
Thejt«dded^  that,  after  I  had  dismissed  him,  he  Ungered  about  in 
the  garden,  the  hall,  and  the  great  parlour «  ksg  tiaae;  and  waa  * 
fuU  of  such  difoourses. 
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.  .Moreover  the  gardener^  and  WiHiam  Hardy,  the  •  grocm,  and 
lliomas  iFrench,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  servants,  who  remain- 
ed at  Bromley  whilst  I  was  in  custody  at  Westminster,  did  all 
asaure  me,  that  this  man,  who  brought  first  the  letter,  and  ^  then 
the  message  fh>m  Dr.  Hookes,  had  been  a  third  time  at  my  house, 
whilst  I  was  under  confinement  That  it  was  upon  a  Sonday,  which 
by  computation  proved  to  be  Whit*sunday,  May  lath,  that  they 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  before  they  knew  he  was  en- 
tered. He  told  them,  that  passing  that  way,  he  came  to  cdndole 
for  my  mishap,  and  to  inquire  what  the  matter  was ;  hoping  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  was  reported  at  London.  They  answered,  they  knew 
nothing  of  particulara ;  yet  doubted  not  but  I  was  innocent.  That 
he  then  again  desired  to  see  the  house ;  but  all  the  doors  were  1ock« 
ed,  except  the  great  parlour,  which  has  nolodL  upon  it  That  he 
would  have  inticed  them  to  town  to  drink  with  him;  which  they 
reiosed^  but  made  him  drink  there  ;  and  he  coming  after  dinner, 
they  persuaded  a  maid-«ervant  to  provide  him  some  meat:  which 
she  did,  but  unwillingly,  telling  them  she  did  not  like  thefelloVa 
kwks ;  that,  perhaps^  he  might  come  to  rob,  or  to  set  the  house, 
now  so  few  servants  were  at  luHone :  that  he  ralher  looked  (as  indeed 
he.did)  like  some  knavish,  broken  tradesman,  than  an  honest  rich 
ekigy  man's  bayliff,  or  steward,  as  he  also  called  himself;  and  it 
has  proved  since»  that  her  conjecture  was  true. 

iJl  this,  and  more,  my  servants  repeated  to  me,  touching  Black^ 
head's  behaviour  in  my,  house,  and  his  discourse  concerning  his 
raaater  Dr.  Hookes.  Anid  they  offered  to  depose  it  all  upon  oath. 
And,  above  aU,  the  next  day, .  beioff  Saturday,  June  the  1 1th,  Mr. 
Mcore  coming  from  London,  immediately  found  the  original  letter,- 
that  Blackhes^  had  brought  me  from  the  pretended  Docter. 

Wherefore,  being  furnished  with  aU  these  freslxmateni^,  espe- 
daQy  with  the  letter  its^f  ;  and  being  not  a  lit^  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  rogue  bad,  the  second  tifloe  of  bis  coming,  been  so  earnest 
to  get  into  my  study,  .or  any  of  the;  other  rooms ;  and  that  he  had 
the  diabolical  malice  against  me,  to  come  to  my  house  a  thhxl  time, 
on  pretence  of  condoling  my  misfortune,  wiiich  I  then  thought  it 
waa  probable  had  chiefly  proceeded  irom  his  malicious  peijury 
against  me*  AU  this  considered,  I  resolved  to  go  to  LoMon  on 
Moi^day  morning  with  these  servants^  and  to  carry  the  letter  that 
he  brought  me  as  from  Dr.  Hookes,  to  lay  the  whole  boainess  be- 
fore the  l(sids  of  the  committee,  and  to  desire  their  farther  ezamin- 
atioifc.of  Blackhead  upon  these  particulars. 

.  Accordingly  on  Moiiday»  June  the  15th,  I  went,  and  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  lords  that  mommg  in  the  usual  place. .  When 
thenp.  was  a  fuU  committee,  I  sent  to  them  by  a  clerk  of  the  council-, 
intrgating  that  I  might  have  a  short  audienoe.  After  some  time,  I 
was  introduced.  There  were  present  (betides  most  of  the  lords,  be- 
fiire  mentioned)  three,  otibeis,  whom  I  had  not  seen  there  since  my 
firu«p|]Meanmce  before  them,  .the  Marqniw  of  Caermarthon,  I^rd 
JPreddent,  the  I^rd  Qodplphin^  and  Sir' John  Lowthen 

VOI..X.  c 
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Wb«D  I  ewskt  into  the  Tooin»  and  waa  just  going  to  ympag^  the 
busiaeM  thai  brought  me  thither,  any  Lord  Nottiogham  prevented 
rm»,  and  said: 

My  Lerd>  do  you  know  that  person  there?  (pointing  to  a  man 
who  stood  behind  the  priTy-counsellors,  near  the  door  which  leads 
into  the  puUiok  room.) 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  him. 

£aid  of  Not.  My  Lord,  I  pray  observe  him  well. 

Biriiop  of  Roch.  Upon  my  credit  I  never  saw  this  man  before 
iQ  my  life,  to  die  utmost  of  my  knowledge. 

Then  the  person  standing  there  looked  boldly  upon  me,  and 
ai^d,  do  yon  not  know  me  my  Lord  ?  do  not  yon  remember  that  I 
oftoiated  some  weeks  at  Bromley  Cdlege,  for  Mr.  Dobson,  in  King 
James's  time  ?  And  that  I  preached  in  the  parish  church  there 
oooeor  twice? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lords,  I  solemnly  affirm  I  do  not  know 
this  man  :  I  never  saw  him  before :  I  never  knew  that  he  officiated 
in  Bromley^Cofiege :  I  nev«r  beard  him  preach  in  the  church  there : 
be  is  a  mere  stranger  to  me  :  he  may  have  seized  for  the  chaplain 
of  tha/t  oollege,  in  King  James's  time  ;  but  I  was  not  ihtn  oon» 
cemed  who  officiated  there.  He  may  have  preached  in  the  X^hurch, 
and  I  not  h«re  heard  him  ;  for  aboat  that  time  I  was  derk  of  the 
closet,  and  was  seldom  or  never  at  Bromley  on  Sundays,  by  reaaon 
of  my  attendance  on  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmaik,  either  at 
Whitehafior  Windsor,  or  Hampton-Court,  or  Richmond. 

The  same  person  presently  took  me  up,  with  insolent  confidence 
you  will  knowBse  better  when  Captain  Lawe  appears;  I  warrant 
you  don't  know  captain  Lawe  neither. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lords,  if  any  of  your  lordships  please  «o 
ask  me  any  thing,  I  shatt  answer  with  all  nespect.  But  I  do  not 
undcrstamd  that  I  am  bound  to  satisfy  thu  saucy  fellow's  queationa  ; 
yet,  because  he  has  asked  me  softuniHarly,  touching  my  aoquaia* 
tanoe  with  one  captain  Lawe,  I  assure  yon  I  know  not  any  sndk 
man  in  the  worid  as  captain  Lawe. 

But,  my  Lords,  by  this  peraon's  discourse,  I  am  induced  lo  be« 
Itevv  he  may  be  the  Young  with  whom  the  other  knave,  Blackhead, 
pretended  the  kst  time  that  I  held  a  strict  correspondence  by  hia 
means. 

Earl  of  Not.     This  man's  name  ia  Young,  Robert  Young. 

Bishop  of  Rodi.  Then,  my  Lords,  because  my  Lord  President, 
and  some  of  the  other  lords,  were  not  here  then,  I  must  beg  leaiv* 
of  those  that  were,  that  1  may  repeat  whati  then  remembeied  con« 
censing  one  Robert  Young.  Whereupon  I  recollected  the  subatanoo 
of  what  I  had  said,  of  a  letter  I  had  rooeived  some  yean  fimoe^ 
dated  at  Newgate,  from  one  of  the  same  name,  who  pretenAsdhtfli* 
i^  to  be  a  clergyman. 

I  added,  It  seems,  my  Lards,  by  his  own  eonrfossioii,  that  this  ia 
the  very  same  Yoimg.  Bu^  as  I  nover  saw  him  hefofe  he  Wis  in 
Newg;ate,  ao  I  declare,  npon  the  foith  of  a  christian,  I  never  saw,  or 
heard  from  him  since  that  letter ;  however,  I  am  very  glad  yon 
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have  him  now ;  I  make  no  4o«bt  but  he  will  be  fimiid  in  tfa^  end 
fttch  another  viHain  as  Blackliead  was  proved  to  be  on  Friday  last. 

But,  my  Lords^  said  I,  the  business  that  broiis|ht  me  to  wait  oh 
you  now  is  to  intreat  you  to  take  that  same  Blacnieiid  into  fbrthet 
Mamination,  and  to  inquire  a  Tittle  more  into  bis  part  in  thii 
wicked  contrivance,  whatever  it  is* 

My  Lords,  since  I  went  to  Bromley,  my  servant,  Mr.  M6ore, 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  retrieve  the  very  original  letter  that 
Blackhead  brought  me  from  his  counterfeit  master,  doctor  Hookes, 
Then  I  deliver^  the  letter  in  at  ite  table,  and  my  Lord  dotting* 
ham  read  it  aloud.  And  to  shew  with  what  a  treacherous  insinua- 
tion,  and  plausibility  of  style  it  was  written,  to  draw  from  me  an 
answer  under  my  own  hand^  I  here  set  down  the  very  letter  hself, 
word  for  word : 

My  Lore?, 
'  "D  EING  destitute  of  a  cnrarte,  one  Mr.  JameaCurCk  oatte  i%  Ine, 
'  aD  who  produced  letters  dimissory  (bearing  date>    Maroh  ISth. 
<  01)  and  likewise  letters  of  orders  under  j^iir  hand  and  epiaeopsA 
'  seal.     NoWy  my  lord,  willing  I  am  to  employ  any  that  your  kUfi^ 

*  ship  shall  recommend,  and  give  him  all  the  eneonragement  ima^n- 
'  aible  ;  but  being  since,  by  his  own  words,  suspicions  that  'hia  in« 
^atrnments  are  forged,  I  have  therefore  on  purpose  sent  my  man  Co 
'  know  the  truth  thereof,  and,  in  order  thereunto,  Ihwmbly  beg  your 
'  lordship  to  give  an  account  in  yours  by  this  bearer,  promising,  Air 
'  the  church  of  England's  credit,  and  likewise  your  lordship's  honour, 
'  that,  if  he  be  an  impoistor,  I  will  see  him  bi  ought  to  oottdign 
'  punishment  for  such  nis  forgery  ;  but,  if  he  be  ikot,  I  b^  yoitr 

*  lordshfp's  pardon  for  this  trsuble,  oecastoned  by  my  candid  af- 

*  feetton  for  your  lordship,  and  ail  clergyman,  being  noc  wlAlifig  to 
'  have  them  imposed  upon. ' 

'  1  am  your  lordship's 

*  most  obedient  servant, 
Windgrave, 
Apr.  a.  -.92.  •  ROBERT  HOOKES,  D.  1). 

Now,  my  lords,  proceeded  I,  I  thought  it  would  be  for  your 
•cmce  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  received,  froas  divers  of  my 
servants,  a  farther  account  of  all  Blacldicad's  demeanor,  the  first, 
aaoond,  and  third  time  be  was  at  my  house  at  Bromley  ;  for  he  was 
there  a  third  time  also,  which  I  knew  not  of,  before  I  went  home 
on  Friday. 

Then  I  summed  up  what  has  been  said  before,  myaervantawere 
ftady  to  depos«tothat  purpose  :  eo»eluding  thus,  my  lorda,  my 
aervants  are  attending  without ;  I  pray  that  Blaohhead  may  he 
%ioiight  before  them  Ihce  to  face,  and  that  they  may  be  adimittod 
to  give  it  upon  oath,  what  they  have  to  say  concerning  him. 

XJfWfithiaaefacalofibe lards HM,iaiidfor Blackhead;  «i4he 
was  sent  for. 
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But,  before  he  came,  they  called  in  Mrs.  Young,  the  wife,  it 
seems,  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  Young  ;  but  what  a  kind  of  wife, 
apd  which  of  the  two  wives  he  had  at  one  and  the  same  tim6,  wftl 
appear  in  what  follows. 

When  she  was  come  in,  my  Lord  Nottingham  said  to  her,  Mary 
Young,  whence  received  you  this  paper  ?  taking  up  a  paper  thai 
lay  upon  the  table. 

Mary  Young.     I  had  it  from  captain  Lawe. 

Earl  of  Not.     What  did  be  say  when  he  gave  it  you  ? 

Mrt.  Young.    He  bid  me  deliver  it  to  my  husband. 

Earl  of  Not.    What  did  he  say  it  was  ? 
.  Mrs.  Young.    He  said  it  was  a  sociate,  or  some  such  word. 

Earl  of  Not.  What !  Did  be  deliver  you  a  paper  of  this  treason- 
able nature,  in  the  manner  as  it  is,  to  be  given  to  your  busband^ 
without  sealing  it  up,  or  inclosing  it  in  anouier  paper. 

Afr*.  Young.    Yes,  my  lord,  he  did. 

£arl  of  Not.    Did  he  tell  you  any  of  the  names  to  it. 

Mrt,  Young.  Yes :  he  said  there  were  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's,  and  some  other  lords 
names  to  it. 

Barl  of  Not.    What  passed  afterwards  between  you  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Young.  I  gave  it  my  husband,  and,  when  captain  LaWe 
came  for  it  again,  my  husband  said.  No,  these  lords,  whose  names 
are  subscribed,  have  not  been  so  liberal  in  the  relief  of  my  wants 
as  foirmerly ;  and  therefore  I  will  make  another  use  of  this  paper  ; 
and  so  locked  it  up. 

By  this  time  Blackhead  was  brought  in,  and  the  woman  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  to  be  kept  by  herself. 

Earl  of  Not.  Blackhead.  The  last  time  you  confessed  you 
brought  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  a  letter  from  B^rt  Toung,  under 
the  false  name  of  aoctor  Hookes. 

Blackhead.    Yes,  I  did. 

Earl  of  Not.    Can  you  know  that  letter  when  you  see  it  ? 

Blackhead.     I  cannot  tell,  I  doubt  I  cannot  know  it. 

Earl  of  Not.  '  Here  it  is  ;  (and  it  was  given  into  his  hand)  is  that 
the  same  letter  you  delivered  the  bishop  ? 

Blackhead.    I  am  not  sure  it  is. 

Earl  of  Not.    Consider  it  well ;  look  on  the  superscription,  you 
cannot  but  remember  that.    You  began  to  be  somewhat  ingenuous 
last  Friday  ;  if  you  relapse,  it  will  fare  the  worse  with  you. 
Blackhead.  Yes,  this  may  be  the  letter :  this  is  the  very  same  letter* 

Earl  of  Not.  And  you  received  zn  answer  to  this  from  the 
bishop,  fbr  Doctor  Hookes,  which  you  carried  to  Robert  Young? 

Blackhead.     Yes,  I  did,  I  own  it. 

Earl  of  Not.  But,  what  made  you,  when  you  were  at  Bromley 
die  second  time,  so  earnestly  desire  of  the  bishop's  butler,  and  his 
other  servants,  that  you  might  see  the  rooms  in  the  house^  especi- 
ally his  study  ? 

Blackhead.  No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  desired  to  see  the 
•tudy :  the  house  I  might,  out  of  curiosity. 

Earl  of  Not.  But  here  are  some  of  the  bishop's  servant^without. 
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,  « 

who  areready  to  swear^  that  you  prewed  very  often  to  get  a  sight 
of  his  study ;  saying,  you  had  the  freedom  at  your  master  Hookes, 
to  shew  any  stranger  his  books,  and  you  doubted  not  but  the  but- 
ler eoukl  do  the  same  there. 

Blackheads  I  cannot  deny  that  I  did  desire  to  see  the  bishop's 
study;  the  other  rooms  I  am  sure  I  did. 

Earl  of  Not.  What  reason  had  you  to  be  so  importunate  to  see 
that,  or  any  of  the  other  rooms  \  Had  you  any  paper  about  you, 
thatyon  desimed  to  drop,  or  leave  in  any  part  of  the  bishop's  house. 

Here  Blackhead  stopped,  as  very  loth  to  out  with  it ;  till  divers 
of  the  lords  ui^ged  him  to  tell  the  truth.  At  last  be  went  on,  though 
with  much  hesitancy. 

Blackhead.  Yes,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  paper  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  designed  to  put  somewhere  in  the  house. 

Earl  of  Not.    What  did  you  with  it  ? 

Blackhead,   I  did  leave  it  in  the  parlour  next  the  kitchen. 
'     Earl  of  Not.    In  what  part  of  the  parlour  } 
\    Blackhead.  In  the  flower-pot  in  the  chimney. 

Good  Lord  bless  me,  cried  I,  I  seriously  protest,  I  never  heard 
that  any  paper  was  found  there  by  my  servants.  To  be  sure  they 
would  have  brought  it  me. 

1  Earl  of  Not,  But,  my  lord,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  send 
presently  to  Bromley^  to  see  whether  there  be  any  paper  still,  and 
whaktit  is« 

Bishop  ofRoch.  My  lord,  I  will  send  one  away  immediately. 
Only  my  aervanls  are  without,  expecting  to  be  sworn.  Be  pleased 
first  to  call  them  in,  and  dispatch  them. 

■Sarl^  Not.  Nay,  my  lord,  there  is  no  need  of  that  testimony 
now.  ^r  t^is  fellow  has  said  already  more  than  they  know.  He 
has  con€«:med,  not  oii\y  ibatbe  desired  to  »ee  your  bouae,  and  par- 
ticularly yourstudy»  but  that  he  did  it  with  an  inteution  to  leave 
a  paper  somewhere  in  it ;  and  that  he  did  leave  one  in  your  parlour, 
and  in  the  flower-  pot  of  the  chimney. 

BUhop  ofMoch,    Then,  my  lord,  I  will  send  away  forthwith. 

Mart  of  Not,  Stay,  my  lord,  let  us  first  examine  him  a  little 
fiirther.  Blackhead,  what  paper  was  it  you  left  in  the  bishop's 
chimney,  in  the  flower-pot  ? 

Blackhead,    It  waa  the  association. 

Earl  of  Not,  Was  it  this  paper  here  ?  Shewing  the  association 
that  lay  upon  the  table. 

Blackhead.    Yes,  it  was. 

Earl  of  Not,  How  came  you  by  it  ?  and  who  advised  you  to 
lo^fe  it  there  ? 

-  Mlackhead.  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Young,  and  he  advised  me  to 
leave  it  in  the  bishop's  house,  as  I  did. 

Earl  of  Not.  Did  Young  direct  you  to  put  it  into  the  flower*pot 
in  the  parlour  ? 

Blackhead.  Yes,  he  did,  and  I  put  it  there  accordingly  in  the 
flcmer-pot. 

Earl  ^  Not »    But  were  you  not  a  thixd  time  in  the  bishop's 

c3 
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bouse?  It  was  upon  a  Sunday,  which  it  aeenu  was  Whit*Suiiday. 

Blackhead.    I  was. 

Earl  of  if  at.  You  pretended  to  condole  for  the  bishop's  impri- 
sonment :  it  is  manifest  that  could  not  be  your  business.  What 
was  it? 

Blackhead,  I  was  desired  by  Mr.  Youngs,  seeing  the  association 
was  not  found  by  those  who  apprehendled  the  bishop,  to  g^  to 
Bromley,  and  try  to  recover  it^  that  being  the  original.  I  did  so, 
I  came  into  the  house  before  any  of  the  servants  were  aware,  I 
went  into  the  parlour  unseen,  and  took  the  paper  out  of  the  same 
place  where  I  had  put  it,  and  delivered  it  again  to  Mr.  Young. 

Bishop  of  Roch,  My  lords,  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  all  thia. 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful  goodness  of  Go«i,  in  this  my  ex- 
traordinary deliverance.  It  appears,  by  what  this  frUow  confesgea, 
that  this  forged  association  was  in  my  house,  in  a  flower-pot,  for 
many  days  together  ;  and  that  it  was  there  at  the  very  time  I  was 
seized  on  by  your  lordship's  order.  For  he  says  he  put  it  there  the 
second  time  he  was  at  Bromley^  which  was  a  pretty  while  before  I 
was  in  hold,  and  took  it  not  out  till  the  thirJ  time,  which  was 
upon  Whit-sunday,  the  ninth  day  after  I  was  under  confinement ; 
andy  by  a  strange  and  marvellous  providence,  that  parlour,  wheic 
)ie  says  it  lay  so  long  in  the  chimney,  was  never  searched  or  in- 
quired after  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  or  the  messenger. 

The  other  part  of  the  house,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  hall^  wheve 
my  study  is,  and  bed-chamber  above  stairs,  and  a  parlour  and 
drawing-room  beloWi  all  these  they  searched  very  accurately; 
particularly,  I  well  remember,  the  messenger  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  flower*pots  in  every  chimney ;  which  seemed  very  odd  to  me 
then,  but  I  now  understand  the  meaning  oi  it. 

At  this,  my  Lord  Sydney,  my  Lord  Nottingham,  my  Lovd  De- 
vonshire, and  Bome  others  ^f  the  council  affirmed,  that  they  per* 
fiectly  remembered^  both  Blackhead  and  Young  did  especially  di« 
rect  them  to  give  order  to  those,  who  shouU  be  sent  to  take  me,  to 
search  ^1  the  fk)wer-pots. 

By  this  tinie  it  was  thought  seasonable  by  the  lords  to  confront 
Blackhead  with  Young* 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  the  counterfeit  asaociatioB,  being  hamdU 
ed  about  the  table,  was  at  length  delivered  to  me  ;  it  was  to  this 
purpose,  as  much  of  it  as»  by  a  transient  view,  I  could  carry 
away  in  my  memory  : 

'  npHAT  we,  whose  names  viere  subscribed,  should  solemnly 
^  -1-  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  contribute  oor  utmost 
^  asa^ance  towards  King  James's  recovery  of  his  kingdoms:  that, 

*  to  this  end,  we  would  have  aeady  to  meet  him,  at  hb  landings 
<  tJiuit3h^housan4  men  well  armed ;  that  we  would  seize  upon  the 

*  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive;  and  take  cart, 
^  Iiia4  wme  slieng  gaoisen  sbaold  he  (pftAmOi  deKveied  iitfo  bis 
'  hands  ;  and  furnish  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  DMMieyi  Sm 

<theii^ppartorhi««mu;'  «r  lethit 
March  20,-91. 
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And  ihe  fofged  subflcriplionf  mu^  u  I  remebiber,   after  this 

manner : 

W.dmi. 

Mturkborougk,  SaMuty,  Tko,  R^fh^i 

Cantbury^ 
BoiU  Firehrace.  Join  JViicoan. 

Now,  upon  the  fiM  sight  of  thift  paper,  I  preientlj  udi^  I  pro- 
test, my  lords,  I  am  very  much  amaeed  to  see  my  hand  so  weH 
counterfeited  ;  aU  the  dift^rence  is,  they  have  done  me  the  falrwsr 
to  write  it  finer,  than  I  can :  otherwise,  I  acknowledge  it  is  sa 
like,  that  I  verily  beliete,  I  myself,  had  J  seen  it  in  aaotber  plice, 
should  have  been  apt  to  doubt,  whether  it  were  of  my  writing,  •r 
no.  I  am  confident  it  might,  upon  the  first  hhiah,  deoetvelhehcat 
friends  I  have. 

But,  my  lords,  here  is  another  innocent  person's  MTj  whose 
hand  I  know  very  well,  and  I  dare  venture  to  say,  it  is  oveb  belter 
forged  than  mine  ;    I  mean,  Archbishop  Sanenm's. 

Lord  Goiolphin.  My  lords.  I  am  Very  well  acquainted  with 
Ardihisfaop  Sancroft's  hand,  and  really  it  is  here  most  exactly 

counterfeited. 

Moreover,  my  Lord  Goddphin,  my  Lord  Sydney,  and  others  said* 
that  the  Earl  of  Marleborough's  hand  had  been  so  w<fi  feigned,  in 
a  letter  pretended  to  be  written  to  Yo«ng  himself^  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  his  most  intimate  friends  to  observe  any  distinc- 
tion ;  and,  in  that  letter,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  said  to  have 
the  paper  in  his  keeping ;  which  appears  now  to  have  been  meaat 
of  the  false  association's  being  in  my  custody* 

Nay,  my  Lord  Sydney  asssured  me,  these  v«ry  impostcnrt  had 
brought  him  a  letter,  supposed  dso  to  he  written  by  me  to  Young ; 
which,  being  but  of  or^toary  matien,  lie  thought  not  worth  the 
keeping,  but  be  well  remembered,  the  subscription  of  ray  name 
was  very  like  this  in  the  association^  as  well  indeed  it  night. 

By  wis  time.  Young  being  come  into  the  room,  my  Lord  Not- 
tingham  spdce  to  him : 

Young,  look  upon  that  letter  (shewing  him  his  own  to  mo,  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Hookes)  do  yen  know  that  hand  ? 

Young.    No,  I  don't  know  it. 

Earl  of  Not.  Did  not  you  send  that  letter  to  the  bishop  « 
RocbeaCer,  by  Blackhead?  ^    «.  ^     ^ 

Yomkgs  No,  I  know  no  Hoohes ;  I  aever  wf  it  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  but  in  my  own  name,  with  my  own  hand. 

E&rl  ^  Not.    What  say  you.  Blackhead  ? 

BiackMod.  I  did  receive  that  very  letter  frett  Mn  Young's  own 
hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochciter  with  mine. 

Earl  ef  Not.  (Taking  vif  tfce  asKiciation,  a»d  shewing  it  to  Young) 
did  not  you  give  this  paper  to  BlaoUiead,  and  order  him  to  put  it 
into  a  chimney  in  the  Biihop  of  RediMler'e  house^  and  latD  a 
•wwer*pel»  if  there  weieany  ? 

o4 
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Young.  No,  I  never  desired  him  to  cvry  it  thither,  or  to  put  it 
into  a  flower-pot. 

Eari  of  Not.    What  say  you,  Blackhead  ? 
Blackhead.    lAr,-  Young  did  give  me  that  paper^  and  directed 
me  to  leave  it  in  the  hishop's  house ;  and,  if  I  could,  to  put  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  some  room ;  which  I  did,  in  the  parlour. 
Young.    There  is  no  such  matter,  I  ahsolutely  deny  it 
Upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Sydney,  and  some 
others  of  the  counsellors,  asked  Young,  Why  then  did  you  give  us 
such    express  directions,    to  send,  and   search    the  flower-pots; 
among  other  places,  in  the  hishop's  house  ? 

Young.  I  said  nothing  of  flower-pots.  I  bid  you  take  care  that 
the  bishop's  person  should  be  exactly  searched  ;  because,  when  he 
went  abroad,  he  carried  the  association  about  him  ;  when  he  was 
at  home,  he  put  it  in  some  private  place,  for  fear  of  surprise ;  per- 
haps, I  might  say,  in  the  chimney. 

The  lords  replied,  Nay,  we  all  well  remember,  you  particularly 
mentioned  the  flower-pots. 

Earl  of  Not.    Young,  when  you  perceived  that  the  persons  sent 
to  seize  on  the  bishop  had  missed  the  association,  did  not  you  then 
desire  Blackhead  to  go  a  third   time  to  the  bishop's  house,  and  to 
take  it  out  of  the  pot,  where  he  had  laid  it } 
Young.    No,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 
Earl  of  Not.    What  say  you,  Blackhead  ? 
Blackhead.    At   Mr,  Young's  request,  I    went  to  the  bishop's 
house  a  third  time ;  it  was  upon  a  Sunday  ;    I  privately  got  into 
the  parlour,  and  took  out  the  association  out  of  the  sante  flower- 
pot where  I  had  laid  iX,  and  returned  it  back  to  Mr.  Young. 

Young.  This  is  a  combination  between  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Blackhead,  to  bafile  the  whole  discovery  of  the  plot. 

Which  saying  of  Youns's  could  not  but  raise  a  general  smile 
among  all  the  company,  tney  lifting  up  their  hands  with  great  in- 
dignation at  his  unparalleled  impudence. 

Bishop  of  Rock.  I  thought,  my  lords,  the  last  time  I  was  here, 
Blackhead  was  the  most  brazen-faced  fellow  that  ever  I  saw  ;  but 
uow  I  find  this  same  Young  to  be  a  much  viler  miscreant  than  he. 
This  is  so  base  a  suggestion  against  me,  and  so  impossible  for  me 
to  be  guilty  of,  and  I  know  your  lordships  so  little  suspect  it  of  roe, 
that  I  need  not  make  any  answer  to  it  in  my  defence. 

lard  President  Young,  thou  art  the  strangest  creature  that  ever 
I  heard  of:  dost  thou  think  we  could  imagine,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Bochcster  would  combine  with  this  thy  confederate,  to  have  an 
association  written,  with  his  own  hand  to  it,  and  then  laid  in  his 
own  house,  in  a  flower-pot  there  ?  which,  if  it  had  been  found, 
must  have  endangered  his  life :  and  we  see  it  was  the  most  re- 
markable good  fortune  to  him  that  ahnost  ever  happened  to  any 
man,  that  it  w«s  not  found  there. 

But  Young  atiU  persisting,  that  he  believed  I  had  taken  Black- 
head off,  they  were  both  ordered  to  withdraw.  And,  I  assure  mj 
reader^    thst,  daring  this  whole  examination,   Chough  Young^ 
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Ibrgery  was  so  evidently  convfcted  by  the  confession  of  his  own 
companion,  and  instrument,  yet  be  behaved  himself  with  a  daring 
unconcerned  confidence,  with  a  bold  and  erect  countenance, 
though  it  bad  naturally  very  much  of  a  villain  in  it.  His  whole 
carriage,  indeed,  was  such,  as  became  the  discipline  he  has  under- 
gone  for  these  divers  years ;  having  so  long  been  almost  a  constant 
inhabitant,  together  with  his  wife,  of  many  of  the  common  gaols 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  as  you  shall  find  before  I  leave  them. 

But  to  make  haste  to  the  conclusion  of  this  narration  ;  the  Lord 
president  called  for  the  letter  which  Young  had  sent  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Hookes.  When  his  lordship  had  viewed  it  deliberately, 
he  asked  also  fbr  the  association,  and,  having  cotqpared  them  for 
some  considerable  time,  he  broke  forth  in  these  words,  Beally,  my 
lords,  it  is  a  very  great  providence,  that  this  letter,  sent  by  Youngs 
under  the  name  of  Hookes,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  pre^ 
served  by  his  servant :  For  this  very  letter,  and  the  association, 
were  botn,  apparently,  written  by  the  same  hand  ;  you  may  per- 
ceive there  is  no  manner  of  difierence  in  the  writing,  but  only, 
that  the  letter  is  written  in  a  less  hand,  as  letters  are  wont  to  be« 
and  the  association  in  a  greater,  as  a  publick  instrument. 

At  this,  the  whole  board,  one  afler  another,  had  a  perfect  sight 
of  both,  and  all  applauded  the  happiness  of  the  disoorery :  fbr  it 
was  as  clear  as  light  to  all  that  were  present,  that  the  letters,  and 
words,  of  both,  were  of  the  very  same  form  and  figure«  Particu- 
larly,  my  Lord  Godolphin  farther  observed,  and  made  it  plain  to 
them  all^  that  the  IF  in  W,  Cant,  in  the  subscription,  was  the  very 
same  letter  with  the  W  in  Whereas,  which  was  the  first  word  of  the 
counterfeit  association. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  Great  is  truth,  and 
it  will  prevail. 

Ailerall  this,  I  asking  the  lords.  Whether  they  had  any  farther 
service  to  command  me.'  And  they  sayiij^g,  No,  I  spoke  these  few 
words :  • 

My  lords,  I  must  always  acknowledge,  thal^  next  the  signal 
providence  of  God,  in  so  visibly  protecting  an  innocent  man,  your 
lordships'  fair  and  honourable  way  of  proceeding  with  me,  in  not 
shutting  me  up  close  in  the  Tower  immediately  upon  my  first  accu« 
siition;  but,  in  openly  confronting  me  with  these  varlets,  whilst 
the  matter  was  fresh  in  my  memory ;  .and in  so  strictly  and  impar- 
tially examining  them  now,  has  been  the  principal  occasion,  that 
my  innocency  has  met  with  a  vindicatioi^  as  publick  and  unquestion-* 
able,  *  as  I  myself  could  have  wished  and  prayed  for.  But  still,  my 
good  lords,  I  do  again  most  humbly  recommend  to  your  lordships,' 
the'  prosecution  of  this  black  contrivance  to  the  bottom,  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  justice,  and  for  the  safety  of  every  other  honest 
man,  whose  lot  this  might  have  b^en  as  well  as  mine.  I  am  sure 
your  lordships  all  believe,  that  there  can  be  no  gre^iter  service  to 
the  government,  especially  at  this  time,  than  to  have  such  peijured 
informen,  so  plainly  discovered^  to  be  severely  punished  according 
to  tiieir  demerits. 
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And  8o  I  todc  my  leave  of  their  lordships. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  can  remomber,  as  far  as  my  part 
goes  in  this  surprising  adventure.  As  to  the  account  I  promised 
of  my  wicked  accusers,  my  reader  shall  have  it  as  fast  as  my  weak 

2 res  will  give  me  leave  to  write  it. 
vg.  I,  1692.  THO.  RQPFEN. 

Bromley* 
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TO  THE  READER. 


T  is  well  known  to  divers  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  that  this 
second  part  was  finished,  and  has  lain  by  me  some  considerable 
time:  excepting  the  addition  of  some  very  few  original  papen 
lately  come  to  my  hands,  which  serve  only  to  explain  and  confirm 
some  passages  I  had  written  before. 

The  cause  of  my  not  printing  it  sooner,  was  an  expectation  of 
Robert  Young's  speedy  trial.  But  that  being  now  deferred  till  the 
next  term,  upon  occasion  of  Mr.  Aaron  Smith's  sickness,  I  have 
been  prevailed  with  no  longer  to  delay  the  publication  of  it. 

if  any  shall  stiH  surmise,  that  I  might  have  done  better  to  let 
him  alone  yet  a  little  while,  till  the  justice  of  the  nation  had  passed 
ttponhim :  I  answer.  That  well-nigh  all,  that  I  say  of  him,  relates 
to  such  of  his  crimes,  which  the  justice  of  this,  or  a  neighbooring 
nation,  has  already  passed  upon* 

And  though  I  can  prove,  this  viflainoiis  contrivance  of  his  plot 
kts  been  at  least  of  a  year  an^  a  hdf  standing  ;  and  do  knov 
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mmy  steps  oi  it  moce  than  are  hitherto  cominoDlT  known ;  and 
have  aeea  many  letten  to  this  effect,  aU  written  by  Robert  Yoan^s 
hand,  some  in  his  own  name,  some  forged  for  me,  and  divers  otluar 
poisons  far  more  considerable ;  yet  my  reader  will  find,  I  pass  aU, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  that  by,  and  leave  still  enough  to  be  pn^. 
dttced  against  him  at  his  trial 

I  do  indeed  briefly  touch  upon  his  late  endeavours  to  suborn  one 
Holland,  to  support  his  penuries  by  peijurin^  himself.  But  his 
discourse  with  Holland  to  that  purpose;,  and  the  mstructions  he  sent 
him  to  swear  by,  having  been  both  averred  already  upon  oath,  in 
an  open  court  of  justice,  before  a  great  assembly  at  HicksVHall, 
I  know  BO  pretence^  why  I  should  be  bound  to  conceal  what  was 
then,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  madepublick. 

The  truth  is,  the  chief  reason  that  urges  me,  at  this  time,  to 
mako  knofwn  to  the  world  the  certain  discoveries  I  have  made  of 
Robert  Yoiing's  detes^thle  villainies  of  all  kinds,  is,  that  I  am 
assured,  this  inftonous  man  does  still  persist  in  his  causdess  and 
wild  malice  against  me,  and  other  innocent  persons ;  and  at* 
tempts,  attbii  timtsofday,  to  justify  bis  foiled  aasodatioo,  by 
the  fake  testimonies  of  o&tn  Uke  himself. 

Wherefore,  since  he  will  not  give  me  over,  it  is  hi^  time  I 
should  begin  with  him :  and  whilst  he  goes  on  in  such  a  barbafoua 
manner,  to  strike  at  my  life,  surely  none  can  blame  me  if  I  debase 
myself  so  much  as  to  write  bia. 

But  if  any  one  shall  still  8i4ggest,  that  I  have  troubled  myself  too 
much,  and  spent  too  many  woras  on  so  inconsiderable  a  rascal :  I 
have  this  yet  te^  say,  that  since  be  could  thidi^  himaelf  so  conaider* 
able,  as  to  hope  to  oe  an  evidence  against  mine,  and  several  other's 
lives ;  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  to  tbem^  and  indeed  to  the 
piibUck,  should  I  iioi]^Tov«  hxm  toW  a  dangerous  rascal,  now  it  has 
come  so  unexpectedly  into  my  power  to  do  it 

It  seems  also  the  more  seasonable  for  me  at  this  very  time  to 
shew  him  to  the  worU  ;  since  Blackhead  has  made  a  second  escapf 
out  of  the  messenger's  hands  i  and  since  there  goes  about  a  letter 
(forged,  one  would  think*  by  Young  hims^,  among  his  infinite 
other  forgeries)  wherein  it  is  declared  in  BlacUiead's  name^  but  in 
Young's  English,  that  Blackhead  has  done  no  wrong  to  no  ma» 
iqpon  earth  but  Young. 

Whether  this  can  possibly  be  true,  I  leave  to  any  man  unon 
earth,  that  has  read  my  first  part  to  judge.  And  whoever  uM 
peruse  this  my  second  part,  I  doubt  not  but  he  wlU  be  convinced, 
that  whi^levet  Blackhead  kaa  don€,  I  have  done  Young  no  wvang. 

1 N  the  Ibnner  part,  I  promised  to  grre  some  account  and  charac- 
ter of  those  wi<^Eed  wretches,  that  brought  me  into  the  troubles 
there  described. 

I  eone  now  to  mi&e  good  mypromise.  Only  I  fear,  let  me  do 
vrtMl  eat^  tile  account  of  them,  wiiich  I  at  first  designed  should 
hev«ry$hoft,  wiB  bemvehtonger,  and  rise  to  a  far  greater  bulk 
than  I  intended  j  especially,  in  what  I  have  to  say  of  Robert  Yooog. 
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But  for  that,  I  hope,  my  reader  will  reckon  it  lobe  his  fault;  and 
only  my  penance :  since  his  life  has  been  so  highly  criminal,  and 
tiuris  so  clearly  attested,  that  I  must  foe  somewhat-large,  or  eke  I 
cannot  do  him  all  the  right  he  deserves,  and  fully  satisfy  the  world, 
concerning  him. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  never  have  been  brought  t6  .foul  my 
fingers  with  so  base  a  subject,  had  I  not  been  provoked,  and 
almost  challenged  to  it,  by  this  same  Young's  intolerable  insolence, 
even  after  he  found  himsdf  detected  of  manifest  forgery. 

For,  the  last  time  I  was  discharged  by  the  lords  at  Whitehall,  on 
Junel^e  13th,  whereof  I  have  already  given  a  full  relation  ;  whikt 
I  was  passing  through  the  outer  room,  in  my  way  home,  there  be- 
ing a  crowd  of  people  ;  I  stopped,  and  said,  I  pray  gendemen,  la 
Mr.  Young  here  }  I  would  fain  have  another  sight  of  the  man,  who 
has  put  himself  upon  me  as  my  old  acquaintance,  and  intimate 
finend :  though  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  till  this  very  day. 

Divers  of  the  company  presently  shewing  me,  where  be  was, 
sitting  by  himself ;  I  said  to  him,  Robert  Young,  your  convcience 
cannot  but  condemn  you,  for  having  thus  mortally  injured  me,  and 
other  innocent  persons.  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  ever  I  gave 
you  the  least  provocation ;  I  am  sorry  now  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  are  still  so  obstinate  in  defending  your  forgeries,  after  they 
mvebeen  so  undeniably  detected.  For  you  know,  there  is  on^  of 
your  own  confederates  within,  who  has  plainly  confessed  them. 
.  At  this  he  briskly,  and  most  audaciously  replied' to  me,  with* 
out  the  least  concernment,  that  I  could  observe,  Confessed  ! '  No  j 
you  shall  find  to  your  sorrow,  all  is  not  confessed  yet :  A  parlia- 
ment will  cone,  and  then  you  shall  hear  more  from  mief.  I  left 
him,-  praviag  Ciod  to  give  him  graee  to  repent ;  and  only  adding', 
that  else  he  w>as  mK>re  m  danger  6f  his  own  damnation,  tiian  t  Ct 
his  accusation  in  pariiament.  ^"■' 

Now  therefore,  becanse  of  this  impudent  defiance,  I  have  tnken 
«pme  pains  to  inquire  into  the  man,  and  his  former  course  of  Ufei 

And  notwithstanding  the  time  of  my  inquiry  has  be^n  so  short 
(for  he  was  never  personally  known  to  me,  till  I  saw  him  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  13th  of  June  last)  nay,  though  the  scene  of  his 
impious  actions  has  been  so  large,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  collect 
iny  intelligence,  from  far  and  near;  yet  I  have  been  so  fortunaiti; 
in  my  discoveries  of  him,  and  his  meet-help,  that  now  I  look  upon 
Ae  loathsome  heap  of  scandalous  materials,  I  have  got  feogeth^ 
against  him,  I  am  almost  aehamed  to  make  it  publtck. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  no  unacceptiA>le,  I  am  sure  it  will  b^ 
no  unseasonable  service  to  my  country,  to  present  it  with  a  faithful 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  graceless  wretches,  that  ever  vet  entefed 
upon  the  stage  of  evidencing  ;  which  I  think  is  as  bad  as  can  be 
said  of  him.  in  so  few  words. 

As  to  a  discovery  of  the  whole  plot,  and  contrivance  against  my* 
self  and  others,  I  have  been  able  to  penetrate  no  farther  vet,  thim 
to  find  that  it  was  hatched  and  ripened  in  Newgate,  wMrever  it 
was  first  laid,  or  designed. 
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Of  the  managen  or  abettors  of  it ,  there  are  but  very  few,  hither- 
to, come  to  my  knowledge ;  though,  no  doi^bt,  there  are  more  still 
bdiind  the  cnrtain.  And  many  other  honest  men,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, had  been  accused  after  the.  same  manner,  had  this  first  at- 
tempt taken  effect. 

For  how  can  it  be  imagined,  they  would  only  have  introduced 
the  good'Ardibisfaop  Sancroft,  ana  the  poor  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  jotnotg  us  with  three  or  four  persons  of  honour,  and  a  citizen 
or  twdf,  have  then  supposed  ua  to  be  so  mad  as  to  engage  under 
our  hands,  to  seize  on  the  Clueen's  person  ;  to  surprise  tl^  Tower ; 
to^  raise  a  mighty  army ;  and  to  bring  the  city  of  London  into 
aii^ection. 

■  No ;  without  all  question,  if  this  fadse  association  had  once  pass- 
ed for  anthentick,  many  other  papers  of  the  same  nature  would  soon 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  same  forge  :  to  the  involving  of 
many  other  innocent  persons,  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  like 
counterfeit  guilt. 

Bu^  till  time  shall  bring  to  light  more  of  this  detestable  work  of 
daikness,  the  whole  ign<Hniny  of  it  must  be  shared  at  present  among 
flie  pretended  witnesses,  whom  I  have  already  heard  named. 

Ot  these  there  was  one  Captain  Lawe,  mentioned  both  by  Young 
an4  his  wife.  And  they  boasted  much  of  his  concurring  testimony; 
when  he  should  appear.  Yet  of  him  I  have  nothing  more  to  sayj, 
than  that  I  find,  there  really  was  such  a  man  as  Lawe,  a  prisomi^ 
too  in  Newgate  ;  and  freed  from  thence  the  fifth  day  of  August, 
1691:  a  captain.  Young  said,  he  was;  and  he  might  as  easily 
make  him  one  as  he  made  himself  a  priest ;  which  (f  thank  God 
for  the  church's  sake)  he  was  no  otherwise  than  in  fiction. 

Hqw  this  eaptain  got  his  hberty,  I  have  yet  no  reason,  that  I 
fataw  of,  to  etamine  strictly  ;  seeing  he  has  hitherto  had  either  the 
laodesjty  or  tUe  canaizig  to  witlidr«w  hlmiell^  sod  not  to  ventttte 
being  an  evidence  in  so  bad  a  cause. 

Tor  the  present,  tbereforef  I  leave  Captain  Lawe,  as  I  found 
him,  with  no  other  mark  of  disgrace,  but  what  his  friend  Young 
has  fixed  upon  him,  by  naming  him  as  a  man  likely  to  deaerve  the 
title  of  the  third  discoverer  of  his  plot. 

Of  Blackhead  too*  besides  what  relates  to  myself,  which  the  rea- 
der has  had  before,  I  have  but  one  story  more  to  insert  here ; 
though  that  indeed  is  home^  and  to  the  purpose.  For  this  very 
Stephen  Blackhead  was  prisoner  also  in  Newgate,  and  condemned 
00  Janjaary  15,  l€S9,  to  stand  in  the  piUory,  and  to  lose  his  ears^ 
together  with  one  Lewis  and  one  Patrick,  behig  all  three  convicted 
of  pne  and  the  same  forgery. 

Lewis  and  Patrick,  it  seems,  were  so  ill  befriended,  as  to  have 
the  rigour  of  the  law  pass  upon  thenw  By  what  favour.  Blackhead 
caoietobe  reprieved  and  pardoned,  it  is  not  now  my  business  ovev- 
curiouslv  to  inquire :  else  I  could  peibsps  tell  ^a  story,  how  the 
k^av^e^  P^ing  himself  a  broken  taylor,  and  employed  in  the  solltcit- 
mg  of  others'  debts;  and  having,  as  is  usual  some  bills  and  letters  of 
attflmey  iat^sted^irithhim  Jbrthatpnrposc,  had  the  good  luck> 
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and  the  honesty,  by  delivering  up,  and  cancelling  one  of  them 
to  save  his  ears,  and  purchase  his  pardon. 

But,  perhaps,  I  do  not  weH  to  anticipate  any  part  of  BlacUiead'a 
other  knaveries,  not  doubting,  but  he  will,  in  time,  supply  abun* 
dant  matter,  to  deserve  a  like  history  of  himself.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  some  other  good  and  peaceably-minded  man,  having 
been  as  vilely  trepanned  by  him,  as  I  have  been,  though  perhaps,  by 
some  other  way  than  a  flower-pot,  will  have  the  same  reason  to 
search  into  all  hts  tricks,  and  to  set  them  out  with  as  nmch  variety^ 
in  as  ample  a  manner,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  do  Ktbert 
Young's, 

It  is  this  Robert  Young,  that,  I  conceive,  has  most  merited  to 
be  my  proper  subject.  By  what  appears  yet,  Blackhead  was  only 
the  tool,  and  the  instrument ;  Young  was  the  chief,  if  no€  the  first 
contriver  of  this  treacherous  design.  Blackhead  was  touched  with 
some  remorse,  so  far  as  to  reveal  some  part  of  the  truth  :  Young 
persisted  to  the  last,  without  any  relenting.  And,  when  one 
wouM  have  thought  he  should  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  with 
what  his  colleague  confessed,  he  had  the  face,  in  so  faonourrtAe  a 
presence,  with  a  prodigious  and  iuimitable  turn  of  impudence,  to 
impute  Blackhead's  confession  to  my  having  suborned  him. 

As  to  Robert  Young  therefore,  I  will  first  give  a  true  draught,  in 
little,  of  his  whole  life ;  that  my  reader,  keeping  the  principal 
passages  of  that  m  his  memory,  may  know  where  to  require  satis- 
faction in  any  particular,  from  my  original  papers. 

But  now,  in  the  ver^  beginning  of  Robert  Young's  story,  I  might 

be  at  some  loss,  what  is  really  his  name ;  for.  in  several  places,  he 

has  gone  under  divers  names ;   and  behaved  himself  so,  as  quiddy 

to  wear  them  aH  out,  and  to  make  it  necessary  for  Urn  to  change 

.  them  often. 

Thus,  on  smidry  occasions,  he  has  passed  under  the  names  of 
Brown,  Smith,  Hutt,  Jones,  Green,  &c.  In  Dublin,  he  some* 
times  called  himself  Marsh :  In  Rapboe,  Hopkins,  to  render  him- 
self more  acceptable,  in  his  ill  projects  ;  talnng  the  true  names  of 
the  wordiT  archbishop  and  bishop  of  those  sees,  at  that  time. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  find  the  name  of  Young  is  most  likely  to  pay 
sM  his  scores;  for,  notwithstanding  his  many  divings,  under  other 
disguises,  it  has  so  happened,  that  he  has  stiH  risen  up  again  at 
last,  in  his  own  true  name  of  Robert  Young. 

There  maybe  also  as  great  a  controversy  raised,  what  countir-' 
man  he  is.  In  some  of  the  original  papers  in  my  keeping,  he 
passes  for  an  Irishman*;  in  some,  mr  a  Scotchman ;  in  hiaown  letters 
(which  I  have  the  least  reason  of  all  to  believe,  and,  being  mysetf 
an  Engti^mian,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  believe)  he  gives  himself 
out  m  an  Engfishman,  bom  at  Chester.  Wherefore,  till  I  am 
more  foniltarly  acquainted  with  liim»  than  he  himself  says  I  am, 
I  muKt  he  forced  to  leave  his^  country  uncertahi:  though  I  am  con- 
fident, there  wBl  he  no  gteat  contention  or  emulatioa  between  the 
teteUttgdoma,  toirhich  of  diem  he  oirai  his  birth. 
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bk  ijbft  Mitt  letten,  wtereiii  kc  wj%  be  wm  born  «t  Ghe«l«f  »  be 
affiims,  that  hh  grandfather  was  Sir  Peter  Yeaiif*t  mn,  atid  hk 
frwodiaother  the  Duke  of  Lenox's  dauffbter.  Had  he  really  ^^i 
descended  from  Sir  Peter  Younf ,  I  might  still  urge,  tbtt  he  k  the 
more  to  blame  ki  rendering  an  honest  stock,  as  be  calla  it  tberey 
in&moni»  by  nudtinff  it  degenerate  iuto  the  mostenovmoos  erimes. 
But  how  can  I  credit  him  in  this  matter  of  his  extraction  from  Sir 
Peter  Yonng,  md  the  illusthous  house  of  Lenox;  when,  an  the 
very  same  paper,  there  foUows  immediately,  that  wbieb,  to  my 
knowledge*  is  a  horrid  lie :  thst  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the 
Biahop  of  Clogher  ?  For  I  shall  give  inlhllible  proof,  lliat  bis  prie«t^s 
orders  he  only  impoecd  on  hi mseify  by  his  own  ftlse  band. 

But,  to  clear  up  this  whole  business,  I  hare  also  by  me  a  true 
eopy  of  an  account,  he  gaveoffanms^;  wherein,  quite  fcrgetttog 
this  romanee  of  his  being  a  Cheshire  man,  and  his  near  kindrei 
to  the  Dnke  of  Lenox,  he  gives  this  narrative  of  his  own  lift. 

It  is  dated.  May  26,  1083 ;  and  declares  that  he  was  bom  at 
Warrington  in  Lancasbire ;  that  be  went  over  into  Ireland,  and  to 
acliool  at  IniskiBin :  that  he  thence  removed  to  Dublin  c^lege, 
being  eighteen  years  old;  where  he  continued  seven  years,  end 
was  ma<K  Master  of  Arts,  eleven  years  since ;  that  thenee  he  went 
to  be  curate  in  Leighlin,  and,  for  three  yean  last  past,  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  :  that  he  preached  all  the 
coccrses,  lor  the  dean  and  prebends,  at  ten  shittingB  a  sermon : 
thai  he  had  all  the  book-money,  that  is,  the  fees  for  mairiages, 
burials,  and  christenings,  there  being  no  other  parlsh«chureh,  but 
the  cadwdral :  tbat  he  lived  in  the  bishop's  house,  till  his  death, 
sinoe  Christmas :  that,  two  years  before,  be  married  the  bishop's 
hoose-fceeper :  that  he  had  testimonials  from  the  college  of  Dublin, 
and  waa  ordained  by  his  own  bishop. 

li^ow  would  net  any  plain  honest  man  take  this  to  be  a  simple 
aiad  true  narrative  of  the  man's  birth,  his  edecation,  and  conver»a« 
tion  ?  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every  line  slmostoT 
all  this  is  full  of  gross  falshoods.  And,  as  ilMuck  would  have  it, 
after  he  and  his  reputed  wife  bad  rambled  over  England  for  dirers 
vean,  and  cheated  nrahitudes  of  well-disposed  persons,  by  the 
help  of  Mie  and  lying  certificates,  they  being  at  last  appreliende<it 
and  imprisoned  at  Bury,  as  you  will  hear,  confessed  before  tbe 
magistrates,  that  all  their  testimonials  and  recommendations  were 
false,  and  forged. 

Wherefore  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  still  in  the  dark,  as  I  find  it, 
that  age  of  Mr.  Young's  life,  which  he  has  made  either  to  be 
fliefely  fohulons,  cfr  so  mixed  wiHi  truth  and  faUe,  that  there  is  no 
diatinguishing  between  tbera.  I  now  apply  myself  to  tbat  part  of 
it,  which,  from  undoubted  te^imony,  I  can  affirm  to  be  historical. 
And  I  shall  date  the  beginning  of  this  period  about  tbe  year  1080* 
In  that  year,  or  near  thef^upon,  his  first  famous  exploit,  that  oc- 
curs to  me  worthy  of  himself,  was  his  marrying  a  second  wift,  MaiY 
Hitt,  whibt  his  irst  kwM  wife  Anne  Yeabsly  was  living ;  with 
wWmha  hadeobabited  five  ymn,  end  had  three  cUMren  by  her. 
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Then,  to  qualify  himself  for  emp1o3^ent  in  the  church  of  Ire« 
land,  and  to  maintain  his  family  (which  he  had  taken  such  a  way 
to  increase)  he  did  really  insinuate  himself  into  deacon's  orders  by 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo  ;  whom  he  circumvented  by 
forging  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell's,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford's,  and 
other  clergymen's  hands,  to  false^  but  very  ample  testimonials  of  his 
morals  and  learning. 

But,  as  for  his  priest's  oiders,  he  was  beholden  to  no  bishop  for 
them :  he  had  only,  recourse  to  his  own  incomparable  faculty  of 
counterfeiting  hands  and  seals  :  so  that,  if  that  same  Dr.  Hookes, 
you  wot  of,  had  been  but  an  honest  man,  he  might  easily  have 
found  out  the  false  priest,  without  ever  troubling  himself  to  write 
to  me  about  him. 

However,  being  after  this  manner  ordained  deacon,  and  hav- 
ing ordained  himself  priest,  he  got  to  be  entertained  as  a  curate» 
first  atTallogh  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford;  whence,  for  divera 
crimes,  he  ran  away  with  another  man's  horse,  which  he  never  re* 
stored :  then  at  Castle-Reah  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  whence 
he  was  forced  to  flee  for  getting  a  bastard ;  and,  lastly,  at  Kildallin 
in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore. 

Nor  had  he  been  long  in  this  last  cure,  but  be  was  accused,  for 
many  heinous  offences,  before  the  bishop  of  that  see^  who,  at  the 
time  of  my  writing  this,  is  the  most  Reverend  Archbdsbop  of  Dub- 
lin ;  whose  just  description  of  the  man  I  shall  give  in  its  due.place ; 
wherein  his  grace  has  represented  him,  as  the  most  impudent, 
lyii^?9  profligate  wretch  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Wherefore,  to  escape  the  justice  of  his  diocesan,  who  knew  him 
so  thoroughly,  he  fled  into  the  diocese  of  Raphoe.  But,  being 
pursued  thither,  and  traced  out  by  the  notoriety  of  some  of  his  new 
pranks,  he  was  apprehended  by  my  old  friend  Bishop  Hmpkins, 
and  first  imprisoned  at  Lifierd  ;  then  removed  to  the  gaol  of  Cavan, 
where  he  was  presently  loaded  with  many  of  his  former  crimes, 
especially  for  having  two  wives  then  living;  Simon  Hutt,  the 
father  of  the  second,  being  then  an  inhabitant  and  inn«keeper  in 
Cavan. 

Whereupon  the  ffood  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  now  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  fearing  Robert  Young  might  come  to  be  hanged  in  his 
gown,  degraded  him  from  his  orders  ;  if  I  may  call  them  his,  since 
the  one  of  them  he  had  surreptitiously  gotten,  the  other  was  really 
none  at  all. 

Shortly  after  he  was  indicted,  and  should  have  been  tried  for  his 
having  two  wives  :  but  he  had  so  ordered  the  matter^  by  an  admira* 
ble  artifice  (which  I  shall  tell  by  and  by)  that  the  two  women  could 
never  be  brought  together  at  his  trial,  to  own  him  for  their  husband. 

By  this  means  he  was  discharged  of  a  crime,  whereof  I  shall  pre- 
sentlv  give  manifest  proofs,  besides  his  own  confession,  under  hia 
own  hand;  which,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  think  he  did  coun- 
terfeit too. 

]hit,  still  being  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fiees  and  debts  contracted  there, 
to  f^ree  himself  thence  he  m^  application  to  the  Dukeof  Onnond^ 
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«t  that  time  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom ;  pretendi02»  that 
if  he  were  once  out  of  prison^  and  had  leave  to  appear  before  his 
grace,  he  could  make  notable  discoveries  of  dangerous  plots 
^l^inst  the  government ;  in  which  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
•nreral  bishops,  were  concerned. 

Whereupon,  the  popish  plot  having  been  just  before  in  full  vogue 
there^  as  well  as  here,  the  duke  thought  it  expedient  to  grant  him 
his  liberty,  in  order  to  his  coming  up  to  Dublin,  to  make  good  what 
he  had  so  confidently  promised. 

'  But  the  knave  had  his  end,  and  having  got  out  of  gaol,  by  a  pre- 
tence  so  plausible,  he  never  thought  of  calling  at  I)iiblin,  but  re- 
tired secretly  to  Inidkillin,  and  let  the  discovery  of  that  plot  shift 
for  itself :  which,  they  that  knew  him  best  may  think,  was  the 
hohestest  action  of  bis  life ;  to  break  only  a  promise,  that  h^ 
inight  avoid  being  an  Irish  evidence :  and  perhaps  some  of  my 
friends  may  be  apt  to  say^  Si  sic  ommia. 

Whilst  he  was  lurking  atluiskillin,  he  inticed  thither  his  second 
wife  Mary  Hutt,  who  has  ever  since  run  the  sane  fortune  with  him* 
and  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  all  his  frauds,  and  was  the 
very  woman  that  appeared  against  me  before  the  lords,  to  justify 
the  association.  So  that  from  that  time  we  hear  nothing  more  ot 
his  true  wife,  Anne  Yeabsley.  It  seems  he  then  intirely  cast  her 
ofi;  after  he  had  allured  her  by  the  most  solemn,  vows  of  living  with 
her  alone,  and  for  ever  renouncing  the  other,  to  be  the  chief,  in* 
•trument  of  his  not  being  convicted  at  Cavan ;  and  that  by  no  less 
than  a  downright  perjuring  herself  for  his  sijJce. 

But,  whatever  became  of  her,  it  is  certain,  Uiat  it  was  with  Mary 
Htrtt  he  fled  into  England,  in  or  about  the  year  1&83.  And,  from 
that  time  to  this,  they  have  run  a  constant  uninterrupted  race  of 
all  kinds  of  wickedne^ft  ii\  tbra  ktn^aui,  scarce  ever  passing  a 
month,  or  a  week,  of  these  eleven  years,  without  either  being' 
actually  in  some  prison^  or  committing  such  crimes  as  deserved  the 
deepest  dungeons. 

TTie  first  news  I  hear  of  him  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
upon  his  making  application  to  the  venerable.  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
for  some  employment  in  our  church.  This  he  did  in  the  garb,  and 
uiiderthe  character  of  a  distressed  Irish  clergyman  :  and,  to  prove 
himself  such,  he  exhibited  his  counterfeit  orders  from  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  And  I  must  not  omit,  that,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
modesty,  this  his  first  visit  at  Lambeth,  and  the  producing  his  or- 
ders there,  was  within  a  month  after  he  had  been  degraded  iu 
Ireland. 

But  the  wise  and  wary  archbishop  immediately  suspected  him 
and  his  letters  of  orders,  they  Ipeing  not.  in  form,  or  the  usual 
style,  nor  the  seal  fixed  in  its  due  place.  Against  all  which  ex- 
ceptions the  falsary  fenced  as  well  as  he  .could  with  a  shameless  lye.. 
Yet  he  received  no  other  answer,  but  that  his  grace  had  no  cure 
vmd  in  his  gift. 

But  Young  would  not  be  put  off  so ;  shortly  after  he  came  again, 
desiring  and  pressing  the  archbishop  to  recommend  him  to  be  a 
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«|i«bsii  toumtMp.«rt»  some  ca«  m  ow  «f  oar  »«*f^^ 
2Si».  Which  hi.gne«  .f»iBwfu.ed,  J«f  T"*'"^*^S2' 
^  before :  for,  »  the  m^  ti«e,  h*  M  ^ert  to  »'•  P^j 
du»Um  to  the  Aahbi  Aep  of  DubHm  t^f «  "»  Englw»d,  %  *  b^f 
Smation  concerning:  ttiU  bold  wd  «P<^»»^  «;^,^£* 
iwoduced  the  lettecB  hereefter  «»  d«>w»  from  ti»e  J/*™.  A«^™*^ 
SSaHm.  »d  the  li»d  Biriiop  of  Fer«  -^^.{f  «""^*''a 
hi*  forpng  of  orders  hi.  degradation,  hi.  double  marnage,  and 

"^SiJSi^iSlichbWhc^'s.  he  fojhwi*  -t  hi,  -oi»«  to 
Winder.  wSbk  the  court  theu  iwided,  with  «  P«t»^«V*«  "• 
JduJ,  th.^Ae  .et.  forth.  *.t  be' -«*7X  S.g'SS  2! 

Th»  petitio.  w«  "^^SS.  S oS  LJrf'jShJjSx5.H 
4k  Lord  Arcbbteho-  <^^*f™S&J^.  ^  ber  hmband.  came  m 
d«i.    Bat  wenay  be Bwe  the P«™<*^' T^'       They  took  » 

Aorterway,  '^^V^Z^^£^Afchhyb4  ""d  Buhop 

Hutt.  M^etinea  of  Robert  Uttm :  and  » cberte*  »«  «»B    ■« 
^^•'alS^htSSr^lugily^^^ 

their  Pr-K^  *"e£SdW  in''^;  wwlf ^wStaJ^STSJ 
Mtive  country.  ^^^^^^Uie  wiwatef  of  th«t  to-u.  th» 
^ecomnendanen.  *»,  *^-^;;jS«.d  up«  auipioion ;  wd,  h«im 

jj.wriy«nimned^y»«2'^  j„^„  j^tkl,  p^rteular. 
efthe  ?«««  *l'i±*53.1ndfoiii2lgttilty.  M»d  sentewwd  to 

Si^SrSiorRSStY*-.^  diM».tt,.h.of  Mar, 
goiogTnwKTw      -Um  Peiraon,  alias  Young.  . 

Greeo,  aha.  Hutt,  alias  ^"Jf"  '^  ,  p«r«ty  of  Af  nan«  of 

Some  t^«  £*  tS^SRSStt  hSfWoigh.  «»d  «l«ee.jd 
Creen,andoftlK<»po«  ■""■',,  J^    ^^  n«tbeis«toto 

out  of  it  a.  ««*  -»?f,^^lJvf  oTSirying  *%  B«ry.  ^ 
petrified  from  «o  gainfri  a  ♦^J^J^^/.^  .ItMiBg  <hdr 
rtin  carded  H  ou,  only  «»«^««  drSLnteaeain  Mat  not.  WnI 
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ift«Mie  <tfher  fatoe  recovmendatoiy  pftpera,  sbe  msied  for 
Ktt«  Mirj  J«n«i>  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Jo&es,  rector  «r  Ailiford  : 
in  others,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  Joini  Soiithj  stippot- 
ed  rselor  too,  at  the  sane  time,  of  the  same  Ashford^  in  the  4io- 
^0ieof  Canteirhiiry  :  whereas  neither  Jones,  nor  Smidi,  was  ever 
reetor  there^  no  nore  than  Doctor  Hookas  ie  rector  of  Wtiipare  in 
BiM^Eingfaaflnshilpe. 

However,  each  of  these  her  new  huiAiands  was  pretended  to  bt 
a  prisoner  for  a  vastdebt,  npoli  the  account  of  snretiship :  and  she 
oarried  about  wiiii  her  divers  counterfeit  letters  of  the  hand  still  of 
Arohbnhop  Sanoroft,  desiring'  (and  in  one  of  her  papers  nakinf 
Iria  ifrace  fauaiblj  to  beseech)  the  contributions  of  me  bishops  and 
eieivy  for  the  poor  man's  eidargement. 

This  cheat  was  indeed  more  cainful  to  them  than  the  fermer. 
The  archbishop's  hand  was  so  admirably  well  imitated,  especially 
in  4he  ■afaicffiptiops  of  his  name,  that  she  generally  met  with  a  very 
kiiiid  reception  ;  and  particulai4y  applying  herself  to  three  bishops, 
who,  of  all  the  bench,  were  the  archbishop's  most  intimate  friends* 
•ven  they  were  deceived  by  a  legerdemain  so  well  4evised^  anA 
ooliiiBg  donk^ng,  hmt  it  was  his  grace's  true  hand  (ttiougfa  they 
knew  it  aloMMt  as  well  aa  their  own)  they  and  their  «letgy  were 
WiMry  bountiful  to  Iter. 

Nor  was  Aobeit  Young  himself  all  this  while  idle>  but  some* 
titties  he  aooompanied  this  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Smith,  as  her 
brother  i  sometimes  he  came  after  her  as  her  receiver :  some* 
times  he  went  u  different  road  from  her,  as  her  agent  deputed  t« 
•oilicit  good  people's  charity  to  so  pious  a  work :  shewing  another 
Aiae  letter  imdor  the  hand  of  Dr.  Faulconberge,  secretary  to  the 
avtM>ifliMf> ;  wherein  were  set  down  divers  sums,  as  given  by  se- 
fwral  of  the  clergy,  to  draw  Vn  others ;  and,  among  the  rest,  I 
liiank  lier>  dhe  owns  iBae  receipt  of  41.  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochestier. 
X  adttiiit  how  it  was  possible  this  thdr  wicked  trade  was  not  soon- 
er disoovered ;  which  it  had  been  in  a  nation  less  charitable  tfaaii 
•ttia.  But  here  diey  successfully  drove  it  on  the  better  part  of  the 
year  l687>  till  at  length  the  archbishop  was  alarmed  from  divers 
qtUvters>  by  notice  that  his  hand  and  seal  went  a  begging  about 
lae  kingdom ;  which  occasioned  the  advertisements,  that  were 
men  to  the  whole  nation,  in  the  Gazettes  of  Septemfoer  and  Octo* 
ber  1687,  to  beware  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  Robert  Smith  ;  and  to  ap- 
prehend them,  thtft  they  night  be  dealt  wil^  according  to  law : 
wiiereiipon  Mrs.  Jones  was  very  closely  traced  to  Chester,  and 
acarelied  for  there  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  order.  But 
she  prevented  (he  diligence  of  his  messenger,  and  escaped  to 
London. 

Mot  long  afWr  ibis,  they  both  came  to  Bromley.  The  occasion 
af  itwas  (as  I  have  understood  since)  that  Mr.  Goodwyn,  who  offi- 
•iated  aomet-iBAe  for  Mr.  Di^son,  falling  suddenly  ill,  and  goi*^  to 
Lsndon  for  cure  ;  and  being  at  a  loss  for  the  supply  of  a  chaplain 
tt  the  College  of  Widows,  had  by  chance  <his  Young  offered  to 
iMai,   aa  «  gr«ve  Irish  clergyman,  of  good  preferment  in  Ibat 
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church,  but  at  present  out  of  businesSy  having  fled  that  kingdom 
with  his  family,  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnefs 
rage  against  the  protestants* 

By  help  of  this  imposture  he  and  his  wife  were  entertained  at 
Bromley,  though,  by  good  hap,  they  made  a  very  little  stay  here. 
Yet,  as  short  as  it  was,  he  has  left  signal  marks  behind  him  of  his 
wickedness,  and  particularly  of  bis  owning  that  he  had  the  knack 
to  counterfeit  any  man's  hand  in  England. 

However,  during  his  small  time  in  the  ooUege,  the  good  widows 
had  respected  him,  and  his  fellow  traTeller  so  kindly,  that  he  re- 
membered it  two  or  three  years  after,  when  he  was  in  Newgate. 
I  will  presently  produce  the  very  letter  written  thence,  in  which 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  beg  of  an  hospital^  and  in  a  canting  strain,  to 
intreat  they  would  make  a  collection  among  them,  towards  his  be- 
ing removed  to  the  king's  bench. 

The  whole  letter  is  full  of  prevarications  :  but  there  is  one  I  can- 
not forbear  mentioning  now*  For  though  the  true  cause  of  his  and 
his  reputed  wife's  being  clapped  up  in  Newgate,  was  their  forg* 
ing  several  bills  of  exchange,  and  receiving  the  money  upon  them, 
for  which  they  both  then  stood  convicted,  and  had  been  pilloried ; 
yet  be  solemnly  protests,  and  thanks  God,  that  he  was  not  a  pri« 
soner  for  any  ill  Uiing,  but  <mly  because  an  Irishman  (whom  I  pray 
God  forgive,  these  are  his  very  words)  swore  against  me,  that,  by 
virtue  of  bills,  I  raised  money  for  the  use  of  King  James:  whereas 
.(says  he)  you  all  remember  I  stood  up  for  the  church  of  England, 
and  stood  in  the  gap  against  the  Boman  Catholicks  in  the  worst  of 
times. 

But  after  a  short  time  of  sojourning  here,  of  about  six  weeks, 
ortwomonths^  in  the  year  1587,  Robert  Young  soon  perceived, 
that  the  poor  town  of  Bromley  was  not  a  proper  seat  for  him  to  set 
up  his  rest  in  ;  where  he  could  only  expect  a  bare  subsistence  by 
reading  prayers,  as  a  substitute  to  one  who  was  himself  a  substitute 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  college  :  whereas  he  knew,  and  had  practis- 
ed, a  far  more  ready  way  of  getting  a  plentiful  livelihood :  whether 
honest  or  dishonest  he  mattered  not 

Wherefore,  removing  hence  to  Wapping,  and  thence  to  White- 
chapel,  he  began  to  look  out  for  some  fitter  place  for  a  new  scene 
of  action ;  where  he  mig:ht  more  profitably  exercise  his  best«belov- 
ed  faculty  of  counterfeiting  hands  and  seals. 

At  length  he  cast  his  eye  on  St.  Albans,  a  town,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  great  trade,  and  convenient  distance  from  London,  and,  be- 
ing  so  great  a  thorough-fair,  be  pitched  on  to  practise  in  it  some 
of  the  cleanliest  feats,  I  must  say^  of  his  knavish  dexterity  in  that 
kind. 

Between  St.  Albans  and  London,  he  began  to  ply  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1688,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  crept  into  a  great 
familiarity  in  the  post-house  there.  By  what  arts  of  courtship  he 
became  so  intimate  on  a  sudden  in  the  fiunily,  I  leave  it  to  the 
ensuing  papers  to  inform  my  reader. 
However,  by  this  means^  be  procured  the  absolute  command  of 
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iH  tbe  mails  of  that  road;  and  so  had  the  opportunity  of  opening 
and  perusing,  and  taking  out,  and  putting  in,  nvhat  letters  he 
pleased,  between  the  chief  traders  of  those  parts,  and  their  corres- 
pondents in  London* 

Having  thus  furnished  himself  with  proper  tools,  and  chosen  as 
fit  a  shop  to  work  in,  as  any  in  England^  he  presently  fell  to  his 
usual  way  of  commerce ;  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  three  or 
four  instances ;  they  being  the  Tcry  same  for  which  he  and  his  sup- 
posed wife  were  afterwards  condemned  of  forgery  at  the  Old  Bailey* 

His  first  cheat  was  thus  :  in  July  1688,  he  went  to  Northamp- 
ton, and,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Smith,  paid  to  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  an  inhabitant  there,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  took 
his  biU  of  exchange  for  it,  to  one  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall  of  London : 
Mr.  Clarke  also  sending  a  letter  of  advice,  that  he  had  drawn  such 
a  bill  upon  him  for  the  use  of  Mr*  Robert  Smith. 

Robert  Youns,  whom  we  must  now  call  Robert  Smith,  forged 
another  biU  verbatim  by  the  true  one,  for  the  same  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  payable  to  himself  under  the  same  false  name ;  and, 
straight  coming  up  to  Loudon,  delivered  the  forged  bill  to  Mr. 
Kendall ;  which  being  so  very  exactly  done,  Mr.  Kendall  made  no 
delay  of  paying  it,  and  had  Robert  Smith's  receipt,  dated  July  16* 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  honest  Robert  immeaiately  took  horse, 
and  hasted  down  to  Northampton ;  where,  arriving  on  July  17,  he 
forthwith  went  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  offered  his 
bill  at  London,  but  Mr.  Kendall  refused  to  pay  it,  and  therefore  de^ 
sired  his  money  again,  producing  the  true  bill ;  which  Mr.  Clarke 
receiving,  and  seeing  no  imaginable  cause  of  distrust,  paid  the 
twenty  pounds  without  demurr. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Kendall  only  sustained  the  loss  of 
twenty  pounds,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  smiled  at  the  clever  con- 
trivance. But  that  which  next  follows,  was  more  extraordinary, 
and  struck  deeper  into  their  purses. 

And  how  can  my  reader  now  think  it  probable,  that  both  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Kendall  should  be  again  cheated  by  the  same  hand,  of 
a  much  greater  sum,  within  less  than  three  months  after  ?  Yet  so 
it  really  happened  4  and,  in  such  a  manner,  thai  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  it. 

His  second  St.  Albans  cheat,  therefore,  was  this.  Being  now 
become  perfect  in  the  exact  character  of  Mr.  Clarke's  writinff,  he 
forged  a  bill,  dated  October  5,  I688,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Claike  on 
Mr#  Kendall  >  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  payable  at  sight 
to  his  own  Mary  Young,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke. 

And,  because  there  was  a  necessity  that  a  letter  of  advice  should 
go  before  the  bill,  he  counterfeited  one  also  in  this  manner  :  In  the 
Northampton  bag,  which  be  opened  at  St  Albans,  he  found  a  long 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Kendall  by  Mr*  Chrke;  touching  divers  par- 
ticular affairs  theu  transacting  between  them*  This  letter  he  in- 
tercepted, transcribed  it  throughout,  and,  about  the  middle  of  his 
false  copy,  inserted  these  wor£,  that  he  had  drawn  on  Mr*  Kendall 
a  hill  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  paid  upon  sigbkir 
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Mr».  Mary  Clarke ;  and  ao  wcat  on  with  the  otiMt  tmaiaMiy  as  hi 
tbe  true  letter.  Thi»  forged  letter  he  pal  iato  the  Noribanipton 
iDail ;  so  it  went  safe  to  Mr.  Kendall  at  London. 

The  next  morning  after,  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  came  to  him  wti&  her 
bill.  Whereupon  Mr.  Kendall,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  that 
the  biH  or  letter  of  adviee  were  forged,  because  he  was  cenfideatt 
they  were  both  of  Mr.  Clarke's  own  hand  writing,  and  the  ktter  gir* 
ing  him  an  account  of  sevei al  other  bnsinesses,  which  he  thought 
could  not  pofBibly  be  known  ta  any,  but  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  him- 
self, he  presently  paid  ta  Mary  Clarke  the  one  hmidred  and  ifty 
ponnds,  and  so  lost  the  whole  sum  beyond  recovery. 

His  Uurd  cheat  on  the  same  road  was  in  this  manner ;  about  the 
latter  end  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  1588,  he  sent  his  second 
false-self  now  again  under  the  name  of  Mury  Young,  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Mathew  of  Darentr?  in  Northamptonshire.  She  paid 
bim  nine  pounds  ;  for  which  he  gave  her  a  bill  of  exchange  upon 
Mr.  Richard  Shtpton  of  London,  payable  to  the  said  Mary  Young, 
which  die  received  March  the  14th. 

By  this  true  original  of  Mr.  Mathew's  own  hand,  on  the  1  dth  of 
March  foUowing,  he  forged  another  biH  in  the  name  of  the  saidi 
Mr.  Mathew^  for  two  hundred  pounds,  charged  also  on  the  said  Mr. 
Shipton«  And  having  still  the  liberty  to  search  the  Darentry  mail 
at  St.  Albane,  and  finding  there  a  letter  ftom  Mr.  Mathew  to  Mr. 
Shipton,  he  made  the  same  use  of  it  as  he  had  done  that  of  Mr» 
Clarke's  to  Mr.  KendaU ;  transcribed  it  intirely,  and,  in  the  same 
surreptitious  manner  as  before,  put  in  an  advice  of  his  having 
ikawn  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  for  whorn^  which  letter 
was  immediately  sent  by  the  post  to  Mr.  Shiplon. 

The  fake  biR  and  letter  of  advice,  I  am  assured,  was  so  accu- 
rately counterfeited,  that  Mr.  Matl^w  himself  could  not  disoavcr 
the  difference,  nor  disown  it  up<m  view  ;  but  only  in  that  be  wan 
certain  he  had  never  drawn  any  bill  of  that  importance.  ^ 

Mr.  Shipton  therefose  was  easily  deceived  by  the  similitude  of 
Itendh  ;  and  Robert  Young  haviag  sent  Mary  to  London,  to  re-* 
eeivu  the  money,  he  paid  it  without  the  least  acrupk ;  since  thia 
letter  of  advice  also  mentioned  other  things  which  Mr.  Sbrptoni 
knew  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Mathew,  aa  soonaa  Mr.  Shipton  sent  him  word,  that  he 
bad  paid  in  his  name  a  sum  so  considerable,  dispatched  imaaedi- 
a/bely  a  servant  up  to  Lvndon,  to  let  him  know,  he  had  never  draws 
any  such  bill  upon  him,  and  had  given  him  this  timely  notice,  that,, 
if  possible,  he  might  retrieve  the  money. 

Theneeforth,  they  both  used  all  imaginable  endeavours  ta  dis- 
cover the  authova  of  the  fraud.  Which  MUry  Young  perceivina:; 
by  their  frequent  kttem  to  each  other,  Robert  having  stiU  the  adt 
vantage  of  opening  fit  St.  Albans ;  she  wrote  Mr.  Mathew  a  moat 
insulting  letter  ;  telling  hkn,  that  she  had  made  bold  tn  borrow  oC 
Mr.  aUpton  twe  huadiud  peuoda  upon  bia  credit,  but  wouki  repay 
it,  when  she  waaaUs*  imd,  to  amuse  him  the  more  in  his  search^ 
dm  added  a  flam  alary,  that  abe  had  gut  hit  hand  by  eorruptioir 
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•M  cf  the  letter-citrriets  In  London ;  an4  that,  tbereftM,  be  ileed 
not  trouble  himself  to  enquire  any  farther  about  the  mMer :  Mlb- 
ieribing  herselfy  Mary  Younjf,  alian  Brown,  aliaa  Sfewanrt^  alias 
Farbes,  afiai  Boner,  Ice.  of  wbieb  pretty  piece  of  impudent  raifiefy* 
mf  tea^t  shall  have  the  true  copy,  when  it  comes  in  iti  eoime.^ 
His  last  forgeries  praetised  at  Bt.  Albani,  that  bave  ooine  witW 
in  my  ebsermtion,  were  upon  Mr.  Olds  cf  Cofentry,  and  Mr. 
Mkra  of  London. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  thesci  I  most  a<5^naint  my  reader,  that 
Bobert  Young  had  owed  Mr.  Olds  aud  Mr.  BtUera  an  ancient 
gmdge,  of  as  kmg  standinfifas  the  year  IMS;  because  then  be 
could  only  defraud  them  of  ten  pouttda,  and  a  ring,  and  not  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  as  he  designed.    The  ease  was  th«9 : 

Robert  Young,  in  June  1683,  forged  a  bill  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Joaeph  Olds  of  Coventry,  for  one  hundred  pomids^  upon  Mr.  John 
Bfflers  of  London,  payable  at  sirht. 

He  likewise  forged  a  letter  of  adyice  of  the  said  bitt,  whkll  he 
procured  to  be  put  into  some  post  upon  the  road.  And  accofidKng^ 
fy  it  was  delivered  in  London  to  Mr.  Bitters,  on  June  the  lSth» 

The  next  day,  being  June  the  13th,  Robert  Young,  in  a  canon^ 
lesl  habit  with  a  scarf  on,  presented  to  Mr.  BiHers  the  fi>rged  bill 
for  one  hundred  pounds ;  the  counterfeit  was  exact,  and  Mr.  BiU 
lers  had  received  a  letter  of  advice  before  ;  whereupon  he  straight 
ordered  his  cash-keeper  to  pay  the  Reverend  Mr.  Young  hia  bill. 

Robert,  seeing  the  money  come  so  freely,  would  have  taheo  ft 
vpon  content ;  the  servant  would  not  pay  it,  except  he  would  tell 
k  over ;  which  at  length  be  did. 

Bot,  before  he  could  carry  it  awaj,  the  servant  whisperinffthnl 
l»  his  master,  and  Mr.  BilWrs  himself  observing  something  in  the 
hill,  that  gave  hiati  reason  to  suspect  it,  came  to  them,  and  sud  to 
Bobert,  that  he  desired  to  be  better  satisfied  in  the  said  biB,  an4 
tfiat  he  was  the  person*  whose  right  it  wasto  receire  it^  sieee  hi 
knew  him  not. 

Robert  ivphed,  he  was  t  oomatry  minister,  altogether  a  stranger 
hn  town,  and  known  to  none  but  the  Archbishop  of  CanteHbury* 
*  Wefl,  said  Mr.  B&llers,  when  you  bring  nke  any  of  the  archbtohopra 
'  gfentlemen  to  give  me  an  accoimt  of  his  grace^s  knowled^  of  yav^ 
''  yott  shall  pfesently  hare  the  money.' 

But  Robert  pretended  very  urgent  occasions  for  it,  and  (hat  he 
wm  to  pay  away  some  of  it  tnat  night ;  and  therefore  earnestly  in- 
treated  he  might  have  the  whole,  or  at  least  ten  pounds  of  it  &ir  the 
present  Mr.  Billers  consented  to  this  last  request ;  Mr.  Youn^ 
gave  a  receipt  ftr  the  ten  pounds  ;  and,  to  prevent  a  fcrther  trouble 
of  teKng  the  aaoiiey  again,  Mr.  Billers  desired  him  to  sesd  the  reac 
up  in  the  bag  where  it  was  put.  Mr.  Young  had  no  seal.  Mr.  BiW 
Im  puBed  off  hia  iMer  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  cornelian  stone )  bid 
Mr.  Yoimg  seal  the  bag  with  it ;  gave  t^e  ring  into  his  keepings 
and  appomted  htm  tO'  brag  it  again  the  next  day,  when  he  came 
fir  the  residue  of  the  money.  Mr.  Young  very  ftiirly  went  away 
viih  te  teai  pottudr  mi  the  ring,  hut  never  eame  agai*  ftr  th# 
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remainder  of  his  bi\l,  or  tobiing  witneasy  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  archbishop. 

Having  now  set  forth  this  matter,  of  fact  of  Mr,  Billers's  keeping 
back  njnety  pounds  from  Mr.  Robert  Young,  even  just  when  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  it,  I  leave  it  to  my  reader  to  judge* 
whether  Robert  did  not  owe  him  a  good  turn.  My  next  business 
is  to  shew  how  he  paid  it  him :  some  years,  indeed,  had  passed, 
before  he  took  bis  revenge ;  which  I  somewhat  wonder  at ;  but  he 
look  it  at  last  to  some  purpose* 

The  mannefhow  it  was  done  I  shall  express  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
because  the  circumstances  of  this  were  very  near  the  same  with  his 
other  aforementioned  St  Albans,  forgeries. 

About  the  middle  of  February.  1 688,  he  sent  his  faithful  instru* 
ment  Mary,  under  the  name  now  of  Mrs,  Sarah  Harris,  to  pay  the 
same  Mr.  Olds  ten  pounds  at  Coventry,  for  which  he  gave  her  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  the  same  Mr.  BiUers,  payable  at  sight:  So, 
for  very  good  cause,  Robert  took  care  all,  or  most  of  hisbilk  should 
be  word^* 

By  this  means  Robert  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Olds's 
hand,  and  soon  perfected  himself  in  it,  by  watchjng  over  all  his 
letters  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Billers,  which  must  come  from 
Coventry  through  St  Albans,  where  he  governed  those  who  go* 
verned  the  post-house. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  began  at  first  to  play  at  small  game, 
that  he  might  keep  his  hand  in  use ;  for,  finding  in  one  of  Mr. 
Olds's  letters  two  bili^«  the  one  of  fourteen  pounds  ten  shiUings,  the 
other  of  twenty  pounds,  both  payable  to  Mr.  Billers,  he  took 
possession  of  the  letter,  forged  indorsements  on  the  bills,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Billers,  that  they  should  be  paid  to  his  servant,  Jamea 
Moreton  (whose  true  name  was  James  Young,  and  he  was  really 
Robert's  servant)  and  accordingly  both  these  bills  were  paid,  Aug. 
$,  1689,  to  James  Moretou,  alias  Young ;  as,  it  seems,  nothing 
can  belong  to  Robert  Young,  without  being  intitled  to  an  alias. 

This  James  Moreton,  alias  Young,  I  say,  did  actually  receive 
both  the  bills  ;  and,  thinking  it  was  but  reasonable  he  should  have 
a  share  in  the  profit,  as  he  bad  in  the  knavery,  paid  the  sum  of  the 
one  bill  to  his  master,  and  kept  the  other  to  himself :  the  first 
cheat  (and  the  last,  I  believe)  that  was  ever  put  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Young. 

But,  after  these  less  gainful  experiments,  it  seems,  Robert 
Young  thought  it  now  a  fit  season,  that  his  main  plot  upon  Mn 
Olds  and  Mr.  Billers  should  begin  to  work  ;  for,  by  his  long  fami- 
liarity with  the  northern  mails,  lie  had  learned,  that,  at  this  time, 
there  was  a  considerable  cash  of  Mr.  Olds  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Billers, 

Wherefore,  by  the  same  method  which  he  had  used*  in  his  other 
cheats  of  this  kind,  he  forged  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  at  sight  to  the  same  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris,  proceeding  in  the  same 
steps  as  before;  that  is,  he  intercepted  one  of  Mr.  Olds's  letteia^ 
tntpscribed  it,  adding  $n  advice  of  having  drawn  the  said  billcf  twa 
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liandred  pounds  for  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris ;  then  soppresaed  the  true 
letter,  and  put  the  false  one  into  the  post ;  whidi  was  deliveradto 
Mr.  Billers,  at  London^  upon  August  the  1 1th,   1689* 

The  next  momins  came  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  to  Mr.  Billers,  and 
produced  her  forged  bill.  He  could  discoter  no  deceit  in  the  hand, 
owrned  he  had  received  the  letter  of  advice,  and  was  just  giving 
order  for  the  payment;  when,  by  good  fortune,  he  recollected, 
that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Tipton  of  Friday-street  had,  not  long  be- 
fore, been  defrauded  after  the  same -manner,  by  a  woman  coming, 
as  this  did,  in  the  morning>  and  of  the  same  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

The  fresh  remembrance  of  this  gave  him  just  grounds  of  being 
jealous  of  the  like  trick;  so  that,  while  the  money  was  teUing  out, 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  send  and  desire  Mr.  Shipton  to 
come  and  take  a  view  of  this  Mrs.  Harris,  intimating  the  reason 
wby  he  sent  for  him. 

Mr.  Shipton  came  accordingly,  and,  upon  the  first  sight,  de« 
dared  her  to  be  the  same  Mary  Young,  that  had  lately  cheated 
bim  of  his  two  hundred  pounds. 

She,  being  thus  unexpectedly  charged  with  this  crime,  confessed 
it  upon  the  place ;  whereupon  she  was  apprehended,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  King's-bench,  after  she  had  received  above  6ve-hundred 
pounds,  in  a  short  space,  by  the  Hk^  ways,  whilst  she  was  such  a 
kind  of  agent  at  London  for  Robert  Yo}inff  as  my  reader  will  find 
she  owned  upon  oath  afterwards  at  Litchfield. 

But  in  the  King's-bench  I  must  leave  her  for  a  short  time,  that  I 
may  look  out  afler  her  dear  friend,  and  inquire  how  he  behaved 
himself,  in  this  sad  catastrophe  of  their  afiairs,  after  they  had  so 
long  proceeded  smoothly  and  prosperously. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  now  to  intiennit  his  correspondencies  at 
St.  Albans,  and  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  London ;  so 
that  the  next  footsteps,  I  have  traced  of  his  rogueries,  were  at 
litchfield  ;  whither,  I  find  also,  he  had  made  some  excursions  in 
the  year  1 688:  but  now,  in  the  year  1689,  it  seems,  he  went 
thither,  resolving  to  settle  there  for  some  time. 

There  he  appeared  in  a  genteel  habit,  with  his  man,  James 
Young,  alias  Moreton,  to  wait  upon  him :  there  be  personated 
again  an  Irish  clergn^man,  of  considerable  preferments  in  that 
church,  and  a  plentinil  temporal  estate.  He  kept  two  horses,  rode 
often  abroad  in  an  equipage,  rather  fitting  a  highway-man, 
than  a  divine.  He  had  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  plate; 
the  product,  no  doubt,  of  his  late  cheats  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr* 
Mathew,  and  Mr.  Olds,  besides  some  remains,  probably,  of  what 
was  collected  for  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Smith,  whilst 
they,  good  .men,  perhaps,  lay  in  prison  for  it,  all  the  while. 

During  his  abode  at  Litchfield,  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
single  man,  and,  upon  that  pretence,  made  love  to  divers  women, 
in  the  way  of  marriage  ;  believing,,  that  his  fonner  Mary  was 
Msed  so  safely  in  the  KipgVbench^  that  she  could  never  get  Out 
to  distuib  his  designs. 
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Bat  there  he  was  deceiTed :  for,  when  the  fire  broke  cut  fai 
Southwark,  she  made  her  escape,  and  to  bad  leisure  to  look  ont 
after  him,  aod  came  time  enough,  to  prevent  his  intended 
marriage. 

For  just  then  he  waa  in  close  pursuit  of  a  you^  woman  at  Tam- 
worth,  who  had  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  and 
be  was  in  gfreat  probability  of  obtaining  her.  But  Mary,  bating 
got  loose  by  the  above-mentioned  accident,  wrote  him  divers  letters, 
that  all  her  money  was  spent ;  that  she  wo«ld  be  with  bim  shortly, 
though  she  begged  by  the  way.  Which,  at  last,  she  made  good, 
and  arrived  there,  some  few  days  before  his  new-desigrned  weddings 
and  challenged  him  for  her  husband.  Or  else,  midoubtedty,  he 
bad  served  Mary  Hutt  the  same  trick,  for  the  sake  <^  a  thousand 
poimds^  as  my  reader  will  find,  he  really  served  Anne  Yeab^, 
fcr  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

But  this  had  like  to  have  cost  Mary  her  life  :  for  Robert,  being 
ittraged  at  the  disappointment,  practised  with  biaman,  to  meet  her 
ia  her  coning  down  ;  and  either  to  cut  her  throat,  or  drown  hen 
And,  when  he  refused  (which  was  a  wonderftil  honesty  in  any  one, 
that  could  submit  td  be  his  man)  Robert's  next  attempt  was'to  dis- 
patch and  kill  his  man,  a»  he  went  abroad,  one  day,  with  him  a 


My  reader,  no  doubt,  wiU  be  amazed  at  this  horrible  story ;  jet 
I  say  no  noore  than  what  his  man  himself  declared  upon  oath,  at 
Litchfield,  and  what  all  the  country  thereabout  beheves  to  be  true.* 

But,  the  gun  not  going  off,  his  man  fled  from  him,  first  to  liteh- 
fieU,  and  thence  to  Coventry  ;  where  he  acquainted  Mr.  Olds,  a 
Mercer  there,  whom  I  have  already  so  often  mentioned,  wkh  tfie 
aeveral  cheats,  that  his  master  Robert  Young  bad  formerly  acted 
npasi  him^  by  forging  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr*  Oldis  having  never  beimre,  by  all  hia  search,  been  able  to 
discover  the  contrivers  of  those  forgeries,  without  delay,  repaired 
to  Litchfield,  and  Hghted  upon  Robert  Young,  whilst  he  was  yet  in 
iHab  of  nvoney  and  plate  ;  which  he  pretended  to  have  brought 
out  of  Ireland,  where  he  aiffirmed,  he  was  a  dean, 

Mr,  Bob<rl,  being  thus  unawarea  charged  with  all  these  cheats^ 
fire^  confessed  them  all  to  Mr.  Olds  :  and»  that  he  might  not  lose 
hia  new-gotten  reputation  in  the  church  there,  and  all  his  hopea  at 
«nce,  privately  made  up  the  business,  and  repaid  to  Mr.  OkIs  a9 
be  GouU  dnaand :  that  is  to  say,  the  fourteen  pounds,  ten^ii* 
lings  ;  tbe  twenty  pounds  ;  and  the  ten  pounds ;  and  the  value  of 
the  gold  ring :  which  vnlacky  blow  to  hi*  fortune  made  him,  fbr 
tiie  future,  be  content  to  be  served  without  plate. 

Bui  this  was  also  the  occasion  of  a  worse  miachief,  that  flftortly 
after  befbl  Robert  Young  and  Mary ;  I  saj  Mary  also.  For,  be- 
fcra  this,  she  awived  safe  at  Litchfield ;  and  though,  at  fhrst,  he 
positively  denied  her  to  be  hi§  wife,  and  fbrvwore  her  too^  accoffd< 
nig  taWa  custojn ;  yet,  in  a  short  time,  I  knevr  not  haw,  they 
iprie  pieced  together  agaiBy  at  teeming  indeed  to  be  bomfbreM 
tnother^s  society. 
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lli«ri  almdiy  toU  mj  rewler,  tetMv:  Matkeir  o(  DtttaUfy 
luuluMd  di  ftMkie  tn^Qtlrj,  ftBd  wrieben  a  raat  BLuniber  of  ktlcn^ 
«nd  made  maaj  fniit)ea»  jowmicf ,  m  ^nest  ^  tbe  autlMr  of  h\» 
two-bundRd  pviind  ferecry.  But  all  in  fain*  till  now  the  wmt  of 
it,  metnUng  M  Of«r  tbe  coiuitry,  earner  at  length,  to  Mr.  Oldi 
«l  C^etitTf*  He  fnieMfotly  gsve  istimatioB  by  letter  to  Mr; 
Matliew,  kwPNrbe  hifiMdfbad  bkffwiaebecs  ebeatedof  direrB  left 
flnns,  and  reeo^eved  tlum  a^ain^  by  eomposition :  avd  tbot  hi* 
knave  was  still  in  a  flourislmig  candkion  at  UtcbAeld ;  and  be 
ougbt  pvobably  be  te  same  man. 

Mr*  Mathew^  upon  tins  intelbgenc^,  quickly  posted  dawn  to 
Dtcfafield  :  beset  the  house,  orer  mgbt»  where  RdKrt  and  Mary 
lodged ;  the  next  morning  Mary  was  soon  taken,  and  Robert  also, 
irffcer  above  an  hour's  search,  was  pulled  out  from  under  a  heap  of 
fiirZy  in  a  comer  of  tbe  cefiar. 

They  both  immediately  confessed  the  ftK^t;  and  Robert  would 
fun  hate  stopped  Mr.  Matbew's  mouth,  as  be  bad  done  Mr.  Olds's, 
with  tbe  small  reb<^  of  bis  ill-gotten  wealth. 

BttC,  that  not  suOcing  for  a  sum  so  coasideraUe,  Robert  stoutly 
denied  all  again,  and  defied  him  to  do  hb  werst :  whereupaa  they 
wcie  bath  clapped  up  in  Litchfield  gaoL 

During  this  time,  news  was  come  to  tbe  secretaries'  office  at 
Wbitcbally  of  the  aforesaid  violations  on  the  post  oftee^  at  St.  A1-* 
bans  :  and  that  the  persons  ofiending  were  in  custody  at  Litchfield. 
WhereupaBy  tbe  Right  Honaiurable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  then 
principd  Secretary  of  State,  granted  a  warrant  to  Mr.  Leg^tt^  the 
king's  messenger,  to  bring  them  up  to  town,  as  being  accused  for 
daneenms  practices  against  tbe  government  s  the  persona,  abused 
1^  me  former  forgeries,  gifving  their  consent,  that  they  should  be 
so  removed. 

Mr.  Leeatt  brought  tiiem  up,  and  kid  them  first  in  the  Gaibft- 
house  ift  Westmiwitcr  ;  whence,  by  a  warrant  of  the  lord  chief 
justice,  they  were  removed  into  Lcndon,  and  lodged  safelj  (one 
would  have  thougbt)  in  Newgate. 

To  Newgate,  they  bad  directly  steered  ^ir  courses  Uie  greatest 
part  of  thetr  lives ;  and  tbus,  at  last,  wrought  their  way  thither, 
per  roHos  cams,  ptr  tot  diserimiM.  There  they  weta  tried  aad 
candksmned  for  tHose  forgerie%  and  underwent  again  the  punisb* 
ment  of  ^  pillory ;  be  being  fined^  for  one  fault,  a  bandied 
marks ;  for  tbe  other,  a  bunded  marks;  and  she  twenW  mafka. 

If  my  aeader  shall  ask,  why  Robert  was  Ibund  guiky  of  no  more 
than  two  of  these  cheats  ?  It  was,  because  there  w»»  no  other 
proof  against  hka  Ur  the  rest,  but  the  eonlessioii  of  Mair,  who 
plainly  confessed  him  to  be  the  author  of  alL  But  that,  it 
actms,  in  law,  is  not  evidence  suflicictt^  because  they  supposed 
her  to  be  hie  wHb ;  it  was  a  pity  the  judges  and  jury  had  not 
kDuwn  bow  Ultle  she  was  his  lawftil  wife. 

However,  in  Newgate  they  continued  above  twoyears^  for  want 
of  payment  of  there  ftnca,  till  the  t5th  of  May  last,  when  hia  fines 
vera  paid:  I  r^npose  hdawifa'a  lu  was diaehaiyed  tea     tm 
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they  both  came  forth  in  triumph^  and  new  cloaths  on,  that  day, 
with  the  association  in  their  hands ;  after  they  had  preyailed  with 
Blackhead  to  steal  it  in>  and  steal  itotit  of  my  chimney. 

Thus,  according  to  the  fashion^  I  have  given  a  true  pourtraictof 
these  precious  evidences  of  a  new  plot.  My  next  business  will  be 
to  exemplify  all  this  more  largely,  by  authentick  proofs:  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  shall  do  so  unquestionably,  that  none  shall  be 
able  to  disbelieve  what  I  say  agaiAst  Young,  but  such  as  can  be- 
lieve what  Young  has  said  against  me. 

But  first  I  will  dispatch  Blackhead :  touching  whom,  I  will  only 
give  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
he  was  condemned  for  forgery. 

London  ss.  Deliberat'  Gaol'  Dominor'  Regis  &  Regin'  de  Newgate 
tent'  pro  Civitat'  London,  apud  Justice-Hall  in  le  Old 
Bayly,  London,  die  Jovis  (soil.)  15''  die  Januarii,  Anno 
Regni  Will'  &  Mar"  nunc  Regis  &  Regin'  AngV  prim'  &c. 

*  Felix  Don  Lewis,  Thomas  Patrick,  Steph.  Blackhead,  Convict' 
'  pro  fabricand'  &  publicand'  falsum  Script'  Obligator'  in  Nomine 
'  cujusd'  Thom'  Faulkener  pro  summ'  601.  ponantur  &  .  quilibet 
'  eor'  ponatnr  supra  PiUor'  uno  die  in  Cornhill  prope  Excamb' 
'London  ab  hora  undecima  ante  Merid'  usq  ;  ad  nor  prim'  post 
'  Merid'  ejus  diei :  £t  quilibet  eor'  habeant  un'  aur*  ibid'  absciss'  & 
*■  quod  quilibet  eor'  habeat  8c  sustineat  imprisonament'  in  Gaol'  de 

*  Newgate  per  spatium  unias  anni  integri  sine  Bal'  vel  Manucaptur' 

*  juxta  form*  Statut'  ejusd*. ' 

By  this  it  appears,  Blackhead  and' his  two  companions  were  con- 
victed of  cheating  one  Mr.  Faulkener  of  sixty  pounds,  by  a  false 
bill  or  bond ;  ana  were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Corn- 
hill  near  the  Exchange,  for  two  hours ;  to  lose  each  of  them  an  ear; 
and  to  continue  prisoners,  for  twelre  months,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize  in  Newgate :  where,  no  doubt,  that  intimacy  between  Blaclo- 
head  and  Young  was  contracted,  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  me, 
had  net  God  marvellously  defeated  their  conspiracy  against  me. 

Having  thus,  for  the  present,  rid  my  hands  of  Blackhead,  I 
proceed  next  to  Young.  And,  the  first  scene  of  his  villainies,  that 
nave  come  to  my  knowledge,  havii^  been  in  Ireland,  I  will  now 
give  certain  demonstration  of  the  particulars,  out  of  the  original 
papers  themselves  :  which  seem  to  me  to  describe  the  caitiff  so 
plainly,  that  I  need  only  set  them  down  in  their  order,  without 
any  comment  of  mine  upon  them. 

The  principal  crimes,  I  have  already  objected  against  him  in  Ire* 
land,  were  his  marrying  a  second  wife,  whilst  his  first  was  alive  : 
his  counterfeiting  certificates  for  deacon's  orders ;  his  intirely  forg* 
ing  of  his  priest's  orders ;  and  his  feigning  the  knowledge  of  a  dau* 

Serous  plot,  in  that  kingdom  ;  wherein  he  would  make  out,  that 
ivers  great  persons  were  engaged. 

There  are,  also,  several  others  of  his  rogueries,  such  aB  his  having 
a  bastard  by  a  kitchen-wench,  at  Castle-Beah,  whilst  he  was,  ashort 
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time,  cnrAte  there  ;  his  lewd  life,  and  cheating  direfs  people  of 
money  by  counterfeit  bills,  at  Tallogh,  where  he  was  also  sometimes 
curate :  his  running  away  with  another  man's  horse,  when  he  was 
forced  to  flee  thence,  for  his  other  pranks,  and  the  like.  All  these, 
and  more  such,  will  come  in,  as  by  the  by  ;  and  it  will  be  enough 
for  me  only  to  give  my  feader  this  notice,  to  mark  them  in  the 
papers  I  am  going  to  produce :  the  method  of  which  shall  be  this: 

First,  He  shall  have  Robert  Young's  general  character,  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  present  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  another  fxx>m 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighiin  :  both  written  so  long  ago, 
as  die  year  1683  :  whilst  he  was  only  under  suspicion  at  Lambeui; 
and  before  he  had  entered  upon  so  many  vile  practices  in  England. ' 

bi  these  letters,  he  is,  even  then,  described  to  be  as  wicked  a 
lyar,  as  the  little  Carmelite  friar  Moor,  and  to  be  as  very  a  rogue 
as  the  Spanish  wits  have  fancied  their  Gusman.  Who  the  Carmelite 
fria^  was,  I  knew  not;  Gusman  is  sufficiently  known.  But,  in  the 
sequel,  it  will  appear,  that  our  r<^ue  has  far  outdone  the  very 
Spanish  romance  of  theirs. 

Secondly,  He  ^all  have  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe  Hopkins^s 
letter  to  the  Lord  Bidiop  of  Kilmore,  when  R.  Young  was  appre- 
hended in  that  diocese,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Hopkins ;  for 
which  name  also  he  shewed  his  forged  letters  of  priest's  orders,  upon 
his  exahiination  by  the  said  bishop,  which  shall  also  foflow. 

IbirdQy,  Here  are  the  copies  of  the  original  certificates  confirm- 
ing  the  truth  of  both  his  marriages. 

Fourthly,  Here  are  divers  letters  of  Robert  Young's  own  hand, 
wlum  he  was  imprisoned  at  Cavan,  and  in  danger  of  his  life  for 
liaving  two  wives. 

1.  A  letter  to  one  Justice  Waldrum,  to  off^  him  a  bribe,  if  he 
would  take  bail  for  him. 

2.  Another  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  confessing 
some  of  his  knaveries,  but  solemnly  denying  his  having  married 
two  wives. 

Next,  here  is  a  letter  to  Roger  Yeabsly,  brother  to  bis  first,  wife 
Ann  Yesbsly,  alias  Apsly. 

Then  another  to  George  Yeabsly,  her  father ;  then  two  letters 
to  herfelf . 

In  all  these  he  confesses  his  two  marriages :  however,  proposes,' 
to  her  and  her  brother,  a  way  to  save  his  bfe  by  forswearing  them- 
selves: that  they  should  get  a  certificate  at  Cork,  signed  by  a  pub- 
lick  notary,  that  Ann  Yeabsly  was  really  married  to  one  Robert 
¥<9iung,  and  that  Roger  her  brother  was  present  at  the  marriage, 
and  that  then  they  should  both  come  to  Cavan,  and,  upon  his  trial; 
deny  that  he  was  the  man ;  and,  if  they  did  him  this  service,  her 
promised,  with  horrible  imprecations  upon  himself,  that  he  would 
ottly  stay  to  receive  Mary  Hutthis  second  wife's  portion,  and  then 
run  away  with  Ann  Yeabsly^  his  first  wife,  into  England. 
'  LaiAy,  To  cbmpkat  aU,  I  will  produce  two  of  his  letters  to  his 
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•booDd wife MnyHolt;  Uttoiueafttrli^lralflalwitoftiKdiaetie 
«r  KitaMTOi  the  «dMr dfter  fae  fawlf ot  te  laisUKft  outiof  Cwap  gwl. 

Hie  fint  18  ifuH  of  the  like  blasphemouB  ccines  anil  exemtioui 
«ipon  himself^  if  ever  be  was  married  to  an  v  other  voman  but  her ; 
therefore  inviting  ber  to  <;ome  and  relieve  nim,  widi  dreadfU  pro- 
inises  and  vcfWB  of  never  forsakini^  her. 

-  In  the  second,  to  say  nothing  of  bis  hnpadent  Rviting  of  ibt 
Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  he  desires  her  to  steal  away  from  her 
IHends  to  btoiy  and  to  bring  the  bond  with  her  (a  tme  one,  without 
tSoubt)  to  bring  also  aB  the  money  die  could  get*  and  to  be  sure  to 

Kno  body ;  which  was  accoraingly  done,  and  ao  with  ber  fae 
p  and  took  aanotnary  in  Engiano. 


A  Letter  fr&m  J>r.  Fol^^  cofUainmg  part  mfa  Utter  from  the  preeeni 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  concermmg  Jnobert  Young  f  written  in 
the  Tear  1683^  to  the  Lord  ArcUishop  (rf  Caaterbvty. 

Tvnbridge,  Jante  St,  1989. 
iHAT  rr  PLtASv  Ttyva  geace, 

T  AST  night  I  received  a  letter  Grom  my  Lord  Arcbblahop  oT 
^^  Dublin^  conceraing  Mr.  Young;  pari  of  it  runs  thus : 

'  If  he  be  Robert  Young  whom  I  dcgruied,  fae  is  (fcbe  iwkfi  wOr 

*  laia  alive :  he  haa  now,  at  had  when  I  knew  liiffa»  aeveral  irfvea 
'  living.  A  notorious  cheat,  baa  cauaterfeited  aeneril  banda  i^ 
'  «ealB>  by  which  be  baa  deoeived  tnaa  of  money,  amd  slalcii  into 
'  credit  and  holy  oidera.    He  baa  been  in  aevieral  gaola,  bb  fiawiriy 

*  Lifferd,  where  he  was  laid  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Ra,^cie,  n#w  Serry, 

*  who  is  going  now  for  London ;  and,  if  you  can  procure  him  to 

*  tee  bun,  I  am  eowMnt  be  lemembera  baa  well  anangb.  fie  was 
'  long  in  Cavan  gaol^  and  to  be  tried  for  bit  Me;  wbotel  got*  and 
'  have  by  ma,  very  many  of  bts  papen,  which  would  enable  any 

*  man  to  write  the  Bcotcfaaaan'a  lim,  whiofa  I  jiihaBk  waald  traaaoaad 
'  the  Spanish  rogue.  For  fear  he  should  hang  in  his  gown,  bjrtheari^ 

*  viceaf  the  lord  primate,  I  degraded  him  far  the  kaat  of  his  Tillain- 

*  iea ;  because  the  canon  was  express,  and  be  guiky,  aa  waa  praaad, 

*  of  marrying  without  licenae.  In  brief,  ba  ia  a  notorioaa  wiakednan, 

*  and  so  well  furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments  of  M,  Aat  I 
'  think  firiar  Moor,  the  late  convart,  eanaoi  eaaeed  bim  in  lying* 
'  He  18  a  Maek  iwarthy  man,  of  a  avspicioBa  countenaaca.    Hafaaa 

*  aeveral  aamea.    He  aasmned  mine  at  aama  plaaoa;  ttipkinBlaa 

*  lUpboe ;  and  waa  here  lately  by  tfae  «ame  of  Bmwa ;  but,  beaw» 

*  ingtfoat  I  waa  here,  I  aappaae«  «iade  aff  again*  Ihe  laat  wife  lie 
f  masrriad  waa  one  SisHvi  Hutt'a  daof^tr,  mf  C!a«an«.  1  send  yow 
'  the  isoloaed,  whid^  I  pray  reaerra  £r  ma.  kiaaietterhawnitt 
'tobaaacoaadwife,  afl^  he  ied  feam  aae.  Kstp4faeletiter€vBae  ; 
f  I  aend  it,  because  I  am  mightily  of  apiiaaa  he  ia  tlae  auin.    Heaa 

*  is  another  letter  te  bis  ibrmcr  wife,  Aaai  Yeabdy,  at  the  aama 
Minaa;  by  wfaichyoa  wiU  be  aataiied  that  Bahate  Young  iiaaarj 


AND  SiOIEBT  YOfTNB,  &c.  «r 

*fafeaioiwpergon,  uidaniaiief^^eii  contmaiice.    Hadbebaea 

*  to  time  flRid  place,  hit  would  faatic  made  an  excellent  evidenee ; 
'  and,  kad  that  trade  gone  oa,  I  had  doubtless  been  in  a  plot ;  for 

*  be  declared  be  had  a  plot  to  discover,   in  which  some  noblemen 

*  and'Sereral  bishops  weic  concerned.  I  am  confident  I  had  been 
'one ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  (whose  hand  and  seal  be  coun* 
'  terfeited  to  me,  and  the  Bishop  of  Elphin)  another ;  from  whom 
'  be  pretended  orders,  and  the  bishop  disowned  upon  my  letter  to 

Dublin,  Thus  far  the  Archbishop. 

^un€2,  1683. 

I  send  inclosed  to  ^rour  grace  the  ti^o  letters,  which  my  lord  sent 
me,  and  beg  your  grace  will  plekse  to  keep  them  by  you,  till  I  can 
wait  on  you  for  them  ;  because  he  desires  td  have  them  again.  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that  your  grace  will  hereafter  be  a  little  suspicioua 
of  clergymen  who  come  out  of  Ireland^  without  better  testimonials  ; 
and  that  it  will  be  for  the  honour  of  our  clergy  and  unWersity,  that 
wicked  and  i^orant  men,  Who  pretend  to  be  of  theni,  and  are 
ilpt,  be  animiKii^erted  oh  by  your  grace,  with  some  severity.  Ibej 
your  ^ce*s  blessing,  and  am> 

Yourgraoe*8,  &c. 

SAM.  FOLEY. 


4  LeHerfrom  fhe  Lord  Bishop  qf  Ferns  oAd  Leigblifiy  now  Archbishop 
efCasnel,  to  Dr.  Foley,  concerning  the  same  Robert  Young;  vrit- 
ieninthe  Year  1683. 

fltft«  Dublin^  June  2^ 

AdCOBDtKG  to  your  desire,  I  waHed  on  my  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  to  inquire  of  his  grace  .conoemin^  ooe  Yoang, 
wliom  be  degraded  for  several  notorious  crimes ;  as  htfving  two 
wires,  cottnteH^fig  the  Archbishi^  o^Casbers  hand  to  the  Bisbep 
of  Killaloo,  for  his  being  made  deacon ;  whkii  ^e  bishop  (not  dis- 
coyering  the  cheat)  did  ;  and  then  bis  oounterfeiting  the  Bishop  of 
Cilogber's  hand  for  thfe  order  of  priesthood,  which  he  never  had  : 
be  HFeot  Uoewisc  un<|er  several  names,  and  was  in  several  gaols, 
particularly  in  that  at  Cavan  for  a  great  while.  The  man,  my  lord 
says,  is  about  his  grace's  owp  stature,  that  is,  somewhat  tall  ^  nei- 
Aerlean  nor  corpulent ;  of  a  pretty  long,  black,  ill  visage  ;  bis 
hair,  if  bis  own,  is  blaek,  thin,  pretty  long,  and  hangs  dag  with- 
out any  curls.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
oMit  yaars  of  age ;  and  will  lye  as  fast  as  the- little  Carmelite  fryer 
JMmt  (to  «•  Ua  ^aoc^i  own  expfeasioA),  And  this  is^all  I  coo  say 
afllim.  lam,' 

Yours,  &«. 

NABCT8STO  PERNS  and  LEWHLIN. 


Y 
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A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ktbnore,  from  Bishop  Hopkintf  them 
Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe;  written  in.  the  Year  1680,  concerning 
Robert  Youmg^s  apprehension  in  his  Diocese,  under  the  name  ofR, 
Hopkins. 

MY  LORD,  Raphoe^  Nov.  l\,  80. 

'OUR  lordship's  to  me  came  very  seasonably,  that  is,  one  day 
before  Mr.  Young :  and  he  came  very  confidently,  expecting 
much  kindness  for  name's-sake :  for  he  tiiought  it  fit  to  assume, 
mine  ;  and,  at  his  first  accost,  thrust  into  my  hands  letters  dimis- 
•ory,' lewdly  forged,  as  from  the  Bishop  of  Ktllaloo;  with  the  seal 
to  Uiem  yilely  cut,  and  the  date  of  octo  die  Octobris.  ,  This  alone 
would  have  given  me  suspicion  of  an  imposture ;  but,  being  fore- 
warned by  your  lordship,  I  was  certain  I  had  the  man,  though  he 
lurked  under  another  name.  The  contents  of  the  letters  were  the 
amplest  form  of  commendations,  which  I  keep  by  me,  but  shall  re- 
mit when  your  lordship  requires  it.  I  put  many  cross  interroga- 
tories to  him,  till,  at  last,  one  lye  so  contradicted  ^another,  that 
the  man  was  perfectly  confounded,  and  began  to  speak  truth. 
There  were  two  other  justices  then  with  me  :  we  took  his  examina- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  I  have  sent  here  inclosed.  When  I  pressed 
him  upon  the  point  of  polygamy,  he  utterly  denied  it,  as  indeed  it 
concerned  him  ;  as  also  mat  he  ever  was  at  Londonderry,  much 
more  that  ever  he  was  school-master  there ;  and  this  some  who  were 
present  believe  to  be  truth.  Besides,  some  affirm,  that,  to  their 
knowledge,  Sarah  Mallon,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
Young,  was  upon  his  decease,  married  to  one  Mr.  Laughtin,  ji 
minister  in  the  diocese  of  Londonderry,  with  whom  she  now  lives. 
I  know  not  whether  he  can  be  so  well  vindicated  from  others,  for 
your  lordship  speaks  of  two  or  three  more.  However,  his  misde- 
meanors and  forgeries  were  so  many,  that  we  committed  him  to 
the  county-gaol,  where,  I  hope,  he  will  not  long  continue.  For, 
as  at  your  lordship's  desire  I  have  secured  him,  so  I  must  desire 
that  your  lordship  would  speedily  take  order  to  have  him  sent  where 
the  fullest  evidence  may  be  given  against  him. 

I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  8cc. 

EZECHIEL  RAPHOE. 


The  Examination  and  Confession  ofR.  Youngs  before  the  Lord  Bishojp 
of  Raphoe,  and  others,  in  the  Year  1680. 

County  Donegal. 

THE  voluntary  examination  of  R.  Young,  late  of  the  parish  of 
Kildallin,  in  the  diocese  of.Kilmore,  and  county  of  Cavan» 
clerk,  taken  at  Raphoe  the  10th  of  November,  1680,  before  the. 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Ezechiel  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
Richard  Inett,  clerk,  and  Matthew  Cocken,  Esq ;  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  said  county, of  Donegal. 
Who  being  voluntarily  examin^,  upon  suspicion  of  being  guiky 


AND  ROBEST  YOUNG,  te.  4t 

at  aeveral  foTferies  and  misdenieaiion,  saitb,  that  he  wa«  cunila 

at  the  said  parish  of  Kildallin  for  three  quarters  of  a  year ;  that  he 

came  thence  in  October  last ;  that  he  had  net  any  certificate  or  dia* 

miss  from  the  bishop  of  that  diocese ;  that  he  confessed  the  counter* 

feiting  of  letters  dimissory  from  the  Lord  Bishq>  of  KiUalocs  and 

the  seal  and  subscription  thereof  are  false ;  as  also  the  name  of  R* 

Hopkins  in  those  letters  dimissory  mentioned,  he  intended  te  have 

taken  on  him ;  but  that  his  own  name  is  Rc^rt  Young  ;  that  be 

was  about  three  years  since  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  KiQik 

loo.     That  he  is  a  married  man  ;  and  that  his  wife's  name  is  Hutt, 

daughter  to  Sinon  Hutt,  and  is  now  with  her  father  in  the  town  of 

Cavan  ;  that  he  was  nerer  married  before:  and  saith^  that  be  is  not 

fluilty  of  counterfeiting  any  letters  of  orders  :  but  confessed,  that  he 

did  counterfeit  and  forge  a  letter  from  one  Dr.  Smith  of  Limerick, 

to  the  Bishop  of  KiUaloo,  upon  which  letter,  he  ordained  the  said 

^xaminate  deacon,  as  aforesaid^  and  further  saith  not 

Capt  coram  noUa  Robert  Tomg* 

EzecUfl  Ri^oii 

Bkh.  Inett. 

Mai»  Cocken* 


CopUtqftie  original  Certificaies  and  Papers^  confirming  the  truth  of 
both  Robert  Young's  Marriages,  and  both  his  nicet  being  alive  at 
the  same  Time. 

The  Ceitiiieate  upon  oath  of  George  Yeabsly,  or  Apsly,  kis  flrtt  Wffa^s  Fathert 
eoDcenuiig  IL  Yoniis't  first  marriage,  with  three  siher  oartiecates  of  his 
Cheatf. 

Memorandum,  Jan,  17»  1680. 

THE  day  and  year  above  written,  George  Apsly,  of  theBreedas, 
in  the  parish  of  Arda,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  yeoman,  came 
beibre  me,.  Richard  Pine,  one  of  bis  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
fbr  the  said  county,  and  made  oath,  that  on,  or  about  the  ISth  of 
May  last  was  fire  years  past,  he,  this  deponent,  was  present,    and 

?ive  his  daughter,  Ann  Apsly,  in  marriage  with  one  Mr.  Kabert 
ouDg,  cleik,  at  Rdph-eormack  in  the  county  aforesaid  :  and  that 
he  saw  tbem  lawfully  joined  in  matrimony  (Dr.  Smith,  minister) 
and  lived  together  several  years  afterwards.  He  af^rwards,  that  is 
to  say,  about  two  years  last  past,  was  curate  under  Mr.  Francis 
Beecber,  in  the  parish  of  Tallogh,  in  the  county  of  Wateiford; 
and  that  his  daughter  Ann  had  three  children  bom  and  beget  by 
him,  and  that  die,  his  daughter,  is  now  living, 

Jurat,  coram  me  R.  Pine.  GEPK^  ^APSLY, 

17  J>ic  Jan.  Ann.  Dom. 
1680. 

Them.  Nee4um,  Kotmio  peMkopuMeefr. 

Jan.  17,  1680, 

ISielHffd-Bartof  IWHagh^ intheeotnity of  Watarfofd,  Bsq^; .di 
certify,  th^t  (ap«Mi  petustf  of  the  snthin  eonftcala)  the  withm 

VOL.  X.  £ 
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named  Robert  Young  was  entertained  and  licensed  as  a  curate  io' 
the  parish  abovesaid,  and  afterwards  deposed  for  reasons  unloMMnr 
to  me ;  but  did  soon  after,  viz.  about  Christmas  1679>  feign  and 
counterfeit  my  name  and  hand  writing  to  an  acquaintance  and  kins- 
man of  mine  at  Fealber,  for  seven  pounds  (Mr.  Cook  by  name)  and 
did,  by  vertue  of  his  other  counterfeit  letter  in  my  name,  receive 
(as  I  am  assuredly  told)  the  sum  of  three  pounds  of  one  Henry  Rus- 
sel  of  Clonmell.  The  truth  of  all  which  I  certify  under  my  hand 
and  seal,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

RICHARD  BURT,  Vice  Com. 


Jm.  17,  1680. 

T  Thomas  Elms  of  Tallogfa  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  feltmonger. 
-^  do  certify,  that  the  aforenamed  R.  Young,  on,  or  about  the 
first  of  December,  1679,  did  hire  an  horse,  with  bridle  and  saddle,' 
to  ride  to  Cashel,  of  me, .  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  per  day ;  aU 
which  he  hath  deceived  me  of  to  my  great  damage.  And  I  certify 
under  my  hand  the  day  and  year  abovesaid* 

his 

THOMAS  t  ELMSy 
mark. 

Being  present, 

Richard  Burt,  Vkt  Com.  >    Garret  Roche, 

Francis  Foulke.  Roger  Power. 

Thom.  Neesham,  NotarUu  PMiciu* 


The  coMntefftit  BUI  of  Mr.  Buri. 

SIB,  Taliogh,  17  Dec.  1679, 

TH£  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  minister  of  our  town^ 
is  bound  for  Cashel  to  the  archbishop,  to  pay  some  money.. 
Therefore  I  intreat  you  to  do  me  that  great  kindness,  as  to  let  him 
have  three  pounds,  and  I  will  pay  you,  when  you  call  for  it.  If 
you  do  me  this  courtesy  I  will  requite  you  for  it ;  so  hoping  you 
win  not  fail,  I  rest  your  loving  friend,. 

RICHARD  BURT. 
To  Mr.  Heniy  Russel, 
Goldsmitl^  at  Clonmell.  , 

Dtcember  IS,  79* 

RECEIVED  of  Henry  Russel  the  Summ  of  three  pound :  I  say, 
received  by  me. 

R.  YOUNG,  Clerk. 

• 

Th€  Certificate  ofdivtrf  other  Pename,  touMng  Robert  Yomig^sjini 

Marriage* 

WfX^  whoee  names  are  sufaacribed,  do  hereby  certify'  all  whom 
^~     it  may  concern,  that  R.  Young,  who  lately  supplied  the  cure 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNO,  fce.  il 

»t  TaUogh,  wai,  as  we  are  credibly  ioformed,  married  at  Rath- 
cormack,  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith,  to  Aon,  the  daughter  of  George 
Yeabaly,  about  five  yean  lince;  during  which  time,  the  laid 
Robert  Young  and  Ann  did  cohabit,  or  dwell  together,  u  man  and 
wife,  at  the  house  of  the  said  George  Yeabsly  ;  where  they  bad 
three  children ;  which  said  George  Yeabsly  and  Ann  his  daufffater 
do  DOW  dwell  at  Monoth,  within  four  miles  of  this  town  of  Tallogh. 
All  which  we  do  certify  this  twenty-first  day  of  January,  1680. 

Thomu  Peecher,  Friend,  de  Clasbmore* 

Richard  Gist,  Richard  Giles. 

John  Yeabsly.  George  Obum, 

William  Gist  Robert  Benger. 

William  Page.  Ffancis  Cooper. 

Thomas  Clark.  Thomas  Bateman. 

Richard  Burt,  Vice  Cam. 


I 


Tke  Cert^kate  of  the  Dean  ofKUmore,  concerning  Robert  Yotmg^s 

second  Marriage  with  Mary  Hutt* 

Edward  Dixy,  Dean  of  Kilmore,  do  hereby  own  and  acknowledge, 
that  I  married  Robert  Young,  formeriy  clerk  and  curate  of  Kit 
daDin,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  and  Mary  Hutt,  daughter  of  Simeon 
Hntt,  of  the  town  of  Caran,  vintner,  on  the  first  day  of  July  last, 
in  the  presence  of  the  under-named  persons,  and  others,  who,  with 
myself,  do  hereby  certify  the  same,  uid  subscribe  hereunto  this 
5th  of  March,  Ann.  Dom.  1680. 

Edward  Dixy,  Decan.  Kilmor.  Lettb  Hart,  jun« 

Hen.  Gillorist,  Notar.  Public.  Ann  HoUend. 

Simeon  Hutt.  Alexander  MiJceland. 

Lettis  Hart,  sen.  Thomas  Lavender. 

AT  the  request  of  Mary  Young,  alias  Hutt,  we  do  hereby  certify, 
that  Robert  Young,  in  the  abotesaid  certificate  mentioned, 
Ueth  in  the  gaol  of  Cavan,  and  standeth  charged  with  being  the 
husband  of  two  wires,  viz.  Mary  Hutt,  now  resident  in  the  corpora* 
tionofCavan,  and  one  Ann  Absly,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  unknown 
to  us.  And  we  do  hereby  desire  some  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  county  of  Cork,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  bind 
over  the  said  Ann  Absly,  her  father,  and  some  other  persons,  who 
were  present  at  the  inter-marriage  of  the  said  Ann  to  the  said 
Robert  Youn^ ;  that  they  may  appear  the  30th  instant,  to  give  their 
evidence  against  the  said  Robert  Young, 

Dated  at  Cavan,  Humphry  Perriot,  Vke  Com. 

the  5th  of  March,  Richard  Lewis. 

1680,  Samuel  Townly. 

John  Maxwell. 

Henry  Waldram,  5sv«  of  Cavaut       t 
Mer.  Jlart. 
s  2 
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jfn  Order  of  the  JnsHcei  to  swUaum  Geotge  Yiabdy,  kii  Son  l(ogerp 
and  Ann  Toung  kU  DdugkitTf  to  appear  at  the  Asnus  alt  Cavan,  ai 
the  Tryai  of  Robert  Yokng.—Bw  kU  Majut^s  Lordi  Justket  (f 
the  AiHu  for  tke  Province  tfmunster. 

Tl^fitREAS  George  Absly  of  Breedas,  in  the  parish  of »Arda, 
^  ^  in  the  county  of  Cork,  yeoman ;  Roger  Absly  of  the  same, 
Iti thesaid  county.  Yeoman,  son  to  the  said  Georaje  Absly,  and 
Ami  YoUng,  are  material  evidences  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  a^inst 
Robert  Youne,  now  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  goal  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  and  charged  with  being  married  to  two  wives,  both  being 
alive :  these  are  therefore,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  will  and  re- 
quire you,  George  Absly,  Roger  Absly,  and  Ann  Young,  to  appear 
before  his  majesty's  lords  justices  of  assize  for  the  north-west  circuit  • 
of  Ulster  at  Cavan,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  insUnt,  then  and 
there  to  give  your  evidence,  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  against  the 
•aid  Robert  Young.    Whereof  you  may  not  fail,  at  your  peril. 

Dated  at  Cork,  this  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1680. 

Sen.  Hen.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


Kdberi  Young's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  ofKilmore,  confessing  his 
guiit  of  some  Crimes,  tut  denying  his  double  Marriage. 

HAT  IT  rtBASB  tOUB  LOBOSSkP, 

HAVING  deliberately  considered  the  e? its  I  have  really  done, 
and  the  greater  evils  that  hav«  been  mis-reported  of  ne  to 
your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  acknowfedge  the  justice  of  your  lord- 
•hip's  displeasure ;  and  I  am  now  so  far  from  making  jany  defence 
for  the  disingenuous  shifts,  my  necessities  and  fears  have  put  me 
upon,  that  I  have  already  been  my  own  accuser,  and  do  as  much  con- 
demn myself  as  the  severest  judge  can  do.    And  I  hope  no  tempta- 
tion of  secular  advantage  shall  ever  hereafter  make  me  so  far  .swerve 
from  the  severe  rules  of  vertue,  becoming  a  christian  and  a  clergy- 
man«    But  though  I  am  willing,  in  all  humility,  to  submit  mvself 
to  your  lordship's  censure,  for  what  I  have  done  amiss :  yet  I  hope 
vour  lordship's  goodness  will  be  my  sanctuary,  where  I  am  mani- 
festly wronged.    There  are  so  many  persons  of  credit  here,  that 
knew  the  gentlewoman,  that  was  affirmed,  and,  as  I  hear,  sworn  to 
be  my  wife  in  these  parts ;  that  1  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  made 
clear  to  your  lordship,  that  that  report  was  the  issue  of  ignorance 
and  malice ;  and  I  ho|pe  a  little  time  wil  acquit  me  of  what  other 
reports  I  sufler  under  m  that  matter.  But  while  I  am  here  in  con- 
finement, I  am  in  a  manner  debarred  of  all  expedients  to  clear  my 
innocence,  at  least  to  do  ft  speedily.    And,  in  the  mean  whik,  I 
•uflbr  an  the  hardship  of  a  goal  ainongst  people,  from  whom  I  eaiA 
expect  no  relief,  and  at  so  mat  a  distance  ftom  such  as  migfat  re- 
lieve me,  that  1  can  hope  m  litde  comfort  from  them.    May  it 
therelbre  pletae  yo«r  lordship,  so  fair  lo  fiivour  my  innocence  in  this 
mitler,  as  that  I  may  be  broi%ht  to  hearing  before  your  ioidship; 
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vberp,  if  it  appear  that  I  have  any  other  wife  hut  her,  with  who^ 
I  have  lived  in  your  lordship  s  dioi:e8e,  I  shal  quietly  submit  my- 
self to  the  severity  of  the  laws;  if  npt,  I  hope  my  penitence  ai^ 
reformation  may  in  time  oiitigat^e  your  lordship's  just  ilispleasure 
for  the  confessed  faults  of 

Your  lordship's 
Liferdf  Nov,  26,  most  humble  suppliant, 

1680.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 


■A  Letter  from  Robert  Yopng  to  Justice  WaMram,  qfferw  km  # 

Bribe  to  let  him  be  baHed, 


»fn. 


MAT  IT  FLsaaa  Tova  wobsrip, 

mind  I  thought  your  worship  understood,  therefore  if  your 
worship  does  not  understand  what  I  mean  (as  I  suppose  yod 
do)  i  will  di9Cover  it  to  your  worship.  For  may  it  pfease  your 
wo^hip,  I  have  not  any  to  make  my  complaint  to,  but  to  your 
worship.  Therefore  I  most  humbly  beg  your  worship  to  take  bayl, 
and  I  wiUgive  you  forty  shillings.  Moreover,  my  brother  will  brinF 
a  letter  mm  Captain  Sanderson,  that  mv  brother  is  sufficient  bayi, 
and  that  Captain  Sanderson  is  satisfyed  to  take  him,  provided  I 
get  any  other :  and  I,  not  being  acquented  with  any,  in  these 
parts,  fears  I  cannot  procure  another  easily ;  but,  if  your  worriiip 
will  take  any  other  bondsman  with  my  brother,  I  will  give  you  tha 
^resaid  summ  of  money,  before  you  take  bayl :  and  I  irill  take 
my  oath  to  your  worship,  that  I  will  not  tell  it  to  any  body.  Deat 
Mr*  Waliran,  do  me  that  charity,  for  I  ly  in  a  sad  condition ;  in« 
deed,  you  wiH  do  me  a  singular  kindness,  and  ^bew  a  great  deal  of 
chanty,  in  so  doing ;  for  I  know,  if  your  worship  please,  it  iys  in 
your  hands.  I  desire  your  worship  not  to  discover  any  thing,  to 
the  bearer,  or  any  other.  I  intreat  your  worship  to  write  your 
worship's  mind  to  me  by  the  bearer,  that  I  may  send  htm  for  Cap* 
tain  Suiderson's  letter  to  your  worship.    So  I  rest 

Your  worship's  most  humble  suppliant  to  command, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 


A  Letter  from  Robert  Young  to  Roger  Yeabsty,  kU  Brotker^m-Jaw, 
to  come  and  eave  kis  L^e,  byfornoearing  himself. 

DEAB  BEOTHBa,  Covon,  Feb.  5,  16B0. 

COME  along  with  me,  with  your  sister,  for  I  have  fallen  under  a 
sad  business,  and  I  will  loose  my  life,  if  you  and  your  sister 
does  not  come  to  deny,  that  I  am  not  the  man.  For  Christ's  sake^ 
dear  brother,  come  alone  with  her,  and  I  hope  you  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  it ;  for  my  life  lyes  in  my  wife's,  and  your  hands :  so  that 
I  ^  certain,  you  will  do  what  lyes  in  you ;  if  you  do  not  come,  I 
wQ  be  put  to  death ;  but,  if  you  and  my  wife  comes,  you  may 
tac  mfifij  A  merry  4ay  wit)i  me  hereafter.    So  I  rest 

Your  loving  brother, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 
b5 
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A  Jjetttr  from  Robert  Young  out  ofCavan  Gaol,  to  hisfirH  Wife^  An 

Ytabsly,  to  the  same  Purpose, 
HEN  I  left  you  lait,  I  came  to  Belturbet  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  where  I  served  as  curate  for  the  space  of  half  a  year» 
and  had  thirty-five  pounds  a  year.  Upon  which,  I  spoke  to  my  bro- 
ther-in-law to  bring  you  down  to  me,  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to, 
So  so  far.     At  which  time,  I  used  too  oft,  which  is  my  sorrow  thia 
ay,  atone  Simon  Hutt's  in  Caran,  cursed  be  the  time,  that  ever  I 
went  there.  Whereupon  Simon  Hutt  profFerred  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  with  his  aaughter ;    and  he  getting  me  drunk  one  night, 
I  was  married  to  her,  and  was  ready  to  cut  my  own  throat,  the 
next  day ;  but  I  seeing  what  a  priminary  I  had  by  my  ludnesa 
brought  myself  in,  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  avoided:  whereupon 
I  resolved  only  to  stay  till  I  had  gott  the  money  promised,  and  then 
to  come  to  you,  my  dear  honey,  and  so  for  you  and  I  to  go  for 
England,  where  we  should  never  be  known.    But  my  journey  was 
stopt,  for  Simon  Hutt  heard  something  of  my  marriage  to  you,  be- 
fore the  portion  was  paid,  and  so  sent  up  to  know,  whether  it  was 
so,  or  no.    And  so  the  messenger  brought  word,  that  one  Bobert 
Young,  a  miniiiter»  was  married  to  one  Ann  Yeabsly,  daughter  to 
George  Yeabsly,    near  Tallogh :   but,  for  all  that  the  messenger 
brought,  they  knew  not  whether  I  was  the  man  or  no.     So  that  it 
may  be  denied  with  safety,  to  preserve  my  life.    Por  they  have  clapt 
me  in  gaole  upon  suspition,  where  I  lye  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  nobody  to  help  me.    Therefore,  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake 
come  to  me,  and  bring  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you;  for  the 
assizes  is  the  sixth  of  March  ;  where  I  will  be  tried  for  my  life,  and 
there  is  not  any  in  the  worid  can  preserve  it,  only  you,  my  dear 
boney,  if  you  come  and  say,  that  I  am  not  the  man,  you  were  mar- 
ried to,  and  bring  my  brother  Roffer  along  with  you  to  justifie  the 
same;  I  wil  be  set  at  liberty,  and  then  I  shal  get  what  money  is 
promised,  and  go  over  to  England  with  you.     And  I  wish,  that  I 
may  never  thrive  in  this  world,  if  ever  I  leave  you  hereafter;  for  I 
care  no  more  for  this  hus^,  than  for  the  durt  under  my  shoo.    O 
curse  of  God  light  on  me  if  ever  I  leave  you  hereafter,  if  you  prove 
so.  real  to  me,  as  to  come  and  deny  that  I  am  none  of  your  husband  ! 
for  there  is  no  way  to  save  my  life  but  that.     I  wish  that  I  may 
never  see  the  kingdome  of  God,  if  I  do  not  prove  as  real,  constant, 
and  loving  husband  to  you,  as  ever  man  did  to  woman.     Dear 
heart,  I  Imow  that  I  have  committed  a  grievous  and  abominable 
fault;  but  I  may  blam  bad  company,  and  my  drink  for  it.    There* 
fore,  for  Christ's  sake,  dear  honey,  forgive  me,  and  come  along 
with  the  bearer,  and  clear  me.     And  the  curse  of  God  light  on  me, 
iff  prove  false  to  you,  after  saving  my  life;  for  now  my  nfe  lyes  in 
your  hands.    I  will  earnestly  repent  for  what  I  have  done,  and  I 
hope  God  Almighty  wil  forgive  me.    If  I  had  a  hundred  wives,  it  is 
you  alone  that  is  my  lawfull  wife,  and  shal  be  to  my  dying  day ; 
tor  Christ's  sake,  coma  and  say,  that  I  was  not  the  man  you  were 
married  to.    I  say,  dear  heait,  come*alonff  with  the  bearer,  and 
hring  my  brother  Koger  along  with  you.    IS  you  do  not  cktf  mt. 
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lyri]  be  put  to  death ;  and  is  it  not  better  for  you  to  come,  and  tella 
ij  to  preserve  your  husband's  life,  and  to  enjoy  him,  as  long  as  you 
liTc,  and  I  lives  ;  than  for  to  have  him  put  to  death,  and  never  to  see 
him  again  ?  And  this  I  will  assure  you,  that  there  wil  be  an  order 
from  my  lord  chief  justice  to  bring  you  down  against  the  assizes : 
so  that  1  sent  the  messenger  to  prevent  that,  by  giving  you  timely 
notice ;  for  you  may  come  and  stay  in  my  brother-in-law's  house, 
until  such  time  as  we  do  get  our  business  done.  And  I  wil  go  with 
you  unknown  lo  any  body ;  so  hopinff  you  wil  come  and  save  the 
life  of  your  loving  husband ;  I  rest,  dear  heart. 

Your  loving  husband,  and  till  death. 
Canon,  Peb.5, 

1080.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 

a 

Here  I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed  to  my  father,  and  my  brother 
Rog^r. 

Pray  present  my  duty  to  my  mother,  and  my  love  to  my  brother 
John,  and  William  Haskins,  and  my  sister  Else  ;  and  my  blessing 
to  my  poor  child,  if  she  be  alive. 


A  Letter  to  her  Fuiker  (xeorge  Yeabefy  from  Robert  Young,  propos* 
ingthe  Means,  how  he  might  get  of ,  by  hi*  Son  and  Daughter's  per- 
juring themselves. 

DEAL  PATBBR,  Covon,  Feb,  5,  l680. 


you  come  to  prosecute  to  put  me  to  death,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  if 
you  give  y.our  consent  to  my  wife,  to  preserve  my  life,  this  shal  be 
a  vaming  to  me  so  long  as  I  live.  O !  dear  father,  you  know  that 
David f  a  man  after  Go<rs  own  heart,  was  gulf  fy  of  both  murder  and 
adultry.  And  therefore,  dear  father,  preserve  my  life,  if  you  please; 
and  I  protest  to  God  Almighty,  I  wil  never  forsake  my  poor  wife, 
your  daughter,  so  long  as  ufe  continues ;  for  it  is  she,  that  is  my 
iawfull  wife.  And  therefore,  for  Christ's  sake,  dear  father,  send  my 
dear  wife  and  my  brother  Roger,  to  clear  me  by  the  same  means, 
that  I  have  prescribed  in  my  wife's  letter.  If  I  were  cleared,  I  could 
gett  mony  enough  to  do  you  and  I  good,  as  the  bearer  can  tell  you. 
After  I  ain  cleared,  I  will  carry  my  wife  and  my  brother  Roger 
down  to  se  my  grsny,  whom  I  dare  not  as  yet  write  to.  If  you  have 
a  mind  to  save  my  life,  do  not  come  yourself;  but  send  my  wife 
and  my  brother  Roger  down  to  me :  and  go  to  Tallow,  and  gett  a 
certificate  drawn,  to  have  it  signed  by  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Neesham, 
^at  Ann  Yeabsly  u  your  daughter,  and  that  she  was  married  to 
one  Robert  Young,  that  they  may  believe,  she  is  the  same  woman  ; 
and  that  Roger  Yeabsly  is  your  son,  and  that  he  was  standing  by, 
ivhen  Robert  Young  was  married  to  your  daughter :  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  save  my  life^  they  must  deny^  tnat  I  am  the  man : 
for  &ere  is  no  way  to  preserve  my  Ufe,  but  that.    Write  also  t« 
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Siaxwn  Hutt,  in  Cavan,  tkat  you  would  a  com't  tote  if  it  irere  tfie 
iaii|<:  peiMO,  to  prosecute  him,  but  only  you  fell  aick ;  and  there* 
ibre  you  asnt  your  ton  and  daughter,  to  pponeeute,  if  it  be  tbeaame 
man.    So  having  no  more  at  present  to  write,  I  rest 

Your  lovinfT  Son, 

ROBEKT  YOUNG 

My  dnty  to  my  mother^  and  lore  to  my  brother  John,  and  giater 
Else,  and  my  brother  Hasiuns,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  friends  in 
general. 

A  Letter  to  his  second  Wtfty  Mary  Hutt,  denying  kis  first  Marriage 

with  terrible  Curses, 


Y 


O,  MT  DBAA  HEART, 

OU  know  it  was  for  love  of  you  that  I  brought  this  misenr  upon 
myself.  God  Almighty  help  me.  I  was  fully  resolved  to  tell 
you  the  contents  of  all  my  lelters*  whenever  1  could  lunre  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you :  for  my  landlady  can  tell  you^  that  I 
was  fully  resolved  to  shew  you  the  letters,  but  could  not,  by  reason 
I  could  not  gett  speaking  to  you.  O,  my  dear,  have  I  thrown  my- 
self, for  the  love  of  you,  into  all  this  misery,  and  you  to  serve  me 
thus :  surely,  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  stone,  you  will  not  do  it. 
O,  if  I  had  but  only  you  here,  I  would  a  reckoned  all  this  nothing ; 
but,  if  I  be  requited  thus,  I  cannot  help  it.  O,  I  wish  to  Christ  I 
were  ten  foot  under  ground,  and  then  you  would  have  your  hearts 
desire  as  I  perceive.  Tliose  letters  that  I  write,  was  only  for  that 
Woman  to  come  and  clear  me  ;  for  I  was  afraid,  that,  if  I  had  writ 
any  otherwise,  she  would  not  come.  But,  upon  those  letters,  I  waa 
certain  would  a  com't  and  cleared  me.  And  then  I  was  in  good 
hopes  to  have  eiybyed  you  again.  If  I  had  my  liberty  and  your 
Oonsent,  I  would  quickly  have  brought  you  out  of  all  your  misery. 
I  write  purposely  to  that  woman  against  you,  for  to  have  her  come 
and  clear  me ;  which,  if  she  did  me  justice,  I  am  certain  she  can- 
net  do  to  the  contrary.  I  wisli  I  may  never  leave  this  blac^  alive, 
if  ever  I  was  married  to  any  other  woman  upon  the  &oe  of  the 
earth,  but  you.  But,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  meeting, 
I  w^l  satisfy  you  why  I  wnte  so  to  that  woman ;  and  you  win  find 
it  so  at  long  runing ;  though  I  dare  not  say  that  my  sohI  is  my  oirn 
here.  For  Christ's  sake  tt^se  pity  on  me,  and  let  me  not  starve  in 
Ihis-deploraUe  condition.  For  God's  sake  pay  my  landlady. hist 
only  fot  one  month's  diet  unknown  to  any  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  prove, 
nrhat  I  saidfonoeHy,  to  be  troth,  then  never  pay  another  week  for 
me  aflain.  My  dear  heart,  for  Christ's  sake  do  -not  heed  these  let- 
ters, for  I  write  them  only  in  design  lo  gett  my  tiberty,  and  to  esi- 
|0y  your  sweet  oompaAy  again.  God  let  me  never  se  the  face  of 
God  Almighty,  if  th^revras  any  other  design  in  it.  You  «ay  h^ 
iieve  me  a  poor  misearable  soul.  I  hope  you  will  take  all  this  to 
cenaidesatioR,  for,  if  I  bad  but  only  your  favour,  J  did  net  care  fiir 
thiflig ;  hut  if  not*  fstdy  put  an  end  to  my  days.    I  wisli  fb^I 


3  never  Be  tiMfc  kitigdmie  of  Go«  atidCkrist,  if  efer  I  inrt  mar. 
to  «ny  iroman  but  yourself.    Indeed,  I  ^lAuld  not  take  tacfa  an 
Mtb  as  this,  if  I  lb«ad  mrself  guHty,  and  knowing  aot  h6w  teng  I 
hare  to  lire.    O,  m  v  dear  sotfl  yoa  wil  belierc  any  body  before  me ; 
I  hare  seen  the  day,  you  would  not  beliere  «ny  beibre  mee  ;  but 
«ow,  it  aeeniB,  tbe  case  is  altered.    I  wil  take  the  sacr«nent  to- 
morrow,  and  take  it  on  my  death  if  I  were  going  to  dye,  that  those 
letters  were  write  upon  no  other  design;  O,  I  wi*  that  I  may 
nerer  se  the  face  of  my  Saviour,  if  ever  I  was  married  to  any  other 
woman  but  yoursetf.   Surdy  you  may  believe  me  in  this  sad  condi^ 
taon,  and  know  not  how  long  I  have  to  lire.    If  you  wi!  but  only  to 
dk  me  the  charity  «9  to  come  and  speak  to  me,   I  wil  give  you  full 
satisAMti«n  why  I  write  to  Absly.     If  you  remember,  I  told  you 
aomewhat  of  that  woman  before  I  left  Beltuibit.  O  my  dear  heart ! 
wffl  you  not  do  me  the  charity  as  to  gire  me  a  meeting,  that  I  may 
tfatiafy  you  ?  O !  wil  you,  idy  dear,  leave  bbc  comfortleia  in  Kbis 
pad  condition  ?    God  knows,  I  ly  weeping  and  writing.    I  thought 
I  was  well  enough  so  long  as  I  had  you  on  my  aid ;    but  now,  it 
neems,  all  comfert  is  fleed  from  me,  O  wil  not  death  make  an  end 
of  this  misery !   if  not,  I  wil,  if  I  can  conveniently.    If  you  gire 
me  any  comfort ,  I  wil  endeavour  to  clear  myself,  and  take  a  ^)od 
beart  atill ;  but  if  not,  I  wish  ihey  would  put  me  out  of  this  misery. 
For  I  am  muh:  I  shal  die  with  a  clear  conscieoce.  If  you  forsake  me, 
I  hare  none  to  take  my  part ;  but  if  not,  1  hope  you  and  I  shal  hare 
joyful  days  for  all  this.    So,  hoping  you  will  pity  rey  condition, 
I  rest,  dMursoul, 

Your  loving  husband  till  death, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

■ 

I  hope  you  wiU  send  me  an  answer  by  the  bearer,  what  you  are 
resolved  to  do.  If  you  will  pay  for  my  diet  unknown  to  any,  my 
landlady  Will  aay,  that  she  took  my  word. 

Another  Lttter  to  her  from  Iniskillin,  after  he  tipai  got  out  of  Cffom 

MY  nSAR  HBABT, 

IAm  safely  an*ived  at  Inidcitiin,  and  an  well  at  present,  and 
cares  not  lor  all  your  barking  dogs  at  Behnrbit  andCavan  both. 
JLet  them  do  what  they  can»  I  care  no  more  for  them  thain  I  care 
for  the  silliest  dog  in  the  street.  But,  as  to  that,  I  will  leave  it  off 
at  present.  I  hope  you  are  mindful  of  your  promise  to  ne  in 
Harris's  garden,  made  to  me  there.  •  Here  I  have  sent  the  bearer 
purposely  for  you,  and  I  gave  him  69.  for  going  for  you.  Dear 
nearty  do  not  fail  but  come  aloi^  with  him  to  me,  for  my  life  lyes 
where  you  do.  If  I  had  your  company,  I  did  not  care  for  all  the 
ifvAL  'Dear  heart,  I  say  again,  come  to  me,  for  I  will  assure  you 
bare  as  many  tears  from  my  eye^  as  there  are  letters  in  this  leitter, 
fiatt  your  poor  husband.  Tberrforey  dear  heart,  if  ever  you  intend 
to^mealive,  come  to  me  now;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  make  this 
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town  my  bunal-plaoe*  I  hope  you  will  take  no  bodys  jcounaell,  in 
this  case,  but  your  <mn.  If  your  friends  will  not  let  you  come  to 
me,  pray  (if  you  hare  any  love  for  me)  steal  away  to  come  to  me*. 
Send  all  your  linnen  and  cloatbs  of  woollen>  and  my  cloaths  also 
out  before  you,  and  seal  all  that  you  cannot  brings  along  with  you ; 
and  be  sure  not  to  pay  a  farthing  to  any  body^but  keep  it  yourself* 
Take  my  counsel,  I  desire  you.  J)ear  hearty  you  and  the  bearer 
may  contrive  the  business  I  suppose,  and  be  sure  bring  the  bond  or 
mony  along  with  jou,  for  you  know  I  have  but  little  mony  when  I  pay 
the  bearer.  I  could  a  had  a  place,  but  only,  it  is  too  nigh  your 
bishop,  that  dog.  Qo  not  fear,  for  I  wil  soon  get  a  place  if  I  would 
look  for  it.  So,  hoping  you  wil  come  to  your  poor  husband,  I  rest, 
dear  heart, 

Your  loving  husband,  till  death  do  us  part, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Pray  do  not  trust  any  thing  with  the  bearer,  but  come  yourself; 

Dear  heart,  be  sure  to  bring  the  bond  along  with  you,  if  you  love 
me;  and  all  the  papers  that  you  find  in  my  box.  I  hope  you  will 
not  fail  to  perform  all  that  small  rule  I  have  spoken. 

'  AH  these  letters  of  Robert  Young's  I  have  set  down,  just  as  I 
found  them  under  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  way  of  spelling,  as  t 
shall  do  the  rest  of  his  which  are  to  follow ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
reader  or  other,  who  is  more  acute  in  such  matters,  than  I  am, 
will  shrewdly  guess  thereby,  and  by  divers  unusual  words  and  ex* 
pressions,  and  his  manner  of  syntax,  what  country-man  he  is. 

That,  which  next  follows,  is  another  of  his  disingenuous  shifts  (as 
he  modestly  calls  them)  performed  also  in  Irelatid,  I  mean,  his  pro- 
fane invasions  of  holy  orders ;  that  of  deacon,  by  deluding  the 
Lord  Bishop  ofKillaloo  with  forged  certificates;  that  of  pre^yter, 
by  his  own  sacrilegious  self-ordination. 

To  prove  this,  I  shall  produce  also  the  undoubted  evidence  of 
original  writings ;  wherein,  as  in  those  foregoing,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  other  papers,  I  have  by  me  concerning  him,  it  may 
easily  be  observed,  that,  besides  the  main  crime  they  chiefly  intend 
to  prove,  there  is  also,  here  and  there,  a  casual  mention  made  of 
divers  other  steps  towards  his  present  pitch  of  perfection. 

And  particularly,  in  this  whole  cheat  relating  to  his  orders,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  he  had  always  ready  divers  sets  of  testimo- 
Biah,  letters  dtmissory,  and  letters  of  orders  fitted  to  his  several 
names,  and  pretended  to  be  from  several  bishops.  But  let  the  pa* 
pen  speak  for  themselves. 

A  Letter,  from  one  Dr.  NichoUon,  ofCastU-Reah^  to  the  Lord  Bishop^ 
of  KUmorCf  concerning  Robert  l?oung*8  forging  Certificates, 

Castle-RMk,  in  the  Count jf  ofRoacommtm, 

MT  LOED,  Decemb.  22,  liSQt 

T  Received  a  letter  from  your  lordship  concerning  Mr.  Young; 

.    Mm  ^ftd  he  v  securea.    Upon  better  recollection  of  hit  cb- 
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ing$,  1  remember  exactly,  tbat  he  produced  letten  of  prieiU  or- 
ders  here,  not  from  your  lordship,  as  I  at  first  Supposed,  but  from 
die  bishop  of  Killaloo,  and  thai  by  the  pretended  recommendation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell^  under  wnosehand  he  shewed  a  letter 
bere,  directed  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo  ;  and  another  from  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  answer  to  tbat,  and  to  acquaint  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  had  ordained  Mr.  Young ;  several  others  here  saw 
his  letters.  I  hope  his  forgery  and  sacrilegious  invasion  of  the 
priesthood  will  receive  due  punishment,  for  the  necessary  dis* 
couragement  of  others  of  the  like  impudence.    I  am 

Your  lordsliip's,  &c. 

EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 


jt  Letter^from  tke  same  Dr.  NichoUtm^  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Elpkm, 
eonecming  Robert  Youngs  htimms  Miscarriagn. 

I  Do  verily  believe,  that  Mr.  Young  was  never  ordained  by  your 
lovdship,  nor  any  eke.    He  produced  parchments,  in  this  di^ 
cese,  from  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  as  ordained  presbyter  by  him, 
and  that,  by  mediation  of  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Casbell, 
which  he  shewed  me  here,  and  I  suspected  it  counterfeit ;  as  also  I 
did  his  letter  of  orders ;  ibr  which  suspicions,  if  I  had  had  as  great 
evidences  then,  as  I  have  had  since,  I  should  have  seized  his  papers ; 
but,  being  then  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  dispatched  him,  without 
giving  him  the  interruption  to  meddle  with  his  papers.     As  to  the 
character  of  him,  I  am  sure  he  was  a  most  unconscionable  ignorant 
willain.    He  got  a  bastard  here,  by  a  kitchen-maid,  at  the  inn  be 
Bnt  lodged,  at  which  he  owned  himself  to  roe ;  and,  being  needy, 
I  bestowed  on  bim  forty  sbillingB  more  than  I  owed  him,  to  carry 
him  away.    Yet,  when  he  went  to  Dublin,  he  counterfeited  letters; 
under  my  hand,  to  my  brother,  a  merchant  there,  to  get  fifty  thiU 
lings-worth  of  goods  ;  and  did  also  the  same  for  Mr.  Daltou  to  his 
•on-in-law  in  Dublin.     Both  the  letters  were  returned  to  us  by  the 
post,  and  we  never  heard  from  him  since :  but  we  bear,  he  had  a 
wife  living,  and  another  before  her,  and  was  seeking  for  a  third 
▼cry  busily.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  him  since,  that  we  all  think 
it  a  great  pity,  he  was  not  rather  hanged,  than  employed  to  serve 
at  the  altar*  I  am  certain,  if  any  conscientious  person,  that  could 
af^rehend  him,  would  make  it  his  design  to  rid  the  church  of  such 
a  scandal,  he  would  sufficiently  appear  to  have  deserved  that,  if 
not  to  be  quite  packed  out  of  the  world.     And  I  assure  your  kwd- 
ship,  it  is  no  gnid^^e  at  his  person,  but  perfect  charity  and  zeal  for 
the  church,  which  forces  me  to  give  tliis  testimony  of  him,,  in 
obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  which  require  my  charac- 
ter of  him ;  and,  if  your  lordship  could  be  a  means  of  preventing 
him  firom  further  proceeding  in  the  profanation  of  holy  things  and 
offices,  it  would,'  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  service  to  God  and  his 
church  ;  which  is  only  submitted  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  by 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

fiDW.  NICIH>LSON. 
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A  Letter  from  one  Mr.  FUtcher  to  the  Lord  BUhop  rf  Kifmore,  to 

the  same  Purpose. 

MT  LORD,  JameS'Tovmj  Octob.  \9,  1680. 

T  Suppose,  my  lord  of  EJphin  will  be  particular  with  your  lord^ 
-*-  ship  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  sur* 
rotate  of  Elphin  diocese,  tcls  me,  he  had  never  letters  of  orderp 
from  that  bishop.  It  is  certain^  he  fled  from  his  cure  at  Castie- 
Beah,  having  got  a  wench  with  child ;  aiid  fame  says^  be  has  two 
wiresj  besides  the  la&t.    I  am 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

BEN.  FLETCHER. 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Kilmore,  concerning  Robert  Young, 


I 


MY  LORD,  Waterford,  Feb,  5,  l680. 

Should  have  sent  your  lordship  an  earlier  account  of  your  las( 
to  uie  concerning  Youug.  but  I  did  desire  to  inform  m^self^ 
the  best  I  amid,  for  your  better  satisfaction,  of  his  having  a  wife 
in  these  parts,  and  being  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  BarrimQre,  and  tu- 
tor to  bis  son.  As  to  the  former,  you  will  receive  here  inclured  91 
certificate  from  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  several  of  th^ 
best  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tatlogh^  to  which  I  refer  yim  ;  apd,  aa 
to  the  latter,  1  have  spoken  with  soma  persons  of  quality  from  tl  os^ 
parts,  whb  tell  me  plaiply,  that  Young  was  never  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Barrimore^  nor  went  tutor  to  his  son  to  Oxford  ;  for  his  soi^ 
was  never  there.  But,  for  farther  satisfaction,  I  have  employed  a 
friend  to  the  Earl  of  Barrimore  himself  for  his  certificate,  which 
every  day  I  now  expect.  This  Young's  rogueries  and  forgeries  must 
needs  redound  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  church ;  and  I  thin]^ 
your  lordship  has  done  very  well,  in  taking  up  his  pretended  let- 
tera  of  ordination.  I  humbly  intreat  you  laruier,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  take  up  that  forged  testimonial,  he  shewed  you  ip 
my  Jiame,  and  to  «end  it  to  me,  who  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

HEN.  WATERFORD  and  LISMORE. 


Robert  Yotmf^s  counterfeit  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  ^  WeUr^ 
ford  to  himse^;  together  with  his  forged  Testimaniaisfrom  the  smmt 
Bidiop. 
SIR,  Waterford,   JMisivA  30, 1680. 

ACCORDING  to  your  expectation,  I  have  sent  you  the  inclosed, 
and  truly  am  sorry  you  left  my  diocese ;  but,  however,  I  will  < 
be  kind  to  you,  if  any  thing  offers  itself  wprtby  your  acceptation. 
So.  concluding  with  my  blessing  to  you.  I  rest 

Your,  &a 

H.  WATERFOiU)  and  USMOBE. 


AVD  ROBERT  YOUNG,  kc.  ei 

iaeiie  SigOii.    <  T\mi  are  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Robert  Young  Qer^^ 

'  and  Master  of  Arts  (whoi^e  tiittimonials  from  the 

*  Unirersity  of  Oxford,  in  Magdalene-CoHege,  I 
'  hare  often  perused)  is  a  man  wtiotti  I  have  knowa 

*  from  a  child ;  and  knows  him  to  be  of  a  aobeff 
jr.  Wiaeffm^d  <  and  leligtous,  yea,  a  sing^ular  life  and  converaa^ 
•Qd  Idsmore.        *  tion :  who  betiayed  himseif,  in  my  diocese^  as 

*  becometh  a  kboorer  in  God's  vineyard.  And^ 
'  as  concerning  whose  partb,  I  myself  haa  often 
'  sonnded  them,  and  knows  him  to  be  a  singolat 
'  scholar,  yea,  I  may  sa j,  as  weD  qualiBed  for  the 

*  function,  as  any  within  my  episcopal  see ;  which 
'  is  not  all  I  have  to  speak  in  his  comrnendationk 
'  AU  this  I  do  certify,  as  witness  my  hand  and 

*  seal,  this  30th  day  of  March,  Ann.  Dom.  l6S0* 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  if  Watetford  to  the  Lord  Bishop  rf 
XUnwre,  and  another  from  the  Earl  ofBarrimore,  torching  Robert 
youngs  never  having  been  the  EarVs  Chaplain,  or  Tutor  to  hit  Son^ 
as  he  pretended. 

MTLOID,  Jf^aterford,   Feb.  IB,  ifiSO, 

T  Acquainted  your  lordship  in  my  last,  that  I  daily  expected  an 
-*-  .  account  from  the  £&rl  of  Barrimore,  concerning  Young's  pre* 
tejaded  cbaplainship  to  his  lordship.  I  do  now  send  your  lordship 
here  inclosed  an  account  thereof  from  the  earl ;  and  do  earnestly 
intieat  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  that  forged 
certificate  Young  shewed  you  in  my  name  ;  and  to  send  it  to  me* 
C^r  post  Witt  not  give  me  leave  to  write  any  more,  but  that  I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c, 
HEN.  WATERFORD  and  USMORE, 


I 


wttXAncD,  Caitlefyene,  Feb.l]^  ifiMi 

Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dalton,  wherein  he  gives  me  an  ac« 
count  <^one  Young,  who  has  impudently  and  faUly  called  him- 
sdf  my. chaplain,  and  my  son  Buttevant's  tutor.  I  never  saw  him 
but  once  that  he  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  now  high-sheriflTof 
Jnour  county^  to  recommend  him  to  Goloi^el  Witenham  (late  de- 
oeaaed)  at  UaAletown.  If  he  had  been  never  so  milch  my  chaplain, 
if  hefailled  in  the  least  part  of  that  duty  he  oWes  your  lordship,  he 
should  not  have  been  owned  by,  my  very  good  lord, 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

Watcrford.  BARRIMOR^ 

A  ietter  from  the  Bishop  of  Water  ford  to  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore^ 

touching  Robert  Young, 

IHTLOUs  Watetford,  Oct.  11,  1686. 

tiLaartuy  thank  your  lordship  for  communicating  to  me  the  in- 
dom  ailly  forged  certHicaie  concerning  Mr.  Robert  Young 
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therein  mentioned.    This  Youn^  I  never  knew  till  about  thne 
years  since,  when  he  came  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  with  a 
letter  of  high  recommendation  from  Dr.  Smith  to  be  ordained  dea* 
c<m.  Hie  archbishop  being  somewhat  indisposed,  and  not  suspect- 
ing the  letter,  writes  to  me  that  I  would  do  that  office,  and  inclosed 
Dr.  Smith's  letter  to  him  therein.    I  knew  the  archbishop's  hand, 
and  his  secretary's  hand  that  transcribed  the  letter :  but  Youngi  it 
seems,  not  contented  therewith,  breaks  open  the  letter  by  the  way, 
and  adds  a  silly  postscript  (as  near  as  I  can  remember)  in  these 
words,  *  Moreover,  dear  brother,  fail  not  to  do  this  office  for  Mr. 
'*.Yoangy   for  he  is  a  good  scholar,  and  moreover  a  very  good 
^preacher.'    This  postscript  gave  me  some  suspicion:  I  charged 
him  with  it,  but  he  stood  stifly  to  it  a  great  while,  that  the  post- 
scrint  was  the  archbishop's  as  well  as  the  letter ;  but,  at  length, 
conressed  he  had  broke  open  the  letter  by  the  way,  and  added  the 
postscript  himself.    Then  I  began  to  examine  Dr.  Smith's  letter, 
and  went  into  my  study  to  compare  it  with  some  I  had  of  Dr. 
Smith's,  which  I  found  to  be  nothing  like,  and  charged  him  with 
that  too ;  and,  after  a  little  while,  he  confessed  he  had  bribed  a 
kinsman  of  Dr.  Smith's  to  forge  the  letter  to  the  archbisfaop ; 
whereupon  I  gave  him  a  reproof,  and  dismissed  him  from  me,  re 
infectd.    The  next  news  that  I  heard  of  him,  was,  that  he  had  forg- 
ed a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Cashell  to  the  bishop  of  Killaloo, 
to  be  ordained  deacon,  and  thereupon  he  was  ordained.  But,  how 
he  came  to  be  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  I  cannot 
give  your  lordship  any  good  account.  Yet  this  I  have  heard,  that, 
whilst  he  was  labouring  his  ordination  there,  in  few  days,  he  was 
to  have  married  some  poor  woman  in  those  parts,  had  not  some  per- 
son of  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived  here  in  Munster,  being 
casually  there,  discovered  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children  then 
living  here  in  these  parts  :  an  account  whereof,  if  occasion  be,  may 
easily  be  had.    And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  an  humble  and  earnest 
request,  that  your  lordship  would  not  return  this  forged  testimonial 
to  Young,  but  either  destroy  it  yourself,  or  send  it  by  the  next,  to 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

H.  WATERFORD  and  LISMOR£. 

If  Young  be  not  free  to  part  with  his  testimonials  and  letters  of 
orders  too  (if  your  lordship  think  good)  I  pray  let  hin^  be  secured, 
and  in  short  time  there  will  be  enough  to  be  said  against  him. 

A  Pottscnpt  of  a  Letter y  together  with  a  Letter  to  the  Jjord  Bishop  of 
KUmore^  both  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin,  concerning  Bfibert 
YoungV  hmng  counterfeited  Priest's  Orders  from  hyt  lordship. 

Etpkm,  Oct:  4,  1680. 

THE  inclosed  gives  your  lordship  an  accoiint  oTMir.Robert  Youngt 
who  was  in  an  ill  name  before  he  left  us ;  and  since  it  appeireCh 
that  he  is  «t^)ojcAiilO«,  fills  his .  own  hand,  the  church  cannot  do  hor« 
self  greater  right  than  to  cast  aiich  unsavoury  salt  to  the  dunghiL 
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IITI.0E9, 

"^^R.  Yttunff,  aliat  Hopkins,  coanng. into' these  partt,  uid  pro- 
^T"  duciiig  ktten  of  orders  from  Ih'.  Roan,  Bisnop  of  KilUlod, 
was  by  me  admitted  in  writing  under  my  own  hand  and  seal,  to. 
senrea  cure  in  this  diocese.  That  wretched  and  unwartby  man  was 
not  by  me  ordained  deacon  or  presbyter :  I  bad  much  rather  ba^e 
laid  my  bands  on  briars  than  on  such  beads.  The  inclosed  has  been 
viewled  by  such  as  know  his  band,  and  compared ;  all  omclude  it  a 
lorgery,   the  instrument  formed  by  bimsdf,  the  register's  band 
counterfeited.    How  be  should  get  my  seal,  I  am  not  able  to  say, 
unless  it  was  taken  off  the  licence  I  granted  him  ;  and  of  that  there 
are  strong  presumptions.    I  shaU  acquaint  tfaoae  tiiat  knew  bitn 
diere,  that  he  is  now  in  safe  custody }  add  if  be  should  escape  with- 
out some  brand,^  his  scandaUms  crimes  being  divulged  and  spread 
abroad,  it  would  tend  to  the  great  dishonour  of  Uod,  and  to  the 
great  discredit  of  our  whole  profession.    1  shall  not  give  your  lord- 
diip  farther  trouble,  but  shall  beseech  God  to  direct  you  hernn; 
and  likewise  sbaQ  watch  all  opportunities  to  senre  you,  and  ap- 
prove myself 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

JOH.ELPHIN. 


The  counterfeit  Orders  themsehes. 

'  rilENORE  prsesentium  nos  Johannes  Providen'  Dirin'  Elphin' 
'  '"'    Episcopus  notum  facimus  universis  quod  nos  Dei  omnipo- 

*  tent'  praesidio  in  Ecclesia  Cathedr"  Sanctae  Martae  Elpbinensis 
'  Tigesimo  sexto  die  mentis  Norembr'  Ann,  Dom.  millesimo  sex- 
'  Centesimo  septuaseaimo  septimo,  Sacrosanctot  or^nes  Celebran- 

!  '  tes,  dikctum  nobis  in  Christo  Robertum  Young,  in  Artihus  Ma- 

i  '  gistni'  de  vita  sua  laudabili  morumque  &  virtut'  suaru'  donis  no- 

*  bis  multiplicit'  commendat'  &  per  nos  etiam  examinat'  k  appio- 
'  bat'  &  ad  Sancta  Dei  Evangelia  Pnmitus  jurat'  de  Agnoscendo 
'  supremam  Regiam  Autboritat'  in  omnibus  causis  tarn  Eccles- 

*  iasticis  quam  civilibus,  &  de  recusando  &  Refut'  omnes  &  sin- 
'  gulas  jnrisdictiones  forinsecas  quascunque  juxta  form'  Statut' 

•  *  hujus  Regni  in  hnjusmodi  casu  editi  &  provisi^  manuali  iniuper 
^  '  subscriptione  sua  assensum  &  consensum  suum  prs&bentem  quar 

'  tuor  primis  Canonibus  Ecclesise  Hibemise .  editis  Anno  decimo 

*  Rem  Caroli  primi  beats^  memorisi,  ad  sacrAs  Presbyteratum 

*  ordinem  juxta  morem  &  ritus  Ecclesie  Anglicse  &  Hibemicse 
'  edltos  &  provisos,  admisimus  &  promovimus :  ipsumque  Rober- 

*  turn  Younff  in  Presbyterum  ritd  k  canonic^  ordinavimus  tunc  & 
^  ibidem.     In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigiHu'  nostrum  Episcopale 

.  'presebtibus  apponi  Fecimus  &  subscripsimus  die  mense  &  Anno 

*  &,no6trse  consecrat'  An^.  undecimo. '  ^ 

locus  sigilli.  THOM.  BANNES'IeR, 

JA.  RlphineoMS,  Begistrarius. 

*  AprilisnV  1679. 
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*  Exhibit'  fuit  hec  licencia  in  ordinaria  irintatiiNiia 
'  cunu  KcvereBd'  Detian'  de  Liimore. 

THO.  NEE8HAM, 
Registrariot. 

'  Eacbibit'  in  viftltatione  ordinaria  tent*  apud  Caran 
*  Septimo  Aprilis  1680. 

I  think  my  reader  will  say  I  hare  given  a  aiifficiei^t  heap  cf  eri* 
deuce  Concerning  Robert  Young's  life  and  convcnation  ib  Irdand. 
And  to  prove  that  dl  these  aUegatimis  against  hiOA  are  undeniabte 
<for  I  would  not  willingly  bely  Robert  Yorag  himsdf)  I  will  briefly 
^ew  by  what  certaiB  means  I  came  by  my  inteUisence. 

Havings  among  other  papers  sent  me  by  Archbbhop  Saneroft, 
foynd  the  aforementioned  letter  of  Dr.  Foley's,  inclosing  one  from 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  that  exodlent 
peiion,  my  dear  and  honoured  friend.  Sir  Charles  Porter,  lord 
cbaacdlor  of  that  kingdom ;  withal,  intreating  his  lordship  to  en- 
quire a  little  farther  into  Young's  character  there.  Whereupon 
my  lord  chancellor  took  such  care,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  thf 
originals  of  all  these  pabers  transmitted  to  me  by  the  favour  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Duolin ;  together  with  a  letter  from  his  grace 
to  myMlf,  justifying  them  all  to  be  authentick,  as  may  be  seen  in 
their  lordship's  own  letters,  which  I  here  subjoin,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  great  obligations  they  have  hereby  laid  on  me,  and  right  they 
have  done  the  world,  in  respect  to  Robert  Young. 


Three  Lettenfrom  my  Lord  Chancellor  Porter  to  mem 

MT  «ooD  LORD,  DMin^  Jtdy  26,  1692. 

SO  soon  as  I  received  your  lordship's  of  the  elevcntii,  vrith  the  in- 
closed from  Dr.  Foley  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  found  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  most  likely  to  give  me  an  account 
of  the  person  you  desired  from  Dr.  Foley ;  I  went  to  him,  and  tdd 
lam  what  reason  I  had  to  enquire  after  one  Robert  Young;  and 
desired  he  would  give  me  some  directions,  how  I  might  certainly 
know  his  character.  I  did  not  shew  him  Dr.  Foley's  letter  ;  but  he 
Kmembered  him  and  his  roroeries  so  perfectly,  that  he  gare  me 
the  same  with  what  is  in  the  letter ;  and  widial  said,  he  did  believe 
he  could  recover  aowe  papers  which  would  give  me  a  fall  account 
^all  that  pd»sed :  and,  within  a  day  or  two  after,  he  came  to  dine 
with  me,  and  brought  them  with  him ;  whids  I  now  have  in  my 
custody,  and  have  perosed.  They  are  such  as  shew  by  his  own 
confeKion,  as  well  as  proof,  that  he  had  two  wires  at  ^e  same 
time  in  this  kingdom,  for  which  he  was  in  gaol ;  and  I  find  by 
some  of  his  letters,  that  he  writes  to  his  first  wife  (wherein  he  owns 
his  second  mariiage)  he  desires  her  to  save  his  lifi?,  by  swearing  he 
was  never  married  to  her ;  and  promises,  if  she  will  do  it,  that  he 
may  gain  his  liberty,  he  will  immediately  go  into  England  with 
her^  and  never  more  see  his  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
one  Simon  Hutt  in  Cavan.    It  appears  by  these  papers,  that  he 
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«!oCiiUrfintcdtfaehapd0  and  «eals  of  the  Bisbops  of  Elpbin  aod  Wa- 
terford  to  letters  of  hi»  admitdiou  into  priest's  orders,  and  the  hands 
of  Jlr.  Wilson  (now  Bishop  <rfLinierick}  and  Dr.  Nicholson,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashell,  all  certifying  in  his  behalf,  as  to  his  morab 
and  learning.  In  a  word,  I  never  met  with  so  infamous  a  villain. 
He  was  degraded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dubho,  when  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  I  know  not  how  he  got  out  of  gaol,  wk^re  he  was  com- 
mitted for  having  two  wives^  the  truth  whereof  appears  by  several 
letters  under  his  own  hand.     But  I  will  inform  myself,  and  then 

5ive  your  lordship  an  account.  I  know  not  whether  you  would  have 
le  originals  of  ail  the  papen  or  copies  relating  to  this  rogue ; 
when  I  know  your  mind|  I  will  take  the  best  care  I  cau  to  observe 
it*    I  am^  Your  lordship's,  &c, 

CHARLES  PORTER. 

He  has  counterfeited  other  men's  hands  in  biUs,  and  got  the  mo- 
ney thereupon  ;  one  of  which!  find  among  the  papers. 
To  the  Lord  BUiop  of  Rochester. 

MV  ijoao,  Dublm,  Jnsiut  17^  \6m. 

I  have  your^s  of  the  Qth  instant,  and,  having  shewed  it  to  my  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  has  freely  consented  I  shall  transmit 
vou  the  original  papers,  which,  as  soon  I  can  light  of  a  safe  hand  to 
bring  them  to  your  lordship,  shall  be  done,  they  beiog  now  with 
a  publick  notary  for  authentick  copies  to  be  ke|£  here.  My  lord 
archbishop  has  also  writ  your  lordship  a  letter  relatinf^  to  the  man, 
and  the  matters  of  those  papers*  which  he  ^nt  n^e  just  now.  I 
will  not  be  wanting  in  giving  it  all  possible  dispatch,  that  your 
lordship  may  have  opportunity  to  publish  what  you  intend*  I  am, 
my  lord,  Your  lordship'^  &c. 

To  the  LonI  Bishop  of  Rochester.  CHABL£S  PORTER. 


lam 


I 


MT  LORO,  DubliMy  Aug,  Q6f  I60e. 

Have  now  sent  you  the  original  papers  about  Young ;   Mr. 

Roberts  has  promised  me  to  ^iver  them  to  your  own  hands  •  he 
goes  fran  this  place  to-morrow.  I  have  sent  also  my  lord  aroh- 
bisbop's  letter  to  your  lordship  (of  which  I  formerly  sent  you  a  copy) 
in  the  same  box ;  and  hgve  caused  a  publick  notary  to  make  eppies 
of  all  those  relating  to  Young,  which  I  keep  by  me,  as  I  must  also 
desire  your  lordship  to  do  the'  originals  ;  fbf  i  have  undertaken  you 
win  do  so :  and  you  will  find  bf  what  his  grace  writes,  that  he 
desires  the  same.    I  am 

Youlordship%  &e. 

CHARLES  PORTOR. 


A  Letter  fnm  «y  Xord  Arehbuhof  of  Dublin  to  »k- 
MT.;|,mi>,  j)ubHn,Aug.  17 1  1(^92. 

BY  Mmjfaion  of  my  I^  ChaocelUjr,  I  had  the  view  of  your 

▼OL.  X.  P 
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found  employed  as  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Kilinore,  when  I 
served  there.     He  was  delated  to  me  for  many  extravagancies,  the 
least  of  which  was  marrying  without  banns  or  license.    Though 
after  his  avoidance,  by  running  out  of  my  diocese,  upon  his  ap- 
prehension in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  whither  he  had  betaken  him- 
self,  and  was  sent  back  to  Cavan  goal  by  warrant  of  the  justices, 
procured  by  Simeon  Hutt,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  her 
father  had  discovered  to  be  married  to  another  woman  then  living  : 
I  took  the  advantage  of  using  all  the  force  of  the  canon  in  that  case, 
and  degraded  him,  being  then  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  his 
hanging  in  his  gown.    For  this  crime  he  was  indicted,  but  both 
the  women  could  not  be  brought  together;  and,  if  they  had,  the 
then  riding  judge  (which,  as  I  remember,  was  Mr.  Herbert)  de^ 
clared  the  fact  within  benefit  of  the  clergy.    He  was  not  sentenced, 
but  le^  still  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fees  and  debts  contracted  there ; 
where  Simeon  Hutt,  an  inn-keeper  and  inhabitant  there,  by  his  in^ 
terest  and  proper  concern,  found  means  of  intercepting,  and  get- 
ting into  his  hands  some  of  the  letters  of  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
brought  them  to  me.    The  other,  which  are  written  to  me,  are  all 
realities,  and  his  pretended  orders  I  received  of  himself  before  he 
run  away.    But,  my  lord,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  left  in  gaol,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  get  out,  he  used  means  of  applying  to  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Ormond,   then  Lord  Lieutenant,  pretending  he  could 
make  notable  discoveries  of  dangerous  plots  against  the  government. 
The  popish  plot  was  then  on  foot,  and  his  grace,  as  imported,  very 
'  tender  and  cautious  of  discountenancing  his  offered  service,  gaVfe 
him  his  liberty,  and  ordered  him  to  come  up  to  Dublin,  and  make 
out  what  he  could.    The  Scotchman  had  his  end,  never  appeared, 
but  run  away  into  England  with  his  second  wife,  and  I  never  heard 
of  him  till  this  overture  with  your  lordship.    I  indeed  did  write  to 
Dr.  Foley,  then  in  England,  to  make  some  enquiry  after  him,  and 
"  to  give  notice  of  him,  that  there  was  such  a  privateer  abroad,  and 
to  obviate,  as  much  as  I  could,  the  evil  practices  of  so  vile  a  man, 
and  the  dishonour  of  the  church  he  pretended  to.    It  is  certain  he 
stole  into  deacon's  orders  unobserved ;  he  forged  his  priest's  orders, 
and  was  self-ordained.    He  was  extremely  vicious,  and  had  imo- 
ranee  and  impudence  enough  to  offer  at  any  thing.    Much  of  bh 
story  (it  is  so  long  since  168O)  is  out  of  my  head,  and  I  wonder  how 
these  papers,  now  sent  to  your  lordship,  escaped  the  general  plun- 
der I  underwent,  when  all  my  books  and  papers  were  utterly  lost  for 
ever.    I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  their  preservation,  than  that 
they  were  all  tied  together,  and  thrown  into  a  box  of  loose  and  use^ 
less  letters,  which  .they  who  took  the  rest  of  my  goods  neglected, 
because  they  had  store  of  better  things :    and  consequently  were 
preserved  by  a  servant  of  mine  ;  and  by  a  very  casual  view,  since 
my  return  out  of  England,,  after  the  late  general  dispersion,  came 
into  my  hands  as  I  left  them,  utterly  beyond  any  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  mine.    However,  it  fell  out  happily  enough,  if  your  lord- 
ship can  make  any  use  of  them,  for  the  vindiication  of  any  honest 
and  innocent  person,  or  the  detection  of  a  notorious  villain.   I  be^ 
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your  lordship  would  let  me  know,  by  some  means  or  other,  thai 
you  received  them,  and  that  you  will  preserve  them  ;  for,  if  they 
be  any  way  available  to  your  lordship,  they  may  be  so  (though  that 
be,  as  this  was,  more  than  I  can  possibly  forethink)  to  some  body  else. 
I  am,  my  lord.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  FRANCIS  DUBLIN. 

I  have  now  brought  the  true  Robert  Young  and  his  false  wife  safe 
into  England,  though,  I  confess,  I  had  rather  any  man  in  England 
had  done  it  than  myself.  But,  now,  they  are  here,  I  will  proceed 
with  them  in  the  very  same  plain  and  just  method  as  I  did  before 
in  relating  their  actions  in  Ireland ;  I  will  trace  out  their  crooked 
paths  as  near  as  I  can,  step  by  step,  and  follow  tbem  close  at  their 
backs,  with  an  honest  hue  and  cry  of  original  papers,  describing 
them  and  their  crimes. 

I  have  already  decla^-ed,  that,  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
about  the  year  1683,  upon  Robert  Young's  unlucky  repulse  at 
Lambeth,  one  of  the  most  memorable  enterprises,  in  which  he. and 
bis  woman  displayed  their  art,  was  the  taking  upon  Ihem  the 
names,  first  of  Green,  then  of  Jones,  then  of  Smith  (all  counterfeits 
of  clergymen  in  distress),  and  then  authorising  the  whole  cheat  by 
forged  recommendations  of  Archbishop  Sancroft's:.  beginning  thus 
to  practise  on  other  men's  purses,  by  forging  his  grace's  hand,  that, 
when  they  were  more  perfect  in  it,  they  might  attemptwith  it  to 
strike  at  his  life. 

I  begin,  first,  with  their  cheating  dealings  under  the  name  of 
Green,  which  was  the  first  considerable  figure  I  know  of,  that  they 
made  of  themselves  in  England. 

By  this  having  deluded  vast  numbers  pf  good  people  in  several 
dioceses,  especially  that  of  Norwich  (whereof  1  have  by  nie  a  large 
listof  the  parochial  collections)  they  came  at  last,  as  Ihavesaid, 
•to  be  detected  and  punished  for  it  at  Bury. 

TJow,  to  clear  up  this  part  of  their  history  which  concluded  there^ 
it  will  be  very  material  that  I  should  recount  distinctly  the  occa* 
sion  and  manner  of  their  being  apprehended,  and  some  of  Robert's 
most  notorious  enormities  even  whilst  he  was  imprisoned  in  that 
gaol,  which  was  for  the  space  of  a  year. 

When  Robert  and  Mary  brought  the  recommendation  falsified 
under  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  Mr.  Cleggat,  minister  of  that  town  ;  and 
boldly  required  him  to  ask  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  thereupon; 
both  Mr.  Cleggat,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Batteley,  a  very  worthy  person 
dwelling  there  (whose  brother  was  then  the  archbishop's  chaplain} 
soon  discerned  the  knavery,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the 
magistrate's  for  a  warrant  to  seize  them. 

In  the  mean'  time  Robert  Young,  alias  Youngs,  alias  Hutt,  alias 
Green,  suspecting  he  was  discovered,  went  directly  to  his  inn,  and, 
with  his  sister  and  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Green,  alias  Young,  &c.  pre- 
sently took  horse,  and  rode  i6  fast  as  they  could  out  of  town,  in 
fiopes  to  have  escaped. 
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Mr»  Batteley,  believing  they  would  do  8o,  left  the  constable  to 
bring  the  warrant,  and  ran  straight  towards  the  inn  to  look  after 
them ;  when  he  soon  perceived  them  on  horse-back,  making  all 
possible  speed  away.  Bat,  by  good  luck,  their  horse  being  weak 
and  poor,  be  overtook  them,  laid  hold  on  the  bridle,  and  led  them 
back.  Whereupon  they  were  committed,  tried,  and^  upon  their 
own  confession,  condemned  and  pilloried  ;  as  by  the  record  will 
appear,  when  it  shall  be  produced. 

After  this  Bobert ,  what  shall  I  call  him  ?  remained  in 

Bury  gaol  divers  months,  for  not  paying  his  fees,  till  the  summer 
of  the  year  1685,  That  being  the  first  year  of  King  James's  reign, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  Puke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  thought 
it  a  proper  season  for  him  to  declare  (as  he  had  done  before  io 
Ireland,  upon  the  like  exigency  of  his  affairs)  that  he  co^ld  make 
out  a  certain  discovery  of  seditious  aud  treasonable  practices,  where- 
in divers  considerable  persons  thereabouts  were  engaged. 

To  this  purpose  he  not  only  actually  swore  treason  against  one 
John  Pannel  (to  whom  he  owed  a  spite,  who  was  then  a  fellow-pri- 
soner with  him  for  debt,  and  is  now  an  officer  in  the  said  borough) 
but  also  sent  up  a  petition,  which  he  called,  AfuUdiscovery  of  trea- 
$on  by  Bobert  Youngs,  clerk,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament then  sitting ;  wherein  he  offered  to  prove  (if  he  miffht 
have  bis  freedom,  and  be  brought  up  to  liondon^  that  divers  wicked 
traitors  in  that  country,  particularly  ten  Presbyterian  ministers, 
one  Lord,  two  £sc|uires,  a  Colonel,  a  Captain  and  a  Comet,  and  a 
Oeptleman,  had  be^n  long  plotting  and  contrivlfig  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  the  subversion  of  the  government. 

But,  of  his  whol^  behaviour  at  Burv,  the  following  papers,  being 
of  undoubted  authority,  are  an  abundant  proof.  It  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  name  them  as  they  pass  along  by  me. 

Only  Here  I  intreat  my  reader  once  for  all  to  observe  what  if 
most  for  my  purpose^  that  such  has  been  the  constant  n\ethod  of 
his  life,  both  nefore  and  since,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  it :  whenever  he  was  out  of  prison,  he  ha3  forged 
hands  to  bills,  and  recommendations  to  get  money :  and,  when  he 
happened  to  be  imprisoned  for  those  forgeries,  th^n  he  has  fallen  to 
counterfeit  mighty  discoveries  of  plots  against  th^  state,  to  gain 
his  liberty. 

First,  then,  here  are  the  several  confessions  of  Bobert  Young  and 
Mary  Hutt  themselves,  before  the  justices  of  peace  at  Bury  in  l684« 

Number  I. 

Borough  of  Bmry  St.  EdmoUa. 
Tkf  IfifonmHon  ^  Marji  Orem,  alias  Hutt,  aHas  Peirson,  aiia$ 
Young:  taken  by  Martm  Spendey,  E$q ;  Mayor  of  the  said 
BoroHgk :  Tkomoi  Holland^  Esq  ;  John  Sotheby^  Esq  ;  and  Robert 
ShQrp,  Gent.  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  tho  said  Borough,  the  \Stk 
J)(fy  ^  September,  1684. 

THE  said  tnfonnant  saith,  that  the  paper  ^d  seal  thereunto  an-> 
nexed,  pretended  to  be  a  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  Elphin^ 
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ia  beland,  was  coonterfeited  in  Ireland,  and  brought  over  froia 

tbence  by  her,  in  April  or  May  last;  and  that  she  neither  hath,  or 

erer  had,  any  husband  called  by  the  name  of  Bobert  Grtoen  ;  but 

that  all  ill  the  same  certificate  mentioned  oonceming  him  is  coun* 

terfeit ;  and  that  the  person,  who  is  now  in  her  company,  came 

with  herqfutoflrelana,  and  that  he  is  her  brother,  and  his  name 

is  Robert  Hutt ;  and  that  they  came  together  to  London,  where,  in 

the  square  at  £ssex-8tairs,  she  met  with  one,  whose  name  she  doth 

not  now  remember^  that  writ  the  petition,  which  she  carried  to 

Windsor,  and,  with  her  own  hands,  presented  it  to  the  king,  who 

delivered  it  back  to  one  Mr.  Bolstredj  without  any  further  answer 

to  it.     Whereupon  she  repaired  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 

and  shewed  him  her  counterfeit  certificate  ttom  the  Bishop  of 

Elphin ;  and  he,  having  viewed  it,  reconraiended  it  to  Sir  John 

Nicholas,  to  whom^he  repaired  accordingly,  and  shewed  him  the 

petition  which  she  had  delivered  to  his  majesty,  and  left  it  with 

hioQ ;  and  afterwards  (as  he  told  this  informant)  he  carried  the  same 

to  his  majesty  at  Hampton-court :  and  that,  it  being  read,  be* 

cause  it  concerned  Ireland,  the  king  recommended  it  to  the  Onkeof 

Onnond,  and  afterwards  this  inlbnnant  had  the  answer  to  it  from 

him,  mentioned  in  the  paper  to  whidi  Sir  John  Nicholas's  name  is 

subscribed.    And  further  saith,  that  the  paper  to  which  the  Aroh- 

bishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London's  hands  and  seals  are 

set,  is.also  counterfeit,  and  was  written  by  another  person,  whose 

name  she  rememberetb  not ;  and  that  t\ie  same  nerson  did  set  the 

Archbishc^  and  Bishop  of  London's  hands  and  seals  to  it :  and  saitfaj^ 

thai,  by  vertue  of  the  said  paper  and  seals,  she  and  her  brother 

baFc  gathered  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  thereby  abused  many  of 

the  king's  sufaijects. 

MARY  HUTT. 

The  Information  of  the  said  Robert  Hutt^  taken  before  us  the  Day  and 

Year  abovesaid, 
Xfiff^O  saith,  that  the  said  Mary  Hutt  (who  goes  by  the  names 
^^  aforesaid)  is  his  sister ;  and  that  he  never  knew  any  person 
by  the  name  of  Green  or  Young,  that  was  her  husband  ;  but  savs, 
that  he  Uving  in  or  about  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  she  in  Connaught, 
above  an  hundred  miles  distant,  in  March  last  she  eame  to  this  in- 
formant's house,  and  told  him,  that  she  had  been  married  to  one 
Green,  a  clergyman,  and  that  he,  going  to  sea,  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  she  was  going  to  London  to  petition  his  m^jestv  for  mo» 
ney  for  his  release ;  and  that  she  had  a  certificate  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  thereupon  desired  this  in« 
fbrmant  to  go  along  with  her,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  therein,  that 
at  last  he  left  his  own  occasions  with  a  ftiend,  and  went  with  her  to 
London,  by  the  name  of  Green,  and  knew  no  other  name  she  had ; 
and  at  Lcmdon  carried  her  to  one  William  Youngs  a  drummer,  liv- 
ina  in  Petty-France,  beyond  Westminster,  near  the  sign  of  White- 
hall, where  they  stayed  all  the  time  they  were  about  London ;  and 
during  that  time  die  went  to  Windsor  to  petition  his  majesty ;  and, 

'  F  3 
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finding  no  satisfaction  there,  she  applied  herself  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  John  Nicholas,  and  others, 
as  in  her  said  information  is  set  down.  But  saith,  that  he  knew 
nothing  how  she  came  by  the  said  certificates  and  papers,  or  who 
drew  her  petitions,  he  knows  not.  But  saith,  that  upon  and  with 
them  he  hath  gone  about  the  country  with  her,  and  hath  collected 
several  sums  of  money  in  several  countries  in  the  papers  thereof 
mentioned,  he  not  knowing  but  all  her  papers  and  certificates  were 
true. 
Martin  Spensley,  Mayor.  ROBERT  HUTT. 


Thefurthtr  Information  and  Examination  of  the  said  Robert  Hutt, 

taken  the  Day  and  Year  abovesaid. 

inpHE  said  examinate  saith,  that  his  name  is  Robert  Young,  notHutt, 
-^  and  that  the  said  Mary  is  his  wife  ;  and  that  they  came  out  of 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  aforementioned;  and  that  he  is  in  priest's 
orders  according  to  the  church  of  England,  and- received  the  same 
from  Dr.  Roan,  Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  Ireland,  and  had  a  cure  of 
18  pounds  per  annum  at  Calthorn  there,  and  that  he  hath  preached 
in  St.  Margaret's  church  in  Westminster ;  and  confesseth,  that  all 
the  papers  and  certificates  aforesaid  are  counterfeit,  and  were  made 
by  one  *  Wright,  a  scrivener  in  Oxford  ;  and  he  set  the  hands  and 
seals  to  them,  except  that  from  the  Bishop  of  ElpViin  in  Ireland, 
which  is  signed  by  Thomas  ^annester,  and  was  made  by  him  ;  and 
he  obtained  the  bishop's  seal  to  it,  for  which  he  had  ten  shillings. 
And  further,  that,  about  two  years  since,  he  was  in  England,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  some  prefer- 
ment, and  dined  with  him ;  but,  finding  none,  he  returned  into 
Ireland  ;  and,  being  destitute  of  friends,  he  appUed  himself  to  this 
ill  course,  presuming  thereby  to  obtain  charity  from  the  people. 
And  further  saith,  that  the  said  Wright  set  Sir  John  Nicholas's 
band,  in  answer  to  the  petition  to  the  king  ;  and  for  that,  and  for 
setting  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of 
LAidon,  he  had  a  guinea. 

Thorn.  Holland.  ROBERT  YOUNG,  Clerit. 

John  Sotheby* 
Rob,  Sharp. 

Secondly,  Here  are  copies  of  Mary  Hutt's  petition  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mary  Green  ;  and 
of  the  forged  reference  and  recommendations  upon  it. 

•  I  am  certainly  informed,  that  there  never  vas  one  Wright,  scrivener,  in  Oxford  ) 
■o  thiU  he  has  abused  the  name  of  Wright,  as  he  has  dope  that  of  Oreeo,  Jones,  Snutl|« 
•nd  divert  otheia* . 
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Numb.  IL 

To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty ,  tind  the  Bi^ht  Honourable  Lords 
rfHis  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy-Council, 

The  humble  Petition  of  Mary  Green,  Wife  of  Robert  Green,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  most  humbly  sheweth, 

nnHAT,  your  petitioner's  said  husband  being  minded  to  take  a 
voyage  into  the  West- Indies  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, it  was  his  hard  fortune  to  be  taken  by  a  SaUee  man  of  war, 
about  six  months  since,  as  may  appear  by  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Elphin  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  he  still  re- 
mains under  the  extreme  burthen  of  slavery  in  Sallee,  his  ransom 
being  set  at  a  thousand  dollars  ;  which  your  petitioneri  in  regard 
of  her  great  poverty,  is  no  ways  able  to  raise;  she  having  two 
Btnall  children,  being  with  child  of  a  third,  hath  not  wherewith  to. 
provide  for  herself  and  them,  but  is  like  to  perish,  for  want  of  relief. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays,  that  your  majesty 
will  be  mciously  pleased  to  recommend  your  petitioner's  and  her 
husband's  distressed  condition  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy  of 
England ;  and,  in  his  behalf,  to  request  them  to  contribute  their 
charity  towards  her  husband's  ransom,  and  your  petitioner's  pre- 
sent relief. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Read  in  Counil,  Jtin.  18,  1684. 

THE  petitioner  is  referred  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Bishop  of  London,  to  do  therein,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  meet  and  convenient,  for  the  redemption  of  this  said 

Robert  Green,  Clerk. 

JOHN  NICHOLAS. 

WE  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the  clergy  of  (provided  this 
our  order  continue  no  longer  than  three  months)  England, 
intreating  them  freely  to  contribute  their  charity  toward  the  ran- 
som of  the  said  Robert  Green.  Moreover  (on  his  majesty's  com- 
mand to  us)  we  require,  and  earnestly  desire  the  respective  minis- 
ters  of  all  cities,  towns,  &c.  to  go  from  house  to  house,  to  receive 
the  charitable  benevolence  of  well  disposed  christians,  whom  we 
hope  will  likewise  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  a  poor  distress- 
ed clergy-man. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  Lambeth-House, 

June  16,  1684.  '         ^    «  «i 

W,  Cant,  here  ©  the  SeaL 

H. London,  here©  the ScaL 
t4 
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Numb.  ni. 

Robert  Young*s  Petition  to  the  Magistrates  at  Bury,  acknowledging 

his  Crime. 

To  the  Worfihipftil  Mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  Justices  for  the 

Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Robert  Youngs,  Clerk. 

saEWETH) 

npHATth^  l>etitiotier  not  only  sensible,  as  it  is  apparent,  of  hi^ 
-*-  bidding  adieu  to  all  truth  and  honesty,  and  measuring  the 
same  by  his  ovm  humorsome  fancy,  making  every  thing  ridiculoas, 
that  was  net  suitable  to  his  owne  ignorant  conceptions  ;  but  peni- 
tent likewise,  thi'nking  himself  bound,  for  the  future,  to  take  a 
notice,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Forasmuch  therefoffe,  as  your  poor  suppliant  being  a  stranger, 
^d  such  to  most  in  this  kingdom,  and  having  little  or  no  friends 
or  acquentance,  hunftbly  beseecheth, 

Thiit  your  worshlpes  Vf'iW  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of  such 
bttile,  as  your  poor  suppliant  can  conveniently  produce,  whereby 
he  may  not  in  a  goal  be  compelled  to  end  his  days,  but  have  hia 
Mberty  to  compose  those  differences,  now  depending.  Ibe  lord 
create  in  your  worships  bowells  of  compassion,  towards  him,  who 
prays  for. 

Your,  &c. 

^ext,  here  is  Robert  Young's  first  letter  to  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1684,  confessing  his  crime  of  forgery;  but, 
in  all  else,  giving  a  very  lying  account  of  himself.  A  letter  very 
singular  for  the  elegancv  of  its  stile ;  and  recommended  to  the 
f^ading  of  all  who  call  themselves  presbyterians* 


Numb.  IV. 
nKi  IT  PLEASv  TOUR  GRACE,  Bury,  Sept.  30, 1684. 

THIS  rude  and  imperfect  supplication,  being  now  to  pass  into 
your  grace's  hands,  shal  i  be  so  bold  as  to  begg  yoar  grace 
to  peruse  it :  in  prosecution  Whereof,  I  do  conceive  my  birth  and 
cdii6atioi>>  wil  in  your  grace  create  a  better  understftn<JHiig  of  me, 
my  Hfe  and  conversation,  than  that  which  the  envyous  man  realy 
rept«ients  it  to  be :  for  envy  ib  ever  working  upon  some  or  other; 
ibr  Which  dtuse,  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the  devill,  who  is 
^lled  the  envious  mail>  that  soweth  tares  amongst  die  wheat  hf 
irigbf.  But  to  iMum,  yotti*  poor  supphAnt  is  (by  birth)  an  English- 
man, born  of  an  honest  stock,  at  Chester,  a  town  of  marohandi^ 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  whose  grandfather  was  Sir  Peter 
Young's  son,  and  grfti^dmotheir  the  Duke  of  Lenox's  d&ughter  ;  the 
truth  whereof,  if  questioned,  may  sufficiently,  by  a  gentlemlin  in 
London,  he  ptoveA :  knowing  some  persons  to  delight  in  giddiness, 
atid  aecouiali  it  ^bdndtgfe  t6  fix  a  belief,  afectine  freewill  in  think- 
ing as  well  as  in  doing*    Your  poor  suppliant  likewise  (after  some 
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fai^wkdg^  III  Mfhoote  feftinitig)  was  reiftoved  to  IVIaHy  C6lMg« 
near  DabHb;  wb^re,  id  good  lieceratar^i  lieibr  the  space  of  seven 
years  retnaioed:  and,  fhun   thence,  bv  the   ittttigation  of  Dr. 
smidi.  Dean  of  Limerick,  was  taiployed  as  a  r^def ;  which  daty 
by  me  was  faithfully  perfbrtned,  for  tne  space  of  two  y^fs,  being 
then  only  a  de&con.     From  thence,  by  the  death  of  the  teid  br. 
fidfith,  removed  I  was  to  serve  Dr.  John  Wilson's  cnre,  som^ime 
Fdlow  of  St.  M agdal^^  College  in  Oxfbrd,  who,  as  chaplain  to  his 
gfrace  my  Lord  Duke  of  Ormond,  cam^  fbr  Ireland,  on  which 
provision  (thongh  inconsiderable)  admitted  I  was  into  fhll  orders, 
oy  the  late  Bisho]^  of  Clogher,  who  was  a  man  of  that  divine  na- 
ttire,  that  all  that  knew  him  had  a  loss  of  bim :  the  very  memory 
of  whom  may  justly  draw  a  fountain  of  water  from  mine  eyes ; 
Ms  fatour  to  me  ward  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.    Thus,  in  short, 
your  grace  has  a  description  of  my  birth,  education,  life,  and 
cotiversation ;  which  leadb  me  to  expostulate  my  present  suffer- 
ings.   I  am,  and  ever  was,  a  faithfull  son  to  the  church  of  England. 
Au  disc^ntors  were  ever  odious  in  mine  eyes,  'specially  that  damna- 
ble faction  of  Pk^bytery.    If  I  couldC  as  well  as  others,  have 
Winled  at  theit   irregular   undertakings,   poverty    and  bondage 
would  not  now  have  dominion  over  me.    But  my  method  was  to 
teduce  sudifkctiouspersons  to  a  regular  understanding,  and  observe 
#berein,  and  how  far,  they  have  degenerated;  although    others 
gleanings,  I  confess,  are  better  than  my  vintage,  as  I  am  the  least 
of  the  tribe:  yet,  I  cannot  sit  stiH,  but,  if  occasion  offered  itself, 
w6\]ld  oit^ce  more  adventure  to  cast  in  my  mite  against  such  heresy, 
as  those  gifted  persons  pretended  to.    But,  knowing  to  whom  I 
gpeak,  1  nrnit  not  hold  your  grace  too  long  to  peruse  this  ignorant 
discourse,  least  i  give  ol^nce.    Lastly,  to  make  an  ingenious  con* 
fesaion,  votifr  poor  suppliant  \ti  the  aforesaid  cure,  though  insuf- 
ficient n  naitowly  considered  to  maintain  a  fkmily,  continued 
without  scandal  and  corruption,  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  but 
by  the   insufficiency  thereof,  being   but  eighteen   ponnd    per 
anhum,  was  forced  to  borrow  money,  which  summ,  at  the  day 
pr^PbLtd,  I  could  not  disbulvs;  whereupon  they  issued  out  writs 
amFnst  me :  but  I  considering  fortune  to  be  like  the  miarkett, 
where,  if  a  man  stay  a  little,  the  price  Will  fidl.    Thus  I  thought 
h  better  t6  meet  some  dafigeir  half  way,  than  to  keep  t6o  long  a 
watch  upon  my  enemies  approach :  for,  if  a  man  watch  too  long, 
as  my  case  stbed,  thoiUgh  he  oottimit  the  beginnings  thereof  t6 
Argos,  with  bis  hundred  eyes ;  and  the  ends  to  Briareus,  with  his 
hundred  hands,  tis  odds  he  wfll  foil  asleep :  so  that  I  thought  it 
my  best  way,  fbr  a  time,  t6  remove  myself  and  fomily,  to  nrevent 
fotui^  inc^mtenieneies.    Whereupon  I,  with  a  discontented  heart, 
eaihe  for  England ;  amd,  if  your  grace  call  to  mind,  made  to  you 
tty  appfficaticAi.   Willhig  Was  I  to  take  up  with  the  least  prorislon  : 
Mtno  vacancy  in  y6i!rr  graced  diocess,  was  the  answer ;  and  withal 
MIfl  tee  that  my  lord  w  Ldhdnm  possibly  might  answer  to  my  re* 
queA.    Wheteuf^on  I  strait  way  atteMed  my  lord  of  London, 
Init  no  aatiafoctx^  an^Mr  tcM  I  find  there.    On  wUcb,  what 
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to  do  I  knew  not ;  but  the  second  time  waited  on  your  grace^  and 
gave  up  my  lord  of  London's  answer ;  and  withal  told  your  grace, 
that  willing  I  was  to  go  for  the  West  Indies.  Your  grace's  answer 
was,  that  provisions  there  lay  in  my  lord  of  London,  but  being 
destitute  of  money  and  friends,  disinabled  I  was  to  get  thither^ 
unless  I  bad  sold  myself  for  abond-siave,  which  I  was  not  willing 
to  do.  So  that  for  Ireland  I  again  repaired ;  but  no  sooner  was  I 
there  settled,  in  a  cure  far  remote  from  the  other,  but  news  my 
creditors  had ;  for  which,  without  my  selary,  glad  was  1  to  flee 
again  in  a  distracted  condition ;  and  came,  accompanied  with  my 
wife,  to  Oxford ;  where  friendship  I  did  endeavour  to  create,  but 
all  in  vain.  From  thence. went  I  towards  Bristol,  thinking  to  have 
made  my  address  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocesse,  but  supplanted  I 
was  by  his  death.  So  that  myself  I  applied,  to  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  but  meet  not  with  a'  satisfactory  answer.  My  second  ap- 
plication was  to  desire  them  to  disburss  money  for  our  fraught ; 
but,  meeting  not  with  my  desired  success,  I  came  away,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  myself;  to  go  and  steal,  I  would  be 
hanged ;  to  take  by  violence  a  purse,  I  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition; to  work,  I  knew  not  which  way ;  to  begg  of  the  clergy  (so 
many  cheats  going  about)  I  knew,  being  a  stranger,  they  would, 
though  undeserved  then,  pass  on  me  the  same  sentence.  Thus 
friendless  and  moneyless,  we  came  to  Oxford,  in  a  sad  condition, 
and  accidently  meet  with  one  Wright  by  surname ;  who,  afler 
some  dayit  acquentance,  put  me  upon  this  hellish  stratageme 
upon  your  grace,  which  forgery  he  committed,  although  I  am  not 
thereby  excused.  Truly  a  terrour  to  my  conscience  was  it  every 
hower,  knowing  such  .clandestine  actions  to  be  both  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  O  fie  !  that  ever  it  should  be  said  that  a 
clergyman  have  committed  such  durty  actions.  O !  that  my  eyes 
were  a  fountain  of  water,  to  weep  for  remission,  for  pardon,  for 
satisfaction,  both  to  God  and  man.  For  sure  I  am  the  unjust  shal 
be  punished  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this.  I  acknowledge  my 
crime  to  be  great,  the  Lord  give  a  right  understanding  of  my  er- 
rour ;  wherein  I  have  ofiended  both  God  and  man :  and  what 
shal  I  do,  or  what  shal  I  say  to  mitigate  this  crime  ?  'Tis  true,  I  am 
heartily  sorry,  which  perhaps,  in  your  gprace,  may  create  mercy  n 
but  not  pardon  from  my  God,  without  a  loathing  and  hearty  de- 
testation of  such  unlawfuU  ways  of  gain,  and  an  absolution  from 
a  Bishop.  Trudy  my  intention,  after  the  receipt  of  twenty 
pounds,  was  for  the  West  Indias ;  no  more  did  I  desire  than  what 
would  carry  my  family  thither:  but  disappointed  I  was  by  the 
just  judgement  of  the  Almighty ;  all  we  received  was  spent  to  re« 
cover  my  wife's  health ;  seaven  weeks  did  she  lye  sick,  which  the 
justices  here  are  not  ignorant  of;  and  what  httle  stock  we  had  was 
exhausted,  so  that  we  have  neither  friends  nor  money.  Your  poor 
"^Buppliant  therefore,  in  most  humble  manner,  beseecheth,  that 
your  grace  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  regulate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  justices,  who  have  committed  my  poor  sickly  wife^ 
M  well  aa  myself;  and,  by  your  grace's  letter,  to  animate  th^ir 
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kearts  to  charity>  the  sessions  bein^  Monday  next  ^s  tnie>  I  have 
in  a  most  gross  manner  incurred  yoar  grace's  displeasure,  and  does 
not  diserve  the  least  favour,  'specially  at  your  grace's  hands ;  for 
which,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  humbly  beg  your  grace's 
pardon,  beseeching  your  grace  injustice  to  remember  mercy ;  and 
though  your  grace  may  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  yet  I 
humbly  beseech  your  grace,  to  cast  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  per- 
son, to  whom  this  shal  for  ever  be  a  warning-piece,  and  sub- 
scribes himself. 

Your  Grace's  most  penitent 

and  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

My  reader  finds  that  this  first  letter  of  Robert  Young's  to  Arch- 
bishop  Sancroft,  which  seems  full  of  remorse  and  solemn  detesta- 
tion of  his  former  wickedness,  in  forging  his  grace's  name,  was 
dated  in  prison  at  Bury,  Sept.  30,  l684 ;  but,  to  shew  what  kind 
of  penitent  he  was,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  informations  of  divers 
persons  at  Bury  in  1685,  touching  Robert  Young's  threatenings 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  life,  not  long  after  he  had 
written  this  first  letter. 


Numb.  V. 

Bury  St,  Edmonds,  Mart.  27,  1685. 
l^ilBMORANDUM,  That  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
^^  being  in  company  with  Robert  Young,  (who  was  laid  in 
Bury  gaol  for  counterfeiting  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's hand  and  seal,  &c.)  he  ^poke  these  words  immediately  upon 
hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  death,  which  was  Saturday,  February 
7,  84.  [Is  the  king  deadf  Then  have  at  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiy's  head.]  These  woids  were  spoken  in  his  chamber  in  my 
hearing.     Witness  my  hand, 

THOMAS  BOUME. 
fVtnE  same  day  in  the  cellar,  the  said  Robert  Young  declared, 
-■-     lliat,  now  the  king  was  dead,  he  would  have  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  head  off.     Witness  our  hands, 

JOHN  PANNELL. 
MATTHEW  t  BAXTER, 
his  Mark. 

A  ND  at  other  times,  in  my  hearing,  and  others  that  are  now 
•^*"  out  of  town,  the  said  Robert  Young  declared,  that,  if  ever 
he  got  out  of  prison,  he  would  revenge  himself  on  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

JOHN  PANNELL. 

AT  another  time,  some  two  or  three  days  before,  the  said 
^^  Robert  Young,  upon  hearing  of  his  majesty's  death,  did  in 
the  hearing  of  me  John  Rewse,  in  the  said  Young's  chamber,  in 
Busy  prifiOD*  say  these  words :   [Some  of  my  enemies  may  repent 
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what  they  have  done  to  me :  it  will  not  be  long  e're  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbiny's  head  be  off.] 

JOHN  REWSE. 

WILLIAM  ROSE,  of  Einuwcl,  in  the  oounty  of  Sufiblk, 
yeoman,  saith,  that  Robert  Young,  a  prisoner  in  Bury  gaol^ 
upon  hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  deaths  did  publickly  say  these 
words  following,  vi2.  Now,  by  God,  have  at  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  head.  And  that,  at  several  times,  he  hath  discovered 
himself  to  bear  hatred  against  his  grace^  and  hath  often  spdi:en  re^ 
proachfuUy  against  his  grace. 

WILLIAM  ROSE. 

Sixthly,  Here  is  Robert  Young's  second  letter  to  the  Lord  Arch" 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  confessing  still  his  own  guilt,  but  intended 
chiefly  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  John  PanneU>  one  of  thos^ 
Sury  witnesses,  by  accusing  him  of  treason. 

Numb.  VI. 

MAT  rr  PLKASB  TOUR  GKACE,  Buty,  July  2Z,  d5» 

TN  the  first  place,  all  that  I  design  in  this  letter,  is  an  apology 
-^  for  myself,  to  ask  pardon  for  my  transgression  against  your 
grace  (alUiough  deluded  thereto)  hoping,  that  this  my  mean  and 
weak  supplication  will  be  sheltered  under  the  canopy  of  your  pro- 
found charity.    And  seeing!  have,  by  wicked  advice,  consented 
to  things  misbecoming  an  honest  man,  most  reverend  father,  let 
not  mv  honesty  be   tainted  therewith,  )iut  evil  conns^  Justly 
blamed ;  which,  for  ever  hereafter,  -shaHie  a  waming-piee€  to  me» 
nev^  to  commit  the  like  again ;  but,  by  honest  and  christian  ev* 
deavours,  to  provide  for  himself  and  family^  whose  conditions  are 
now  reduced  so  low,  that  perish  they  must,  unless  bv  yotfer  grace's 
clemency  eased.    Furthermore,  I  do  promise  to  do  y^ur  grace 
that  joBtice,  as  to  bring  in  the  first  actoucs  and  contrivers  of  tWt 
wicked  action,  who  did  not  onlv  encourage  me,  but  several  ini|^t* 
hims  they  likewise  have  sent  abroad,  which  I  can  prove.     Having 
thus  ikr  declared  myself,  and  endeavoured  to  take  off  such  uper- 
sions  as  might  possibly  have  been  thrown  on  roe ;  ^ive  me  leave  to 
^Sequent  your  grace,  that  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  one  Jolm 
Pannel  have  lately  sent  your  grace  a  petition,  intreating  you  to 
incense  the  judge,  that  comes  this  circuit,   against  me ;  which 

Setition  I  humbly  desire,  and  beseech  you,  for  your  honour,  to 
isregard.  For  that  person  is  a  rebellious  traytor,  and  have  de- 
clared himself  so  to  be;  his  words  and  intended  actions  are,  in 
breve,  as  followetlu  He  called  the  king  a  popish  dog,  a  togue^ 
and  said,  that  he  has  taken  that  which  was  none  of  his  own,  but 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's ;  he  has  said  likewise,  that  he  wouM  do 
his  endeavour  to  chop  off  that  popish  rogue's  head.  Si  indixerU 
fHiki  ui  singula  d^attm^  fum  recuMbo ;  modo  iempm  mM  amcfsstrm  : 
nitm  HAtm  hoc  faeert,  ndn  tU  kanm,  fuMrf  coirpm$i  viriiMi :  po- 
r&hn  tigmptr  dkere,  qui^mt  ^uMkiptebaii  4*  fWl  fion.  My  km,  I 
thooglk  fit  thus  to  *^<)uent  yMrr  grace,  thit  yoA  nmy  not  to  mnch 
as  mention  his  name  with  any  due  respect ;  his  factious  ancestors 
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m'Q  make  hifti  notoriou«  enough,  if  do  treaaon  were  objected  and 
laid  to  faia  charge.  But,  aeeing  what  I  have  in  part  *acquented 
your  grace  with,  will,  next  aasizea,  be  sworn  against  him  by  there 
evidencef,  and  the  king  likewise  *acquentcd  therewith ;  and  tktt 
said  John  Pannell,  a  great  finatick.  I  humbly  have  sent  your 
grace  (out  of  that  love  and  affection  I  hear  to  my  king  and  to  the 
clergy)  this  cation  of  the  said  John  Pannell.  So  I  take  leave,  de- 
airing  to  remain 

your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Sevantbljr^  Here  is  the  true  hand  and  seal  of  Archbishop  S^q- 
crofti  which  Robert  Young  having  torn  off  from  a  veal  instrument 
of  bis  grace's  that  h^  had  casually  lighted  on,  prefixed  a  false  li- 
cence to  it  to  beg  in  three  other  dioceses ;  and  that  dated  even 
after  the  former  letters  to  the  archbishop,  and  after  he  had  been 
piUoried  at  $ury  for  the  first  forgery. 

Numb.  VII. 

\^^  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  Lin* 

^*    cp)n  ap.d  Sarum,  humbly  beseeching  the  clergy  of  all  ciiies 

and    povpor^tiens  (within  the  aforesaid   dioceses)    to  sto  from 

house  to  house  to  receive  the  benevolence  of  all  charitable  cbris- 

tifuns,  tq^ard3  the  relief  of  a  poor  distressed  clergyman. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  LOCUS  8IGILU. 

at  Lambe^-heuse,  Jan,  2^ 
Ann.Dwi.   1685.  W;  CANT. 

Two  papers  relating  to  a  fake  plot  in  King  James's  time,  which 
Robert  Young  offered  to  discover  at  Bury,  when  he  was  prisoner 
there,  in  the  year  1685.  Both  which  papers  are  written  with  his 
own  bandy  and  Vfttt  taken  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was 
searehed  for  instruments^  wherewith  he  designed  to  break  prison 

The  first  paper,  which  seems  to  be  a  letter  to  some  lord  at 
eourt|  ooneeming  Robert  Young's  plot  in  1985,  bvt  is  not  su- 
perscribed. 

Numb.  VIIL 

Bur^Ooah,  June  IS,  85. 

MAT    XT  npASB   YOUE   L0IU>9Hir» 

ALU! OU6H  I  have  been,  and  also  am  unwiihng  to  truble  yon 
with  my  letters,  ^et,  notwithstanding,  the  treacherous 
q^eeches  and  intended  actions  of  wieked  rebels  forceth  me  there- 
unto at  present.  J  leatly  a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament 
sent,  which  petition  (declaring  in  part  the  purport  of  what  I  have 
t»  say)  I  hqmbly  beseech  your  lordship,  for  the  love  of  a  gra* 
oieus  idng,  to  take  care  of,  and  so  far,  diat  king  and  parliament 
mayldierewith  be  acquainted.  Nothing  is  therdln  delivered,  hut 
what  1,  by  suffloient  evidence,  can  make  appear  to  be  truth  :  jua* 
tice  will  in  no  wise  for  the  king  here  be  done ;  the  reasons^  when 
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remored.  III  produce,  but  here  I  dare  not ;  I  humbly  desier, 
before  his  royal  majeAtyy  and  his  high  honorable  court  of  par- 
liament, to  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  called  up,  where  with  justice, 
and  not  with  partiality,  I  may  be  heard  to  speak. 

[And  here  follows  some  of  his  former  sort  of  Latin,  which  I  set 
down  as  I  find  it  in  his  own  hand. 

De  his  rebus  omnibvs  obsccro  Sf  svppliciter  imploro  te  mihi  rescri^ 
here  litcram^  inqud  si  indixeris  mthi  ut  singula  delatem  non  recusabo, 
paratus  semper  ostendere,  qui  sunt  probati,  subditi  Sp  qui  non. 
Nihill  jam  superest  aliud  scrtbendumy  nisi  quod  supplex  orem  ut  omnes 
actiones  secundat  Deus  optimus  maximusque,  Et  ex  toto  corde  Vale. 
Ex  Carcere  1 3^  die  mensis,  Tuse  salutis  &  amplitudinis, 

Junij  Ann.  Dom.  85.  Cupidissimus,  &c.  R.  Y. 

The  second  paper,  which  is  the  original  petition  that  Robert 
Young  sent  up  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and  parliament  in  May 
1685,  wherein  he  promises  to  make  out  the  discovery  of  his  plot, 
if  he  might  have  his  liberty,  and  be  brought  up  to  London  to  be 
the  king's  evidence.  This  is  also  recommended  to  the  reading  of 
the  presbyterians. 

A  full  Discorertf  of  Treason  by  Robert  Young's,  Clerk. 

To  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince,  James  the  Second,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  and  to  his  most  Honourable  and 
High  Court  of  Parliament. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Robert  Youngs,  Clark,  now  a  Prisoner  in 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

In  most  humble  and  lamentable  wise  complaineth  unto  your  Majesty  mud 

your  High  Court  of  Parliament, 

THAT  whereas  your  most  obedient  subjecte,  living  under  the 
laws  of  God  and  your  majesty's  realms,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  gracious  King  Chailes  the  Second,  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
did  in  all  things  show  himself  a  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  sub. 
ject,  according  to  his  function,  as  well  as  in  the  sincere  administration 
(according  to  the  church  of  England)  of  God's  holy  word,  as  in 
due  obedience  to  the  higher  powers.    Your  said  suppliant,  not- 
withstanding, contrary  to  all  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  was  not- 
withstanding, in  very  extream  manner,  not  only  cast  into  prison 
(where  he,  being  altogether  a  stranger,  have  these  eight  months 
by  past  continued)  but  likewise  (last  assizes  nothing  bein^  ob- 
jected against  him)  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  where  he 
will  (through  malice,  and  for  fear  of  discovering  their  rebellious 
and  clandestine  fictions)  perish  inevitably;  for  such  is  the  malig- 
nity of  your  miyesties  enemies  against  your  poor  subject,  that 
they  keep  him  close  lock't  up,  not  sufieriog  his  wife  to  ^  come  to 
him,  giving  order  likewise,  that  all  pen,  ink,  and  paper  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  carried  to  him,  least  he  make  complaint* 
And  the  more  severity  they  show,  because  your  obedient  subject 
did  discover  one  Jdin  Pannel^  who  like  a  rebel  and  a  tfaitoTi  did 
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call  your  sacred  majesty  a  popish  dog  and  ronie ;  a&d  said,  that 
he^  against  your  sacred  majesty^   would  iigiit  for  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  so  long  as  he  had  blud  in  his  body.     Moreover,  Feb.  7, 
84,  about  three  of  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  swore,  that  now  he 
would  accomplish  his  long  design'd  and  intended  purpose.    Now, 
said  he  (news  being  brought  a  little  before  that  the  late  king  was 
really  dead)  I  will  have  that  popish  rogue's  head,  &c.    Now  by 
the  discovery  hereof,  your  poor  subject  have  to  himself  enemies 
innumerable  created,  and  yet  wiU  (so  long  as  life  continues)  stand 
firm  and  unshaken,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  attempts  and  im- 
petuous assaults  made  against  him,  by  such  men  as  are  given  to 
changpe,  and  have  always  discovered  a  greater  regard  to  their  own 
treacherous  and  rebellious  spirits,  than  to  that  duty  Knd  legality 
"which  they  owe  unto  your  most  sacred  majesty.    All  these  things, 
and  much  more  shal  against  John  Pannel,  and  others  (whom  to 
discover  here,  were  to  no  purpose)  be  confirmed  by  thre^  witnesses* 
Many  are  the  conspiracies  and  conspirators,  who  have  plotted  and 
contrived  how  to  bring  their  wicked  enterprizes  to  th  head.    Itt 
order  hereunto  (as  in  conscience  obliged,  and  as  a  faithful  subject 
to  your  majesty)  can,  and  will  make  a  full  discovery  of '  ten  pres* 
byterian  ministers,  one  lord,  two  esquires,  a  collonel,  a  captain, 
a  comet,  a  gentleman,   who  having  long  since  plotted  and  con* 
trived  the  death  of  your  most  sacred  majesty,  and  the  subversion 
-of  the' government  now  established  amongst  us,'  and  still  continues 
their  hellish  devices,  who  (if  in  time  not  prevented)  will  (with  a 
sad  memento)  make  known  what  your  faithful  subject  doth  now  in 
part  relate,  they  having  promised,  vowed,   and  protested,  that, 
if  ever  your  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  enjoy  it  you  should  not  one 
year  to  an  end.  Such  evidence  against  them  singularly  shall  be  pro- 
duced, as  to  the  consciences  of  all  loving  subjects  shall  seem  reason* 
able  and  sufficient;  -and,  if  your  poor  subject  does  n«t  prove  by 
sufficient  evidence  what  he  now  affirms,  your  said  subject  ofllers 
himself  then  to  the  mo6t  heavy  punishment  that  it  shall  please  your 
tns^esty  to  appoint. . 

In  consideration  whereof,  may  it  please  your  most  sacred  ma* 
jesty  and  this  your  high  court  of  parliament,  graciously  to  take 
the  premises  so  far  into  your  tender  consideration,  as  to  call  up  to 
London  before  your  princely  majesty  your  poor  subject,  who  will 
in  fill  I -discover  all  those  clandestine  actions  and  hellish  stratagems 
of  rebellious  and  treacherous  rebels,  who  intends  no  goodnesse  to* 
Wards  your  royal  person',  whom  God  preserve,  &c.  which  thing 
being  granted,  your  said  subject  doubts  not  but  that  it  shal  plainly 
appear  de  unde  by  sufficient  evidence,  who  are  faithful  subjects 
and  who  not.     Wherefore  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  your 
said  subjecte  in  bonds  and  irons,  most  humbly  neseecheth  your 
majesty,  and  this  high  court  of  parliament,    benignly  and  gra- 
ciously to  grant  this  petition,  tending  so  graciously  to  the  preser- 
vation of  your    majesty    and  the  government  now  established 
amongst  us,  8tc.  .  And  your  PetiUcner;  as  in  duty  bound, 

will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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In  this  last,  and  in  several  of  the  foiefoioff  papers^  my  reader 
findi  mention  of  one  John  PanneK  Upon  wis  there  depends  a 
story  whieh  must  not  be  omitted,  became  it  is  sent  me  from  Bury^ 
ulteated  under  band  and  seal  by  persona  of  known  credit  and  re- 
pute :  and  with  this  I  shall  end  all  Robert  Youngf  a  trausai^tioas  at 
Bury. 

It  appear!^  that  this  John  Panuel  bad  not  ^)y  fallen  into 
Bobert  Young's  displeasure  by  hjs  having  been  one  of  the  wit-* 
neases  of  bis  meua^^es  against  the  arcbbi^p's  life,  but  also  for 
baTiDg  preveoted  Robert  s  designed  escape  put  of  the  comm^u  gaol 
th^re. 

Robert  Youiw>  in  revenge  of  all  this,  not  only  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  againat  him  in  the  v^oinous  manner,  as  appears  ia 
bis  second  letter  to  bis  gvace,  that  tb^re  should  be  bign-treason 
awom  agaipit  the  said  John  the  next  assizes^  and  uot  o^ly  also 
named  him  as  guilty  in  th^  iov^i^g  petition  to  the  king  and 
parliamisnt,  mentiooiiw  in  both  the  particular  treasons^  but  ef- 
Actually  made  good  m  word ;  ai^d  the  very  n^t  assizes  at 
Jpswicb»  for  the  county  of  SkifTcrfk  in  the  same^  year  l6S5,  pror 
secuted  John  Pannell  for  bis  life  {>efore  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

Jones* 

Nay,  when  it  was  objected  by  the  judge,  that  this  was  but  9 
single  witness^  Robert  immediately  took  care  to  supply  that  defep^ 
and  out  of  hand  prpdue^  Mary  Vf^  swear  the  very  saine  wanp^s* 
and  the  very  same  tipie  and  place,  as  her  foreman  had  sifiqm 
beSiMpe  her. 

So  that  had  fiot  the  JLard  Chief  Justice  been  seasouablv  in^f^;^ 
of  the.  piwfligite  reputatioii  of  Robert  and  Mary ;  a^a  ha4  not 
the  Deputy  Gaoler  of  B«)ry  preferred  voluntary  to  tal^e  hi^  <4^th, 
that  Mary  was  really  ahiept  nom  Babert^  aud  had  been  so  fiir  a 
good  i^Mce,  both  before  and  efter  the  tin^«  when  the  treaspnable 
words  were  pretended  by  Robert  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jobi^ 
PannelL  the  poor  innocent  man  ^ad  been  ip  de^ger  of  being 
hauged  for  a  traitor  to  King  James,  by  the  pegury  of  ^ese  two 
wretohed  gaolrbirds. 

But  tbvts  mufib  f<)r  Robert  4nd  Sfdry  Qreen,  A^. 

Next  we  shall  behold  the  same  fav^e  acted  over  again  by  the 
aama  persons^  under  the  dis|uised  names  ^f  Robert  and  fi^rj 
Jmies ;  Jidm  and  Mnry  teith}  she  the  wives  of  hivi  t]^  rector 
ot  the  same  Ashford  in  Kent*  ^ndbfttb  %t  the  sama  time* 

Nay  (to  shew  how  ne^^fsaary  it  is  that  great  ly ^  should  h^ve 
great  memoriea)  we  sbaU  see*  thel  two  «f  thes^  pietanded  recom^ 
mendationa,  from  Arehhishap  ^mv^*  dp  very  uni^ppily  he*^ 
date  the  very  same  day,  Saptembar  the  t^ird»  ^f  tl^e  v^y  samf 
year,  1689,  fiw^tbe  sime  wom^  w4er  dij^ent  names. 

Firsts  Heie  are  the  feaged  recommendations,  pretended  to  be 
from  Arehbiabop  Saneeofe  pf  Mary  Hutt>  both  as  Mary  Ji^nea 
and  Mary  Smith,  to  the  Lprds  BiaWs  ^  Qbiphait#r>  Iforwifhf 
and  fk.  ^iMBfk:  the  body  of  than  hitters  being  an  iPUtMm  «f 
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hii  grace's  own  hand,  but  all  the  ftttbacriptiont  eoanterfeitdi  to 
admiration* 


Numb.  I. 

Mr  Lord, 

^PiHIS  is  to  acquent  your  lordship,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Jones^ 
•^  rector  of  Ashford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt, 
occasioned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  me*  and 
desenres  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  give  his  wife 
(who  will  suddenly  attend  your  lordship)  licence  to  asl^  and  re- 
ceive the  charity  of  your  dean  and  chapter,  towards  her  hushanda 
freedome,  as  we  in  our  diocesse  have  done.        I  am, 

Lamheth,  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

Junell,  1687.  W.  CANT. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

MtLord, 

nnHIS  is  to  acquent  your  Lordship,  that  one  Mr.  John  Smith, 
"^  rector  of  Ashford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  oc* 
easioned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  me,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  (as  other  6(  our 
brethren  have  done)  extend  your  charity  toward  Us  fiteedotne; 
andllikewise  recommend  his  distressed  condition  to  your  dean  Imd 
chapter,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  subdaan.         I  am, 

iMmbethy  -  My  Lord, 

Sept.  5,  1687.  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

W.CAKT. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

M[t  Loan, 

Tins  is  to  acquent  your  lordship,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  ibnei, 
rector  of  Ashford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  oc- 
casioned by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  me,  and 
deaerres  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  extend  your 
charity  toward  his  freedome,  as  we  in  our  diocesse  have  done : 
and  likewise  give  his  wife  (who  will  suddenly  attend  your  lord- 
ship) licence  to  ask  and  receive  the  charity  of  your  deaia  and 
chapter.         I  am, 

Lambeik,  My  Lord, 

Sept.  3,  1687.  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

^  ^  W.  CANT. 

Ihis  letter  was  sealed  with  a  bishop's  seal  and  a  wafer ;  and 
the  stomp  under-marked  on  the  back  of  it,  to  signify  what  part  of 
the  town  it  came  from.  ^^..^^ 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph«  (^ 

VOL.  X,  0 
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Secondly,  Here  is  a  forged  letter  from  Dr.  Fauconberge,  secre-^ 
tary  to  my  Lord  Archbishop,  accompanying  that  letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  wherein  is  a  false  list  of  what  sums  other 
churches  and  church-men  had  given,  to  excite  his  lordship  and 
his  church  and  diocese  by  those  examples. 


Numb.  II. 


MAT  IT    VLIASE  TOUR  LORDSHIPy  Sept.   S,  87. 

T  Am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Grace  of  Canterbury  to  send  this 
-^  as  a  cover  to  the  enclosed  ;  and  to  let  your  lordship  know,  that 
Mr.  Robert  Smith  (brother  to  the  prisoner)  is  appointed  as  the  re« 
ceiTer.  Therefore  your  lordship  is  humbly  desired  to  transmit, 
by  bill  of  exchange,  your  lordships  charity,  together  with  the 
deans  and  chapters,  to  the  aforesaid  Robert  Smith,  living  in 
Maiden-lane,  in  Westminster,  and  so  soon  as  ^your  lordship  pos- 
sibly can. 

Your  Lordship's,  &c. 

HEN.  FAUCONBERGE. 

I  am  likewise  commanded  to  transmit  you  the  names  of  those 
that  have  already  given. 

TT  ORD  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  -  .  -  - 
-^-^  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  •  - 
Bishop  of  London    ---.----. 

Bishop  of  Ely 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely      .*•*--- 
Bishop  of  RocDester  ------- 

I  Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    ------ 

A  I  Bishop  of  Winchester      ----.-- 

**  ^  Dean  and  Chapter  thereof      ------ 

n     Bishop   of  Sarum    ---**---- 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof 

I I  Bishop  of  Chichester    -------- 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    ------ 

Bishop  of  Exon  ---------- 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exon    -    -    -   ^    .    - 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    ------ 

^University  of  Oxford    -------- 

Tliirdly,  Here  are  the  letters  of  those  three  Bishops  written  at 
that  time,  acknowledging  that  they  were  every  one  deceived  by  an 
imposture  so  well  managed ;  though  they  were  some  of  the  arch- 
bishop's most  familiar  fnends,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
grace^a  band. 
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AND  ftOBERT  YOUNG,  &t.  SS 

Numb.  in. 

liAT  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  ORACE, 

I  Have  returned  the  letter  which  came  to  me  in  your  Grace^s 
name  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones,  pretended  to  be  of  your 
diocese  ;  and  now  find  enough  in  it  to  have  made  me  suspect  the 
cheat :  but  your  grace's  name  (too  well  counterfeited)   and  the 
great  deference  I  make  to  it,  superseded  all  further  6onsiderati6n. 
And,  although  I  communicated  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  (who 
are  not  unacquainted  with  your  grace's  hand)  yet  none  of  them 
saw  through  it.    It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  cheat  is  still 
carried  op,  and  too  successfully :  for  he  nkust  be  more  sagacious 
than  I  am,  whom  such  a  letter  coming  by  the  post,  then  followed 
within  two  or  three  days  by  the  woman  herself,  would  not  impose 
upon.    After  all,  I  am  much  more  concerned  for  the  abuse  that 
is  put  upon  your  grace,  than  for  that  little  which  I  suffered  by  it ; 
and  heartily  wish  the  cheat  detected  and  discovered,  that  your 
grace's  name  may  be  no  longer  prostituted  to  so  vile  a  purpose> 
whibt  so  great  a  veneration  is  paid  to  it  by  all  good  men.       I  am. 

My  Lord, 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Graced  &c. 

Canterbury's  Grace.  JOHN  CIC£STR« 

MAT  IT  PLiASE  TOUR  GRACE,  Norwtch,  Sept.    29,    Sf. 

TK  pursuance  of  the  inclosed  tecommendalion,  I  applied  myself 
"^  to  Mr.  Dean,  and  the  prebends  of  this  church,  for  their  cha- 
rity, towards  the  relief  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  rector  of  Ashford  in 
your  grace's  diocese,  as  the  letter  sets  forth.  Mr.  Dean,  and  the 
prebends,  allotted  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  sum,  with  my 
own  mite,  would  have  made  up  ten  pounds,  and  this  sum  was  to 
be  paid  by  Mr.  Dean  at  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  of  this  I  gave 
a  hint  to  Dr.  Paman  in  my  letter  to  him :  but  since  we  learn 
from  the  Gazette,  that  the  whole  contrivance  was  a  cheat  and  a 
forgery ;  and,  for  the  further  discovery  of  it,  I  have  sent  the  in- 
cloaed  to  your  grace.  I  am. 

To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILUAM  NORWICH. 

< 

HAT  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE,  Sept.    6,    87« 

I  Have  received  your  grace's  letter  of  the  3d  instant  by  this 
post ;  the  effect  of  it  is,  to  bespeak  the  charity  of  this  church 
for  one  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford,  who  is  a  prisoner 
on  the  account  of  suretiship ;  the  cause  for  which  he  suffers,  does 
not  at  all  commend  his  suit ;  but  that  which  follows  does  very 
much :  that  he  is  known  to  your  grace ;  and  that  you  judge  hirrt 
to  be  one  that  deserves  our  assistance :  on  that  account  he  shall 
have  it  from  me  in  such  proportion,  as  your  grace  shall  think  fit  j 
and  of  that  your  grace  shall  judge  at  my  coming  up  to  London, 
whkh  will  be  about  six  weeks  hence,  if  God  pertnit ;  or/  if  jro« 
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willDOt  judf|;e^  I  will  tax  myieir  as  I  would  do  any  other  man  in 
my  condition,  and  so  much  beyond,  as  I  ought  to  be  stricter  to 
myself  than  any  other.    I  am,  my  good  lord. 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  grace's,  ka 

Canterbury  bis  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPH. 

XT  MOST  BOMOVaXD  U)ED,  Sept.  13,  87- 

I8end  your  graot,  here  endased,  that  iriece  of  foifaiy  whicb 
came  this  day  se'imight*  «b  a  letter  frmn  vour  gnoe,  1  saw 
TOUT  name  to  it  so  well  eottnterfeited,  tiMt  I  dUd  not  examine  Uie 
kandin  therest  ofthekttor;  nor  took  notiee  of  the  false  spelliii^ 
in  the  word  acqiient,  and  twice  diooasse;  which  I  should  haw 
iMiggled  at  otherwise.  But  your  same,  which  I  doubted  «ot  to  be 
of  your  grace's  owa  hasd,  was  enough  to  assure  jae  the  whale 
ktter  was  yours.  And  wlKther  yo«  writ  it  in  haste,  or  had  ad 
amanuensis  to  write  it,  I  was  not  curious  to  examine;  or  whethar 
it  was  forged^  which  I  now  understand  was  tbe  case.  Hie  wmwn 
rogue,  by  whom,  or  for  whom  it  was  longed,  having  thus  ntade 
ready  the  bait,  and  hanged  me  upon  it,  came  and  drew  up  her  line 
the  next  day ;  there  SM  had  five  pounds  upan  her  hade;  ami 
with  it  she  goit  a  subscription  into  her  paper»  whicb  she  carried 
forward  to  Bangor :  and  there,  I  doubt  not,  having  baited  the 
water  with  a  ktter  mm  your  grace,  and  havii^  a  subscriptian  to 
second  i^  she  hooked  as  much  more  betweeen  the  bishop  and  the 
dean.    I  am  my  ffood  lord. 

To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  grace's,  ic6. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPH. 


tm 


anew  felfewed  Robert  Young,  and  bis  pretended  wife,, 
of  the  first  mat  turn  of  their  affiiirs  in  England,  it  is 
but  reasonable,  that  I  should  use  the  same  exactness  as  I  have  done 
in  that  part  of  their  story  which  was  acted  in  Ireland,  that  I  should 
declare  by  what  means  I  have  had  the  oeitain  inisrmntion,  whicb 
inabled  me  to  trace  them  so  narrowly  also  in  tfiis  pMt  of  uicir 
adventures. 

It  was  soon  after  my  deliverance  from  tbeaa>  en  June  tbe  1 3th, 
tbat  I  desired  Mr.  Needham,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  to 
kt  bim  know  what  danger  he  had  escaped*  together  with  myself 
luid  others.  Immediately  thereupon,  his  grace  gave  him  notice  of 
his  own  former  reocounlers  with  the  same  Robert  Young;  and 
withal  ordered  him  to  kt  me  have  a  sight  of  most  of  the  foregoing 
papers. 

Having  peruaed  diem,  and  perceiving  they  would  eflfectually 
contribute  to  the  farther  confusion  of  the  wretch,  I  intreated  his 
grace  to  resign  them  to  my  disposal,  and  to  recoUeot  what  he  could, 
lurtfaer  remember  on  thissutject. 

To  which  request,  I  received  these  foUowing  answers  from  that 
^BBOeDent  prdate;  whoie  name  alone  waild  be  sufficient  authority 
ih  mattera  of  far  greater  concernment  than  this ;  there  being  ne 


AK1>  ROSEAT  TOUN6,  &c.  •! 

gbti  matt  iSknt  I  kmnr  of,  wbo  h»  krfn  not  in  die  hif^test  eiteem 
wt  his  inlegrity  md  piety. 


I 


A  Letter  from  Arehtkh^p  SmoF^ft  ie  wte,  daud  JyH^  \3, 1002. 
HT  Q^m  MBO  MBM  BBOTHgiv  FnmgJUld,  July  If. 

Have  just  received  your's  of  July  the  5th»  and,  having  read  It 

over,  immediately  take  up  my  pen  to  tell  yon,  that,  in  com* 
pliance  widi  yoin-  earnest  desires,  I  give  np,  and  consign  into  yonr 
lerdship^s  hands,  an  the  papers  concerning  Young  the  fiilsanr, 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Keedhanr,  to  be  made  use  of,  and  dispose^ 
as  your  lordship,  in  your  discretion,  shall  tfaidc  fit  *  with  this  cafi*> 
tioa,  notwithstandrng,  that,  whereas  there  are  amongst  them  some 
letlen  of  mv  oM  dear  friends,  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  aifd 
Bbhop  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph  (who  are  both  at  present,  in  or  about 
London)  no  use  be  mnde  of  them,  without  their  privity,  nor  any 
further  than  they  shall  allow. 

As  for  the  narrative  you  desire^  you  shaB  certainlj  have  it,  as 
well  as  my  M  leaking  memory  will  inable  me  to  roriA  it :  but^ 
though  I  must  take  the  longer  time  for  diat,  yet,  because  you  tdl 
me  you  long  (with  som€  impatience)  for  my  answer  to  the  rest,  I 
have  hastened  to  give  it  (and  my  Idndest  respects)  with  that  rea> 
dhiesB  and  heartiness,  wUch  becomes. 
For  the  Lord  BisN^  My  loid, 

of  Rochester.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 


Arckbiahop  Sme 
1602. 


M  T  Uini^, 


I  Remember  well  what  I  wrote  to  you  hi  a  fbnner  letter,  concern- 
ing the  narrative  you  desired,  of  what  passed  heretofore  be- 
tween tne  and  Robert  Toun^.  But,  when  I  sat  down  to  make  it, 
I  found  two  things  lying  directW  in  my  way.  First,  I  was  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  you  had  wholly  laid  by  your  design;  and, 
flecotkdly,  many  years  having  passed  since  diose  tilings  happened, 
aivd  1  Itevittg  latefy  Cursorily  read  over  tftte  papers  I  sent  you :  my 
memory  did  not  serve  me,  without  them,  to  judge  where  they 
were  defective,  or  how  any  incoherence  in  them  might  be  sup- 
plied. 

But  now  tiiat  I  amassured,  tbatyou  are,  m  good  earnest,  going 
on  widt  what  you  intended ;  and  understand  what  are  the  parti- 
criim  that  remain  stffl  obscure  to  you  in  those  papers;  I  will  not 
only  end^tour  to  dear  tfaose^  but  the  rest  of  the  story^  as  fkr  as  f 

He  was  twice '  with  me  at  Lambeth ;  the  fint  time,  within  a 
mOtttfa  alker  lie  was  degraded  at  DuMin,  to  desire  some  employ- 
oient  in  Ae  chuitb;  m  ortfer  to  which,  he  produced  letters  of 
ortKrs/ wlii«h  T  verf  iriuOi  suspected.  For  besides,  that  they  were 
sot,  as  I  lememben  in  foim.  •»*  «  the  usual  style;   thore  wai 
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Qxed  to  tbem,  with  a  label,  a  great  episcopal  seal,  such  as  we  put 
to  our  leases  :  which,  upon  my  objecting  it,  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland.  And,  when  I  told  htm  I  had  no 
employment  void  in  my  gift,  he  was  very  earnest  with  me  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  bishop  of  London ;  with  a  design,  I  suppose, 
that  he  might  have  a  copy  to  write  by  in  his  intended  fiu^eries ; 
but  I  refused. 

Some  time  after,  he  came  again,  since  when  I  never  saw  him, 
to  desire  me  to  recommend  him  to  be  a  chaplain  to  a  ship,  or  in 
soone  of  the  plantations ;  which  I  again  refused  (for,  in  truths  I 
never  liked  him  from  the  beginning)  telling  him,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  province. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Foley,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's  chaplain,  who  was  then  in  England;  I 
sent  to  him  for  some  better  information  concerning  this^  importu- 
nate bold  man ;  which  produced  those  letters  which  are  in  your 
hands. 

About  this  time  he  sent  his  woman  to  Windsor,  with  a  petition 
to  the  king,  pretending,  that  her  husband,  going  to  be  minister 
at  one  of  the  foreign  plantations,  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  pirates; 
find  begging  a  share  in  the  money  collected  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  His  majesty  referred  the  petition  to  me  and  my  lord  of 
London  ;  which  yet  I  never  saw,  nor  heard  of,  till  a  good  while 
after.  In  the  mean  while>  they  had  forced  a  report  upon  the  re- 
ference, under  both  our  hands  and  seius,  to  bring  them  into  a 
share  of  the  redemption-money. 

By  this  time,  or  before,  he  had  gotten,  I  know  not  how,  one 
(»f  those  instruments  by  which  we  grant  places  in  our  hospitals  of 
Croydon  and  Canterbury;  they  are  written  in  an  expanded  sheet 
of  paper,  with  a  margin  broad  enough  to  receive  the  seal  which 
W^  use  on  those  occasions,  and  which  was  usually  placed  about  the 
i^iddle  of  the  instrument.  This  mai^in  he  tore  off,  with  my  sub- 
scription wider  it,  finding  room  enough  above  it  to  croud. in  a 
licence  to  beg  in  three  dioceses,  which  I  wonder  any  man  should 
take  to  be  mine ;  both  because  I  had  upon  all  occasions  refused  to 
give,  even  worthy  persons,  licence  to  beg;  and  b^ause  I  could 
not  (mean  as  I  am)  be  reasonably  Uiought  so  silly  as  to  bespeak 
three  dioceses  in  so  wretched  a  stile,  and  in  such  a  wretched 
scroll  pf  paper. 

However,  this  gross  sham,  improbable  as  it  was,  prevailed  with 
xnany  of  my  friends,  and  he  drained  a  great  deal  of  money  ffom 
them,  till  some  one  (I  have  forgot  who)  seized  that  miserable^ 
pitiful  slip  of  torn  paper  (the  most  contemptible  that  ever  had  the 
Impudence  to  set  up  for  a  metropolitical  rescript,  since  the  order 
came  first  into  the  world)  and  sent  it  to  me,  which  was  the  first 
QOt.ice  I  ever  had  of  his  practices* 

'  After  this,  for  several  years  I  heard  not  one  word  of  Robert 
Young,  nor  knew  what  was  become  of  him,  till  at  length  enter 
Wr».  Jon^s  (iix  truth,  as  it  proved  Young's  wife„  or  worse)  pie-» 
V^  9^1  AS  to  l)Hg  tlii^  wif?  of  9  c^^rgyinan  iu  mj  diocese^i  then  %  fn% 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c.  87 

aoner  for  a  vast  debt,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  letter  of  mine,  wholly 
ibrged,  to  desire  the  contributions  of  the  bishops  and  derey  for 
his  enlargement.  I  knew  I  had  no  such  clerk  in  Kent,  and  uiough 
she  changed  the  name  to  Smith,  I  think  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  yet 
still  about  she  went  with  forged  letters,  applying  herself  to  my 
particular  friends,  who^  with  their  clergy,  were  very  bountiful  to 
her.  When  I  had  notice  of  it,  I  disavowed  the  letters,  as  I  had 
reason,  there  being  manifest  characters  of  fomry  upon  them ; ' 
and  sent  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  lay  hold  oiher,  and  send  her 
up  to  London,  but  she  escaped  us* 

Whilst  she  was  at  work  so  far  off.  Young  himself  was  playing 
the  like  pranks  in  my  native  countrv,  where  he  got  a  great  deal  <m 
money;  but,  coming  to  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Dr.  Battely^s  brother, 
a  magistrate  there,  observing  his  impudence,  sent  for  a  constable, 
and  brought  him  and  his  quean,  who  by  this  time  was  come  to 
him,  before  the  recorder,  &c,  by  whom,  upon  examination,  they 
were  imprisoned  there.  You  have  the  copies  of  the  examinations, 
and  his  original  letters  and  confessions  to  me ;  and  also  copies  of  the 
informations  against  him,  that  he  swore  in  prison  he  would  have 
my  blood ;  but  how  he  got  out  of  prison  (unless  it  were  because  no 
body  prosecuted  him)  Dr.  Battely  can  better  inform  you  than  I, 
to  whom  therefore  I  refer  you. 

My  lord,  thus  far  I  have  gone,  out  of  my  desire  to  serve  you, 
and  shall  be  ready  in  any  particular  to  give  satisfaction,  as  my  old 
weak  memory  will  inable  me  ;  'for  I  confess  I  most  earnestly  long 
to  see  this  foul  impostor  detected,  and  right  done  to  so  many  inno- 
cent persons,  whose  ruin  he  hath  sought  in  the  basest  manner, 
lam. 

My  lord, 
FrewngfiM,  Aug.  Your  lordship's,  &c« 

24.,  1692. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

As  far  as  my  intelligence  goes,  the  only  punishment  which  the 
authors  of  all  these  last  gross  cheats  sustained,  after  they  had  found 
them  so  long  a  time  successful,  was,  that  they  were  pursued  through 
England  by  these  two  advertisements  in  the  printed  gazettes  of 
the  year  1687. 

Advertisement  in  the  Gatette,  Sept.  22,  1687. 

WHEREAS  a  woman,  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.  Jones, 
rector  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  hath  gone  about  Eogland  and 
Wales,  begging  the  charity  of  several  persons,  for  the  relief  of  her 
said  husband,  whom  she  pretended  to  be  in  prison  for  debt;  and 
hath  both  forged  several  letters,  as  from  his  grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  several  bishops,  and  received  several 
sums  of  money.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  no  such 
person  as  R.  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford,  and  that,  his  grace  never 
«7ot«  any  such  letters.    It  is  therefore  desired,  that,  ii  the  said 
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irooMii  can  be  met  with,  she  be  apprehended,  and  dealt  with  ••« 
cwrdisg  to  law* 

AdotrtUemttU  in  the  OaxettCf  Oct.  6,  1687. 

WHEREAS  a  woman,  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.Jones,  vicar 
oF  Ashford  in  Kent,  and  now  in  prison  for  debt,  and  one  who. 
calls  himself  Smith,  and  pretends  also  to  be  yicar  of  Ashford,  have 
forged  several  letters  as  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and. 
^RfP^gup  And  down  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  have 
received  several  sums  of  money.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that 
neither  of  these  men  is  vicar  of  Ashford,  and  that  the  archbishop 
never  wrote  any  such  letters.  It  is  therefore  desired,  that,  if  the 
said  persons  can  be  met  with,  they  be  apprehended,  and  be  dealt 
vifith  according  to  law. 

But  how  they  jj;ot  clear  of  th^  ill  affair,  whether  they  suffered 
any  corporal  punishment  for  th  Ir  going  under  the  names  of  Jones 
aod  Smith,  as  they  had  done  for  those  of  Green,  I  am  not  yet  cer- 
tainly informad.  For  the  present  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  escaped  unpunished,  because  the  meek  Archbishop  San- 
croft  would  not  permit  them  to  be  prosecuted  in  his  name ;  for 
which  they  have  since  well  rewarded  nim* 

But  this  I  only  speak  upon  conjecture ;  and  the  truth  h,  it  is  im« 
possible  that  the  world  should  ever  have  an  exact  account  of  Mr. 
Robert  Young^s  whole  life,  unless  be  himself  would  be  pleased  to 
write  the  counter-part  of  his  story. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Robert  Young  and  Mary  took 
the  short  turn  they  had  at  Bromley ;  which  was  indeed  so  shorty 
that  they  were  vanished  thence  before  I  knew  of  their  beine^  there. 
Only  as  to  the  man's  ill  character,  during  that  time,  and  his  fre- 
quent boasting  <Mf  his  abilities  in  forgery,  I  am  furnished  by  a  wor- 
thy gentleman,  my  neighbour,  with  the  ensuing  certificate : 

THESE  are  to  certify,  that,  during  the  short  time  of  Mr,  Robert 
Young's  officiating  aft  Bromky-College,  which,  as  I  remember, 
was  about  six  weeks,  he  went  under  an  iU  character  of  his  wicked 
living ;  particularly  I  haYe  heard  him  brafl;,  before  Mr.  Roman  and 
others,  that  he  could  counterfeit  any  man^  hand  in  England. 

Witness  my  hand  the  1st  of  Sept.  1692. 

WALSINGHAM  KING. 

Now,  because  tbia  is  tbe  proper  place,  Ihave  here  ready  for  my 
reader,  as  I  proagused  him,  the  mtire  letter  which  Robert  Young 
wrote  out  of  Newffate^  to  the  widowa  of  tbe  coOege  at  Bromley; 
whereof  I  cited  beUNre  some  hivneat  truths,  aud  quaint  expressioDs ; 

MADAM, 

BEGGING  your  pardon  for  this  my  rude  attempt,  I  bumUy 
crave  leave  thus  to  set  forth  my  present  miserable  condition 
lyifo  you,-a]id  aR  the  rest  of  the  worthy  gentlewomen  belonging  to 
that  college,  to  whom,  I  hope,  you  win  communicate  thia»  1  mve 
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almoftt  twelve  mmdM  tprisbner,  confined,  dertitiite  of  frieada, 
nMMy  &c.  so  that  it  hath  heen  purely  the  providence  of  God  that 
bath  h^erto  8Uf^>orted  me.  I  thank  God  my  confinement  was  not 
occnniaaed  ekbtr  hj  nMnder  av  felony,  or  any  iU  thing;  hut  an 
IrialnBan,  (whom  I  pray  God  ioifiTe)  swore  against  me»  that,  hy 
Wftoe  ^  bills,  I  raised  asoney  fiw  tne  nse  of  King  Jaaesu  Haw,  to 
tfiake  yon  sensible  that  I  never  acted  any  such  thing,  and  that  those 
things^  which  were  laid  to  my  charge,  were  as  fake  as  ball;  you 
may  semember,  that,  during  my  abode  among  you,  and  soiidst 
Ae  wont  of  times,  I  was  one  who  stood  up  for  the  Tindicatian  of 
tkeehnich  of  England,  and  altogether  agaiust  the  Roman  catho- 
licks  J  whereas,  if  1  bad  not  a  member  oif  the  church  of  England 
been,  then  was  the  time  (when  authority  was  on  my  side)  to  lift 
up  my  head ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  can  all  bear  me  witness,  I 
stood  in  the  gap  against  their  doctrine  and  clandestine  actions :  all 
which^  me-tbinks,  is  sufficiently  demonstrable,  that  they  have  lain 
to  my  charge  things  that  I  know  not  of;  yet  for  the  same  a  fine  was 
laid  upon  me,  under  which  I  now  labour,  to  the  great  disquiet  of 
my  soul,  and  the  starving  of  my  natural  body,  which,  if  not  sup- 
ported, will  suddenly  (being  not  able  to  subsist  any  longer)  be  trans* 
mrmed  into  its  first  matter.  May  it  tbcrefofe  please  you,  and  all 
the  vertnous  gentlewomen  of  that  cottege,  so  far  to  cast  a  compas- 
sionate eft  on  my  most  miserable  and  despicable  condition,  as  to 
extend  your  charitable  benevolence  towara  my  enlargement  hero 
iMnce,  and  send  it  me  this  week  by  a  ti usty  hand.  The  reason  why 
1  begg  it  this  week,  is  because  I  hanre  employed  one  to  remove  me 
la  the  king's-bench,  where  I  expect  my  Creedom,  and,  in  the  mean 
tinae,  some  employ,  whereby  to  keep  sool  and  body  together ;  but, 
if  continued  here,  I  shal  perish  out  of  pave  want ;  tberefoie  I  hope 
won  will  putt  on  bowels  which  are  bofnaa,  and  lend  your  helping 
hand  to  a  fallen  brother.  I  pray  God  incline  your  hearts  to  da 
things  finrGod's glory  and  the  good  of  the  ehurch;  and  1  beg  leaae 
to  remain 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

and  affectionate  brother  in.  the  LAvd^ 

ROBBIIT  YOVKG. 

My  most  humble  service  to  you  all  in  general,  whom  I  pray  God 

keep  and  support  now  and  for  ever. 

I  have  lately  given  me  30s.  toward  my  removal  to  the  King's-benchy 

bat  it  wiU  cost  4l. 

Direct  fer  me  at  the  masters  side  debtors,  in  Newgate,  London. 

For  Mrs.  Young,  or  Mrs.  Craige,  widows,  or  any  other  widows  of 

the  college  in  Bromley  in  Kent* 

I  am  now  atCendrng  Robert  Young  in  his  next  stages  to  St.  Afbans 
and  Litchfield^  where  he  managed  his  business  for  a  time  wfHiout 
MaryHutt,  and  some  time  in  concert  with  her,  and  both  times 
nke  mmseli. 
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The  season,  indeed,  of  hit  comin((  to,  and  acting  in  these  placet 
was,  of  all  others,  most  proper  to  conceal  the  impudent  knaveries 
he  practised  there,  and  in  the  parts  thereabout,  it  being  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1688,  and  the  beginning  of  l689,  (the 
Tery  timo  when  all  men's  minds  were  amused  with  grater  matters, 
and  intent  upon  the  revolution  of  the  government,  which  happened 
during  that  interval)  for,  as  it  is  usually  found,  that  the  little  mean 
thieves  and  pick-purses  are  wont  to  have  the  greatest  harvest  in* 
places  where  there  is  the  greatest  bustle  and  croud,  and  where 
they  find  most  quarrels  and  frays ;  so  this  gpreat  rogue  could  not 
wisn  for  a  fitter  •ccasion  to  escape  unperceived  in  his  cheats,  than 
when  there  was  such  an  universal  combustion  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  when  men  were  generally  more  solUcitous  to  save  their 
lives  than  their  pockets. 

And,  accordingly,  he  made  use  of  this  opportunity,  both  at  St  Al- 
bans and  Litchfield,  to  the  best  advantage  for  his  designs ;  so  that 
I  find  a  world  of  new  matter  rising  up  before  me,  both  that  city, 
and  Uiat  town,  and  all  those  countries  resoundiug,  to  this  day,  wiUi 
the  noise  of  his  and  his  pretended  wife's  forgeries,  and  other  their 
lewd  pranks. 

But,  out  of  mere  compassion  to  my  reader,  and,  indeed,  weari^ 
ness  in  mysdf,  I  will  reduce,  into  as  narrow  a  compass,  as  I  can,  that 
part  of  their  history,  which  else,  perhaps,  would  have  proved  more 
copious  than  any  of  the  rest. 

It  may  thereu>re  suffice,  that  I  only  give  some  few  undoubted 
proofe,  to  justify  what  I  have  already  affirmed  of  bis  behaviour  at 
St.  Albans,  and  at  Litchfield.  First,  here  are  two  letters  to  give  an 
account  of  his  general  conversation  at  Litchfield  ;  and  then  several 
other  letters  and  informations  concerning  the  notorious  forgeries, 
which  he  practised  on  Mr.  Clark  of  Northampton,  Mr.  Matnew  of 
Baventry,  and  Mr.  Olds  of  Coventry  ;  and  dso  the  depositioas  of 
Robert  Young's  own  servant,  and  Maiy  Young  herself  at  Litch- 
field; and,  lastly,  the  foi^ged  bills  and  letters  of  advice,  by  which 
they  accomplished  all  these  cheats. 

First,  A  letter  to  me,  concerning  Robert  Younj^'s  Life,  during  his 
stay  at  Litchfield,  from  a  reverend  clergyman  of  that  cathedral, 

MTix>aD,  LUcMUld,  July  23,  1692. 

I  Received  this  morning  yoar  lordship's  of  the  twentieth  instant, 
and  have  here  inclosed  as  much,  as  the  shortness  of  time  would 
permit,  of  Young's  carriage  in  this  place.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  this 
may  help  to  clear  the  innocent,  and  detect  the  fraud  of  villains. 

Robert  Young,  who  pretended  to  be  an  Irish  clergyman,  and  to 
have  good  church-preferment  in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  tem- 
poral estate,  lived  for  some  time  in  Litchfield,  and  lodged  with  one 
Moreton,  who  kept  a  publick  house. 

During  his  being  here,  he  was  observed  to  have  store  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  some  pbte. 

He  kept  his  man  and  two  horses,  and  rode  often  abroad,  but,  aa 
many  observed,  more  like  a  highwayman  than  a  divine.    Beforo 
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h$  left  this  place^  he  went  to  lodge  at  a  private  house,  where  the 
geotlewoman's  maid  was  debauched,  and,  some  say,  by  him. . 

He  made  love  to  a  gentleman's  daughter  in  Tamworth,.  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  had  married  her,  if  a  woman  had  not  come  hither, 
whom  he  owned  to  be  his  wife. 

It  is  said,  he  would  have  given  his  man  money  to  have  killed  this 
woman,  whom  he  owned  to  be  his  wife  ;  which  when  thie  man  re- 
fused to  do,  he  attempted  to  kill  him. 

He  was  arrested  here  first  for  debt,  and  afterwards  for  taking  bilb 
of  exchange  out  of  the  mail,  and,  fVom  this  prison,  was  removed  to 
Newgate.  There  is  one  Mr.  Mathew  atDaventrj,  who,  as  I  hear, 
can  give  more  account  of  Young's  rogueries.    I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

L.   A. 

Secondly,  The  substance  of  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  R.  from  a  person  of 
worth  and  credit  at  Litchfield,  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  former : 

SIR. 

T  Have  made  the  utmost  inquiry  I  can  into  Young's  behaviour, 
-*-  whilst  he  was  at  Litchfield,  which  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  thereabouts.  When  he  came  first  hither,  he  was  very  full 
of  money  and  plate ;  pretended  to  be  a  dean  in  Ireland,  and  to 
have  a  plentiful  estate  there,  and  to  have  brought  the  money  and 
plate  thence.  So  soon  as  he  became  a  little  acquainted,  he  began 
to  inquire  out  for  a  fit  person  to  make  him  a  wife,  and  presently  fell 
hi  league  with  a  woman  at  Tamworth  (who  was  to  have  a  thousand 
pounds  to  her  portion)  and  had  prevailed  with  her  to  marry  him> 
as  he  himself  boasted  ;  but,  while  it  was  tn^crt,  there  came  a  wo* 
man  hither,  who^said  she  was  his  wife,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  so; 
and  the  villain,  as  his  man  reported,  would  have  hired  him  to  have 
killed  her,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  endeavoured  to  kill  him.  Before 
he  came  to  Litchfield,  it  seems,  he  had  been  for  some  time  at  St. 
Albans,  where,  by  courting  the  post-master's  daughter,  he  obtain- 
ed the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  pacquets,  and  by  that  means  got 
divers  letters  into  his  custody,  which  had  bills  for  return  of  money 
inclosed  in  them  ;  with  which  he  posted  his  wife  te  London,  who 
ihere  received  a  good  part  of  the  money.  This  we  know  by  the  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Olds,  a  mercer  in  Coventry,  and  of  another  mercer  in 
Baventry ;  the  former  of  which,  coming  hither  and  surprising  him, 
while  he  had  money  and  plate  left,  got  as  much  in  value,  as  satisfied 
his  bin ;  and  the  latter,  being  sent  hither  by  him,  in  two  or  three 
days  after,  seized  his  person,  and  got  him  committed  to  the  town- 
gaol,  and  thence  removed  him  t6  London,  where  he  was  tried,  and 
convicted  of  these  and  some  other  such  roguish  practices,  and  pil«« 
loried  for  them, 

Sirj  I  aoBt  &c« 
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MrdBr,  A  Letter  to  me  from  Mr.  AUestree,  Minister  of  Davea- 
Irv,  toudinig  Robert  Yomi|^8  demeanor  at  Litchfield,  and  parti* 
cinarif  bit  forg^BiUs  of  Exchange,  rnider  the  Names  of  Mr. 
Olds  and  Mr.  Mathew. 

MY  LaEDy  Datoentryy  Sept.  f»,  l(i9^ 

IHaye,  in  obedience  to  your  lordship's  desires,  inquired  cod« 
cerning  the  villainies  that  Robert  Young  has  perpetrated  here, 
and  made  wis  place  the  stage  thereof,  and  I  am  furnished  widi  such 
unquestionable  intelligence,  and  such  abundance  of  matter  of  thiv 
kind,  that  does  sufficiently  discover  the  disposition  of  the  man,  and 
the  pravity  of  his  mind,  thai  be  is  prepared  by  nature,  custom,  or 
indigence,  for  any  sort  of  wickedness :  so  that  knowing  certainly 
the  many  cheats  he  has  acted  here,  and  in  our  neighbourhood, 
without  compunction  or  remorse,  it  is  no  wonder  to  me,  that,  by 
degrees,  be  is  risen  at  last  to  attempt  the  life  of  others,  by  the  trade 
ofTorgery,  and  swearing  men  into  treaaoBable  acts  and  associations. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1688,  we  were  alarmed  with  the ' 
news  of  a  notorious  cheat  that  had  been  practised  upon  Mr.  Ship- 
Um  in  Friday-street,  by  a  ^villain  who  had  forged  the  hand  of  Ms: 
Justice  Mathew,  of  this  town,  and  copied  his  letters  so  exactly^ 
that  he  himself  could  not  discover  the  difierenCe  by  the  strokes  ef 
t^  pen,  or  disown  the  writing  upon  view,  but  only  by  being  con- 
•ciotis  to  himself  that  he  had  never  written,  or  set  his  hand  to  any 
paper  of  that  moment  and  importance  ;  so  that  Mr.  Shipton,  who 
was  his  correspondent  in  London,  was  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
similitude  of  hands,  and  paid  two-hundred  pounds  upon  a  pretend- 
ed bill  drawn  upon  him  from  Mr.  Mathew.  When  the  rollowing; 
post  gave  notice  of  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  also  of  the  arder 
that  was  followed  therein,  all  endeavours  were  speedily  used  to  ap- 
prehend and  discover  the  impostor,  and  many  journies  were  under- 
taken into  several  countries,  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  afl  mqniry  and 
search  for  the  detection  of  the  theft,  and  of  the  author,  were  fruitltsa 
and  unsuccessful,  till  it  happened,  after  some  considerable  distant 
of  time,  that,  the  news  of  this  cheat  spreading  far  and  wide,  one 
Mr.  Olds  of  Coventry  sent  word  to  Mr.  Mathew,  that  he  had  bten^ 
formerly  cheated  of  fourteen  pounds,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
rogue  tiiat  had  forged  his  hand,  and  that  he  had  given  him  satia^ 
faction  for  his  money.  He  did  not  know  but  this  might  be  the  msm 
that  had  put  the  like  trick  upon  him  in  a  greater  sum,  and  referred 
it  to  his  consideration,  whether  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  go  ao> 
far  as  Litchfield  for  enquiry  and  satisfaction.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper in  this  plaee,  my  lord,  to  trace  things  from  the  beginniag^ 
and  examine  how  Mr.  Olds  came  by  this  intelligence^  that  helped 
him  to  the  recovery  of  his  money ;  the  cheat  that  was  put  upon  mm- 
was  of  an  ancient  standing,  and  he  had  been  a  kmg  time  under  the 
aense  of  the  loss  of  his  money,  without  any  expectation  ever  te  r« 
trieve  it  Now  this  Youqg,  who  had  practised  these  rvMpaeriet  up<m 
bim,  and  divers  others,  land  bj  these  frauds  had.  Jinea  hia  pockeca 
with  a  competent  »um,  both  of  gold  and  silveri  repairs  to  Litchfidd 
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in  a  deceot  habit ;  pretends  himself  an  Irish  protettant  and  refogee, 
one  that  was  persecuted  for  rigbleooaness,  sind  had  lost  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel.  The  dean  and  prebendaries  believe  bini,  and 
KCceWe.him  with  a  great  deal  of  civilitj»  charity,  and  hmnantty, 
pemutting  him  to  preach  in  their  several  courses,  that  so  their 
MKvalence  to  him  miffht  be  greater,  and  seem  like  an  act  of  justice, 
and  the  discharging  or  a  debt. 

In  this  pomp,  with  all  manner  of  acconmedatioii,  he  resides  a 
loi^  tine  among  them  at  Litchfield^  and  foUewa  the  sports  that 
were  suitable  to  the  season,  whilst  his  wife,  by  his  instmcdoDs,  ia 
carrying  on  her  nsnal  cheats  at  London.  Now  having  M|ifesented 
himself  a  batchelor,  he  made  his  court  to  a  young  woman,  imd  had 
advanced  fkr  in  her  esteem ;  but  the  detection  of  his  rogueries 
broke  off  the  intrigue.  For,  his  wife  sending  him  word  that  ahe 
was  coming  down  to  him,  he  went  forth  one  morning  with  his  ser- 
vttit  (who  carried  his  gun  altar  him)  a  shooting,  and  there  propos- 
ed to  him  the  killing  of  her,  c^Cering  him  a  great  reward  for  his 
pains.  But,  the  motion  being  rejected  with  abhorrence,  he  threat- 
ened to  be  revenged  of  bimy  and  cut  his  throat 

The  man,  believing  his  master  was  very  serious  in  his  threatjen- 
ingSy  and  that  be  would  accomplish  his  malice,  when  privacy  and 
night  favoured  him,  rub  away  from  his  service ;  and  knowing  the 
cheat  that  had  been  acted  upon  Mr.  OUs,  repaired  as  fhst  as  he 
was  able  to  Coventrv,  to  give  him  notice  of  it ;  and  he  accordingly 
went  down  to  Litcnfield,  charged  Mr.  Young  witli  the  forgery, 
who,  rather  than  he  would  haziurd  the  losing  of  his  credit  and  hb 
station  with  the  prebends,  gave  him  satisfaction  immediatdy. 

And  now,  my  brd,  1  am  arrived  at  the  point  of  time,  which, 
made  way  for  the  discovery  of  Mr.  MatheVs  cheat ;  the  account 
of  which  I  will  choose  to  give  you  in  his  own  words,  and  insert  in 
the  body  of  this  letter : 

'  About  the  latter  end  of  February,  1688,  one  Mary  Young  had 
'  a  bill  of  nine  pounds  on  Mr.  Shipton,  which  said  sum  she  received 
'  ^  fomrth  of  March  following,  of  him,  at  the  Seven  Stars  in  Eri- 

*  day-street  On  the  nineteenui,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  said 
'  March,  both  my  letters  of  cash  concerns  were  opened,  traaacrib- 
'  ed,  and  counterfeited ;  and  advice  given  of  a  two-hundred  pounds 
'  bin,  which  was  also  counterfeited ;  unon  which  Mr.  Shipton  paid 
'  to  the  said  Mary  Young  two-hundred  poonds,  the  twenty-second 

*  of  March  felowing.  Robert  Young  lay  at  St.  Albans,  as  was  sup- 
'  posed,  and,  by  corrupting  the  post-master  there,  had  opportunity 
'  of  comiterfeiting  my  letters :    some  time  after,  the  said  Mary 

*  Ytmtg  was  taken  at  the  Maiden-head  and  Three  Kings  in  Cb^ap- 
'lide,  with  a  counterfeit  bill  on  Mr.  Billers,   pretended  to  be 

*  Aravm  by  Mr.  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventiy ;  she  was  tben  charged 
'  with  the  cheat  she  had  put  upon  Mr.  Shipton,  and  was  commit- 
'  ted  to  Wocdl-street  Compter,  from  whence  she  removed  herself  to 
<  the  King's-Bench,  in  Southwarfc,  and,  when  the  fire  broke  out 
f  there,  made  her  escape. 
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'  About  the  tenth  of  December  following  I  heard  of  their  beiflgf 
'  at  Litchfield,  and  immediately  went  down  post ;  came  thither 

*  about  twelve  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  beset  the  house  where 
'  Robert  Young  lodged ;  and,  after  above  an  hour's  search,  found 
'*'  him  in  the  cellar  hidden  under  a  stack  of  furze.  At  his  first  ap- 
*'  prehension  he  owned  the  cheat,  and  ofiered  his  globes  and  books 
'  for  satisfaction ;  but,  they  being  refused,  he  denied  all.  His  wife 
'  also  said,  before  the  magistrate,  that  was  the  first  time  ever  he 
'  had  seen  her,  though  his  servant  swore  that  they  had  lived  yevrs 
'  together,  and  that  she  had  borne  him  several  children.  From 
'  Litchfield  they  were  brought  to  London,  and  tried  the  fifteenth  of 
'  January,  1689,  where,  upon  full  evidence,  they  were  found  guilty. 
^  of  cheating  and  forgery  :  and  were  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pil- 

*  lory  in  Cheapside,  and  at  the  Royal-Exchange,  and  fined  one 
'  hundred  marks :  the  first  day  of  the  term  following  to  stand 
'  in  the  pillory  in  Westminster,  and  fined  one-hundred  marks 
'  more :  his  wife  the  same  punishment,  but  her  fine  was  but  twenty 
'  marks. ' 

My  Lord,  I  should  be  very  glad,  &r.  as  being 

Your  lordship's,  &c.    - 

CHARLES  ALLESTREE, 

Fourthly,  A  Letter  from  Mr.'  Mathew,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace^ 
confirming  the  former  relation  as  to  his  part  in  it : 

MR  ALLESTREfe, 

I  Have  given  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  full  an  account  of  that 
rascal  Young,  as  time  will  permit;  but,  if  required,  can  get 
.  more  particulars  against  him  from  Northampton  and  Coventry.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  be  instrumental  to  clear  my  lord  firom 
the  imputation  this  villain  has  laid  him  under.  Knowing  how  ready 
a  great  part  of  the  world  is  to  speak  evil  (especially  of  their  sort)  of 
dignities.     Pray  when  you  write  to  his  lordship,  assure  him  that 

I  am, 

Daventry^  His  lordship's,  &c. 

Sept.  12,  1692.  BENJ.  MATHEW 

Fifthly,  The  Information  of  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry,  Mercer  : 

THE  said  informant  maketb  oath,  that  Mr.  Robert  Younig,  tlie 
person  now  present,  having  cheated  and  defrauded  him  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  (viz.  in  May  or  June,  1683^  by  rece%>t 
often  pounds,  part  of  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  of  one-hundred 
pounds,  pretended  to  be  drawn  by  this  deponent  upon  Mr.  John 
Billers  of  London;  and  in  August  last,  by  receipt  of  thirty-foMr 
pounds,  ten-shillings,  surreptitiously  received  by  the  said  Mr. 
Young,  or  order,  by  intercepting  two  bills  of  exchange;  ope  drawn 
upon  Mr.  Woottbn  in  the  Strand,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
other  upon  Joseph  Toovey  cheesemonger,  for  fourteen^wiwfk,  ten 
shillings)  the  said  Mr.  Olds  did  take  out  a  capias  out  of  the  Court . 
of  Record  in  the  city  of  Litchfield^  and  the  said  Mr^Youilii  h^^ 
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fvffj  to  it|  owned  the  fraud,  and  made  him  Batisfaction  thereof ; 
amd  drew  oat  a  letter  or  note,  importing  an  order,  directed^  as  thii 
deponent  remembers,  to  his  wife,  and  thereby  required  her  to  pay 
a  certain  nnmber  of  pieces  of  gold,  to  the  yalue  of  about  seven 
pounds;  and  that  the  woman  now  present,  Mary  Young,  did,  pur- 
suant thereto,  bring  the  number  c^  pieces  of  gold,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  said  Mr.  Young,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Young  deliver- 
ed them  to  this  deponent.  This  deponent  further  saith,  that  Mr. 
Billers  (this  deponent's  correspondent  at  London)  in  his  letter  to 
him,  informed  this  deponent,  that  he  had  received  his  letter,  or 
rather  a  copy  of  it,  with  the  advice  of  drawing  a  bill  upon  him  for 
payment  or  two-hundred  pounds,  at  sight,  to  Sarah  Harris^  which 
money  he  had  not  paki,  but  that  the  person  that  brought  it  was 
secured,  and  proved  to  be  the  same  that  cheated  Mr.  Shipton  of 
two-hundred  pounds,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Young,  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

Copt,  apud  Civit,  Litchfield  super 

Sacram.  prad^  Josephi   Olds,  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

^  die  Decembn  1689,  coram 

Thomas  Marshall. 
Win,  MarshalU 

Sixthly,  The  Examination  and  Confession  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Robert. Young,  Clcrit,  late  of  Wapping,  near  the  Hermitage-stairs, 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Tobacco-Press.  Taken  the  ninth  Day  of 
December,   1689 : 

CITY  OF  LITCHIIBLD,   W. 

THE  saidexaminate  upon  oath  saith,  that  she  was  married  by 
.  Dean  Dixy  in  Ireland,  at  county  Cavan,  to  the  said  Robert 
Young  about  nine  years  in  July  last;  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Young 
then  kept  a  grammar-school  there ;  and  saith,  that  he  was  bene- 
ficed under  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  chaplain,  Mr.  Crew,  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  thereby  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  That  she  hath 
had  five  children  by  him,  and  that  they  are  all  dead.  That  she  did 
go,  by  order  fiom  her  husband,  the  said  Robert  Young,  with  a  bill 
upon  Mr.  Richard  Shipton,  a  linnen-draper,  at  the  Seven-staia  in 
Friday-street,  Londcm,  and  drawn,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mathe#  of 
Daventry,  for  two-hundred  pounds ;  and  did  thereupon  demand, 
and  receive  the  said  two-hundred  pounds,  from  the  said  Mr.  Sbiptou, 
about  February,  Munch,  or  April  last :  which  bill  was  delivered  her 
by  her  said  husband,  and.  the  money  to  him  delivered  by  her. 
That  her  husband  told  her,  he  gave  the  post-master  of  St.  Albans 
ten  or  fifteen  guineas  to  open  the  pacquet,  and  to  take  out  some 
letters :  but  the  truth  of  this  she  knows  not,  otherwise  than  by  the 
hifoniiation  of  the  said  Robert  Younj[,  her  husband.  That  her  hus- 
band and  she  came  out  of  Ireland  in  May  was  twelve  months;  but 
whether  be  wasy  or  im  in  holy  orders  »he  knows  not,  hgt  believes  be 
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is ;  and  says,  that  her  maideii  name  wis  Maiy  Hnt^  cif  Cannty 

*  Canm  aforesaid, 

Capi.  apmd  Civii.  Utchjitld,  MARY  YOUNG. 

^dkDecembrn\6%9,coMm» 

Thorn.  Marshall. 
Will.  ManhaH. 

*    THESE  are  true  copies  of  the  inibmiationt  taken  upon  oath*  at 
the  city  of  Litchfield^  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said 
city,  against  Robert  Young,  the  day  and  year  aboreiaid :  whidi 
original  informations  remain  in  the  custody  of  me, 
5  Octob.  1^92.  R.  WAKEFIELD, 

Town-clerk  of  the  said  cily. 

THE  afivrementioned  Robext  Young  and  his  wife^  beinff  in  the 
custody  of  the  Sherifi*  of  the  city  and  county  of  Utchfieid,  were 
delivered  to  a  messenger  especially  sent  for  them,  in  obedience  to  a 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Right  HooMrabk  Chaitei 
Earl  of  Shrewsbttry,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  then  principal  Se^ 
cretary  of  State ;  bearing  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  December,  1^69. 
by  the  then  sheriff  of  the  said  city,  about  the  twentieth  of  the  said 
month. 

Witness  my  hand,  the  5th  of  October ,  1692. 

R.  WAKEFIELD. 
Town-ckrk  of  Utchfltld^. 

I  - 1 

Seventhly^  The  Infoimatian  of  James  Young,  of  the  City  of  Litch*. 

field.  Vintner: 

THE  said  informant  maketh  oath,  that  he  knows  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  clerk,  now  present,  and  Mary  Young  now  presetit ; 
and  that  he  belie? es  her  to  be  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Youngf  s  wife, 
and  hath  known  them  to  live  at  Wapping  a  quarter  of  «  Tear  to- 
gether, and  dine  togethef,  and  lie  together;  and  that  they  fonneriy 
lived  together  in  DuWn ;  and  Ihat  she  had  two  chikken  by  him  thm, 
»nd  he  owned  her  for  his  wife,  and  the  children  lobe  his ;  and  that, 
since  he  cane  over  into  England,  this  deponent  lived  with  them,  in 
Wapping,  a  quarter  of  a  year  $  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Young 
frequented  the  post'-house  in  St.  Albans,  and  that  he  courted  the 
past-master's  danghter;  and  that  he  haUi  beard  him  say,  the  ostfer 
at  the  poet*house  (called  John)  brought  him  up  the  bags  oat  of  the 
pacqnet,  and  he  opened  and  tock  wbiat  letters  he  pleased,  and  hadi 
sent  this  deponent,  being  then  his  servant,  to  rcoeive  monies  upon 
bills  of  exchange,  thai  he  had  fatehad  firom  SL  Albans ;  namdy,  14L 
5s.  from  a  cheese-monger,  near  the  Cock  in  Alderagate-atieet,Lni* 
don,  and  allowed  5s.  for  the  speed?  payment  of  it;  and  M.  irem  a 
man  at  the  Sword  and  Hdmet  in  the  Strand,  br  another  bill^  inter* 
eepted  by  Mr.  Yonng  as  aforesaid ;  which  bill  this  deponent  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Mr.  Young's  order,  and  ddirered  the  ram  of 
sol.  thereof  to  him.  But,  this  d^onent  having  not  delitered  the' 
141. 5s.  to  the  said  Mr.  YouAg,  he  searched  Ihia  deponent,  and  the 
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md  deponenthid  nine  guineas,  but  neyer  could  find  it  since  ;  and 
lor  that  this  deponent  would  not  go  to  London  upon  a  messafi^e  to 
the  said  Mrs.  Young,  to  bring  her  down  intq  the  country,  and  bang 
or  drown  her  coining  down  (for  which  he  offered  thiH  deponent  61.) 
the  said  Mr.  Young,  near  Caiinost-wood,  or  Wceford-park,  charged 
a  gun,  attempted  to  shoot  this  deponent ;  but,  the  gun  not  going 
on  upon  twice  cocking,  and  his  own  horse  starting  at  the  snapping 
of  the  gun,  this  deponent  wrested  it  frotn  his  band,  and  rode  away 
HQth.it,  tiM  he  cavie  to  Litchfield,  and  th^  discharged  it,  and  car* 
ried  it  home  to  the  Talbot  in  Litchfield. 

Copt,  ^ Jurat,  apnd  Civit.  Lkckjleld,  JAMES  YOUNO» 

9*  Decent.   1689,  coram 

nkom.  Marshall.        Will.  Marshall 

Eighthly,  The  further  Examination  and  Infbrmation  of  Jamei 
Young;  taken  at  Litchfield  aforesaid,  the  14th  dsy  of  I>eceniber| 
l£8d:  '  - 

npHE  said  James  Young  confesseth*  that  he  hath  heavd  the  afore- 
-*-    mentioned  Mr.  Robert  Young  fduring  the  time  that  he  lived 
with  the  said  kobert  Young)  coniess,  that  the  aforementi<)ned 
Mtty  Young  had  received  above  500l.  for  him  in  Lnadon  within  a 
twelve-month,  by  bills  of  exchange,  forged  and  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained bv  him,  namely,  2001.  from  Mr.   Shipton,  and  150l.  from 
some  other  persons,  whose  names  this  examinate  hath  now  forgot ; 
and  that  he  received  30).  himself  from  a  shopkeeper,  and  several 
otlier  sums  of  money,  which  this  informant  hath  now  forgot; 
and  that  be  blamed  this  examinate  for  not  receiving  two  other  bills, 
which  the  said  Robert  Young  would  have  had  this  informant  to 
hsve-gone  with,  and  demandea,  and  to  have  received.    And  then 
IxMsted,  that  he  had  himself  received  ,the  SOl.  abovementioned,  and 
thst  be  had  given  the  ppst-mistress's  son  of   St.  Albans  dOl.  by 
several  times,  to  let  him  be  privy  to  the  post  bags  and  pacquet,  and 
that  he.  had  made  use  of  them,  on  these  like  occasions,  all  this  last 
Bummer;  and  .that  he  went  by  the  name  of  Robert  Kendall  in  St. 
Albans,  .and  used  |o  be  there  sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  a  fort* 
night  together,  though  his  habitation  was  at  Wapping.    And  says, 
thgtwhen  tbisanformant  refused  to  go  with. the  bills,  as  above- 
mentioned,  the  said  Robert  Young  called  him  a  fool,  and  told  him, 
if  be  wese  appFehended«  it  was  but  standing  in  the  piUorv  an  hour 
or  two ;  and  that  it  was  i^othiog*  he  had  stood  in  the  pilTory  him- 
selC  and  had  been  imprisoned  and  laid  in  bolts  at  Suffolk  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Taken  at  Litchfield,  the  i4th  day  JAMES  YOUNG, 

<^  December,   1689,  before 
Thorn.  Marshall. 

THESE  are  true  copies  of  the  informations  taken  at  the  city  of 
litcbfield,  before  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  said  city,  against 
Biobert  Young,  the  day  and  year  abovesaid  ;  which  original  infor* 
mAons  remain  in  the  custody  of  R.WAK£nELD, 

5  Octoker^  1692.  Town-clerk  of  th*  said  City; 
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Ninthly^  The  true  and  tbe  (Wte  btllft  of  eicbange,  and  fiike  Xtt*^ 
ters  of  advice,  by  which  tbe  several  forgeries  upon  Mr.  Claite,  Mr. 
Matbew^  and  Mr.  Olds  were  transacted. 

First,  The  forged  bill  to  Mr.  Kendall,  to  par  Robert  Yoang  twenl;|^ 
pounds,  under  tbe  name  of  Robert  Smith : 

Northampton,   \0  July,  I6S8. 

MR.  Kendall,  pray  pay  one  Tbirsday  next  tfae*| 
same  of  twenty  pounds  to  Mr,  John  Pbilips,  or  f  «ia.4iq*^ad 
order^  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  for  like  valew  Y 
hear  receivd,  and  plase  to  accounte  of  your  reall  friend  J 

JOHN  CLAHKE. 
This  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  tbe 
3  Pigens  in  Milke-sreet,  London. 

The  Indorsement. 


9QL-O0s.^«0dl 


T>EC£IV£D,  the  t6tb  of  July,  l588,  the  fall  1 
^^  contents  of  this  bill,  being  twenty  peilAdSi  > 
i  say  received  per  Rob.  Smith,         J 

Secondly,  The  true  bill  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Kendall  for  the 

sum,  upon  which  the  first  Iras  foigcd : 

Northampton^  July  lofli,  168^. 
"{M^R.  Kendall,  pray  pay  one  Tbirsday  next  the  -^ 
-y  •■•  sume  of  twenty  pounds  to  Mr.  John  Philips,  i 
or  order,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  for  likfe   r261.-008.-00d. 
yalkw  hear  receivd,  and  plase  to  accounte  of  yotir 
feall  friend 

JOHN  CLARKE. 

Thia  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  the 
3  Pieena  in  Milke-street,  liondon. 


The  Indorsement. 

J^hl?,  168S. 
nAID  Mr.  Robert  Smith  the  twenty  pounds  back  again  at 
^     Northampton, 

JOHN  CLARKE. 

Thirdly,  The  forged  bill  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for 
one  hundred  fifty  pounds,  which  Mary  Young  received  under  tht 
name  of  Mary  Clarke ; 

Northampton,  the  5th  rfOctoh.  1689^. 

MR.  Kendall,  I  pray  jrou  pay  on  e  Tuesday  next^ 
toMra.  Mary  Clarke  the  sume  of  one  hundred  I  ,^^|        '  ^v^^ 
tod  fifty  pounds  f^  like  vallew  here  received,  and  \  l«'*--«»'-WA 
place  to  the  account  of  your  reaR  friend,  J 

JOHN  CLARKE. 

To  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall/  at  tho 
3  Pigens  in  Mike-street,  London. 
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The  Indorsement, 

IIECEIVED,  the  Qtbof  Octob.  1688,  the   fulH 
^•^  contents  of  this  bill,  being  one  hundred  and  >  150l«-00s.^0Qd» 
$fty  pounds,  I  say  received*  J 

Tbe  mark  of 

MARY   I    I   I  CLARKE. 

Fourthly,  Tbe  forged  letter  of  advice  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Ken- 
dall) where  notice  of  the  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  bill  is  imeKed : 

MB.   KBMI>ALL. 

T  Am  not  a  littel  trubled  to  hear  Mr.  Ridly  has  not  paid  you  as 
-^  yet  %nj  moneys;  pray^  if  you  have  not  yet  herd  from  jbim,  sesA 
by  the  said  post,  and,  if  tbat  will  not  doe,  pray  let  sume  person  at- 
tend the  concern,  and  what  it  costs,  charg  to  account.    Fray  also 

pres  for  tbe  bill  of  5l.  lent  Sr  Symon also  the  bill  la9t  /lent  of 

Mr.  WiQames  for  41.  8s.  I  hope  all  will  suddenly  be  paid  ;  the  bi^ 
of  20l.  dew  to  Will.  Oldam,  as  1  sent  last  Munday«  ia  pronuied  lo 
be  broyt  to  your  shop  in  a  littel  time.  I  pray  you  send  3  or  i  lines 
under  ritt  to  marchant  Porter,  if  the  bill  is  not  accepted;  but  my 
freind  gives  m^  all  aseuraiice  it  will  be  paid  at  the  time.  My  lord 
is  a  very  swet  youth  to  take  up  40l.  of  me  in  such  sort,  and  now  to 
deaU  so  by  me ;  he  owes  me  at  lest  I50l.  and  promised  I  should 
have  part  of  that  suddenly,  ai^d  now  to  serve  me  thus  I  take  it  Ql 
^m  him,  but  I  ^ill  right  to  him,  and  I  pray  you  send  me  dowia 
that  note  be  gave  me ;  u  my  <44  lord  should  know  he  should  deal  so 
by  me,  he  would  be  very  angery .  [I  have  given  a  bill  to  Mn.  Claike 
for  1501.  to  be  paid  at  sight ;  i  inireat  you  to  pay  when  she  comas 
for  it.]  Also  I  have  given  a  bill  to  Mr.  Bateman  for  40l.  to  be  paid 
Alderman  Mausson  in  6  days  after  sight;  also  a  bill  for  251.  to  one 
Mr.  Ray  in  a  day  or  two  aner,  or  at  sight.  I  am  your  reall  freind^ 

JOHN  CLARKE. 
This  for  Mr.  Jonathan.  Kenddl,  at  the . 
three  Pigens   in  Milke-street,  London. 

Northampton,  7th  of  Octch.  1688. 

SIR,  this  is  to  desire  you  to  send  a  letter  aext  post  to  Mr.  Swau  at 
Hatson  in  Elssecks,  5  miles  from  Braintery,  of  wh<tm  I  had  the 
bill  of  lOOl.  payable  the  14th  instant  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for  use  of 
Mr.  JohnWhittome,  fdr,  if  you  should  fail  my  freind  Mr.  iCendsU 
of  the  moneyes  about  that  time,  it  might  be  a  great  prejudish  to  me. 

Sir,  I  am  your  freind  and  servant, 

JOH^  CtARI^. 
This  foft  marchant  Porter. 

Next  foHows  the  cheat  upon  Mr.  Mathew  and  Mr.  Shiptoa,  in  the 

same  order. 

Fint,  A  true  bill  firom  Mr.  Mathew  to  Mr.  Shiptpn,  to  pay  ^ry 

Young  nine  pounds : 
h2 
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MR.  SBIPTOK,  Februar.Q\.S9, 

PAYE  at  sight  of  this  my  bill  to  Mn.  Marey  Young,  or  to  her 
assines^uine  pounds,  for  the  sanre  summ  receivd  at  the  Wheat 
Sheaf,  atDentrey,  bey  Your  freind  and  sarvant. 

At  thie  7  Stares  in 

Friday^trect :  JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

this. 

The  Indorsement, 

RECEIVED  the  4th  of  Match,  1688,  ninel        ,    ^    ^ 
pounds,  in  full  of  this  bill.  J 

per  Mary  Young. 

Secondly,  The  forged  biD  for  two  hundred  pounds,  payable  to 

Mary  Young  : 
ma.  SBtPTON,  March,  1%,  }6S%. 

PAYE  at  sight  of  this  my  bill  to  Mrs.  Marey  Young,  or  to  her 
assines,  2(K)1.  for  the  same  summ  receiv'd  of  her  at  the  Wheat 
Sheafe  at  Dentry,  by 

Your  Ireind  and  sarvant,  ^ 

At  the  7  Stares  in 

Friday^treet,  JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

this.  ' 

The  Indorsement* 

per  Mary  Young.    ^ 

TUidly,  The  forged  letter  of  advice,  in  which,  notice  of  the  two 

hundred  pounds  is  inserted ; 

8IB» 

I  Have  drawne  a  bill  on  you  to  pay  Mr.  Sam.  Bird,  or  order,  30L 
[and  a  bill  likewise  on  you  to  pay  Mrs.  Mary  Young  200l 
which  pray  pay  her  on  demand-J  Mr.  Woodward,  will  pay  you 
SOOl.  at  least  this  week  or  the  next  following.  Mr.  Compion  for 
Dcv  Wall  100  and  od  pounds  for 

Your  humble  servant, 

DaintryiQ  March,  1688.  BENJ.  MATHEW. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Shipton  at  the  7  Stares 
in  Friday-street,  Ix>ndon. 

FoDTiUy»  A  true  letter  of  Mr.  Mathew,  in  the  postscript  whereof 
forged  notice  is  given  of  the  two-hundred  pounds  biD : 

sia, 

BE  pleased  to  pay  to  William  Peytue»  Esq.    or  order»  661.  and 
place  71  10s.  to  accompt  of  Thomas  Lucas»  that  I  have  Ye- 
ceiveaof  himforyouruse:  who  am, 

I  hope  you  have  paid  Your  humble  servant, 

Mrs.  Mary  Young  2001. 

and  Mr.  &im.  Bird  301.  BENJ.  MATHEW. 

Dahitry,  March 2U  lOSS. 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c  101 

FjAUy^Mr.Mathew'fl  letter  loMr.Shipton,  upon  notice  of  the  cheat; 

Mft.  ftHirroK, 
T  Have  just  now  received  a  letter  from  you,  wherein  you  say  you 
**-  have  paid  2001.  to  Mary  Youn^.     I  never  received  any  tuch 
summ,  nor  drew  any  such  bill,  therefore  have  sent  Tom  away  post 
to  let  you  know  it,  that  if  possible  you  might  retrieve  u. 

Your  servant, 

BENJ.  MATHEW. 

My  father  saith  he  never  drew  any  such  bill,  and  Tom  will  satisfy 

you  he  hath  not. 

Daintrey,  8  of  the  clock  Friday  night. 

Sixthly,  Mary  Young's  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew,  after  she  bad  cheat- 
ed him  of  two-hundred  pounds .  . 
8ia, 
^r^HIS  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  I  have  borrowed  on  your  credit 
M.    from  Mr.  Shipton  200  ponds,  and  when  I  am  able  I  will  pay 
you  ag^in :  the  way  I  got  your  letter  out  of  the  post-office  in  Lon- 
doDy  was  by  feemg  one  of  the  men  that  carried  the  letters  about : 
and  by  that  letter  of  advice  i  procured  another  to  be  write,  so  that 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any  more.   I  rest, 

ft 

M.  Young,  alias  Brown,  alias  Stewart, 

alias  Forbus,  ahas  Boner,  &c. 
For  Mr.  Jonathan  Mathew  at  Daintrey  near  Coventary. 

These  at  the  Wheat  Sheafe. 

Lastly,  here  are  the  cheats  upon  Mr.  Olds  and  Mr.  Billers,  all  but 

the  bll!  of  30l.  which  I  have  not  seen. 

First,  The  forged  bill  of  lOOl.  from  Mr.  Olds  to  Mr.  Billers,  June 
12,  168S,  whereof  Robert  Young  only  got  lOl. 

Coventry,  June  12,  l68S. 

BROTH  Ea  BILLKBS, 

AT  sight  of  my  bill,  bearing  date  June  12,  be  pleased  to  pay 
unto  Mr.  Robert  Young  the  sume  of  a  hundred  pounds,  whicn 
I  have  received  from  him :  1  have  nothing  els  at  present^  but  this 
letter  of  advice  from  him,  who  is 

Your  loving  brother  and  servant. 

To  Mr.  BiUen,  at  the  Three  Kings  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

tnCheapside,  Xiondon. 

Ji«»e  13,  1683. 

RECEIVED  from  Mr.  John  Billers  the  sume  of  teH  pounds.  Sir^ 
I  say  received  by  me. 

ROB.  YOUNG, 

Secondly,  A  true  bill  of  Samuel  Croxal,  upon  Joseph  Young 
to  John  Bilkrs,  for  use  of  Mr.  Olds  for  141. 10s.  Aug.  5, 1689. 
But  received  by  Robert  Young's  man^  upon  account  of  a  forged 
.  ibdorsemeat : 

u3 
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l^aiBND  ^oftEpit  Tot^MG,  Tke  5th  of  Aug,  XSSi, 

AT  site  of  this  my  bill^  or  ten  days  after^  I  pray  pay  to  John  Bil^ 
lers,  or  order»  the  sume  of  fourteen  pounds  ten  shrliings,  for 
die  use  of  Joseph  Olds :  make  good  payment,  and  pkse  it  to  tbe 
aecompt  of  thy  friend, 

At  Long-lane  end,  in  Alders-  SAM.  CROXALL. 

gate-streate,  London, 

Indorsed  thus, 
'DRAV'  pay  to  my  man,  James  Moorten,  the  within  bill.    As  wtt- 
^  ness  my  hand,  Aug.  14,  l689. 

JOHN  BILLERS. 

RECEIVED,  the  1 4th  August  89>  fourteen  pounds  ten  shilling!, 
being  the  full  contents  of  this  bill,  for  my  Mr.  John  .Billers. 

per  JAMES  MORTON. 

thirdly^  A  true  bill  of  Mr.  Olds,  for  lOl.  to  Mr.  Billers,  Feb.  21, 

88,  for  Sarah  Harris : 

For  10-00-00  Coceutry^  21  F^.  lf(88. 

AT  sight  prav  pay  unto  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  the  summe  of  ten 
pounds,  value  received  of  her,  as  per  advice  from 

To  Mr.  John  and  Benj*  Your  loving  brother 

Billers,  at  the  S  Kings  and  servant, 

in  Cheapside,  Lond.  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

The  Indorsement, 

RECEIVED  February  28lh,  1688  9,  ten  pounds  in  full  of  this 
bill.  per  Sarah  S  H  Harris. 

her  mark. 


Fourthly,  A  false  bill  for  2001.  from  Mr.  Olds,  Aug.  lu,  1689,  by 
iirhich  Sarah  Harris,  alias  Mary  Young,  was  discovered : 

For  200-00-00,  Coventry,  10th  Aug.  1689. 
T  sight,  pray  pay  unto  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  the  summe  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  value  received  of  her,  as  per  advice  from 

Your  loving  brother  and  servant, 

JOSEPH  OLDS. 


A 


Fifthly,  A  false  letter  from  Mr.  Olds,  wherein  advice  of  the  200). 

biU  is  inserted.    Aug,  11^  89. 

tbvivb  BXOTBBR, 

YOURS  of  the  6th  instant  received—  and  mind  the  contents—  my 
dear  wife  is  but  poorly—  and  much  as  when  at  Coventry—  she 
doea  continue  using  the  means  went  for—  the  Lord  sanctify  then 
for  her  good—  pray  accept  and  pay  my  20(A.  biD  at  sight  to  Mrs* 
Strah  Itorisy  or  order,  N®  78.  value  of  herself.    Mr.  Watraidoea 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c.  10$ 

not  ft»  yet  accept  the  151.  biU-says  must  first  write  to  London, 
#bere  bis  money  lays,  and,  if  can  get  it  paid  there,  shall  know 
•ext  week,  with  kind  respecU  and  service  to  you  and  my  sister. 
Rest,  in  some  bast.  Yours, 

Tor  Mr.  Bei^.  Billers,  JOSEPH  OLDS, 

at  the  3  Kings  in 
Cbeapside.  Coventry ^  Aug.  11,  1080* 

Perhaps,  my  reader  may  wonder  why  I  have  been  so  accurate  in 
aettingdown  at  large  all  these  tme  and  forged  bills  of  exchange, 
end  letters  of  advice.  But  the  reason  is,  I  have  had,  for  some  time, 
«nd  have  now  at  this  present  all  the  originals  of  them  in  my  keep* 
ing;  1  have  shewn  them  to  very  many  persons  of  great  sagacity, 
both  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  both  of  scholars  and  merchants: 
and,  after  an  exact  view  and  comparison  of  them  distinctly,  line  by 
line,  word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  I  must  say,  all  that  have  seen 
them  were  strangely  astonished  at  the  surprising  similitude  be- 
tween the  false  writings  and  the  true :  and  they  have  done  Robert 
Young  this  justice,  as  to  pronounce  them  all  to  be  great  master- 
pieces of  forgery. 

For  my  part  I  will  only  add,  that,  since  he  could  perform  all  this 
OTily  with  two  hands,  how  many  names  soever  he  had,  most  cer- 
tainly woe  would  have  been  to  all  the  citizens  and  traders  of  Eng- 
land by  false  bills  of  exchange  ;  woe  to  all  the  noblemen,  bishops, 
and  gentlemen,  by  false  plots  and  associations,  if  once  Robert 
Ytwmg  could  have  had  his  wish,  and  been  another  Briaretu  with  an 
hundred  hands,  which  I  assure  my  reader  is  no  flight  of  mine,  but 
bis  own  in  his  ktterfrom  Bury  to  Archbishop  Saocroft,   page  72, 

My  reader  having,  by  this  time«  found  that  Robert  Young  had 
so  often  deserved  Newgate,  will  now,  1  suppose,  be  glad  to  see  him 
brought  thither  to  his  own  home. 

But  first  (according  to  the  course  of  my  method)  I  must  shew 
that  he  was  sent  for  up  from  Litchfield  for  treasonable  practices 
against  the  government,  which  was  done  by  this  following  warrant 
fr«n  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  : 

Chirks  Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  arui  Wexford,  ^c.  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Hts  Majesty* s  most  Honourable  Privy-Council,  and  prin- 
cipal  Secretary  of  State. 

THESE  are,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  authorise  and  require  you 
(taking  a  constable  to  your  assistance)  to  search  for,  seize, 
and  apprehend  the  pei-sons  of  Robert  Young,  Mary  Young,  and 
James  Young,  for  dangerous  and  treasonable  practices  against  the 
irovemment,  abd  them  to  bring  before  me,  to  answer  to  such  mat- 
ters  as  shall  on  his  majesty's  behalf  be  <>bjected  against  them :  and, 
for  so  doing,  this  ahall  be  your  warrant.  And  herein  all  mayors, 
.  justices  of  the  peace,  consUbles,  and  other  his  majesty's  officers 
wA  and  military,  are  to  be  assisting  to  you.  Given  at  the  Court 
at  VTbileh^  the  I6th  day  of  December,  1689.     ^^j^^g^uj^y^ 

h4< 
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.  To  Henry  Legal,  one  of  the 
me^seng^ers  of  his  n^jebty's 
chamber  in  ordinary. 

Robert  Young,  1  Left  in  custody,  the  90tb 
and  t     of  December,   8Q,    by 

James  Young^J      Mr.  Legat.  i  ; 

Bf  vertue  of  this  warrant  we  find  Mr.  Legat,  the  messenger, 
brought  Robert  from  the  gaol  at  Litchfield,  to  the  Gate-house 
in  Westminster ;  whither,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  he  procured 
his  prisoner  to  be  removed.  For,  being  more  cautions  than  some 
other  mesaenppers  bincci  he  would  not  charge  himself  with  the  safe 
keeping  of  so  dangerous  a  guest,  as  he  soon  perceived  him  to  be. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Legat  himself  has  told  me  of  one  passage,  ht 
their  joum'»y  up,  which,  I  believe,  my  reader  will  thank  him  for. 
It  is,  that  Robert  Young  desired  him  to  stop  and  call  at  a  little  ale- 
hout«e  upon  the  road,  where  they  found  a  very  old  mean  fellow, 
who  (as  R:)bert  declared)  was  his  father ;  and,  which  is  yet  more 
strange,  the  old  fellow  owned  him  to  be  his  son. 

Andy  since  that  time,  Mr.  Legat,  being  in  Ireland,  met  by  chance 
the  same  old  man  in  the  streets  of  Limerick,  after  it  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Englinh.  Whereupon,  taking  acquaintance  again  with  hioA, 
by  inquiry^  he  found  that  he  went  about  in  that  country,  getting  a  poor 
livelihood  by  professing  himself  to  be  a  fortune-teller  and  a  conjurer. 
So  that  thus  far  we  have  a  pretty  account  of  Robert  Young's  gene- 
alogy, down  from  the  Duke  of  Lenox  to  the^Irish  coz^urer. 

From  the  (late-house  (as  I  have  already  said)  he  was  removed  by 
the  lord  chief  justice's  order  to  Newgate :  where,  if  my  reader^  and 
I  myself,  were  not  quite  tired  with  him,  I  have  plenty  of  instancea 
to  prove  that  be  was  always  the  same.     One  I  will  give: 

During  his  being  prisoner  there,  whilst  none  questioned  but  he 
was  in  holy  orders,  be  clandestinely  married  a  fellow  gaol-bird  of 
his  to  a  young  heiress.  For  which  vile  fact,  so  esteemed  even  iii 
New^te,  being  more  severely  treated  than  before,  he  wrote'  cap- 
tain Richardson  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  which  I  have  sees ;  * 
wherein  he  tries  to  excuse  himself  for  so  great  a  crime,  by  an  argu-* 
ment  that  is  somewhat  singular,  and  may  be  reckoned  aa  one  of « 
bis  most  ingenious  shifts. 

.  It  is  to  this  sense,  '  Do  not  you  (says  he)  noble  captain,  allow 
*  any  artificer  and  handicrafts-man,  that  you  have  here  in  prison, 
f.to  work  at  his  own  trade,  to  keep  himself  from  starving  ?  And 
'  .whr  then  should  I  be  denied  to  get  bread  f<v  me,  and  my  wife,  by 
f  maxing  use  of  my  function  ?' 

But,  to  return  to  that  which  is  more  pertinent  to  my  purpose, 
in  Newgate  Robert  and  Mary  were  kept,  tiH  they  were  tried,  and 
condemned,  for  the  forgeries  above-mentioned;  as  the  records  hem  « 
^iisqing  will  shew,  though  I  produce  but  one  a-piece  for  each  of 
the^nw  hf  hrcrity's  uke. 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  &c,  loS 

LondoB.  M.  DeHber.  Gaol,  Damn.  Regis  4*  Rtgin.  de  Newgate  tent 

fro  civitat.  Lond,  apud  Justice  Hall  in  It  Old  Bayly^ 
Lond*m.  die  Mercur.  (scUt.)  5*  decimo  die  Januarii 
«   An,  htgni  Dom.  nost,  WiU,  ^  Mar.  ntwc  Regis  ^. 
li^gMi.  Anglict.  Spc.     Primo, 

T>OBERT  Young*  alias  Smith,  fin.  Cent.  &  commititur,  &c.  & 
'"'^pom^tur  stare,  in  &  sup.  Piftor.  unodie  Cornhilt  prope  Excam- 
l^ium  London.  &  a1.  die  in  Cheaptide,  London,  ab  liora  undecima 
ante  merid.  usq ;  hor.  prim,  post  merid.  in  utroq ;  eorund.  separal. 
dier.  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  caput  su.  ostens.  ofTens.  ejus,  &  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  salv.  Custod.  quousq;  fin.  su.  praodict. 
solverit. 

T^'AEY  Young  t>  &i  xx"  &  committitur,  &c.  &  ponatur  stare 
•^-*-  sup.  sedile  ante  &  prope  PiUor.  uno  die  in  Comhill  prope  Ex- 
cambium  London.  &  al.  aie  in  Cbeapiiide  London,  ab  hor.  undecima 
ante  merid.  u^q ;  hor.  prim,  post  merid.  in  utroq  ;  eorund.  separal. 
dier.  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  Caput  su.  ostens.  offens.  ejus,  &  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  salv.  Custod.  quousq ;  fin.  su.  solvent. 

Thus  Robert  Young  and  his  wife  again  pasi^d  their  W€n-known 
road  of  the  piUory.  But  being  brought  back  to  Newgate  for  want 
of  paying  their  fines ;  to  inaUe  them  thereunto,  he  fell  at  last  up- 
on  this  damnable  contrivance  of  an  association,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  an  his  villainies. 

•  I  have  already  told  by  what  means  he  came  to  l>e  so  skilful  in 
Archbishop  Sancroft's  band,  and  mine;  how  he  got  a  pattern 
whereby  to  forge  my  Lord  Combury's,  his  lordship  cannot  re* 
member.  But  my  Lord  Salisbury's,  and  my  Lord  MarlboroughV, 
he  obtained  partly  by  the  same  crafl  as  he  did  mine  ;  that  is,  by 
writing  to  my  Lord  Marlborough  under  his  true  name  of  Robert 
.Young ;  to  my  Lord  Salisbury  under  the  name  of  Robert  Yates, 
to  inquire  of  toe  character  of  some  servants  they  never  had:  to 
which  false  letters  they  also  unawares  returned  true  answers,  under 
their  own  hands ;  which  he  thereupon  falsified. 

In  the  same  manner  he  procured  Sir  Basil  Firebrace's  hand,  by 
•ending  him  a  civil  letter,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Robert  Yar- 
ner,  a  justice  of  peace  at  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
earnestly  recommending  to  him  a  wik)  son  of  his  for  an  apprentice ; 
professing  he  would  not  stick  at  any  money,  if  Sir  Basil  would  take 
Dim  under  his  care :  withal  '  desiring  an  answer  from  him  under 

*  his  hand  by  the  bearer,  his  man  ;^   which  he  had :  and  thereupon 
Sir  Basil  was  entered  into  the  association. 

But,  lest  my  reader  should  think  that  the  single  framing  of  one 
association  was  employment  enough  in  matters  of  state,  for  so  fer* 
tile  a  brain,  and  so  artificial  a  hand  as  Robert  Young's,  during  the 
whole  two  years  and  four  months  that  he  lay  prisoner  in  Newgate  ^ 

•  lor  ehcatiiw  Mr.  Kendal  of  twenty  poanda,  by  a  counterfeit  bill  of  exchange,  by 
bim  forged  in  the  name  of  Mr.  ClarJc. 

f  For  ebeating  Mr.'Shlpton  of  two  hnndred  ponndn,  by  a  comfterfeit  bill  of  cicbMigei 
InUwBanMof  Mr.  Malliew* 


'T 
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I  have  one  story  more  to  tell  of  him,  and  then  I  shall  have  done ; 
as  indeed  I  well  may ;  for  after  this  associaCiony  and  this  otiier  story 
of  the  like  natnre  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  think  it  may  justly  be  con- 
cluded, that  scarce  ever  any  mortal  mim  has  reached  to  a  deeper 
pitch  of  infernal  wickedness. 

The  story  is  this ;  shortly  after  m  j  being  cleared  at  Whitehall,  I 
went  to  Lambeth,  to  visit  my  ancient  most  honoured  friend,  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  very 
kind  offices  he  had  done  me  at  court  during  my  affliction.    That 
being  over,  I  told  him,  I  was  going  to  my  Lord  Nottingham,  to  re^ 
quest,  that  my  two  false  witnesses  might  be  brought  to  trial,  aud 
undergo  the  justice  of  the  government.     His  grace  encouraged  me 
to  do  so,  and  withal  bid  me  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,  an  from  him- 
self, this  story,  which  I  will  set  down,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  in 
bis  own  words.  Near  six  months  ago,  about  Christmas  last,  says  my 
lord  archbishop,  I  received  a  letter  from  this  Robert  Young  out  of 
Newgate,  to  let  me  know  there  was  a  pernicious  plot  going  on  against 
their  majesties,  which  was  laid  as  deep  as  heil ;  and  he  had  had  the 
good  luck  to  discover  it ;  desiring  tne  speedily  to  acquaint  the  kin^ 
With  it.    At  ^rst,  the  information  coming  from  such  a  place,  I  tock 
little  notice  of  it.     But  he  shortly  wrote  me  other  letters  t»  the 
same  purpose ;  and  at  last  sent  me  letters  full  of  treason,  pretended 
to  be  written  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England.     The  handa 
I  did  not  know  ;  but  then  I  thought  it  concerned  me,  as  a  pnvy*- 
Counselior,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  the  wh<^  matter.  I  didso. 
The  king  read  over  Young's  letter^  to  me,  and  those  treaaenabie 
ones  that  he  had  sent  me  ;  and  then  his  majesty  very  generously 
«aid,  really,  my  lord,  these  papers  may  resemble  some  of  these  perw 
sons  hands,  but  I  do  not  in  the  least  distrust  them ;  !  am  confident 
they  are  innocent,  and  this  is  a  villainy ;  and  therefore  1  will  net 
have  them  disturbed  upon  this  account.     And  so,  said  my  lord 
archbishop,  I  carried  home  my  bundle  of  intelligence  again,  and^ 
iiealing  the  papers,  laid  them  up  in  my  closet,  where  they  still  re- 
main ;  aud  I  pray  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,  that,  when  th«ir 
majesties  shall  command,  I  am  ready  to  produce  them,  with  the 
very  inscription  I  put  upon  them  at  that  same  time.      Letters  and 
Papers  from  Robert  Young,  who  is  a  very  rogue. 

And  here  indeed  I  had  resolved  to  give  the  rogue  over.  But, 
when  I  was  just  concluding,  there  happened  a  new  discovery,  re- 
lating still  to  ray  share  in  this  business  ;  so  very  remaricaUe,  thilt 
I  cannot,  without  manifest  injury  to  myself  and  my  reader,  deprive 
him  of  the  knowledge  of  it:  I  mean  Robert  Young'a  fresh  attem)lt 
to  suborn  one  Holland,  in  order  to  revive  the  fallen  credit  of  his 
forged  association. 

I  should  be  very  loth,  by  what  I  am  going  to  say,  to  forest al  ot 
misreport  flie  king's  evidence  against  i»m.  But  the  reality  of  tUft 
gross  subornation  having  been  sworn  to  at  Hicks's  hall,  where  I 
myself  was  an  ear-witness,  as  well  as  many  worthy  gendemen,  and 
great  numbers  of  other  persons,  I  know  not  how  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  if  I  would;  «iid>  the  atwy  ao  ouch 
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^dUding  to  sbew  thfe  extftme  tnadness  and  implactibk  tk^e  of  the 
!lt1ain,  ifirfaen  be  tra*  l>rDU|ht  to  bis  )ast  sbifls,  I  tbink  I  bave  great 
obligation  upon  me  to  make  it  poblick. 

Noir  tbe  etklence^  in  tbi*  matter,  Gonaisting  partly  in  tbe  di§- 
Cbiirte  Young  btmself  bad  with  Holland,  to  draw  bim  in  to  be  a  per- 
jured Witnefli  in  tbis  profiigate  caase;  and  partly  in  tbe  instructions 
Voting  sent  bhsi  in  writing  to  sweslr  by.  I  will  set  down,  as  near  as  I 
can,  a  very  brief,  but  faithful  abstract  of  the  substance  of  botb  ;  it 
being  to  both  tbat  Holland  publickly  took  bis  oatb.  And  to  the 
tflitb  of  tbe  itistructtons,  being  written  in  Young's  own  hand,  Mr. 
Aanon  Sitaitb  also  swore  at  tbe  aatne  time,  and  unquestionably 
(^r6ved  it,  by  comparing  that  paper  with  a  whole  handful  of  letten 
he  had  received  from  Young  himaelf  out  of  Newgate. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  during  tbe  long  time  of  Young's  being  in 
Newgate,  be  became  acquainted  with  one  Holland,  a  prisoner  Hke- 
Wise  there  ;  Yaungfor  forgery,  Holland  for  debt 
-  Some  time  afVer  filackhead  had  confessed  before  the  lords  of  tbe 
council,  Voung  sent  for  tbis  Holland  to  tbe  messenger's  bouse, 
where  he  lay  confined;  and  knowing  him  to  be  very  poor,  and 
^nce  judging,  by  himself,  that  he  was  the  more  likely  to  embrace 
ally  wicked  design,  brdte  the  business  to  him  in  this  manner : 

Mr.  Holland,  says  he,  it  is  most  certain  there  is  a  hellish  plot 
agaihst  the '  gov^rhment :  tbe  story  you  may  bave  beard,  of  the 
aMociation^  is  true  to  a  tittle :  I  should  have  clearly  made  it  out, 
bad  not  tbe  Cbwardly  rogue  Blackhead  forsaken  me,  being  bribed 
by  tbe  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  frighted  by  some  great  men  at 
GoUH)  who  are  also  themselves  a^  deeply  engaged  in  the  design. 
Mow,  If  you  will  cotane  in  to  assist  me  in  tbe  proof  of  it,  we  shall 
be  tnade  for  eve^;  I  shall  have  a  tbousand  pounds  (so  tbe  lying 
knave  boasted)  and  you  shall  have  half  of  it.  And  I  think.  Mi; 
Holland,  SOOl  W\\  do  no  hurt  to  a  ihan  in  your  circumstances. 

By  my  faith  you  saye  true,  Mr.  Young,  replied  Holland,  such  a 
ftiim  would  come  very  seasonably  to  me  at  mis  time.  But  what 
work  am  I  to  do  for  It  ? 

It  shall  be  only  your  part,  answered  Young,  to  swear,  tbat  you 
saw  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  sigti  the  association. 

But,  said  Holland,  how  can  I  make  a  probable  story  of  it }  SeC'^ 
ing  IneVer  saw  the  association,  I  know  none  of  the  three  lords  you 
speak  of,  nor  can  I  imagine  where  to  fix  the  place  or  time  of  sign** 
ing  it,  or  any  of  the  other  necessary  circumstances. 

As  for  all  tbat,  said  Young,  I  will  send  you  instructions  by  my 
inh,  of  tbe  particulars  you  are  to  swear  to.  For,  Mr.  Holland,  I 
WouM  not  bave  you  c&me  hither  yoarself  often  to  me.  I  bave  here 
divers  s|>ies  upon  iae  :  atid  besides,  tbis  damned  Blackhead,  who 
has  deserted  me,  lies  just  over  head,  in  this  same  messenger's  house. 
'•  But,  as  f<^  tbe  association  itself,  I  Will  now  describe  you  tbe  exact 
sh«|^  «f  It.  Thiefn,  calling  for  a  aheet  of  paper,  he  folded  it  into  tbe 
iame'fttsbion :  <i«i1y,  aays  he,  you  must  remember  tbat  tbe  asso* 
ciatioo  li  writtxm  itt  great  tk\A  piper. 
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Next,  he  repeated  to  him  the  heads  and  principal  matter  of  it: 
then  shewed  him  in  what  order  the  names  were  suDscrihed.  Here^' 
says  he,  is  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  band  uppermost, 
towards  the  rieht  side :  next  under  that,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's : 
under  his  the  Lord  Combury's :  over  against  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter's to  the  left,  is  first  the  Earl  Salisbuiy's,  then  still  to  the  left  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough's,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  pointing  to  the  place  df 
every  particular  name  very  expertly. 

I  also  well  remember,  that,  in  the  instructions,  there  was  a  list  of 
several  other  names,  that  were  not  in  the  original  forged  association ; 
which,  no  doubt,  were  put  in,  towards  the  framing  of  more  new 
false  associations ;  as,  before  I  intimated,  most  certainly  was  his 
intention,  if  this  had  gained  credit: 

But,  for  the  persons,  added  Young,  you  must  get  a  view  of  them 
as  soon  as  you  can.  And  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  all  that  fol- 
lows was  in  his  paper  of  written  instructions)  The  Earlof  Salisbury^ 
when  in  town,  is  at  his  house  in  the  Strand ;  when  in  the  country, 
at  Hatfield  in  Hartfordshire  beyond  Barnet.  The  Earl  of  Man- 
borough  is  so  well  known  about  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  that  you 
will  easily  find  where  he  dwells.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  to  be 
seen  either  at  his  house  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  or  at  Westminster^ 
where  he  is  dean. 

And  as  for  the  place,  and  time,  and  company ;  you  must  swear, 
that  you  saw  these  three  lords,  on  such  a'  day  (mentioning  a  par- 
ticular day,  which  I  have  forgot)  come  to  the  Lobster  ale-house  in 
Sputhwaric :  that  they  came  in  white  camblet  clokes,  with  cravats 
about  their  necks :  that  the  sign  was,  their  inquiring  for  the  Num^ 
ber  THREE:  that  then  they  were  conducted  up  stairs  into  a  batdk 
room ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  you,  ana  me,  and  Captain 
Lawe  (I  think  also  he  named  one  or  two  more)  they  signed  the  asso- 
ciation :  then,  deliverine  it  to  Captain  Lawe,  they  said.  Captain, 
we  pray,  make  haste  about  to  get  this  paper  speedily  subscribed 
by  uie  rest,  who,  you  know,  are  concerned;  and  that  then  these 
three  lords  threw  down  their  twelve-pence  a  piece,  and  so  went 
their  ways. 

I  know  my  reader,  upon  sight  of  all  this  strange  stuff  cannot 
forbear  smiling :  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  decent  for  me  to  make 
him  do,  so  near  the  end  of  this  tragedy. 

But  it  is  none  of  my  fault :  I  only,  as  near  as  I  am  able,  relate 
the  simple  truth.  Most  certain  it  was  sworn,  that  Holland  com- 
municated all  this  to  the  secretary  of  state :  and,  being  examined 
by  some  lords  of  the  council,  affirmed  it  all  upon  oath  :  and  I-ain 
sure,  that,  upon  oath  also,  he  repeated  it  all,  before  the  justice*  of 
the  sessions,  and  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on  tbe  dny  that  die 
bill  of  forgery  and  suDomation  of  peijury  was  found  against  Black- 
head and  Young. 

And  besides,  that,  which  to  me  confirms  the  truth  of  Holland's 
testimony  beyond  contradiction.  Is,  that  every  word  of  the  insiiruo- 
tions  was  undeniably  wrrtten  by  Young's  own  hand ;  which,  by  this 
time,  I  hope  my  reader  will  take  oie  to  be  a  competent  judge  of. 
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'  For,  since  I  beguii  my  knowledge  of  him,  on  the  13th  of  June 

hH,  I  have  seen  so  very  many  papers  of  his  own  hand- writing, 

(I  mean  his  true  hand,  not  his  false)  that,  now  I  may  presume  to 

say,  I  think  myself  as  well  skilled  in  knowing  his. hand,  as  he  is  in 

'counterfeiting  mine. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  he  can  possihly  be  excused  from 
ridiculous  foUy,  as  well  as  shameless  subornation,  in  this  last  so  very 
subtle  an  intrigue. 

I  must  therefore,  upon  this  occasion,  crave  his  leave  to  apply  one 
certain  general  observation  to  Robert  Young  in  particular,  that 
there  was  never  yet  a  very  great  knave,  but  he  proved,  some  tip\e 
or  other,  as  great  a  fool. 

-  I  have  now,  in  good  earnest,  done  with  Robert  Young.  But, 
when  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  been  doing  all  this  while*  I  am  almost 
out  of  countenance  at  it.  It  vexes  me,  that,  whilst  my  happy  de- 
liverance might  have  suggested  to  me  so  many  better  and  more  use- 
ful thoughts,  both  in  regard  to  the  publick,  and  my  own  private 
part  in  it,  I  should  be  so  long  diverted. another  way,  to  follow  this 
impious  wretch,  through  one  kingdom  to  another,  from  gaol  to 
gaol,  from  pillory  to  pillory. 

Nor  could  I  have  submitted  to  so  mean  a  task,  had  not  some  good 
and  great  men  thought  it  necessary,  not  so  much  for  my  own  vindi- 
cation, much  less  for  my  own  revenge,  the  thoughts  of  which  are 
far  below  me  as  a  christian,  and  a  bishop,  ai  for  the  security  of 
other  innocent  persons :  and  that  this  might  be  some  warning  to 
my  country,  in  time  to  come,  against  the  like  wicked  forgeries, 
subornations,  and  false  plots* 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  strange,  that  when  the  laws  of  England 
are  so  watchful,  and  jealous  (perhaps  more  than  the  laws  of  any 
other  kingdom)  in  defending  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  all  ii^ustice,  fraud,  and  oppression ;  yet  they  may  seem 
not  to  have  been  equally  careful,  not  so  much  as  the  laws  of  most  of 
our  neighbouring  nations,  in  providing  severely  enough  against  that 
worst  sort  of  petjury,  which  reaches  to  the  taking  away  of  men's 
lives. 

-  For  my  part,  I  can  assign  no  other  reason  of  this  defect,  but  the 
same  for  which  the  Romans  had  for  some  ages  no  laws  against  par- 
ricides; that  is,  that  the  ancient  simplicity  and  generosity  of  the 
'English  nation  did  never  imagine  any  Englishman  could  possibly 
be  guilty  of  such  diabolical  wickedness,  as  to  turn  accusers  for  the 
sake  of  accusing,  and  in  cold  blood,  by  peijury,  to  destroy  inno- 
cent men,  to  whom  they  were  utter  strangers,  and  who  had  never 
in  the  least  provoked  them. 

•  I'  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  cause  why  our  country 
has  been' hitherto  deBcient  in  laws  of  this  kind,  at  least  since  the 
conquest. 

But  if  we  consider  the  difierent  degrees  of  the  offences  themselves, 
'kowcan  it  posibly  be  tbcAiffht  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude,  to 
swdar  a  man  falsely  out  of  a  part  (a  small  part  perhaps)  of  his 
goods  andestate^  as  to  swear  him  faj^dy  out  of  his  life,  his  honour. 
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hh  very  nane,  as  well  as  bis  vfhsAe  estaU;  aa  in  the  case  of  Ingb 
treason  ?  Yet,  by  all  our  laws  now  in  being,  if  I  am  not  mjaii»- 
fenned,  Hi^  penattice  «f  these  greatest  of  peijuries  are  not  mueh 
heavier  than  those  which  are  inflicted  for  toe  least. 

And  what  temptation  must  this  be  to  forswearen,  in  matters  ef 
state  especially,  when  the  reward  is  like  to  be  considomble^  if 
they  carry  their  point  so  far  as  to  have  their  false  plois  believed  to 
be  real ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  the  penalties  cannot  by  law  be 
very  grievous,  ^uUL  they  be  detected  of  swearing  to  plots  most 
impudently  false }  Especially  considering,  that  eiich  infrmoMS  peiw 
9ons,  knowing  they  are  safe  from  extraordinary  pwrnbhrnent^  parti- 
cularly from  punishment  by  death,  have  usually  no  great  dread 
of  the  shame,  or  pain  of  the  ordinary  ones,  such  as  pSloring  and 
the  like ;  as  having,  perhaps,  been  often  inured  to  them  be&re. 

To  prove  what  I  say,  I  need  alledge  no  other  example  but  this  of 
Robert  Young.  My  reader  finds  he  has  stood  in  the  pillory  more 
than  once  for  several  petty  forgeries :  petty  I  call  them,  only  in 
comparison  to  this.  And  \i4iat  a  mighty  business  were  it  now,  if 
for  contriving  Che  final  rain  of  so  many  ffuildeas  persons,  and  their 
posterity,  by  the  basest  means,  Robert  Young  should  be  ad||udge^ 
oQce  more  to  stand  in  the  pillory  ? 

Or  what  would  it  have  availed  me,  or  my  family,  in  this  worid 
at  least,  should  I  have  died,  as  guiky  of  treason,  by  ih»  vilhun's 
false  testimony,  if  afterwards,  upon  the  detection  of  his  peijunr 
(as  I  am  persuaded  God  would  not  have  sufiered  so  horrid  a  vi{- 
foiny  to  prosper,  or  remain  long  undiscovered)  I  say,  what  gseai 
comfort  or  compensation  had  it  been  to  my  family,  and  my  friead% 
if,  after  my  unjust  execution,  they  had  heard  that  the  wicked  au- 
thor of  it  had  stood  once  move  in  the  pillory,  and,  pedbapa,  losl 
the  tip  of  his  ear? 

Wherefore  may  it  not  well  become  ihc  prudence  «f  our  kwgiycn, 
upon  occasion  of  so  notorious  an  instance,  togpetber  with  some 
others  within  our  memories,  to  review,  once  for  aU,  the  laws  now 
in  force  against  forgery  and  peijuvy  ?  And  then  to  adjust  the  disttnd 
.  punishments  a  litUe  more  proportionably  to  the  different  guilt, 
and  the -several  degrees  of  these  crimes;  for  the  future,  I  mean  : 
Qod  foibid  I  shonld  propose,  that  any  such  law  Aoiitd  have  a  r^ 
tcospect,  even  upon  Blackhead  or  Young ! 

But  I  presume  to  urge  this  ^e  rather,  at  this  time,  beoause  of 
the  common  saying,  <  uiat  ill  manners  make  good  laws ;'  that  ia, 
as  I  understand  the  proverb,  they  render  the  making  of  them  to 
be  necessary.  And,  if  this  be  true,  perhaps  there  was  never  yet 
any  one  agCi  sjnce  the  English  were  a  nation,  when  the  ill  mamsetv 
of  folse  witnesses,  their  frequent  subornatioiis,  perjuries^  and  for- 

Sries  have  more  deserved  to  be  rettsained  by  some  good  new  ism^ 
an  this  very  age,  wherein  we  live. 

I  could  heartily  wish  so  great  a  benefit  might  accrue  to  the  pub-, 
lick*  by  the  happy  discovery  of  this  iabuman  design,  so  as  tp 
deter  UI  men  from  aittempting  any  more  soeh  ;  then  1  should  lliiiik 
my  own  trooUes  mere  than  enough  fecompemed*  I  should  cfiH 
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it^oiee  lA  the  eltreme  p<ril,  to  which  I  iQysdf  was  theitby  cs^ 

.  But/  however  that  shall  happen,  I  am  sure  there  is  anotb^  use 
of  this  signal  {Hrovidenoe^  whicb^  by  God's  grace,  it  is  in  mj  awp 
power  to  make,  and,  if  I  do  not,  I  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the 
most  ungrateful  <^  men  to  the  heavenly  goodness  ;  that  is,  if  I  d# 
not  rep^r  it  the  chief  business  of  my  whole  life  to  return  lOBie 
jfuitable  thanks  to  Heaven  for  it. 

I  hopt  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  hard  t# 
meet,  in  some  whole  ages,  with  many  examples^  whefein  the  di<- 
yine  favour  has  snatched  any  private  pmson  out  of  such  inminent 
dang^^  with  a  more  visible  hand«  than  it  has  done  me  out  of 
this. 

Why  may  I  not  be  allowed,  in  all  humility,  to  say  thus  much  I 
since  it  Is  80  manifest,  that  the  destruction,  or  preservation  of  me 
and  mine,  did  depend  upon  the  clerk  oC  the  oouncirs  turning  to 
the  right«rhand,  or  to  the  left,  when  he  entered  to  search  my  house 
at  Bromley. 

By  God  8  mercy  and  direction,  he  turned  to  the  left ;  there  ex* 
amined  all  p]aces'so  curiously,  as  to  pass  by  no  comer  unobserfed, 
yet  he  found  nothing  on  that  side  worthy  the  observation  of  one 
that  came  on  such  an  errand. 

Whereas  had  he  chanced  to  turn,  chanced  do  I  say?  I  cannot 
believe,  that  any  thing  fell  out  by  chance,  in  this  whole  business; 
but,  had  God  permitted  him  to  turn  oti  the  right-hand,  the  first 
room  he  had  entered  was  that  very  parlour,  wherein  was  deposited 
the  fatal  instrument  of  my  death ;  nor  could  he  have  missed  it» 
but  must  have  immediately  lighted  upon  it,  considering  the  punc- 
tual instructions,  he  had  received,  to  search  all  the  chimnies,  and 
the  flower-pots  in  them. 

And,  had  he  once  found  it,  the  writing  itself,  so  nearly  xeseio- 
bling  my  own  hand,  and  taken  in  my  dwelling-house,  had  toon 
overwhelmed  me  with  supposed  guilt,  without  any  farther  need  of 
Blackhead's,  or  Young's  assistance. 

For,  in  so  great  a  surprize,  a  consciousness  of  my  own  ioB<H 
cency,  whom  nad  I  to  accuse,  or  suspect,  but  only  Mr.  I^ve  and 
Mr.  Knight  themselves,  for  having  put  the  association  into  the 
same  flower-pot,  whence  I  had  seen  them  take  it  out  ?  And  this, 
indeed,  had  been  another  aggravation  of  my  misfortune,  that  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  impute  so  vile  a  treachery  to  persons  as 
inuocent  in  this,  as  I  myself  was  in  the  association. 

Moreover,  let  my  reader  but  recollect  the  particular  time,  when 
all  this  happened,  and  I  need  mention  no  other  proof,  or  «ir«> 
cumstance  of  the  marvellous  greatness  erf  my  danger  and  escape. 

It  "was  in  the  beginning  of  Mky  last,  a  time  when,  perhaps, 
there  was  as  'great  a  eonstematioa,  both  in  town,  and  country,  as 
was  ever  known  in  England ;  the  English  fleet  was  scarce  yet  out  of 
ibe  river ;  the  Dutch,  for  the  most  part,  at  home ;  the  French  iu 
the  mouth  of  the  channel,  and  only  kept  back  by  contrary  winds; 
a  terrible  invasion  hourly  expected  from  France ;  the  army  beyondii 
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sea,  that  should  have  defended  us ;  a  real  plot  and  confederacy  by 
many  whispered  ahout,  hy  the  common  people  helieved ;  many 
persons  of  great  quality  imprisoned  upon  that  suspicion;  all  men's 
minds  prepared  to  hear  of  rsome  sudden  rising,  or  discovery. 

In  such  a  critical  time  of  publick  terror  and  distraction,  hoir 
▼ery  little  evidence  would  have  sufficed  to  ruin  any  man,  that  had 
been  accused  with  the  lea>t  probability  of  truth  ?  and  how,  then, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  stood  the  torrent  of  common 
fame  and  passion  against  so  great  a  notoriety  of  fact,  had  that 
paper  of  a  pretended  association  been  really  found'  in  my  house  ? 
What  tumult  and  rage  had  been  on  all  sides  of  me,  upon  such  a 
discovery!  how  fitly  had  such  a  story  sen'ed  to  inflame  the  ge* 
nerality  of  men  against  me!  how  Ions  a  time  must  it  have  been, 
before  the  still  voice  of  innocency  could  be  heard  I 

Would  it  not  have  been  said,  '  can  he  deny  it  to  be  his  own 
'  hand  ?  are  not  the  hands  of  the  rest  well  known  ?  was  it  not 
*  found  in  his  house  ?  in  so  secret  a  place  there  ?  who  could  have 
Maid  it  there>  but  himself?'  this-,  certainly,  had  been  the  univer- 
sal clamour. 

But,  above  all,  what  a  mischievous  advantage  had  this  given,  to 
the  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  to  insult  and  triumph  over 
it,  on  my  account !  and  that,  in  truth,  had  more  sensibly  and 
deeply  wounded  me,  than  any  thing  else,  which  could  have  be« 
fallen  myself. 

But  God  prevented  all  this,  by  covering,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
hand-writing  against  me  in  my  chimney,  as  long  as  the  finding  of 
it  there  might  have  been  to  my  destruction  ;  and  then,  by  suffisr* 
ing  my  accusers  to  fetch  it  thence,  and  produce  it  in  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  way,  as  could  only  tend  to  their  own  confusion.    < 

To  God,  therefore,  my  only  deliverer,  be  the  praise  :  and,  as  1 
doubt  not,  but  all  good  and  innocent  men,  for  the  common  sake 
of  innocency  vindicated,  will  receive  this  account  of  my  deli« 
verance  with  kindness  and  good- will,  so  I  do  most  solemnlv  oblige 
myself,  and  all  mine,  to  keep  the  grateful  remembrance  of  it  per- 
petual and  sacred. 


LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND* 

CONCERNING 

A  FRENCH  INVASION, 

To  retlofe  the  late  Krag  James  to  his  Throne :  and  what  may  be  ekpeeted  from 

hiin,  should  he  be  succetsiul  in  it. 

.Zjmdm :  PrmUd,  and  art  to  be  toU  hy  Rahoal  TATLoa,  near  Amen^Camer,  1 69^. 
QUAETO,    OONTAINIKG  THIRTY-TWO  PAGBS. 

SIR,  '^ 

rr  your  last  you  seem  much  concerned  about  the  French  inva- 
sion   and  desirous  to  know  what  I  think  may  probably  be  ex« 

*  Vide  Ufa  seiiC  Aftlde  in  Ute  CalalOfM  of  Punphleto  ui  the  Baiidan  libraiy.  ^ 
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pected  from  tte  late  kifi^,  Bhcutd  be  prove  so  ftuecessful,  aft  to  r«* 
covtr  his  throne?  aAdmat  EngTish  subjects  are  bound  In  coti* 
science  to  do»  shduld  be  land  in  England,  and  demand  his  right  ^ 

The  last  is  a  taiaterial  question,  mit  I  wonder  bow  you  came  to 
ask  the  first,  as  if  it  could  be  any  question,  what  the  late  king  will 
do,  if  he  were  restored  by  power  to  his  crown?  for  I  think  it  pa^t 
attd(ftA>t,  that  be  will  do  as  he  did  befotv,  only^  in  all  probability^ 
agi^tdeal  worse:  and  you  remember  how  that  was;  for  arbi- 
trary power  and  popery  &re  of  too  great  concernment,  ^nd  have 
left  too  frightful  an  impression  behind  them,  to  be  so  soon  forgot ; 
and  tilis  will  go  a  gr^at  way  towards  an  answer  to  youl-  second 
qudstiony  unless  you  think  we  are  bound  to  take  King  James,  and 
a  French  goremment,  and  a  French  popery  with  him ;  which  I 
diall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  not 
many  English  proteslants  will. 

But  to  answer  your  questions  distinctly ;  as  to  the  Arst,  when 
we  see  what  the  late  King  James  baa  done,  what  reason  have  we 
to  expect,  that,  should  he  return  with  power,  he  would  ever  do 
otherwise  ?  is  he  more  obliged  now  by  bis  protestant  subjects,  than 
hs  was  tiefore  ?  can  he  make  fairer  promises,  than  be  did  before  ?  is 
he  less  zealous  for  popery,  or  groWn  more  out  of  conceit  with  ar- 
Utniry  power  ?  or  will  h6  be  les0  able  to  make  himself  arbitrary, 
and  set  up  popety,  when  he  retuAis  a  conqueror?  for  I  take  it  for 

S ranted^  he  must  conquer  ftrst,  because  King  William  will  not  ab« 
cate  nor  stead  away,  and  the  power  that  conquers  will  give  laws 
and  religton  to  the  conquered. 

I  knoil^  there  are  two  things  pretended,  as  a  foundation  for  better 
hopes.  First,  that  the  late  king  is  now  sensible  that  the  EngUsh 
nation  wiH  never  bear  popery,  nor  arbitrary  power,  atid  that  he  has 
suflbred  so  much  by  these  attempte  already,  that  he  will  lieVer 
venture  the  like  again.  Secondly,  the  great  metits  of  the  non- 
swcarinff  clergy  and  gentry,  which  will  atone  for  the  chureh  of 
Eiif^nd,  and  make  him  their  sure  and  fyst  friend;  patron,  and  de- 
fendai*,  especially  if  those,  who  have  been  too  forward  in  comply, 
ijig  with  the  late  revolution,  shall  expiate  that  crime  by  an  early 
repentance,  and  a  vigorous  assistance  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 

First,  as  for  the  first,  there  are  too  many  answers  to  be  given  to 
it»  to  hinder  it  from  being  the  least  probable  ground  of  hope; 
tlMKigh  hope  itself  is  Ret  inctrtm  nomen,  so  very  uncertain,  espe* 
daHy  when  we  guess  only  at  the  inclinations  of  princes,  that 
lives,  and  fortunes,  and  liberties,  and  rehgion,  are  not  to  he  ven* 
tnredonit,  agfiinst  former  experience. 

But,  to  let  that  pass,  pray  consider  what  the  true  import  of  this 
argument  is ;  for  it  amounts  to  this,  that  all  men  will  learn  by  ex- 
perience ;  that  men  will  not  venture  on  those  things  a  second  time, 
which  iMve  proved  fatal  to  them  once;  that  princes  will  certainly 
for  ever  after  dislike  such  counsels  and  measures,  as  have  slready 
shaken  their  thrones,  and  made  their  drowns  fafi  froOi  their  heads: 

Nowwemay'Mtter  outielves  wifilf'silch  hopes  as  these,  which 
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e 
inay>.  upon  some  account,  be  called  reaoonable  hopes,  becans  * 

there  is  great  reason  it  should  be  so ;  but  yet  they  so  often  fail' 

that  there  is  no  reason  to  rely  upon  them.    The  repentance  of  dy^ 

ing  sinners,  and  of  undone  prodi gab,  who  return  to  their  old  nna 

again,  if  they  recover  their  heal^,  or  find  new  treaMires  to  waste, 

confutes  such  expectations.    Sufieriags  rardy  cure  a   vehement 

love  and  fond  passion  for  any  thing,  which  is  the  case  of  old  ha* 

bitual  sinners ;  and  no  man  can  be  fonder  of  any  vice,  than  some 

princes  are  of  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power. 

And,  when  this  is  joined  with  a  resolved  and  inflexible  temper, 
which  scorns  to  yield,  and  had  rather  be  undone  a  thousand  times, 
than, own,  retract,  or  amend  a  fault:  such  misfortunes  do  but 
whet  revenge,  and  make  them  swells  as  a  river  does  when  its  cue- 
rent  is  stopped,  which  flows  with  a  more  rapid  and  foaming 
stream,  when  it  has  once  forced  its  way. 

Especially  when  superstition  is  the  prevailing  ingredient,  which 
fires  the  spirits,  and  raises  imaginary  scenes  of  glory  out  of  the 
loss  of  crowns  and  kingdoms:  and  wnat  will  such  a  prince,  if  he 
ever  recover  his  throne  and  power,  forfeit  the  fflory  of  losing  his 
kingdoms  again,  by  deserting  the  cause  for  ivhich  he  lost  them 
before?  No  man  can  certainly  tell,  how  superstition  will  act,  not 
how  it  will  reason ;  especially,  when  the  .consciences  of  princes 
iare  under  such  directors,  as  willveutui^  their  crowns  for  them  over 
and  over,  to  carry  on  their  own  designs,  and  know  how  to  expound 
providence  to  flatter  superstition.  And  then  the  recovery  of  hia 
throne  may  be  made  a  better  argument,  and  a  stronger  obligatioo 
to  revive  and  prosecute  his  old  designs,  than  the  fear  of  loting  it 
again  can  be  to'  make  him  desist. 

And,  to  make  this  yet  more  demonstrative,  with  reference  to  the 
late  king,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  this  is  not  the  first  trial  he  haa 
had,  and  that  this  consideration  has  done  him  no  good. 

He  saw  befoi:e  what  his  father  King  Charles  the  First  sufiered, 
only  for  some  attempts  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  for  meie 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  his  favouring  popery.  He  lost  his  king- 
doms and  his  life,  and  his  sons  suffered  a  long  and  hard  exile. 
Charles  the  second,  indeed,  took  warning  by  this,  and,  though  pos* 
sibly  he  might  l^e  big  with  the  same  designs,  yet  would  be  not  ven* 
ture.too  far,  nor  discover  himself  too  openly,  for  fear  of  travelling 
again,  as  he  used  to  speak.  But  King  James  had  not  patience  to 
conceal  bis  inclinations,  till  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  that  had 
Uke  to  have  cost  him  his  crown  before  he  had  it;  and,  yet,  this  waa 
hot  sufficient  to  caution  him  against  those  violent  methods  be  after- 
wards used  to  advance  popery,  which  were  so  seasonably  defeated 
hj  the  happy  arrival  of  our  present  sovereign,  whom  God  long'* 
preserve :  and  those  who  are  so  desirous  to  try  him  again  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  have  lately  done  in  Ireland,  to  their  full  satisfac- 
tion, if  they  could  try  only  for  themselves,  should  have  my  free 
consent  to  make  the  experiment 

Have  not  the  poor  Irish  protestants  made  it  to  their  coat,  even 
iince  this  very  revolution,  (roofk  whence,  and  firom  the  wisdom  be. 
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must  needs  have  learned  by  it,  this  miraculous  diange  in  bim'ia 
tiow  expected  ?  and  did  they^find  any  such  change  in  him,  tinlcM 
for  the  worse  ?  And  yet.  if  «¥er,  then  he  was  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour, when  he  wanted  their  assistance  to  secure  his  possession 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  recover  his  other  dominions,  and  wheo, 
in  reason,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that,  whatever  resent* 
ments  he  had,  he  would  have  thought  it  his  interest  to  have  treated 
protestants  with  greater  tenderness  and  respect.  But,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  own  affairs  could  not  obtain  this  from  him,  what  must 
protestants  expect,  if  he  return  with  power  ?  And,  though  some 
protestants  here  in  England  seem  not  to  be  ail  aflected  with  this 
experilnent,  yet  it  hath  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  that  they  are  for  ever  cured  of  their  fondness^ 
and  have  not  the  least  curiosity  left  to  make  any  further  trials. 

It  is  pretended,  indeed,  in  excuse  of  this,  that  he  was  then  under 
the  government  of  French  ministers  and  counsels,  and  under  the 
power  of  Irish  priests  and  papists,  and  so  was  not  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclmations :  I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  good  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  he  had  better  inclinations.  But  however, 
what  comfort  is  this  to  protestants,  that  he  has  better  inclinations* 
but  is  not  his  own  master  ?  For,  if  he  must  never  shew  any.  kind- 
ness to  protestants,  it  is  no  matter  what  his  inclinations  are :  and 
can  any  man  imagine,  that,  if  the  French  king,  by  force  and 
power,  place  him  on  the  throne,  he  will  be  less  under  his  govern- 
ment than  be  was  in  Ireland }  The  French  king,  among  many  other 
wise  maxims,  has  this,  I  am  sure,  for  one,  never  to  make  a  king; 
without  making  him  his  own  vassal ;  and  the  power,  that  can  make 
a  king,  can  make  him  his  slave :  so  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  en- 
quire what  king  James  will  do ;  but  what  king  Lewis  will  do,  if 
king  James  returns  ? 

Scondly,  as  for  the  great  merits  of  the  non-swearing  clergy 
and  laity,  I  greatly  suspect,  that  neither  the  late  king  James,  nor 
king  Lewis,  wiU  think  them  so  great  as  they  themselves  do.  Their 
merit  must  consist  either  in  their  principles,  or  in  their  practices. 
And  we  will  briefly  consider  both  : 

Theilr  meritorious  principle  is  this,  that  the  rights  of  princes,  es- 
pecially of  hereditary  princes,  to  their  thrones,  are  so  sacred  and 
inviolable,  that,  as  they  cannot  forfeit  them  to  their  own  subjects  by 
any  male-administration,  so  neither  can  they,  by  any  provocations^ 
or  by  any  success  of  war,  forfeit  them  to  any  other  princes :  that, 
while  such  a  prince,  or  any  legal  heir  is  living,  no  other  prince, 
can  have  any  right  to  his  throne,  nor  must  his  subjects  own  and. 
submit  to  any  other  prince,  as  their  sovereign  Lord. 

Now,  as  much  as  this  principle  seems  to  flatter  princes,  and  to 
make  their  thrones  eternal,  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  no  prince, 
who  considers  the  just  consequence  of  things,  can  think- it  so  very, 
meritorious;  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  principle  to  weak  and  un- 
fortunate princes,  and  an  intolerable  restraint  upon  the  aspiring 
and  ambitious*  It  is  dangerous  to  the  unfortunate,  because  it  lays 
n  necessity  upon  the  conqueror  to  take  away  his  life,  if  he  can,  as 

Id 
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wcH  as  fais  throne,  since  he  cannot  lose  his  throne  without  losing 
his  life,  though  most  princes  would  rather  chuse  to  have  them 
parted,  than  lose  both  together:  and  how  do  they  think  king 
Lewis  win  like  this  principle,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  his  glory, 
and  preaches  restitution  to  him  of  all  those  dominions,  whose  legal 
heirs  aro  living;  which  teaches  the  subjects  of  other  princes  to 
deny  him  fealty  and  obedience,  and  to  conspire  with  their  legal 
princes  against  him  ?  I  doubt  not  but  he  likes  the  principle  as 
little  as  he  would  like  the  practice,  and  that  our  non-swearers 
would  quickly  understand,  were  they  the  subjects  of  his  new  con- 
quests, which  God  grant  England  may  never  be; 

Indeed,  how  great  a  compliment  soever  this  principle  may  be 
thought  to  princes,  it  can  have  no  merit,  because  though  it  may  in 
some  junctures  do  them  hurt,  itneverdid,  and  never  can  do  them  any 
service.  It  never  yet  hindered  a  revolution,  and  never  can  make 
one ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  no  princes,  and  very  few 
subjects,  do  believe  it  and  practise  upon  it.  If  a  prince  h>ve  a  just 
cause  of  war  against  another  prince,  he  makes  no  scruple,  if  he 
conquers,  to  take  his  crown ;  and  the  subjects  of  sucl^  a  conquer- 
ed prince  make  no  scrapie  of  conscience  to  submit  to  the  conque- 
ror ;  thoog^  sometimes  a  personal  kindness  for  a  just  and  indulgent 
prince,  ami  a  ceneemment  for  their  own  liberties  and  fortunes, 
mav  make  them  uneasy  under  it,  and  glad  of  the  0rst  opportunity 
to  do  themselves  and  their  prince  right 

The  truth  is,  princes  have  no  reason  to  like  this  principle ;  for, 
were  it  true,  they  could  have  no  remedies  against  the  injuries  of 
nei^bour  princes;  they  might,  indeed,  fight  and  conquer,  but 
they  had  better  let  it  alone,  and  if  they  must  not  take  the  throne, 
whidi  their  aword  has  woo ;  for  it  ia  only  the  fear  of  conquest, 
and  losing  their  crowns  when  they  are  conquered,  that  oc^n  keep 
princes  in  awe,  and  bring  ihem  to  just  and  equal  terms ;  and  if  no 
prince  must  lose  his  crown,  because  no  prince  must  take  it,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  beat  an  injurious  and  obstinate  prince  into  good 
terms;  and,  I  believe,  princes  wiU  as  soon  be  persuaded,  that  it 
is  as  unlawAil  to  make  war,  as  that  it  is  unlawful  to  seize  a  con> 
quered  crctwn,  and  will  think  one  as  meritorious  a  principle  as  the 
dther. 

And  it  is  certain,  suljects  have  less  reason  to  like  this  principlfu 
because  it  makes  them  sacrifices,  even  to  the  misfortunes  of  their 
prince.  A  prince,  when  he  is  conquered*  of  sees  that  he  must  he 
conquered,  may  escape  by  flight,  but  a  whole  nation  cannot  run 
nway ;  and,  if  they  could,  have  no  reason  to  leave  their  country  and 
their  fortunes  behind  them ;  and  yet,  according  to  this  principle, 
they  niust  not  submit,  nor  swear  allegiance  to  the  conqueror, 
while  the  prince  who  has  forsaken  them  lives^  though  they  cannot 
secure  their  lives  and  fortunes  without  it.  But  nature  and  common 
sense  is  too  powerful  for  the  sophistry  of  such  principles,  and 
those,  who  cannot  reason,  can  feel  what  they  are  to  do  in  such 
cues.  The  loyalest  subjects,  when  no  personal  obligations,  or 
Ncret  inteiests  de^rmine  them  otherwise  will  lave  themselves  bj 
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submission,  when  they  cannot  defend  their  prince  by  their  anns ; 
and  do  not  think  they  do  ill  in  it ;  and  I  suppose  princes  do  not 
think  so  neither^  because  they  expect  the  same  firom  the  subjecU 
of  other  prmces,  in  the  like  circunrtttnces ;  and  such  an  univen^l 
consent,  both  of  princes  and  subjects,  when  there  is  no  law  of  God 
or  nature  against  it,  makes  it  a  sUnding  law  in  ail  revolutions^ 
which  both  princes  and  subjects  must  submit  to.  So  that  this 
principle,  were  it  never  so  true,  can  do  no  service,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  merit  in  this  world,  because  there  are  so  few  that  be- 
lieve it,  that  they  are  not  hands  enough,  either  to  keep  a  prince 
on  his  throne,  or  to  restore  him  to  it  All  our  non-swearers  could 
not  hinder  the  late  revolution,  nor  can  they  make  another :  they 
are  enough  to  make  a  noise,  especially  tf  the  loud  and  zealous  la- 
dies of  that  side  be  reckoned  in  ;  but  other  hands  and  other  pre- 
tences must  do  their  work,  if  ever  they  hope  to  sec  it  done;  and 
then  no  thanks  to  their  principles  for  it.  Whatever  reward  their 
future  services  may  deserve,  princes  themselves  wiH  not  think, 
that  their  principles  deserve  any. 

l>t  us  then  now  consider  the  merit  of  their  actions,  and  what 
opinion  the  late  king  is  like  to  have  of  that,  if  he  should  return. 

I  suppose  they  will  be  contented  he  should  forget  their  merits 
towards  him,  while  he  was  on  the  throne,  especially  about  reading 
his  declaration  ;  as  likewise  their  Tower  and  their  Westminster- 
bailments  ;  which  were  indeed  great,  and  did  deserve,  and  would 
have  had  a  better  reward  from  a  better  hand,  had  they  not  ren- 
dered tbeinselves  incapable  of  it.  But,  sure,  they  do  not  expect 
the  late  king  should  reward  them  for  such  services.  He  knew,  that 
this  raiised  that  general  discontent,  which  occasioned  that  ge- 
neral revolt,  which  cost  him  three  crowns.  And,  if  all  their 
merits  can  expiate  this  guilt,  they  come  off  well ;  and  they 
bad  need  be  very  extraordinary  merits,'  which  have  first  so 
great  a  guilt  to  expiate,  before  they  can  pretend  to  merit. 
Could  their  non- swearing  restore  him  to  his  throne  again,  it  would 
but  just  undo  what  they  had  done,  which  is  no  more  than  their 
duty,  and  therefore  cannot  merit,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  pardon, 
though  it  may  make  them  capable  of  it,  if  they  fall  into  merciful 
hands.  But  still  tliere  are  four  years  exile,  and  the  loss  of  three 
crowns,  and  the  expence  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure ;  the  dis- 
honour of  so  many  defeats,  and  the  ruin  of  Ireland  to  be  accounted 
for :  and  how  can  they  make  restitution  for  all  this  ?  which  yet  they 
must  do,  before  they  can  lay  claim  to  merit. 

Let  all  this  then  be  forgot,  for  it  is  their  interest  it  should ;  but 
diey  are  very  sanguine  men,  if  they  hope  it  wiH:  whence,  then, 
will  they  date  their  merits  > 

When  it  was  certainly  known,  that  the  Prince  of  Of  ange,  now 
our  gracious  sovereign,  was  ready  to  land,  they  seemed  as  weU 
pleased  with  it,  as  other  men,  and  reftised,  when  they  were  pressed 
to  it  by  the  late  king,  to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  it;  but,  rastead 
of  that,  took  upon  them  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  publish  it  wnen 
tbcy  had  done :  in  which  advice  they  recommended  atooit  every 
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particular  of  the  prince's  declaration,  complained  of  the  same 
abuses,  and  advised  the  calling  of  a  parliainent  to  redress  them  ; 
as  if  the  prince's  declaration  and  their  advice  had  been  drawn  by  > 
the  same  pen,  and  the  advice  had  been  published  on  purpose  to 
second  the  declaration.  This,  I  suppose,  they  will  not  reckon 
among  their  merits  neither ;  and,  if  they  can  excuse  what  was  so 
hastily  done  at' Guildhall,  before  the  late  king  was  gone  out  of  the 
land,  they  may  very  well  be  contented  no  more  should  be  said  of 
that. 

The  only  merit,  then,  they  have  to  pretend,  is  their  refusing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  forfeit- 
ing their  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military  preferments  for  it:  but 
what  is  this  to  the  late  king  ?  is  this  done  out  of  kindness  to  him  or 
his  government?  Would  they  not  have  been  contented  to  have 
lived  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  they  themselves  professed,  could 
they  have  kept  tbeir  preferments,  and  have  been  excused  from  the 
new  oaths  ?  And  how  do  they  merit  of  him,  by  refusing  the  oaths 
with  the  loss  of  their  preferments,  if  ihey  did  it  not  for  his  sake, 
but  for  another  and  better  reason,  for  fear  of  being  damned  ?  God 
may  reward  thiii,  but  King  James  is  not  beholden  to  them.     Will 
they  be  better  subjecU  hereafter?  will  they  read  his  declaration, 
when  he  returns?  will  they  make  his  will  their  law?  will  they  sub- 
mit to  his  next  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  ,giv«  up  their  col- 
leges and  churches  to  priests  and  Jesuits?  will  they  be  content  to 
.  take  him  the  very  same  man  that  he  went  away,  and  to  serve  him 
in  his  own  way  ?  will  they  no  more  fill  the  nation   with  the  noise 
and  fears  of   popery   and  arbitrary  power?    will  they   turn  pa- 
pists   themselves?  or  stand  by  patiently,  and  ^\ve  leave  to  his 
priests  to  pervert  protestauts  as  fast  as  they  can  ?  will  they  pro- 
mise to  demean  themselves  with  more  respect  towards  the  kino^'s 
religion,  and  to  leave  off  their  old    saucin^ss  of  printing   and 
preaching  against  popery?  This,  indeed,  would  bid  ftir  for  merit ; 
but,  if  they  oppose  his  methods  of  government,  and  his  glorious 
designs,  as  much  as  they  do  King  William's  right ;  if  it  be  only  a 
title  they  boggle  at,  if  this  be  all  that  makes  them  uneasy  at  the 
change,  their  not  swearing  does  him  no  service :  he  could  have 
kept  bis  kingdoms  upon  these  terms  before,  but  he  scorned  it-  and 
so  he  will  those,  who,  to  save  their  consciences,  or  their  honours 
and  to  recover  their  preferments,  would  have  him  upon  these  terms 
again. 

As  much  as  some  men  glory  in  their  steadiness  to  principles 
(which  is  certainly  a  very  honourable  thing,  and  an  excellent  de- 
gree of  virtue,  when  the  principles  are  plain  and  certain)  yet  few 
princes  (to  be  sure,  not  the  late  king)  like  such  a  steadiness  to 
principles,  as  opposes  their  designs;  a  stubborn,  inflexible  con- 
science is  a  very  unruly  thing,  and  kings  do  not  like  such  subjecte, 
as  dare  oppose  a  king  upon  the  throne,  whatever  the  cause  be  :  t^ 
that,  I  suspect,  their  very  boldness  and  resolution,  in  opposing 
their  present  majesties,  upon  a  mere  point  of  Ijiw,  will  be  thought* 
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no  virtue  fit  to  be  rewarded  by  a  prince,  wbo  would  make  bis  will 
superior  to  all  laws. 

And.  if  the  merit  of  the  non-swearers  is  likely  to  vanish  into 
nothing,  especially  when  there  is  no  occasion  any  longer  to  court 
and  flatter  tbem,  and  priests  and  Jesuits  have  free  liberty  to  com- 
ment on  their  merits,  what  merit  will  those  men  have  to  plead,  who 
were  forward  and  zealous  in  the  revolution,  have  sworn  allegiance 
to  their  present  miyesties,  have  served  them  in  their  armies  and 
navies,  at  home  and  abroad?  There  is  no  doubt,  but  they  shall 
have  fair  promises  and  good  words  at  present,  and  shall  be  remem- 
bered hereafter,  when  there  is  occasion. 

'   But,  suppose  the  merits  of  the  non-swearing,  or  for-swearinff 
clergy  and  laity,  who  will  help  forwards  another  revolution,  should 
be  acknowledged  to  be  very  great,  what  probability  is  there,  that 
the  church  of  England  should  fare  ever  the  better  for  it,  •  when  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power  stand  in  the  way7  Past  experience  givea 
no  great  encouragement  to  hope  this.    King  Lewis  was  as  much 
obliged  to  his  protestant  subjects  of  France,  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
king  to  be ;  for  they  set  the  crown  upon  his  head;  and,  how  he 
has  rewahled  them,  all  the  world  rings  of  it.    The  late  king  was 
not  much  less  beholden  to  the  church  of  England,  when  they  ao 
vigorously  opposed  the  bill  of  exclusion ;  and,  how  he  also  re- 
warded them,  we  all  lately  saw  and  felt:  and  shall  protestants, 
after  this,  think  of  obliging  such  princes  by  their  merits  ?  Hiey 
understand  better,  that  merit  is  no  protestant  doctrine,  and  that 
there  can  be  none  out  of  the  church  of  Rome :  and  why  should  any 
body  expect  that  which  cannot  be?  Nay,  should  the  late  king  re- 
turn again^  and  be  as  much  at.  the  devotion  of  his  non-swearing 
friends,  as  they  promise  themselves  he  will  be,  I  very  much  doubt 
what  the  church  of  England  will  gain  by  this.    If  we  may  ffuess  at 
the  spirit  of  the  party  by  tbe  bitter  zeal  which  inspires  Si  their 
writings,  I  can  expect  nothing  from  them,  but  as  fierce  a  perse- 
cution of  the  church  of  England,  as  ever  it  suffered  from  papists 
or  fanatick^,  excepting  Smithfield  fires,  which  possibly  may  be  ex- 
changed for  Tyburn.    All,  who  live  in  the  communion. of  the 
church  of  England,  as  now  established,  are,  in  their  account  and 
constant  language,  no  better  than  hereticks  and  schismaticks,  and 
perjured   apostates;    much    greater  crimes  than  the  Traditorea 
were  guilty  of,  which  was  the  only  pretence  for  the  IXmatist  schism 
and  persecution.    They  seem  to  comfort  themselves,  under  their . 
present  sufferings,  more  with  the  sweet  hopes  of  revenge,  than  any 
great  expectations  of  future  rewank ;  that  they  shall  live  to  see 
the  swearing  bishops  and  priests  the  contempt  of  princes  and  peo- 
ple* ;  for,  if  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  particularly  named, 
cannot  escape  them,  I  doubt  they  will  make  but  very  few  excep- 
tions.   And  is  not  Uiis  a  great  encouragement  to  any,  who  have 
complied  with  tlie  present  government,  to  help  these  men  to  power 
again  ?  Must  not  the  nobility  and  gentry  expect  their  share  of  ven- 
geance, as  well  as  the  clergy  ?  And  is  not  the  church  of  England^ 
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then,  in  a  iM^ful  itale  ?  vhicb  miisl  bf  purged  and  leformed  iot# 
Jacobite  principles,  and  by  a  Jacobite  spirit. 
'  These  are  all  very  sensiUe  pnoob  (ss  far  as  we  can  reaaon  about 
sueb  matters)  how  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  return  of  the 
hte  king  with  a  French  power :  he  must  return  tbe  sa«M  man  he 
went,  and  then  popery  and  arbitrary  power  must  return  with  him ; 
nay,  be  must  return  much  worse  than  he  wen^  because  he  must 
return  mope  a  vassal  to  France ;  which,  I  suppose,  will  not  m^od 
the  eoBditioD  of  Engllsb  subjects,  during  hia  reign. 

These  things  ought  to  be  well  considered ;  for,  if  his  govemmeBl 
was  so  uneasy  before,  and  gave  ua  such  a  frightful  prospect,  as 
made  the  nation  very  wilKng  to  part  with  him,  when  he  thought 
fit  to  leave  them,  it  would  seem  very  strange  to  by-standers» 
should  they  now  grow  fond  of  his  return,  when  it  is  ce^ain,  if  hfi 
does  return,  and  returns  by  the  methods  now  intended,  popery  and 
arbitrary  power  must  be  more  triumphant  than  ever. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  power  to  make  himaelf  absolute,  and  to 
make  us  all  papists,  or  m'artyrs,  or^refugees ;  and  that  be  will  now 
have:  for,  if  a  French  power  can  cooqiuer  us,  it  will  make  him  aa 
absolute  as  the  French  king  will  let  him  be ;  or,  to  speak  properly* 
it  will  make  him,  though  not  an  absolute  prince,  yet  an  absolute 
viceroy,  and  minister  of  France :  he  will  administer  an  absolute 
power  and  government,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
French  counsels ;  and  then  we  know  not  what  will  become  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England.  And  have  we  so  long  disdained 
the  thoughts  of  subjection  to  France }  has  a  Freocb  league  been 
thought  such  a  national  grievance?  has  die  pretence  of  a  war  with. 
France  been  found  such  an  excellent  ei^dient  to  get  money  q6 
Englisb  parliaments  ?  has  the  expectation  of  it  fired  English  spirits^ 
and^  upon  occasion,  filled  our  armies  and  navies,  without  need  of 
pressing,  or  beat  of  drum?  have  we  so  detested  the  Frencht  crueU 
ties  to  protestants?  and  shall  we  now  so  willingly  stoop  to  the  yoke^ 
and  think  it  a  great  favour  that  they  willvouchaaCe  to  conquer  us? 
let  us  never  complain  hereafter,  that  our  chains  pinch  and  gall  us» 
when  we  ourselves  are  ready  with  so  mqcb  joy  and  thaokfulnesa  to 
put  them  on.  And,  whatever  some  fancy,  they  will  find  it  a  very 
easy  and  natural  thing  for  the  late  king,  if  he  return  by  force  andi 
power,  to  make  himself  absolute  by  law :  princes  always  gain  new 
powers  by  the  ineflectual  opposition  of  sul^ects:  iftbey  lose  their 
crowns  and  recover  them  again,  they  receive  them.witban  addic- 
tion of  some  brighter  jewels,  and  turn  disputed  prerogatives  iiito» 
legal  and  undoubted  rights.  Thus  we  know  it  was  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  returned  fiom  a  long  exile,  all  the  new.  acta  and 
declarations  were  made  in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  sul^ecta  bound 
to  their  good  behaviour,  as  fast  as  lawa could  bind  them;  for,  in 
all  such  revolutions,  those  who  suffered,  with  or  for  their  prince> 
return  with  zeal  and  resentment;  and  take  carcj  ia.the  first  iriace, 
to  establish  all  such  prerogatives  of  the  crowD»  as  were  disputed 
before,  and  to  grant  suoh  new  powers  as  thev  think  are  wanting. 
And  others  there  are  always  forward  to  mJkt  their  fortunes  by 
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cocDf^menthi^  the  returning  prince ;  and  to  esqpiate  their  former 
crimes  hy  a  forward  aad  flaming  toyaky ;  and  the  rest  are  over'^awed 
and  frighted  into  a  compliance  ;  and  tkuB  it  is  commonly  sees,  that 
between  zeal  and  flattery,  and  feaor,  the  king  increases  in  power, 
asd  the  people  foi feit  their  liberties  ;  and  we  miMrt  not  expect  that 
k  sbonld  be  otherwise  now,  shonld  the  late  king  return. 

The  first  compliment  that  must  be  made  to  him  is  ajacobite 
parliament^  and  God  knows  what  such  a  parliament  will  do !  Will 
they  deny  him  a  toleration  for  papists,  the  repeal  of  the  test,  the 
forfeitures,  or  surrenders  of  charters,  and  a  new  regulation  of  cor- 
porations ?  Will  they  dispute,  nay,  will  they  not  deeWe  his  diapens- 
ng  power,  and  approve  his  ecclesiastical  commissions  ?  Will  they 
make  any  scruple  to  declare  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Waks, 
or  to  leave  the  manner  of  his  education  to  those  who  will  certainly 
breed  him  up  in  popery  }  Will  they  not  take  care  for  new  Jacobite 
tests  to  renounce  and  abhor  all  the  several  hypotheses  and  principles 
of  government,  which  have  been  urged  to  justify  our  submission 
and  allegiance  to  their  present  majesties  ?  Ana,  when  they  have 
dmK!  tins,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  a  downright  popish  parliament, 
which  will  be  the  next  step  that  will  be  made,  to  do  all  the  rest  ? 

It  is  very  evident  what  advantages  the  priests  and  Jesuits  will 
have,  in  such  a  juncture,  to  make  proselytes,  while  the  people  art 
in  a  fright,  and  grown  giddy  with  such  frequent  revolutions ;  and 
those,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  were  the  great  advocates  of  the  pro* 
lestaat  cause,  are  disgraced  at  court,  threatened  into  silence,  their 
snathority  weakened,  and  their  persons  reproached  both  by  papists 
atid  Jacobites*  Numbers  of  converts  was  their  great  want  before, 
'  and  the  press  and  the  pulpit  their  great  hinderance  ;  but  Jacobites 
will,  by  natural  instinct,  learn  more  loyalty,  and  others  will  Imi 
taufiht  it,  as  Gideon  once  taught  the  men  of  Suacoth,  with  briars 
andtiiorns.  And  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity  sinee  the 
reformation  for  a  plentiful  harvest  of  converts,  as  this  would  be  like 
to  prove.  And  who  can  bear  the  thoughts  of  this,  who  has  any 
compassion  tor  the  souls  of  men,  any  zeal  for  the  church  of  England, 
or  any  concern  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  true  fiiith  and  wor* 
ship  of  Christ  to  posterity  ^ 

All  this  is,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  late  Icing's  return,  which  I 
declave  ta  you  I  am  not  afraid  of,  though  it  is  fit  to  mind  thosemen 
who  are  so  fond  of  it,  what  they  may  reasonably  expect,  if  he  riiould 
netom ;  which  possibly  may  abate  their  zeid  in  this  cause,  and  that 
may  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  an  attempt ;  for,  without  a  hopeful 
eoo^iracy  in  England,  the  French  king  is  too  wary  to  make  such 
an  attempt 

Bttt,ifth€yhaveanylovetotheircouutry,anypity  left  in  themfbr 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  English  protestants,  I  beseech  them  to  con- 
sider, what  the  calamities  and  desolations  of  civil  war  will  be ;  for 
that  it  must  end  in,  if  there  be  an  invasion  ftom  abrood,  strength- 
ened with  a  powerful  conspiracy  at  home.  King  William,  as  I  said 
bcA#e,  will  not  desert  or  abdieate';  for  I  never  heard  of  a  prtnoe- 
whohadventured  so  much  to  rescue  a  kingdom  out  of  so  great  a 
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dangper,  that  would  so  easily  expose  it  again  to  the  Bame,  or  a  great- 
er danger.  And  surely  the  late  king  does  not  expect  he  should,  for 
he  knows  him  too  well :  so  that,  if  they  look  for  such  another  revo- 
Jution,  to  turn  King  William  out,  as  brought  him  in,  they  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  mistaken.  There  are  too  many  persons  of 
honour  and  fortune  engaged  in  this  cause,  who  know  the  late  king 
too  well  to  uke  his  word ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  wheedle  men  of  for- 
tune and  sense,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  nation  is  against  them  : 
and  that,  which  could  make  the  late  revolution,'  will  probably  be 
able  to  prevent  this* 

Jt  must  then  come  to  blows,  if  an  attempt  be  made  ;  and  the 
fortune  of  one  battle  may  not  decide  it ;  and  those  who  are  too 
young  to  remember  the  desolations  which  the  late  civil  wars  in 
Env/land  made,  let  them  look  into  Ireland,  and  see  to  what  a  heap 
of  rubbish  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  country  is  reduced  by  being  the 
scene  of  a  three  years  war. 

It  is  made  a.  popular  pretence 'to  raise  discontents,  and  to  make 
people  disaffected  to  the  present  government,  that  the  taxes  for 
maintaining  this  war  are  grown  so  intolerable,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  an  end  of  them.  Now,  I  must  confess,  that  the  taxes  fall  very 
heavy  upon  some,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  present  posture  of  our 
aflairs  does  require  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  easier  ways  found 
to  supply  the  plain  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  state:  but  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  still  all  this  is  infinitely  easier  than  popery 
and  French  slavery,  if  we  regard  only  our  estates.  The  annual  ex- 
actions of  the  church  of  Rome  (besides  all  the  cheating  ways  their 
priests  had  to  get  money)  while  popery  was  the  religion  of  England, 
used  to  be  complained  of  as  a  national  g^evance,  and  a  heavier 
tax  upon  the  subject,  than  all  the  king's  revenues :  and,  if  those 
who  complain  of  our  taxes,  were  but  one  month  hi  France,  to  see 
the  poverty  and  misery  which  the  French  government  has  brought 
upon  them,  they  would  come  home  very  well  contented  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  fio^ht  against  the  French  too.  We  are  free  subjects,- 
not  slaves;  we  are  taxed  by  our  own  representatives,  who  tax  them- 
selves as  well  as  us ;  and  this  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  prince. 
We  pay  for  our  own  defence  and  preservation  as  all  people  ought' 
to  do ;  and,  while  we  do  not  pay  near  so  much  as  our  religion,  and 
lives,  and  liberties  are  worth,  and  have  left  where-withal  to  main- 
tain ourselves,  we  have  no  such  great  reason  to  complain. 

But  how  heavy  soever  taxes  are,  are  they  like  a  civil  war?  Like 
the  dread  and  terrors  of  an  enemy's  army,  or  of  our  own  ?  Are 
they  like  having  our  houscb  filled  with  soldiers ;  or,  which  is  worse,* 
burnt  or  plundered  ?  Are  they  like  losing  our  friends,  our  fathers, 
husbands,  or  children,  by  whose  kindness  or  labours  we  subsisted  ? 
Jn  a  word,  are  they  like  the  spoils  of  harvest,  or  the  desolation  of  a 
whole  country  ?  .  * 

And  can  we  be  contented  to  qee  England  again  the  seat  of  war  ? 
It  is  certain,  in  our  present  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  made  so, 
unless  we  ourselves  please.  France  has  too  manyenemies,  to  think 
of  conquering  England  without  factions  at  home ;  and,  were,  it  not 
for  them,  we  need  not  fear  its  united  force ;  and  I  hope  considering 
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men,  of  wbat^erauasion  soever  tbey  be,  will  not  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  rain  their  country  by  a  civil  war,  to  parchase  a  French 
slavery  and  popery ;  two  very  dear  thingSi  could  we  purchase  them 
never  so  cheap. 

What  I  have  said,  hitherto,  concerns  only  England;   but  it  be- 
comes us  to  look  a  little  abroad,  and  consider,  what  a  fatal  influence 
a  French  conquest  of  England  will  have  upon  the  affairs  of  all 
Europe.    That  it  is  not  mere  justice  and  honour  that  makes  the 
French  king  espouse  the  cause  of  the  late  King  James,  his  incroach-- 
ments  and  usurpations  on  his  neighbours  will  witness.      He  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience  about  the  rights  of  other  princes;  all  he  can 
get  is  his  own.  But  England  was  formerly  a  friend  and  confederate, 
at!  kast,  not  an  enemy  ;  and  now  the  power  of  Eng^land  (which  the 
French  have  never  had  reason  to  despise)  is  in  the  hands  of  a  king 
who  owes  the  French  king  a  good  turn,  and  will  not,  I- hope,  die  in 
his  debt.    This  checks  his  ambitious  .designs;  gives  life  and  spirit 
to  the  confederacy  ;  threatens  to  make  him  restore  what  he  has 
taken,  and  what,  he  keeps  by  mere  force  and  violence,  and  to  re- 
duce him  within  his  ancient  bounds,  and  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  French  government ;  and  he  knows,  while  King  William 
possesses  the  English  throne,  and  keeps  up  the  confederacy,  he  must 
not  expect  to  get  much  more,  and  may  be  in  constant  danger  of 
losing  what  he  has  gotten. 

This  makes  the.  French  king  so  concerned  to  restore  the  late  King" 
James  to  the  throne  of  England,,  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
and.  to  strengthen  himseliwith  the  alliance  of  a  powerful  friend ; 
for  England  will  probably  turn  the  scales,  on  which  side  soever  it 
happens  to  be  :  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  arms  of  England  must: 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  France,  if  a  French  power  should  place 
the  late  king  in  his  throne  again  ;  and  let  any  Enghsh  protestant, 
who.  can  think  coolly  of  things,  consider  what  a  malignant  aspect 
this  would  have  upon  the  liberties.of  Europe,  and  on  the  whole  pro- 
testant interest. 

The  arms,  or  the  money  of  France,  has,  hitherto,  been  an  equal 
match,  at  least,  for  all  the  confederates ;  while  he  has  found  other 
employment  for  the  imperial  and  English  forces  ;  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  English  forces,  are  now  at  leisure 
to  attend  his  motions  ;  those  forces  which  beat  him  at  the  Boyne, 
at  Athlone,  at  Agrim,  at  Limerick;  in  a  word,  which  beat  him  out 
of  Ireland,  and  have  now  got  a  habit  of  beating  the  French :  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  is  not  fpnd  of  such  company  in  Flanders,  but 
endeavours  to  find  some  new  work  for  them  at  home.  And,  if  he 
can  but  send  them  home  iigain,  and  embroil  us  in  a  civil  war,  that 
IS  one  great  point  gained  ;  but,  if  he  proves  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt, be  makes  England  his  own,  and  will  turn  their  arms  upon 
the  confederals :  and  what  can  then  stand  in  his  way  ?  What  should 
hinder  him  from  being  the  sole  and  absolute,  monarch  of  the  west  ^ 
^^ui  then  it  is  easy  to  read  the  fate  of  protestants. 

Tbus^  sir,  I  have  freely  told  ypu,  what  I  apprehend  will  be4he 
n/scessary  and  unavoidable  ^cts  of  a  French  conquest.    I  pitten^ 
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not  to  prophecy,  nor  to  deiaonBtration  in  snch  cases ;  but  what  I 
havesaid,  has  aii  the  appearances  of  probability,  all  the  degrees  of 
moral  certainty,  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  can  have :  and  that 
is  the  only  rule  in  these  matters  by  which  wise  men  are  to  jndge 
and  act. 

And  this  has  prepared  a  plain  and  easy  answer  to  your  second 
question.  What  English  subjects  are  bound  in  conacieuce  to  do,  in 
case  the  late  king  should  land  in  England  with  French  forces  to  de- 
mand his  crown  ? 

'Now  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  concerned  in  this  question  : 
1.  Those  who  have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  but  account  the  late  King  James  as  much  their  king, 
as  he  was  when  he  sat  upon  the  throne  ;  and  that  their  obligations  to 
kiffl  are  the  sane  now  that  erer  they  were.  2.  Those  who  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  and  there  are 
two  parts  of  this  question ;  1.  Whether  they  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  assist  the  late  king,  if  he  return  ?  2.  Whether  it  be  law- 
fill  for  them  to  oppose  him>  and  fight  against  him  ? 

As  for  the  first  part  of  this  question,  and  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  non-swearers,  I  shall  ask  them  two  or  three  questions,  and 
leave  them  to  answer  them  themselves. 

1 .  The  first  question  it,  whe^er  they  can  think  themselves  bound 
in  conscience,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  fight  for  popery 
against  the  protectant  faith  and  worship ;  that  is  (as  they  must  con- 
fess^ if  they  ore  protestants)  to  fight  for  heresy  and  idolatry  against! 
the  true  fiiith  and  worship  of  Christ ;  of  to  fight  for  Antichrist,  and 
agsnnst  Christ  ?  Can  any  consideration  make  this  lawful  ?  If 
nothing  can  (as  I  will  venture  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  nothing 
can)  then  whatever  duty  they  may  fancy  they  still  owe  to  their  ab- 
dicated prince,  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  fight  for  him,  when  they 
cannot  fight  for  him,  without  fighting  against  Christ  and  his  re- 
ligion :  though  they  most  not  fight  against  their  prince  for  Christ, 
because  Christ  in  such  cases  requires  his  disciples  to  suffer,  not  to 
fight  for  him;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  must  fight  for  their 
prince  against  Christ,  to  bring  a  persecution  upon  his  faithful  di». 
cipks,  and  to  contribute  what  they  can  to  extirpate  the  name  and 
the  religion  of  protestants  out  of  Europe. 

Do  they  think  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  fight  fin*  tbeit 
prince,  against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country,  as  weH  ai^ 
against  tbe  faith  and  worship  of  Christ  ?  Let  the  rights  of  prince^  b<! 
never  so  sacred,  have  the  rest  of  n[iankind  ifo  rights,  but  ofAf 
princes  ?  Is  there  no  soch  thing  as  justice  due  to'ounelves,  n^  ttf 
our  fellow-subjects  ?  Have  the  fii^e-hom  suligectB  of  England  nro 
natural^  no  legal  rights  ?  And  is  there  any  law  of  God  or  man-,  ttf 
fiffht  for  our.  prince,  against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  out  countfyi 
which  are  the  measures  and  boundaries  of  that  duty  which  we  owe 
to  prtBcea  ?  That  is,  to  fight  for  our  prince,  against  the  rule  of  dttt 
duty  and  obedience. to  princes;  when  ourfHrince  Kbd  the  laws  annf 
liberties  6f  oinr  ceuutry  are  on  contrary  8idfcs>  tlibugH  We  shctdd 
grant  them  (according  t»  their  owB.prindpki)  thaft  weAvattMt 
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fight  against  our  prince  for  our  laws  andliberties,  yet  no  more  mult 
we  fight  for  our  prince  againgt  our  laws  and  libertiei.  It  it 
abundantly  enough  to  be  passive  in  such  cases  ;  but  a  nation,  which 
ftgbt*  against  its  own  kws  and  liberties^  is  Felo  de  se,  guilty  of  the 
worst  kind  of  self-murder.  Can  any  Englishman,  whatever  opinion 
hp  has  of  the  late  king's  right,  thina  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
maintain  bis  right,  by  giving  up  his  country  to  France  ?  To  make 
him  king,  and  ail  his  subjects  French  slaves  ?  For  can  any  prinee 
have  more  right  to  be  king  of  England  than  the  kingdom  of  Eng* 
land  has  to  be  England  ? 

Is  it  not  an  unaccountable  tenderness  and  scrupulosity  of  con- 
science, to  be  so  concerned  for  any  one  prince's  right,  as  to  sacri- 
fice  the  rights  ^d  liberties  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  to  his  ?  To 
set  bina  upon  the  throne,  to  drive  all  ciher  princes  from  theirs  ?  We 
|ure  citizens  of  the  world,  as  well  as  subjects  of  England,  and  have 
pur  obligations  to  mankind,  and  to  other  princes  as  well  as  to  our 
own  ;  and  though  our  obligation  to  no  one  otiber  prince  is  so  gKat^ 
as  to  our  own,  yet  the  publick  good  of  mankind,  or  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  is  a  more  sacred  obligation,  than  the  particular  in- 
ter^t  of  our  own  prince  or  country ;  much  less  then  ean  the  right 
<^f  any  pi^rticular  prince,  be  it  what  it  wili«  stand  in  competition 
widi'th^^  rights  and  liberties  of  our  own  country^  and  of  all  Europe 
besides* 

It  is  to  no  more  purpose  to  dispute  with  nien  who  do  not  feel  the 
force  of  this  argument  at  the  first  hearing,  than  to  reason  with 
blind  men  about  cqlours ;  they  have  no  sense  left»  nothing  but  a 
Atnpid  9nd  slavish  li^aky :  all  things,  though  never  so  saered,  must 

S've  place  to  this ;  the  o«fe  of  religion,  the  love  of  their  country^ 
eir  justice  and  charity  to  all  mankind,  must  vail  to  their  sensetesa 
mifttateof  tbetrue  n^eaning  of  this  word  Loyalty  ;  by  which  they 
will  needs  understand  an  absolute  obedience,  without  U^v^tation  or 
leaearve;  when,  m^st  certainly^  it  signifies  no  more  than  obedience 
acoording  to  law. 

.  ${,  I  would  ask,  what  they  would  think  themselves  bound  to  do 
in  tudi  cases,  were  ih^  late  king  upon  the  tbroue  again  ?  Unless 
4iey  hav^  changed  their  minds  (and  then  they  ate  not  so  steady  t» 
principles,  9$  they  pretend  to  be)  we  may  very  roi9onably  guess» 
what  tney  would  do,  by  what  they  did  white  be  was  upon  the  throne. 
i,  it  certain,  they  so  mnch  disliked  hif  open  designs  of  popery 
wi  arbitrary  power,  that  they  opposed  him  as  far  as  th^y  durst* 
and  would  not  fight  for  him,  to  keep  him  on  the  throne  ;  nay,  by 
their  examples  and  ^oun^els,  they  had  so  influenced  the  army,  that 
t^ey  wo^ld  not  fight  for  liim  neither ;  and  so  possessed  the  country, 
thl^t  the  nobility  and  gentry  took  arms,  and  declared  for  the  Prince 
cf  Orange^  which  they  thought  they  might  very  well  do,  when  the 
t^fbopa  mrottld  not  ifeolare  agmnst  him.  This  waa  then  thought 
oto^islent  enough  with  the  High-Tory  loyalty ;  and  yet,  if  they 
iMe  not  then  boand  to  fight  for  him  t^  kfep  him  on  his  throne,  I 
<m:-at  a  gnaat.loas  toknow,  bow  it  comes  to  be  their  duty  mow  to 
fifhtfwhimi  tQ^^naiore  hun  ta  k.    tte  waa  ccrtttoly  thoir  Ung' 
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then,  and  yet  they  would  not  fight  for  him^  no,  not  to  defend  Ili« 
person^  crown,  and  dignity.  And,  thpuffb  they  call  him  their  kttirg 
still,  it  is  certain  he  is  not  king  of  England,  whatever  right  they 
may  think  he  has  to  be  so ;  and,  therefore,  to  fight  for  him  now,  is 
not  to  fight  for  the  king,  but  to  fight  to  make  him  king  agaiif. 
But,  to  let  that  pass,  suppose  him  to  be  their  kin^,  since  they  wifl 
have  him  so,  how  do  they  come  to  be  more  obliged  to  fight  for  him 
now  he  is  out  of  the  throne,  than  they  were  to  fight  for  him  while. 
he  was  in  it  ?  If  Uiey  think  it  their  duty  to  fight  for  their  kin^, 
against  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,  tt 
was  their  duty  to  have  fought  for  him  then  ;  if  they  do  not  think 
this,  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  fight  for  him  now. 

But  they  did  not  expect  what  followed ;  they  desired  to  have  their 
laws  and  liberties  secured,  but  not  that  he  should  lose  his  crown : 
I  believe  very  few  did  then  expect  what  followed,  no  more  than 
they  do  now  consider  what  will  follow  :  But,  since  he  would  leave 
his  crown,  who  could  help  it  ?    For  no,  body  took  it  from  him. 

3.  Let  me  then  ask  them  another  question :  whether  th^  would 
think  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  fight  for  him,  did  they 
verily  believe,  that  if  he  recovered  his  throne,  he  would  as  zealously 
promote  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  as  he  did  before  ?  If  they  say 
they  would  not,  they  have  been  at  their  non  putaram  once  already ; 
a  second  oversight,  in  the  same  kind,  would  be  worse  than  the  first* 
If  they  say  they  would,  I  give  them  over,  as  professed  enemies  to 
the  true  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

This,  I  hope,  may  satisfy  the  non-swearers,  if  they  will  cooHy 
and  seriously  consider  it,  that  they  are  not  bound  in  conscience  to 
fight  for  the  late  king ;  nay,  that  they  are  as  much  bound  in  con* 
science  not  to  fight  for  him,  as  they  are  bound  not  to  fight  asainst 
ihe  protestant  religion,  and  civil  liberties,  not  only  of  England,  but 

of  all  Europe. 

2.  As  for  those  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary ;  besides  all  the  former  considerations,  they  are  under 
the  obligations  of  an  oath,  not  to  fight  against  their  present  majesties, 
whose  sworn  subjects  and  liegemen  they  are.  For  let  them  ex- 
pound faith  and-true  allegiance,  to  as  low  a  sense  as  possibly  they 
can,  the  least,  that  they  ever  could  make  of  it,  is  to  live  quietly 
and  peaceably  under  their  government ;  not  to  attempt  any  thing; 
against  their  persons,  or  crowns ;  not  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with,  nor  to  give  any  assistance  to  their  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  to 
countenance  a  French  invasion,  orto  assist  the  late  king  inrecover- 
ing  the  throne,  which  their  majesties  so  well  fill,  and  which  they 
have  sworn  not  to  dispossess  them  of,  must  be  downright  peijury. 
If  they  be  sure  that  their  oaths  to  the  late  king  still  oblige  them^ 
that,  indeed,  would  make  void  the  obligation  of  this  second  oath  : 
but  then  they  must  be  guilty  of  peijury  in  takine  it,  and  by  the 
breaking  of  it  wiU  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  they  deliberately 
and  wilMy  pcijuied  themselves  when  they  took  it ;  and  let  them 
ranember  this,  when  they  take  arms  afauist  their  mqcatiet,  and 
kt  them  expect  that  recompence  which  they  deaene* 
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'  Hkw  who  took  thU,  only  as  a  temporary  oatb,  which  ohlig^ 
them  no  longer  than  till  the  late  king  should  return  into  England 
again  to  demand  his  crown,  are  guilty  of  perjury,  if  they  keep  it 
tto  longer  than  till  they  have  a  promising  opportunity  to  break  it: 
for  this  is  to  mock  God,  and  to  deceive  the  government  by  their  oaths : 
for  no  man  can  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  oath  was  no  more  but 
this ;  '  I  do  promise  and  swear  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 
'  King  William  and  Queen  Maryt  till  I  have  power  and  opportunity, 
'  by  the  return  of  King  James  with  a  French  army,  to  join  his  forces, 
'  and  to  asaist  him  to  recover  his  throne.'  Those,  who  will  take  and 
keep  oaths  at  this  rate,  we  must  leave  to  God :  but  nothing  is  more 
plain  and  certain,  than  that  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  obliges  all, 
who  have  taken  it,  under  the  guilt  of  perjury,  at  least  not  to  fight 
for  the  late  king,  against  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

And  here  I  may  very  fairly  conclude,  without  entering  into  a  longer 
dispute  about  the  lawfulness  of  fighting  again3t  a  foreign  army, 
though  the  late  king  were  at  the  head  of  it ;  for  were  those,  who 
scruple  this,  satisfied,  that  they  ought  not  to  fight  for  him,  their 
present  majesties  have  friends  enough,  who  are  very  well  satisfied 
to  fight  ajgaiusit  him ;  especially  bringing  along  with  him  the  great- 
est enemies  both  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  the  civil  liberties, 
not  only  of  the  English  nation,  but  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of 
Europe,  France  itself  not  excepted. 

•  'However,  this  letter  is  large  enough  already,  and  if  I  find  you 
desire  farther  satisfaction  in  this  matter,  especially  about  the  late 
King  James's  declaration,  which  is  lately  come  to  my  hands,  you 
may  expect  a  speedy  account  of  it  in  a  second  letter^  from. 

Sir,  yours* 
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TbtiAum,  l<;o»&9^  boA  ba«ni  whm  (his  treatiBe.  w»uM  have, 
beeo  a.  movei  popular,  theme ;  the  articles  of  .the  siimadcr  of  limc^ 
rick  faeiogi  not  long  ^iDce^  the  siiJb|ect  qS  no  commDn  loBgiiig».and 
curioMty.  .Uponpemaal  ofwhich»  ibeseackf,  lasa  eeitain,  will 
join  with  me  in  this  one  just  remark,  tUaJt»  in  all  tha/glones  of  our 
deservingly  great  monarch,  mercy  is  one  of  his  most  shining  titles ; 
his  enemies  have  met  that  both  onexpected  and  unmerited  clemen- 
cy, to  his  msjesty's  most  .gracious  concessions  towards  ihem«  that 
plainly  tcUs  t^.  worlds  the  whole  business  of  his  arms  was  to  re- 
elaim«  not:  vanquish ;  he  infringes  not  Uberty«  even  whece  ha  makes 
subjection. 

There  is  one  farther  recommendation  to  our  short,  but  glorious 
history,  vie.  That  what  I  here  present  you,  is  the  work  of  Englisb 
hands ;  and  that,  without  vanity,  the  whole  progness  of  the  late 
English  arms,  in  Ireland,  has.  as  much  signalisedthe  true  British 
valour,  as  any  of  the  antiquer  monuments  of  our  remoter  recorded 
predepessors«  And,  indeed,  to  orown  all  these  glorioiis  soccesses, 
therf  seems  to  be  a  continued  chaii^  of  providences  attending  that 
whole  expedition;  for,  not  to  instance  his  majesty's  prodigious 
▼ietory  at  the  Boyne,  with  which  all  tongues  are  alreaidy  &ed  i 
togetljer  with  that  £imous  battle  at  Agbrim,  where  fortune,  for 
some  hours^  stood  dubious ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  conduct  and 
zeal  of  the  renowned  general,  Ginclde,  who  challenges  oar  no 
connhOQ  applause  aad  veneration :  perhaps,  nothing  was  more  re* 
markablv  signal,  than  the  siege  of  .Adhlone,  affording,  possibly,  one 
•f  tfaft  nirest  laneels  thnough  that  whole  scene  el  British  ^^lory. 
For  when,  after  our  possession  of  the  hither  part  of  the  to|m^  .toe 
tnemj,  .who  had  broken  down  the  bridge,  had  so  often  burnt  our 
fasciiies,  and  so  resolutely  opposed  our  passage  that  way ;  insomuch 
that  the  general,  despairing  of  approaching  on  that  side,  had  re- 
solved to  draw  off,  and  to  pass  the  Shannon  higher  above  the  town, 
though  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  summer  so  far  advanced,  to  be- 
gin a  new  siege  on  the  other  side,  in  the  face  of  ti^  Irish  army  that 
lay  incampea  there  :  it  was,  I  say,  major,  now  lieutenant  general 
Talmache's  proposal,  at  a  councH  of  war  (in  which  he  very  liardly 
prevailed)  to  head,  as  a  voluntier,  a  select  party  of  1500,  and  wade 
the  river,  to  enter  the  breach :  which  he  egcecuted  with  that  .cele- 
rity and  courage,  that  the  stomiing  and  taking  of  that  imjix>rtant 
Elace  was  an  action  unprecedeitfed,  and  inimitable ;  with  so  poor  a^ 
andful,  to  push  so  bold  a  sword>  and  carry  so  intire  a  victory, 
against  so  great  a  strength  within,  and  the  whole  Irish  army  but 
an  hour's  march  wi^out,  was  an  enterprise  so  hardy,  and  that  so 
purely  and  wholly  his  own^^that  posterity  will  read  it  with  wonder  ; 
and  which,  to  his  lasting,  fame,  will  sjapj^ly  a^  gallant  a  memorial, 
as  ever  adorned  the  En^ish  annals. 

And  as  the  early  conqu<^  of  that  earison  was  the  k^y,  that,  soon 
after,  opened  th^gjstes  of  Galway  aaoj^merick  ^  wi»  poosemently, 
the  enpditioqs  reduc^ioa  of  ladand,  m>  highly  both  to  the  £nffliah 
le^ory,  bis  majesty's  interest,  and  the  advsn^ay  of  ■  Christendom^ 
was  90  much  owing  to  that  memorable  action ;  I  may  jiistty .  si|y> 
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thai,  whtttaver  otber  hands  yiinai  in  the  aocoinplishiiig>  the  only 
hind,  ^tet  Aorteo^d  the  gieat  work*  was  Talmaeha's*  and  it  waa 
by  his  oondnct  and  gallantry,  in  that  eminent  service,  that  1091 
saw  that  finished,  which,  o^erwise,  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
longer,  if  not  a  more  hazardous  dispute. 


A  UGUST,  16&1,  the  general  hating  resoWed  on  the  fon»in|;  of 
"^^  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and,  in  order  thereanto,  having  given 
orders  for  Capt.  Coal,  With  his  squadron,  to  sail  down  the  Shannon, 
and  for  the  immediate  marching  of  (wentyHsiz  whole  cannon,  mor- 
^ari,  kc.  from  Athkme,  to  meet  him  there:  on  the  Sd  of  August; 
the  whole  army  passed  the  Shannon  at  Banahar-Bridge,  and  came 
the  same  night  to  Birr,  which  place  is  distant  from  Limerick  thirty 
miles.  The  general  having  received  an  accoutit,  by  deserters,  dhat 
Brigadier  Carral  was  pd&ted  with  a  party  of  Irish,  at  a  place  cafled 
Menagh,  which  is  a  pass  fourteen  miles  from  Limerick,  gave  orders 
to  Brigadier  Levison,  with  a  detached  party,  to  go  and  attack  the 
said  place,  who  marched  from  the  camp  early  this  morning,  with 
five  hundred  horse  and  dragoons. 

4th.  Bngadier  Levison,  with  his  party,  got  yenteiday  in  the 
evening  to  Nenagh;  at  whose  approach,  the  gofemor Carral  settiM 
town  on  fire,  and  then  quitted  it  in  great  haste  ;  but  the  fire  was 
soon  put  out  by  eleven  of  our  men,  who  happened  to  be  prisoilers 
there,  and  were  left  behind. 

5th.  This  day,  we  marched  from  Birr,  aiid  marched  to  a  plaea 
called  Bufraskeen,  where  we  incamped  the  game  night. 

6th.  This  evening,  we  reached  Nenagh.  Here  we  received  an 
account,  that  Brigadier  Levison,  with  his  horse  and  dragoons,  pur-> 
sued  Carrsl,  and  his  party,  so  closely,  and  so  far,  that,  within  four 
miles  of  Limerick,  he  took  all  their  baggage,  amonffst  which  were 
two  rich  coats  tit  long  Anthony  Carral's,  one  valued  at  «i|(hty 
poundi,  the  other  at  forty  guineas,  and  about  forty  pistoles  in  gold ; 
as  aHo  four  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  large  black  cattle,  and  some 
sheep,  which  the  enemy's  sudden  flight  would  not  sufler  them  ta 
carry  off. 

Ttii.  This  morning,  a  party  marched  from  the  camp  towards  Kit- 
laloo,  in  search  of  me  rebels,  who  killed  two,  and  took  about  nine 
prisoners,  which  were  all  of  the  enemy  they  could  meet  with,  and 
in  the  evening  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  great  prey  of  cattle, 

dth.  Some  pioneers,  under  the  convoy  of  a  good  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  marched  this  morning  towards  the  Silver  Mines,  to 
mend  the  roads  for  our  carriages.  A  bri^dier,  and  two  of  the  late 
Kiog  James's  horse-guards,  who  deserted  the  enemy,  came  into  the 
camp  with  their  hones  and  accoutrements,  and  advised  us^  that  the 
enemy  were  intrenching  themselves  near  Carrick^Inlish. 

9th.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oxborongh,  with  a  lieutenant,  ^tie  ser- 
vants and  accoutrements,  came  over  to  us,  from  the  enemy,  as  also 
did  anfMSier  oificer  and  ekren  musqueteers,  with  their  arms.  A 
man  and  a  woman  were  this  day  hanged  in  the  canpi  the  man  fdt 
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robbing,  and  the  woman  for  murdering^  one  of  mu  ^Mien  near 
Galway.  Mr.  Richards,  aecreUry,  «nd  ad§«tMitogeDecal  to  BaY- 
darick  Olkmnel,  who  bad  been  vkh  ibe  general  in  the  camp  fonr 
or  five  days,  went  hence  this  day  for  Dublin,  to  confer  widi  the 
lords  justices. 

10th.  Several  considerable  deserters  came  into  our  camp,  this 
day,  from  the  enemy's  quarters  ;  they  gave  us  an  account,  that 
both  French  and  Irish  were  mightily  surprised  to  find  our  ships 
in  the  Shannon,  having  been  possessed,  that  the  French  were  masters 
«t  sea,  and  that  we  durst  not  adventure  so  far. 

1 1  th.  This  morning  we  decamped  from  Nenagh,  and  the  same 
night  we  came  to  a  place  called  Shalley,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Sther  Mines,  a  very  wild  part  of  the  country. 

12th.  This  day  we  marched  again,  and  came  to  a  small  village 
called  Tulla ;  here  we  incamped,  and  lay  till  the  I3th,  on  which 
day  we  decamped,  and  came  that  day  to  Carrick-Inlish,  which  is 
situate  about  four  miles  from  Limerick. 

14th.  This  day  the  general  went  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  hundred  detached  horse  and  dragoons,  advancing  with  them 
within  sight  of  Limerick,  and,  having  beaten  in  the  enemy's  out- 
guards,  took  a  view  of  their  works  firom  the  hill,  where  our  artillery 
incamped  the  last  year.  In  the  evening  the  general  returned  again 
to  the  camp. 

]5tb.  This  day  several  deserters  came  over  to  us,  and  confirmed 
an  account  we  bad  before  received,  that  Sarsfield,  with  the  ene- 
my's horse,  was  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  being  in- 
camped in  the  county  of  Clare,  about  four  miles  above  Limerick ; 
and  that  their  foot  were  drawn  in  within  their  intrenchments.  They 
informed  us  likewise,  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  very  ill,  and 
bad  received  the  extreme  unction. 

l6th.  This  afternoon  Sir  John  Hanmore,  with  five  regiments  of 
ibot,  from  Cork  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  joined  us  Major- 
General  La  Forest  marched  out  of  the  camp  this  day,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  towards  Athloue,  to  meet  that  part  of 
our  artillery  that  were  coming  from  thence,  under  the  convoy  of 
Col*  Lloyd  s  regiment ;  these  guns  consist  of  nine  twenty-four- 
pounders,  nine  eighteen-pounders,  and  fonr  large  mortars,  being 
an  addition  to  the  train  of  artillery  we  brought  with  us  from 
Galway. 

17th.  This  morning  three  deserters  came  into  our  camp,  who 
brought  US  the  following  accounts :  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnd  died 
011  the  14U1,  the  ill  condition  of  the  Irish  affairs  havmg  broke  his 
heart;  that  he  was  buried  at  Limerick  on  the  lOtb,  and  that  a 
commission  waa  produced  from  the  late  king,  which  Mr.  Ftowden 
(formerly  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland) 
brought  lately  firom  France,  appointing  Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  Sir 
Richard  Neagle,  and  the  said  Plowden,  justices  of  Ireland. 

18th.  We  bad  an  account  this  day,  that  Col.  Henry  Lutterel  had 
been  lately  seised  at  Limerick,  by  cNrderof  the  French  Lieutenant 
Geberal  D'tlatoon,  for  having  made  some  proposals  for  a  surrender 
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of  the  phefy  and  that  be  was  senteiiced,  by  a  court  martial,  to  be 
shot ;  upon  which  tbe  general  sent  ibem  word  hj  a  trumpet,  that^ 
if  they  put  any  man  to  death  for  having  a  mind  to  come  -over  to  us, 
he  would  revenge  it  pn  the  Irish. 

IQth.  This  day  several  notorious  rapperees  were  broi»gb|  pri- 
soners into  our  camp.  It  rained  very  hard  this  day,  as  it  likewise 
did  for -several  days  past,  which  very  much  retarded  the  march  of 
the  artillery,  in  (heir  way  to  Atblone. 

20th.  This  afternoon  two  troopers  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tycconnel's 
regiment,  and  a  dragoon,  deserted  the  enemy,  and  came. over  to  us. 

2Ut.  Major  O^Connor,  who  was  governor  ofBanahar,  and  sur- 
rendered it  on  condition  of  marching  out  with  his  men,  hath  since 
been  in  Limerick,  and,  upon  view  of  the  condition  of  that  p(ace, 
and  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  Irish,  and  their  impending 
ruin,  came  over  to  us  this  day  ;  also  nine  more  of  the  Irish  army, 
well  mounted  and  equipped,  came  over  to  us.  This  day  there  came 
into  our  camp  twenty-nine  tin  boats,  which  were  brought  from 
Atblone  to  Killaloo  by  water.  CoK  Lumly,  who  had  been,  abroad 
as  far  as  Charleville,  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  re- 
turned again  this  evening,  with  a  prey  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
black  cattle,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  some  horses. 

22d.  Our  men  were  employea  all  this  day  in  cutting  of  fascines, 
and  making  other  necessary  preparations  for  tbe  siege  of  Limerick, 
whither  the  excessive  rains,  lately  fallen,  still  obstructed  our 
march,  as  also  the  coming  up  of  our  cannon  and  mortars,'  which, 
we  were  advised,  were  last  night  near  Birr. 
.  SSd.  One  Sheldon,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Irish  royal  regiment,  and 
one  Dowdal,  an  Irish  counsellor,  made  their  escape  from  the  enemy 
this  day,  and-eame  over  to  us. 

24th.  To  prevent  the  abuses  committed  by  sutlers,  who  had 
about  this  time  excessively  raised  the  rate  of  bread  and  drink,  the 
general  this  day  published  an  order,  and  thereby  settled  th&  price  of 
all  manner  of  provisions  in  the  camp,  and  forbidding  all  persons  to 
exceed  the  rates  so  settled,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods,  and 
suifering  a  month's  imprisonment.  Two  rapperees  were  this  day 
hanged,  being  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  for  burning  of  houses. 
Two  of  Sir  John  Lanier's  troopers,  and  a  north-country  sutler,  were 
likewise  condemned :  the  two  first  for  robbing  Capt.  Watts,  an 
officer  in  the  same  regiment,  and  the  other  for  buying  the  .captain's 
watch,  which  was  stolen,  and  sold  to  him  by  the  troopers* 

25tb.  The  general  having  sent  out  Major  Slundt  with  two  hun* 
dre:d  and  fifty  fre»h  draught-horses  to  hasten  the  conning  up  of  our 
guns,  •&c.  and  ordered  our  ships  in  the  Shannon  to  come  nearer 
Limerick ;  and  being  himself,  as  well  as  the  whole  army,  very  im* 
patient  in  lying  bere«  gave  orders  la^t  night  for  our  march  ;  pur* 
^uapt  to  which,  about  five  this  morning  we  deeamped,  and  all 
moved  towards  Limerick,  except  two  regiments,  of  foot,  and  an 
hundred  horses,  which  remained  in  our  camp  as  a  rear  guard,  for 
the  security  of  our  tin  boats,  and  the  rest  of  our  artillery*  ^cc  as 
also  to  wait  for  Major  Oeneral  La  Forest's  coming  up  .with  our 
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hesLtf  canhon,  mmtarsy  &c.  who  last  night  incamped  wIMii  ibor 
miles  of  CM.  By  tbfee  this  afternoon  we  came  before  two  of  the  M^ 
my'a  outfits;  the  one  an  old  church,  the  other  CromweM*?,  or  ra- 
ther Ireton's  fort ;  the  latter  well  fortified  with  airery  good  ditch,  aitd 
lineB  of  cMttmonicdition  with  the  town,  and  both  well  manned:  in 
the  ibrdier  were  five-  hmidred  mnaqneteefi,  bat  neltber  of  them  g^Te 
ua  much  trouble,  the  garisons  in  both  running  away  upon  our  fint 
adrance.  On  the  left  of  oar  army,  was  a  ^ery  good  foft  built  last 
winter,  guarded  by  six  hundred  men,  which  was  bravely  attacked 
by  eighty  of  our  English  grenadiers,  who,  receiving  a  volley  of  their 
•fauDt  with  small  damage,  mounted  the  worlcs,  and  carried  the  place, 
and  drove  the  ekiemy  into  the  covered  way  they  had  from  the  fert 
to  the  town ;  our  men,  having  received  another  volley,  pursued 
them  to  their  next  out-works  to  the  town,  and  in  this  action  killed 
near  an  hundred,  and  took  sixteen  prisoners.  Col.  Donep  of  llie 
Banish  horse,  who  commanded  our  advanced  pftity  of  horse,  was 
slain  by  a  chance  cannon-shot :  the  general,  expecting  the  enemy 
would  make  a  sally,  commanded  the  troopers  should  li«  all  nig^t  at 
their  horse's  heads. 

26tb.  This  afternoon  our  cannon  and  mortars,  with  eight  hundiM 
carts  of  ball  and  bombs,  and  eight  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  ar- 
rived here  from  Athlone.  This  night  we  broke  ground,  atvd  began 
to  work  on  our  lines  of  communication,  making  our  approaches 
trith  very  small  loes. 

27th.  Early  this  morning,  the  Prince  Darmttadt,  with  his  6Wn, 
Col.  Tiffin's,  and  Col.  St.  John's  regiment  of  foot,  and  abottt  seven 
ftnndred  horse,  marched  hence  to  reduce  CustJe-Connel,  where  the 
6nemy  had  a  very  good  garison :  another  party  marched  litiicae, 
with  four  guns  to  tSke  in  two  or  three  castles/ which  the  enemy 
had  gfaritoned  down  the  rivef .  This  night,  the  enemy  fired  so  hard, 
fi'om  two  guni  they  had  drawn  below  the  town,  (m  our  left,  that  it 
6bliged  <mr  men  to  move  a  little  farther  off,  tiD  they  could  be  better 
inured.  This  morning,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  a  thousand 
faand-granadoes,  and  six  hundred  bombs,  to  be  ready  against  eight  tt 
night.  This  day,  our  fleet,  which  were  ordered  from  Galway,  be- 
ing about  eighteen  sail,  being  under  the  command  of  CapC  Coal, 
came  up  the  Shannon  towards  the  town,  firing  so  briskly  as  they 
passed  by  Uie  enemy's  camp  at  Crattalogue,  that  they  made  itoany 
of  them  run  to  the  adjacent  hills;  our  ships  came  to  an  iinchbr, 
about  three  miles  below  the  town. 

SSth.  This  mottling  the  general  went  on  board  the  fle^t,  but 
Itaid  not  long  there ;  the  weather,  about  thia  time,  began  to  be 
bretty  good.  Carfick-Gunnd  castle^  whose  garison  Was  on^- 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  two  capttins,  (k>mmandM  by  dhe 
Atcbbold,  surrendered  upon  mercy,  and  the  prisoners  were  im- 
mediately put  into  the  provoit's  custody ;  and  this  night  waa  suir- 
rendert^d  likewise  the  castle  6f  BallycuUare^  and  another  strong 
Castle,  on  the  Shamum ;  in  all  the  several  castle,  we  took  aboht 
fthie  hundred  priioners.  Our  men  w^re  very  busy  all  this  day,  rni 
otir  linb  of coitnntmieation.    Thift  morning,  ourlight  frtgatea'C^tir^e 
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#ftd  Mehond  within  ligbt  of  ike  town,  Gapt.  Coal  lying  with  th^ 
fwt  about  8KS  milea  off.  The  Imb«  upon  the  first  appearance  of  th^JO, 
expre«aed  a  mighty  joy,  believing  them  to  be  French,  and  were  ^ 
much  troubled,  when  they  found  their  mistake, 

29tfa.  This  morning,  our  ahipt  began  to  unload  ammunition,  &c« 
Thi0  evening,  our  line  of  communication  was  finished,  the  guns  and 
•mortars  were  drawn  down,  and  mounted  thereon;  and  thus  nigjbt» 
about  eleren,  our  mortars  began  to  play,  and  threw  above  a  Imn- 
d^ned  bombs  and  carcasses  into  the  town  ;  which,  besides  their  etbiST 
execution,  fired  the  town  iu  three  several  places.  Upwards  of  four* 
hundred  prisoners,  taken  in  the  three  several  places  before-m«ktion«> 
«4  were,  this  iby,  sent  hence  to  Clonmell,  under  »  good  guaxd  ^f 
horse  and  dragoonsi  About  ten  this  nighC  to  eotcourage  the  foot, 
.  and  to  prevent  their  being  too  much  fatigued,  six  hundred  tjroopers 
on  foot  were  commanded  down  to  the  trenches,  to  raise  ^anotber 
battery,  much  nearer  to  the  town  than  the  first. 

3 Ist  Early  this  morning,  the  tSYX>per8  had finiahed  their  battery : 
about  two  tins  monung,  a  body  of  four  hundred  horse  and  dn^oont, 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Levison,  went  hence  towards  the  county 
ff*  Kerry ;  about  eleven  of  the  cIocIe,  we  played  from  our  new  bat* 
tery.  This  night,  two  hundred  of  the  protestant  inhabitants  of 
tameridc,  or  thereabouts,  most  ^  them  women  and  children,  were 
brought  off  from  an  idand  in  the  Shannon,  where  the  Irish  detained 
them  prisoners ;  the  manner  of  relieving  tbem  was  thus;  Miyor 
Joseph  Stroud,  who  commands,  in  chief,  the  militia  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  garisoned  at  Annaghheg,  as  be  was  on  the  ibii^tifybb  at 
night  relieving  his  guards,  a  eaptain-Ueutenant,  oor^net,  aAd«a 
trooper,  all  of  the  Iridft  army,  deacwted,  and  came  over  to  him ;  one 
of  them  propoaed  a  piece  of  service,  which  Ms^or  Stroud  readily  ac- 
cepted, which  waa,  to  bring  off  some  piotestants  from  ^n  island  in 
tkao  Sbawion,  called  St  Thomas's  island;  whereupon  the  miyor,  im> 
mediately  taking  with  him  sixteen  dragoons  with  thenu  in  four  cots« 
entered  the  island,  and  brought  off  two  hundred  proteilants,  thai 
were  in  great  misery,  being  almost  starved  for  want  of  food,  hitving 
onW  two  amaU  cabbinsto  riielter  tbem  from  the  weather,  and  but  a 
little  hay  to  lie  ion ;  they  also  brought  off  a  prey  of  forty-six  bones. 
Yesterdavi  and  this  day,  we  played  from  our  cannon  and  mortamt 
very  briskly,  with  very  ffood  execution,  as  we  were  told  by  neap- 
tain,  twoliryWiuiiftify  and  eleven  dragoons,  whodeserted ib^ ^emy 
and  came  over  to  us  this  evening. 

September  1.  This  moroingi  Colonel  Wolsey  went  from  piat 
<amp>  with  fire  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  towards  KilWoo,  it  be- 
ing reported*  that  .Sarsfield  waa  moving  that  way.  We  Ml  cos^ 
tinned  to  batAer  and  bombard  the  town  very  fucioudy ;  ope  hun- 
dred «nd  twenty  of  the  rebds,  who  were  taken  twenty  milep  oft 
wcBe»  last  night,  brought  prisoners  into  the  camp. 
•  ild«  Vm  momiog^ao  expttH  arrived  in  the  camp,  being  ^nt  by 
,9sigadier  Levison  io  the  general,  dated  yesterday,  oea  I^ew^M^r* 
bet;  .which  ndrisea,  thnt*  havii^  intnlUgence  on  ^louday  evening, 
Wibaie  Ibe  lisnd  Merrion's  and  the  Lord  firittas's  regisMcnt^  ^f  hops^ 
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were,  he  inarched  towards  them,  and,  by"  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  fell  in  with  them,  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
place,  cutting  ofTseveral  intire  troopfi,  very  few  escaping,  and  had 
taken  the  Lord  Castle-Connel's  lady,  and  divers  other  prisoners  ;  a»' 
disc,  a  good  prey  of  cattle.  In  this  action,  M^jor  Wood  had  his  leg 
broke  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  which  was  the  most  of  our  loss  : 
our  guns  and  mortars  played  incessantly,  all  last  night  and  this 
day.  A  court-martial  was  this  day  held,  whereof  the  Earl  of 
Droghedah  was  present,  where  a  woman  pretended,  which  she  cam^ 
for  a  protection  for  cattle,  was  condemned  for  persuading  some 
French  soldiers  (whom  she  took  for  papists)  to  desert,  and  go  over 
to  the  Irish ;  seTeral  others  were  also  found  guilty  of  stealing.  This 
day  we  had  finished  two  batteries  more,  one  of  fourteen  pieces,  the 
other  often,  all  eighteen  and  twcnty-four-pounders.  Our  lines  of 
communication  being  finished,  we  began  this  day  to  work  on  a  line 
of  circumvallation. 

3d.  By  a  dragoon  of  Col.  Nugent's,  who,  this  day,  came  over  to 
ua  from  the  enemy,  we  were  advised,  that  the  enemies  horse  and' 
dragoons  were  at  Annabbeg,  about  three  miles  above  Limerick, 
where  they  lay  incamped ;  that  they  wanted  bread  and  salt,  and 
were  very  ill  clad,  as  was  also  the  deserter.  This  evening,  the  gene- 
ral, went  to  view  their  camp,  to  make  which  look  gpreat,  the  enemy; 
had  set  up  all  their  sheets  and  blankets,  to  make  a  shew  of  tents. 

4th.  This  day,  the  Princess  of  Denmark's  regiment  joined  us. 
This  evening,  three  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  marched  from' 
the  camp  towards  Kerry,  to  reinforce  Brigadier  Levison,  who  was 
ordered  to  reduce  that  country,  and  all  the  garisons  betwixt  Lime- 
rick and  Cork.  We  were  all  yesterday,  and  this  day,  employed 
in  unshipping  our  guns,  mortars,  stores,  he.  and  joining  tbem  to 
the  train,  l^is  night,  we  began  to  work  on  a  new  battery  of  twen- 
ty-two guns,  the  least  eighteen-pounders,  and  eleven  mortars,  from 
eighteen  inches,  three  quarters,  to  seventy  and  an  half  diameter,  on 
the  right  of  the  town,  and  within  carbine-shot  of  the  wall.  Our 
men  worked  some  time  unpereeived,  but  the  moon  rising  discover- 
ed us  to  the  enemy,  who  played  incessantly  upon  us,  and  killed 
seven  or  eight  men :  however,  we  still  continued  working  thereon. 
This  day,  we  finished  our  line  of  contravallation,  with  four  forts  for 
the  defence  of  it. 

.  Most  of  this  day,  proving  wet,  hindered  our  working  on  the  great 
hattery.  Deserters,  that  came  in  this  day,  informed  us,  that  the 
enemy,  that  were  incamped  at  the  lower  town,  were  regiments  of 
dragoons  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  river:  and  with  the  rest,  and 
eight  regiments  of  horse,  they  were  resolved  to  dispute  our  passage. 

6th.  Tlie  rain,  continuing  to  fall  heavily  this  day,  prevented  our 
working  at  the  great  battery,  and  finishing  it  this  night,  as  we  ex- 
pected. By  deserters,  that  came  into  the  camp  this  day,  from  the 
town,  we  were  informed,  that   Monsieur  D'Ussoon,  the  French 

Sneral,  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  rapperees,  that  came  from 
rhrim,  from  mutinying:  that  he  had  promised  them,  that,  if  a 
supply  of  money,  ammunition,  and  provisions  came  not  from  France 
in  twelve  days,  he  would  dismiss  them. 
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7th.  ThU  morning  the  general  having  received  advice,  that  the 
Irish  of  the  county  of  Kerry  were  numerous,  and,  heing  armed,  de* 
signed  to  oppose  Brigadier  LeviiK>n>  ordered  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark's, and  another  regiment  of  foot,  to  march  and  join  the  hriga- 
dier.  Soon  after,  we  had  an  account,  that  the  brigadier's  party 
had  taken  several  preys,  in  which  were  above  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  a  great  many  horses,  some  of  them  very  good ;  iw  also 
abundance  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Deserters,  that  came  into 
the  camp  this  day,  told  us,  that  our  bombs  had  set  divers  houses 
on  fire,  but  that  it  was  soon  quenched,  the  buildings  being  most  of 
stone,  and  very  strong;  and  that  the  second  bomb,  that  was  thrown, 
killed  the  Lady  Dillon,  and  wounded  some  others. 
•  8th.  The  general  resolved  to  attack  Limerick,  on  the  English  town 
side,  which  is  to  our  right ;  in  order  to  which,  our  approaches 
were  carried  on,  with  such  celerity,  that,  in  four  days  time,  we  run 
our  lines  so  near  to  the  enemy,  that  we  could  annoy  one. another 
with  our  small-shot.  By  this  day,  we  had  raised  a  line  composed  of 
several  batteries,  viz.  One  to  the  left,  often  field-pieces,  to  shoot 
red-hot  balls  ;  another  of  thirty  guns,  one  battery  of  eight  mortars 
and  of  six,  and  another,  on  Ireton's  fort,  which  much  annoyed  the 
Irish  town,  of  five  mortars,  and  eight  guns,  twelve  and  eighteen 
pounders,  and  a  fort,  to  secure  our  lines  of  battery.  At  four  this 
morning,  we  fired  a  great  mortar,  but  the  shell,  bursting  in  her, 
flung  both  the  mortar  and  carriage  two  yards  off  the  fbortng.  We 
soon  discharged  fourteen  twenty -four,  and  three  eighteen-pounders, 
which,  like  a  volley  of  small-shot,  for  the  closeness  of  firing,  opened 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  at  which,  two  coaches  might  enter  a  breast, 
and  filled  the  counterscarp  with  its  ruins;  and,  all  this  day,  we 
continued  to  ply  the  town  with  fire-balls,  carcasses,  and  bombs, 
which  did  them  much  mischief. 

.  9th.. Our  cannon  and  mortars  continued  to  pky  without  inter* 
mission  ;  that  of  our  great  battery  had  this  day  made  a  breach  in 
the  wall  of  the  English  town,  of  about  thirty  yards  wide.*  This 
day,  we  finished  another  battery,  which  played  .upon*  St,  Jphn's 
gate,  in  the  Irish  town ;  and,  this  day,  we  began  to  work  on  two 
other  batteries,  one  of  seven  eighteen'-pounders,  and  the  other  of  six- 
teen twenty-four-pounders.  About  two,  this  afternoon,  a  body  of 
the  enemy  came  out,  and  appeared*  as  if  they  intended  a  sally,  but 
designed  only  to  secure  a  ditch  that  lay  betwixt  th^m  and  our  bat- 
teries ;  which  was  no  sooner  known,  but  our  men  marched  down 
upon  them  and  beat  them  back  into  the  town,  killing  about  thirty, 
with  the  loss  only  of  one  grenadier.  Our  guns  and  mortars  con- 
tinued to  play  into  the  town,  all  this  night,  without  intermission. 

10th.  Early  this  morning,  one  of  the  enemy's  captains  came  to 
us,  out  of  the  town,  and  gave  an  account,  that  yesterday,  in  beating 
the  enemy  into  the  town,  we  killed  two  of  their  majors,  and  one  of 
our  bombs  killed  Monsieur  La  Four,  who  was  brother  to  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  that  the  governor  and  officers,  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of 
the.  town  and  garison,  assured  them,  that  the  French  fleet  had 
totally  .beat    the  English  and  Dutch,   and  forced  those  BngKsh 
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▼M6«b>  wHh  Capt  Cole,  into  ib«  Shannon ;  but  Itaafc  tiib  daf,.  or 
within  foity-eigfat  hours,  a  sqoadnm  of  French  woaUi  oiwat  iota  the 
riret  to  their  relief,  and  wholly  destroy  the  Engliah,  te.  -All  Ihia 
day>  we  oontinued  firing,  and  about  six,  at  niglU,  the  tow»  appear* 
ed  on  fire,  in  many  place?*  To  prevent  its  spreading,  the  enemy 
blew  up  diters  houses  and  buildings ;  notwithfttandkig  whieb,  tmmt 
very  considerable  place  continued  burning  with  great  Tioleaoi^ 
mtil  two  the  next  morning. 

nth.  This  morning  some  officers  of  Sir  Albert  Cuiminf^m'S 
regiment  of  dragoons  came  to  the  camp,  witkan  express  from  ^ait 
.  iJeutenant-CokMiel  Echlin,  of  the  loss  of  their  co)on«l»  and  tapvap 
the  general's  favour,  to  have  the  regiment.  The  said  colonel  of  Sir 
Albert  Conningham's  regiment,  being  detached  from  the  eamp^  to 
join  the  forces,  for  the  reducing  of  Sligo,  and  he  stayed  after  tbem% 
did  follow  with  ten  men  only,  as  a  guard.  In  their  march,  upon  tljMt 
.  hills  near  Hoyle,  tliey  unhappily  mistook  thtsir  way  in  «  fog,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  hundred  rapparees,  to  whowi  khey 
•old  their,  lives,  at  the  utmost  rate,  killing  about  twenty*Af e»  but 
were  at  last  overpowered,  and  cut  in  pieces;  whose  hhoA  was 
•oon  revenged  by  Baldarick  O'Donnel,  who  was  in  hearing  of  the 
gtma,  but  came  loo  late,  to  save  tbe  brave  colonel.  However,  hektU* 
ed  many  of  them,  and  routed  the  rest :  we  continued  to  batter  ami 
bomb  the  town,  att  this  day  and  all  night. 

i2th.  All  last  night  and  this  day  we  fired  fimously  into  the  town 
without  intermission,  and  our  breach  waa  widened  seventy  paoea/ 
Thifr  day  we  beganto  prepare  our  floating^bridges,  in  order  to  pasa 
over  the  water,  but,  whether  to  the  itland,  or  above  the  town,  to 
gain  die  other  side,  was  at  that  time  a  secret*  This  morning  came 
to  us  ten  dragoons  and  an  oftcer,  deserters  -^  who  laid,  that,  in  the 
great  fire,  that  was  in  the  town  on  the  tenth  at  nighty  the  bonbe 
set  fire  to  three  magazines ;  one  of  powder,  whtchi  in  blowing  «p^ 
set  fire  unto,  and  burnt  great  part  of  the  English  town,  and  did 
much  other  mischiefs;  the  other  two  of  beef,  biscuit,  oats,  brandy^ 
and  wine,  which  was  all  destroyed,  and  would  be  sooD  wanted 
amongst  them. 

iSth.  All  this  day  we  continued  firing  into  tbe  town ;  aadlbeh 
deserters  came  in  this  day,  and  informed  us,  that  our  bfiU,  bomhf^ 
carcasses,  Ac.  had  ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  fingUsh  towai 
Our  cannon  now  mounted  were  sixty  piecee,  none  less  than  Iwulf^ 
pounders.    This  day  the  general  sent  an  eifprefs  to  tbe  qu«en« 

Htb.  This  morning  the  general  sent  two  regiments  toinat^a: 
ClonmeU  and  Waterford,  to  reinforce  the  militia«  tb^te  being  many 
prisoners  in  the  latter,  and  tbe  Irish  in  those  parts  grew  insalenl* 
Nis  excellency  also  seut  money  and  guards  to  sapport  them,  with 
Orders  to  blow  up  and  demolish  Castle  Connel,  and  iht  other  oastlaa  • 
we  had'  taken  near  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon,  and  elsewheee,  lo 
prevent  their  being  any  more  nests  of  rebels,  rapparceik,  &o«  Thia^ 
day,  near  sixty  waggons  of  good  wool,  taken  from  the  en^my,  weea 
put' oh  board  our  ships.  •  ^  \ 

l^th.  Wie  eontimied  all  this  daytobon^  and  batter,  the  lowu*. 
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Md  intdtefbe  brtaciies  m>  wide,  tbat  we  could  pitinly  see  into  the 
towtk,  wlikh  looked  ruinouit.  The  enemf  made  much  sod-works^ 
SBd  a  Tcry  dkep  trench,  or  ditch,  with  palKsadoes  and  stockactoe*, 
Jtt  the  men  contmued  impatient  to  fttorm  it.  About  three  thii 
afternoon,  tho  Lord  Lisburne  was  unfortunately  kitted,  by  a  cannon 
battfrvra  the  town^  at  he  w»  coming-  ont  of  his  tent,  which  he  had 
pUieed  in  the  tvenchea.  Thii  erenin^j^  our  cannon  were  thrice  div- 
charged,  and  our  array  made  several  voBies,  in  demonstration  of 
their  |oy  for  the  great  (defeat  ^iven  to  the  Turks  by  the  emperor's 
feroea.  Thk  night'we  again  fired  the  town,  which  burnt  furiously 
ftr  two  hours* 

10di;    The  gvneral  baring  resolred  to  pass  the  Shannon,  it  was 
gireo  out,  to  anrase  the  enemy,  that  we  were  going  to  raise  the 
siege ;  and,  for  the  better  colouring  that  pretence,  a  large  mortar^ 
and  two  or  three  guns  (which,  by  often  firing,  had  been  rendered 
unserviceable)  were  drawn  oJBP,  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  the 
sUpping.    About  ten  last  night,  orders  were  given  to  carry  our 
floats  ami  poateons  to  a  place  appohxted  for  layingoor  bridge,  about 
a  mile  above  the  English  town,  to  cover  the  workmen,  who  were 
about  aixhondivd  in  number.    A  detachment  of  an  hundred  gre- 
nadiers was  sent,  in  (bur  boats,  over  to  St.  Thomas's  island ;  front 
whtnce^  to  the  other  side  of  die  river,  were  two  or  three  shallow 
fords:  they  lay  there  undiscovered,  till  it  was  almost  morning. 
When  a  tBsoper,  that  was  patrolhng,  first  saw  them,  and  ga^'e  notice 
to  Imr  regiments  of  the  enemies  dragoons,  who,  with  some  foot,^ 
ware  postied  with  two  parties  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Ctif^ 
ford,  not  far  from  thence ;  upon  which,  those  that  lay  nearest  our 
brid^  made  some  shot  at  us.     About  seven  of  the  cloclc  the  bridge 
was  finished,  and  the  general  immediately  ordered  the  royal  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  to  pass ;  who  drew  up  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
mid  OMdeway  Ibr  the  grenadiers  and  fusiliers,  that  foHowed;  thes^ 
were  supported  by  flnir  battalionsr  of  foot,  and  several  squadrons  of 
horaa.    In  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  dragoons  ctnnc  down  oti 
Aot  to  uppose  us ;  but,  as  soon  as  our  men  advanced,  Ihejr  took  to 
their  heels,  leaving  their  tents  and  haggage,  with  their  bridles  and 
saddles  (their  horses  being  at  grass,  at  a  place  about  two  milifs  off) 
behind  them  ;  me  took  ako  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  Briga- 
d»fcr  MaxWelPs  standud.     In  this  action  we  had  but  one  aran  kill- 
ed, and  ti^e^enemy  not  many;  for  tbey  ran  immediately,  and  great 
numbers  of  ttiem  afterwards  took  the  advantage  of  that  confusion; 
and  deserted.  We  took  several  prisoners,  and,  among  them,  a  French 
UMrtenant-eolonel  of  dragoons,  and  some  other  officers,  who  con- 
firae«hw4iat  we  had  hmd  before  of  the  burning  the  two  stores  of 
biicttit,  and  one  of  brandy.    By  this  time,  the  main  body  of  the 
cnani^  horse,  who  were  commanded  in  chief  by  Sarsfield,  and 
lay  there  ittcaiiiped  near^e  town  of  Ktllaloo,  took  the  alarm,  and 
mtvf  out(  making  a  shew,  as  if  they  designed  to  fight  us  ;  but  it 
piatad  only  ii  stratagem  to  get  time  to  aecure  their  tents  and  bag- 
gaga  in  decaaqping;    whic^  they  did,  but  in  great  confusi<ni, 
n^rdhing  -away  immediately  towarai'  the  mountBins.    Our  horse 
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returned  to  the  camp,  and  the  foot  were  posted  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge  ;  a  detachment  being  first  sent  to  summon  a  castle,  which  if 
very  advantageouly  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Shannon.  Upon 
our  party's  coming  before  it,  they  immediately  capitulated,  but 
were  allowed  no  other  terms,  than  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 
The  garison  consisted  of  about  sixty  men ;  soon  after,  we  took  in- 
another  post ;  both  of  whichprored  of  great  use  to  us.  ^ 

17th.  This  day,  oneTaaf,  a  very  sensible  man,  and  a  captain 
of  the  Irish  royal  regiment  of  foot,  came  oter  to  us,  and  informed 
us,  that  our  bombs  and  cannon  had  killed  great  numbers  of  theif 
garison,  and  left  few  houses  standing  in  the  town.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  being  busied  in  passing  the  Shannon,  we  fired  plentifully 
the  last  night  into  the  town,  and  continued  to  do  the  like  all  this 
day.  This  day,  eleven  of  the  enemies  troops  came  over  to  us,  with 
their  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and,  for  their  better  en- 
couragement, were  immediately  received  into  our  troops.  This 
evening,  the  standard  and  two  fine  brass  field-pieces,  taken  from  the 
enemy  at  our  passing  the  Shannon,  were  brought  into  the  camp.  ' 

IStb.  Orders  were  this  day  sent,  by  the  general,  to  Capt.  Coal, 
to  land  some  men  out  of  his  frigates,  to  destroy  all  the  forage  iii 
those  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare  near  the  water-side. 

19th.  These  two  days,  we  were  busied  in  lengthening  our  bridge 
of  boats,  which,  proving  too  short  at  first  laying  over  the  river,  was 
bravely  supplied  by  the  forwardness  of  our  soldiers,  who  marched 
through  the  water,  where  the  bridge  proved  deficient.  This  day, 
some  of  our  militia  brought  into  the  camp  three  notorious  rap* 
parees,  whom  they  took  about  twelve  miles  off. 

20th.  This  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  removing  our  float-bridge 
nearer  the  town,  and  in  raising  a  battery  for  the  security  of  it ;  we 
dso  secured  a  pass  to  the  town,  as  likewise  the  pass  of  Annahbeg, 
where  we  went  over  the  last  year.  This  afternoon  the  general  re- 
ceived an  account  froni  Brigadier  Levison,  that,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  dragoons,  he  had  again 
fallen  upon  the  enemy  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  who  where  three- 
thousand  strong,  and  had  with  them  two  intire  regiments  of  dra- 
goons ;  killed  a  great  many  of  them,  took  divers  officers  prisonersy 
and  quite  dispersed  the  whole  party ;  so  that  we  were  now  intire 
masters  of  that  county,  which  did  not  a  little  strengthen  the  enemy. 
The  weather  was  now  very  bad,  and  much  rain  for  these  three  days 
past;  but  this  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and  began  to  be  very  fair 
again. 

-  2l8t.  All  last  night  and  this  morning  our  guns  continued  to 
play  furiously  into  the  town.  This  afternoon,  by  an  express  to 
the  general,  we  bad  advice  in  the  camp,  of  the  surrender  of  Sligo; 
the  manner  as  followetb:  on  the  10th  instant.  Col.  Michelboum 
marched  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  and  five-hundred- of 
the  militia  of  the  province  of  Sligo,  two  troops  of  dragoons  of  the 
airmy,  and  six  field-pieces,  and  incamped  at  Drumchefte,  alk»ut 
three  miles  from  Sligo,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  the  Earl  of 
Granard,  by  a  party  of  horse  under  Uie   command  of  Capt 
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Vaufhan.  . Tbe  lUh  he  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town, 
bat,  the  weather  being  wet,  he  could  make  no  farther  progress 
that  day.  <Jn  the  12th  he  drew  otit  his  men  to  attack  the  enemy, 
who  at  first  made  a  shew  of  opposing  us,  hut  presently  after  quitted 
the  works,  which  they  had  cast  up  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the 
town ;  our  men  pursued  them,  and,  forcing  the  rest  of  their  out* 
works,  beat  them  into  the  great  fort,  with  the  loss  only,»  on  4Mar 
side,  of  an  ensign  killed,  and  five  men  wounded.  Oa  Ac  13th, 
tbe  Earl  of  Gtranard  came  with  the  forces  under  his  command  be- 
fore the  place :  his  lordship  caused  immediately  batteries  to  be 
raised  against  tbe  fort,  and  insinuated  into  the  enemy  such  ^pre* 
bensioDs  of  great  cannon  and  mortars,  which  they  were  made  to 
believe  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  that  they  sent  out  to  capi* 
tulate.  The  conditions  were  agreed  and  assigned,  much  the  same 
terms  as  Galway,  and  the  fort,  which  is  vef y  strong,  was  accord* 
ingly  surrendered. on  the  15th,  there  marching  out  six  .hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Teague  O'Regan.  They  left  in 
the  place  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Col.  Michelboum  is  made 
governor  of  it. 

22d.  Early  this  morning,  the  general,  the  Duke  of  Wirtem* 
burgh,  and  lieutenant* General  Scravenmore,  with  all  our  horse 
and  dragoons  (except  Col.  Coy's  regiment  of  horse,  and  fifty  out 
of  each  of  the  regiments,  of  dragoons  of  the  army)  and  ten  regi- 
ments of  foot,  twng  with  them  seven  days  provisions,  and  four* 
teen  guns,  viz.  ten  three-pounders,  ana  four  tweWe-poundersv 
marehed  over  our  bridge  of  boats  into  the  county  of  Clare.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Major-Generals  Mackay  and  Talmash  commanded 
the  rest  of  the  army,  for  the  security  of  the  works  on  Lempster 
side  of  the  river,  from  whence  we  still  continued  to.  fire  day  and 
night  into  the  town  ;  whence  also  they  fired  at  our  men  as  they 
pMsed  by.  About  twelve  at  noon,  all  our  men  bad  passed  the 
bridge,  and  were  drawn  up  before  the  town  on  Clare  side,  the 
enemy  playing  upon  them  all  fix>m  the  castle  and  several  towers, 
both  with  great  and  small  shot,  but  with  little  execution :  and, 
about  two^  eighteen  of  Col.  Matthew's  dragoons,  being  our  ad* 
vanced  party,  were  attacked  by  the  advanced  party  of  the  Irish, 
who  out-numbered  them,  and  both  parties  were  sustained  from 
each  side  till  about  four,  that  the  float  came  up,  when  b^an  a 
warm  dispute ;  and,  the  place  being  near  the,  town,  the  enemy 
played  upon  us  at  the  same  time  with  their  cannon  from  the  castle, 
and  their  small-shot  from  the  walls,  which  neither  dismayed,  nor 
did  much  mischief  to  our  men.  About  five,  the  general  ordered  a 
detachment  to  attack  the  fort  near  Thomond-brklge,  which  com- 
mands both  the  bridge  and  the  king's  island;  and,  though  two 
great  detachments  sallied  out  of  the  town  to  support  those  that  de- 
finided  it,  we  carried  it,  and  pursued  the  enemy  over  the  bridge  to  the 
Icfwn;  but  the  besieged,  perceiving  our  men  at.  their  heels,  drew 
up  the  draw-bridge,  leaving  above  six  hundred  of  them  to  the  fury 
of  our  soldiem,  some  of  whom  were  pressed  into.the  Shannon,  and 
the  rest  killed  by  our  men.  In  this  action  we  took  twenty -one  com- 
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BMsioned  oflfeen,  HiaimigMt  whom  were  OoL  Shditoik,  t00  litvtt- 
9ftnt«eoloiiels,  three  majora,  five  captains,  and  the  reet  tubalieniif: 
we  took  alio  forty-eei^en  eommen  ioldien,  three  btaas  guna,  two 
three-poundera,  and  one  twelTe««oafider,  and  five  oaloun ;  th»|^ 
neral  very  well  rewarding  the  MMieri  which  brought  them  in.  We 
tot  not  one  officer  of  note,  hot  had  kiMed  about  two  hHsdnsd'or 
coDimon  aokiien :  we  immediately  ported  oartelvcs  m  all  iMr 
works  and  forte  on  that  tide  the  water.  This  day  one  hunired 
head  of  black  cattile,  taken  in  the  late  acUon,  and  m  hundred 
more,  taken  by  Brigadier  Levison  in  Kerry,  were  broogfat  into  the 
camp. 

f  9d.  AU  yesterday,  and  kat  night,  our  gnns  and  mortars  con- 
tiaued  firing  into  the  town.  This  morning.  Col.  Corbet  eanw  over 
tons  ftom  the  enemy,  and  proposed  to  the  genoral  the  bringing 
<yver  Tjrcvnot^s  and  Gidway's  regiments  of  hor«e,  and,  o«rt  ac 
theoa,  tomake  one  good  regiment,  to  serve  their  mf^iesties  in  Flam- 
diera. 

fi«th;  Aboot  Ibar  of  the  ck)ck  this  afternoon,  the  enemy  beat 
a  parley  round  the  town,  desiring  to  capitulate  abont  the  aiineB- 
do*. 

25  th.  Th'ts  day  the  Eari  of  Westmeath,  Col.  Sbdden,  the  Laid 
Galway,  Lord  Dillon,  Nicholm  Pdrcel,  E$q;  commonly  catted 
Bsron  of  Loughmore,  the  Hiuhir  Primate,  the  Titvlar  Arehbishay 
of  Cadet,  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  Major  Cordon,  and  aemc  otliec% 
came  to  the  camp,  ftt>m  the  eneasies  horse  camp,  dtned  with  ikm 
vetieral,  and,  altera  large  conference,  went  henoeiato  the  I»vb. 
The  cessation,  whidi  beptan  ycalerday,  upon  ^  besiegedTs  paiigr« 
ing,  continued  tiH  ten  o'clock  (he  next  morning. 

SMi.  Sarflleld  and  Wabop,  and  two  bviffadicrs  of  (he  Iriah 
trmy,  came  into  iSieeamp  firatn  the  taara,  and  came  t»  a  rtaoin. 
tion  with  the  general,  about  the  treaty,  and  m  <ivder  ta  it,  thif 
iMstagea  should  be  exehanired ;  accordingly,  in  the  afternoon^  the 
£arl  of  Westmeath,  Lord  Lowth,  Lord  iSwgb,  and  Lord  Tnaaka^ 
town,  came  hostages  from  the  besieged  (  and  in  exbhanfre  of  tkaas, 
the  general  aent  in  my  Lofd  Cms,  Sir  David  Collier,  Col.  lliftn, 
and  Col.'Pyper. 

27th.  This  morning  the  besieged  sent  their  proposals  io  the  ge» 
neral,  which  were  so  unreaaonaUe,  that  the  general  returned  them 
widi  disdain,  and  ordered  our  bomhardiera  and  gunncia  to  anhe 
ready  to  play  again  toto  the  town ;  accordingly  ail  things  warn 
prcpwad,  when  the  besieged,  apprehensive  oif  the  osoaeflpience, 
sentoot  te  knowwbat  terav  his  cnceUency  would  propose  to  tbein. 

l?8tk  Early  tMamaming,  8amfield,  Wahop,  Purcel  ^  Um^ 
more,  the  1  itidar  IVimate,  dw  Titular  Arcbbislmp  4f  Cariiel, 
QarMt  Dillon,  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  and  John  Brown,  the  tkwee 
last  eomtselion  at  law,  with  aeircffal  either  comanssiooers  an  Urn 
part  of  the  enemy,  caaaeont  of  tbe  town  to  the  genemVs  quaiiam« 
wWlber  Iris  nceUeney  mnt  for  all  our  genemi  effioers ;  where* 
aftv  a  kmg  debate^  articlca  were  afanost  agveed  on  far  the  nipdi* 
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tioD,  hot  only  of  UnMmk,  but  «f  all  the  other  forU  and  castles  in 
the  enemies  possession. 

29dL  We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Six-mile  Bridge^  and 
other  passes  and  castks  about  Limerick;  but  the  Frendi  and 
Iri^y  in  the  town  and  camp»  insisting  on  the  having  the  articles 
agreed  to  signed  by  the  lords  justices,  as  well  as  the  general,  thipgs 
remained  in  the  same  posture. 

'  SOth.  The  cessation  still  continuing,  several  of  our  soldiers  went 
ittia  iha  town,  and  the  besieged  came  frequently  into  our  camp ; 
where  also  Sanfield.  Wahop,  Sheldon,  and  others  of  their  officers^ 
were  this  day  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburgb. 
•  October  1 .  Tbts  evening  the  right  honourable  the  brds  Justices 
arrived  in  the  camp. 

'  dd*  This  day  several  Irish  oflicers  and  commissioners,  appointed 
ta  treat,  came  into  the  camp  from  the  town,  and  staved  with  the 
lords  justices  and  general  till  twelve  at  night;  by  wnlch  time  aH 
the  difficulties,  which  arose  in  settling  the  articles,  being  agreed^ 
thay  were  concluded  on,  and  ordered  to  be  fair  drawn  for  signing. 

Sd.  This  evening  tiie  articles  were  si$;ned  and  exchanged ;  but  it 
being  late,  we  only  took  possession  of  the  enemies  oiit-works,  their 
sion^-fort,  and  Si.  John's  gate,  on  the  Irish  town  side. 
'  4tb.  This  morning  four  regiments  of  foot  marched  into  the  Irish 
tpwn,  which  is  ind^  the  strongest  part  of  Limerick,  leaving  the 
Eaglkh  town  for  the  Irish  quarters,  until  Sarsfield,  with  those  who 
were  designed  to  go  with  him,  could  e  shipped  for  France. 

Ml.  The  Irish  having  imprisoned  a  lieutenant  colonel,  for  deny* 
•ti|^  to  go  with  them  for  France,  he  was  immediately  enlarged, 
upon  tm  generars  taxing  them  with  their  breach  of  articles,  and 
Ikying  before  them  the  consequence  of  such  their  violation ;  it 
having  been  granted  them  to  take  off  only  such  as  were  willing  to 
^j  wttheut  any  compulsion. 

^th.  This  morning  Col.  Earl's  regiment  marched  from  the  camp 
tewardg  Coric,  which  place,  witii  the  garisons  thereabouts,  is  as« 
signed  them  for  their  winter  quarters. 

7th.  This  morning  the  right  honourable  the  lords  justices,  having 
seen  us  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Irish  town,  set  forward  in  their 
wtum  to  Dublin. 

jtftkin  croH  and  miiitmy^  agrred  upon  the  third  Day  of  October, 
Id^l  ;  between  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  Porter,  Knight , 
and  Thomas  Coningsby,  Esq;  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland ;  and  hi^ 
Bt^ellhuy,  the  Baron  de  Ginekle^  Lieutenant 'General,  and  Com* 

'  'mmderin  Chief  of  the  English  Army,  on  the  one  part.  And  the 
Jkigkt  'Honourable^  Patrick^  Earl  of  Lucan,  Piercy  Viscount 
tJkHmoy,  Cot  Nicholas  Parcel,  C^.  Nicholas  Cusach,  Sir  Toby 

'■  Butiery  Ctd.  Garret  DiUon^  and  Col*  John  Brown,  on  the  othar 
pati.    In  the  behdf  of  the  Irish  Inkabitanis,  in   the  City  and 

'  'f^auHty  4f  Limerick,  the  Oouniks  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Sfigo,  andt 
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I.  THE  CIVIL  ARTICLES, 

.  IN  ooosideration  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  aiid 
other  agreements,  made  between  the  said  Lieutenant  General 
Ginckle,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the  general  of 
the  Irish  army,  bearing  date  with  these  presents,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  said  city,  and  submission  of  the  said  army ;  it  is  agreed, 
that, 

I  .nnHE  Roman  cathoUcks  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  pri- 
■^  vileges  in  their  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reirn  of  King 
Charles  the  Second.  And  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs 
will  permit  them  to  summon  a  parhament,  in  this  kingdom,  will 
endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  caitholicks  such  farther  se- 
curity, in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dls* 
turbance,  upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion. 

11.  All  the  inhabitants,  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other 
garison,  now  in  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or  those  au- 
thorised to  grant  the  same  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick,  Qare, 
Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  in  any  of  them ;  and  all  the  com- 
missioned officers  in  their  majesties  quarters,  that  belong  to  the 
Irish  regiments  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are 
not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and  who  shall  re- 
turn and  submit  to  their  majesties  obedience,  their  and  every  of 
their  heirs  shall  bold,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  their  estates 
of  freehold,  and  inheritance  ;  and  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest^ 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  and  lawfully  intitled  to,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  or  at  any  time  since,  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  shall  be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the  government, 
of  such  of  them,  as  are  in  the  king^s  hands,  or  the  bands  of  their 
tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble  therein ;  and  all 
such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  arrears  of  crown- 
rents,  quit-rents,  and  other  publick  charges  incurred  and  become 
due,  since  Michaelmas,  1688,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  All 
persons  comprehended  in  this  article  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy 
all  their  goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal,  to  them,  or  any  of 
(hem,  belonging  or  remaining  either  in  their  own  hands,  or  the 
hands  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the 
Dse  of  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  all,  and  every  the  said  per- 
sons, of  what  trade,  profession,  or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall, 
and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  several  and  respective 
professions,  trades,  and  callings,  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise, 
and  eiyoy  the  same,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second :  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  article  contained  be  construed  to  extend 
to,  or  restore  any  forfeiting  person,  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept what  are  hereafter  comprised :  provided  also,  that  no  person 
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whatsoever  shall  Ihlive  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article,  that 
^all  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  made  by  act 
of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  pre- 
sent majesties,  when  thereunto  required. 

III.  All  merchants,  or  reputed  merchants,  of  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick, or  of  any  other  garison,  now  possessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of  any 
town,  or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  or  Kerry,  ^ho  are  absent 
beyond  the  seas,  that  have  not  borne  arms  since  their  migesties  de« 
claration  in  February,  1688-9,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  second 
article,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present,  provided  such 
merchants,  and  reputed  merchants,  do  repair  into  this  kingdom, 
within  th'e  space  or  eight  months,  from  the  date  hereof. 

IV.  These  following  officers,  viz.  Colonel  Simon  Lutterel,  Cap- 
tain Rowland  White,  Morrice  Eustace  of  Gormonstown,  Cheevers 
of  Mayestown,  commonly  called  Mount- Lei nster^  now  belonging 
to  the  regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garisons  and  quarters  of  the  Irish 
army,  who  were  beyond  the  seas,  and  sent  thither  upon  affairs  of 
their  respective  regiments,  or  of  the  army  in  general,  shall  have 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  second  article,  provided  they  re- 
turn hither  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  from  the  date  of  these 
presents,  and  submit  to  their  majesties  government,  and  take  the 
above-mentioned  oath.  ^ 

V.  That  all  and  singular  the  said  persons,  comprised  in  the  se^ 
cond  and  third  articles,  shall  have  a  general  pardon  of  all  attain- 
ders, outlawries,  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason,  premunire's, 
felonies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whatso- 
ever, by  them,  or  any  of  them  conmiitted,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second :  and  if  any  of  them  are  at- 
tainted by  parliament,  the  lords  justices,  and  the  general,  will 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  get  the  same  repealed  by  the  par- 
parliament,  and  the  outlawries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all  but  wri- 
ting* clerks  fees. 

VL  Wliereas  the  present  wars  have  drawn  great  violencies  on 
both  parties,  and  that,  if  leave  were  given  for  bringing  all  sorts 
of  private  actions,  the  animosities  would  probably  continue,  that 
have  been  so  long  on  foot,  and  the  publick  disturbance  last :  for 
the  quieting  and  settling  therefore  of  the  kingdom,  and  avoiding 
those  inconveniences  which  woidd  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  contrary,  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  comprised  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  cr  impleaded,  at  the 
suit  of  any  party  or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any  trespass  by  them 
committed,  or  (or  any  arms,  horses,  money,  goods,  and .  chattels, 
merchandise,  or  provision  whatsoever,  by  them  seized  or  taken, 
during  the  time  of  the  war.  And  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
in  the  second  or  third  articles  comprised,  shall  be  sued,  impleaded, 
or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  mean  rates  of  any  lands,  te- 
nements, or  houses,  by  him  or  them  received  or  enjoyed  in  this 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  this  present  war,  to  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespasR  by  him  or  them  com- 
mitted in  any  such  lands,  tenements^  or  houses :  and  it  is  also 
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agfeedf  that  thii  article  sbaU  iM  mutiial,  uid  reciprocal,  oa  both 
aides. 

VII.  Every  nobleman  and  ffentlenao,  oompriied  in  the  nid 
second  and  third  articles,  shall  baTe  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword, 
and  case  of  pistols,  if  they  think  fit ;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their 
bouses,  for  the  defence  of  the  saoney  or  fowling. 

VIII.  The  inhabitants  andresidenU  of  the  city  of  Lhnerick,  and 
other  garisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods,  chatteU, 
and  provisions,  out  of  the  same,  without  being  viewed  or  searched, 
or  paying  any  manner  of  duty  ;  and  shall  not  he  compelled  to  leave 
their  bouses  or  lodgings  they  now  have  therein,  for  the  space  of  aiz 
weeks  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof.  ' 

IX.  The  oath,  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  cathdicks  as 
submit  to  their  majesties  gevertiment,  shall  be  the  oath  abovesaid, 
and  no  other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons,  who  AM  at  any  time  hereafter  break 
these  articks,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make  or  cause  any  other 
person,  or  persons,  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

XI.  The  lords  justices  and  general  do  promiM  to  use  their  nt- 
most  endeavours,  that  all  persons,  comprehended  in  the  abova* 
mentioned  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all  arrelts, 
and  executions  for  debtor  damage,  for  the  space  of  eight  moniha, 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  krds  justices  and  general  do  updertaha,  thai 
their  mi^ties  will  ratify  these  articles,  within  the  space  af  eight 
months,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  tbe  same 
shall  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliament. 

XIII.  And  whereas  Cok>nel  John  Brown  stood  indebted  to  several 
protestants,  by  judgments  of  record  ;  which  appearing  to  the  lata 
government,  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord  Lucan,  took  away  the 
effects  the  said  John  Brown  bad  to  answer  the  8aid  debts,  and  pro- 
mised to  clear  the  said  John  Brown  of  the  said  debt» :  which  eifiscta 
weiie  taken  for  the  publick  use  of  the  Irish,  and  their  army  :  for 
freeing  the  said  Lord  Lucan  of  the  said  engagement,  passed  on  the 
publick  account,  for  payment  of  the  said  protestants,  for  prevent* 
ing'the  ruin  of  the  said  John  Brown,  and  for  satisfaction  of  his  cre-i 
ditors,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  and  the  rest  of  per- 
sons, aforesaid,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  lords  justices,  and  heu* 
tenant-General  Ginckle,  shall  interpow  with  the  king  and  parlia* 
ment,  to  have  tbe  estates  secured  to  roman  catholtcks,  by  articlea 
and  capitulations  in  this  kingdom,  charged  with,  and  equally  liable 
to  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  said  debts,  as  the  said  Loitl 
Lucan,  upon  stating  accounts  with  the  said  John  Brown,  shall  cer- 
tify under  his  hand,  that  tbe  effects  taken  from  the  said  John  Brown 
amount  unto ;  accounts  are  to  be  stated,  and  the  balance  certified 
\kj  the  said  Lord  L^can,  in  twenty-one  days  after  the  date  hereof  s 
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For  th&itnie  performance  hereof,  we  bate  hereunto  set  our 
handsf  ^ 

Charles  Porter^ 
Tho,  Conmgtby, 
Bar.  De  Ginckle^ 
Lvean, 
Gallmcy, 
N.  Purcel, 
Ptcacnl,  j^^.  Cysack, 

'  Scravtfimore,  Tkeobaid  Butler, 

H.  Maccay,  John  Brown^ 

'P.Talnuuh.  Qer.DUUm. 

n.  The  MILITARY  ARTICLES, 

Agreed  upon  between  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Ldeutenant-Creneral,  and 

'    Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English  Army,  on  the  one  side ;   and 

the  Uentenant-CreneralSf  D'Ussoon,  and  De  Tesse,  Commanders 

in  Chief  of  the  Irish  Army,,  on  the  other  side;  and  the  General 

Ojficers  hereunto  subscribing* 

1.  nnHAT  all  peraong,  without  any  exceptions,  of  what  quality 
A-  or  condition  soever,  that  are  willing  to  leave  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  shall  have  free  leave  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  to  any 
country  (England  and  Scotland  excepted)  where  they  think  6t,  with 
their  Ikmilies,  'household-stuff,  plate  and  jewels. 

lH  That  all  the  general  officers,  colonels,  and  generally  all  other 
oflteers.  of  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot-guards;  troops,  dragoons, 
soldiers  of  aU  kinds,  that  are  in  any  garison,  place,  or  post,  now 
In  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  or  incamped  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Clare,  or  Kerry,  as,  also,  those  called  rstpparees,  or  volunteers, 
that  are  willing  to  go  beyond  seas,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  free  li* 
berty  to  imbarque  themselves  wheresoever  the  ships  are,  that  are 
appointed  to  transport  them ;  and  to  come  in  whole  bodies,  as  they 
are  now  composed,  or  in  parties,  companies,  or  otherwise,  without 
having  any  impediment,  directly  or  indirectly. 

III.  That  aU  persons  above-mentioned,  that  are  willing  to  leave 
Ireknd,  and  go  into  France,  have  leave  to  declare  it  at  the  places 
and  ti^iet  hereafter  mentioned,  viz,  the  troops'  in  Limerick,  on 
TneiAay  next,  at  Litnerick^  the  horse  at  their  camp,'  on  Wednes- 
day ;  iad  the  other  forces  that  are  dispersed  in  the  counties  of 
Clare^  Kerry,  and  Cork,  the  18th  day  of  this  instant,  and  on  no 
odier,  before  Monsieur  Tumeron,  the  French  intendant,  and  Co- 
lonel WitheTa;>and  after  such  declaration  so  made,  the  troops, 
that  will  so  into  France,  must  remain  under  the  command  and  dis« 
cipline  Of  their  officers,  that  are  to  conduct  them  thither :  and  de- 
aertera  of  each  side  shall  be  given  up,  and  punished  accord- 

IV»  That  all  English  and  Scotch  officers,  that  serve  now  in  Ire- 
land, shall  be  included  in  this  capitulation,  as  well  for  the  security 
of  their  estates  andgoods,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  if 

VOL.  X*  I* 
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tibej  are  willipg  to  remain  liei«)  as  lor  patting  freely  int6  Frailce, 
or  any  other  country  to  serve. 

y.  That  all  the  general  French  officers,  the  intendant,  the  en- 
gineerg,  the  commissariet  at  war,  and  other  artillery ;  the  trea- 
aiirery  and  other  French  officers,  strangers,  and  others,  whatsoever, 
that  are  in  Sligo,  Ross,  Clare,  or  in  the  army,  or  that  do  trade  or 
commerce,  or  are  otherways  employed  in  any  kind  of  station  or 
condition,  shall  have  leave  to  pass  into  France,  or  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  shall  have  leave  to  ship  themselves,  with  all  their  hbrses, 
equipage,  plate,  papers,  and  all  other  effects  whatsoever;  and  iAiat 
General  Ginckle  will  order  pass-ports  for  them,  convoys^  and  car- 
riages hy  land  and  water,  to  carry  them  safe  from  Limerick  to  the 
ships  where  they  shall  he  imbarqued,  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  said  carriages,  or  those  that  are  employed  therein,  with  their 
horses,  carts,  boats,  and  shallops. 

VI.  That,  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  equipages,  merchandise,  horses, 
money,  plate,  or  other  moveables,  or  iiousehold*stuff,  belonging 
to  the  said  Irish  troops,  or  to  the  French  officers,  or  other  particu- 
hr  persons  whatsoever,  be  robbed,  destroyed,  or  taken  away  by 
the  troops  of  the  said  general,  the  sa!d  general  will  order  it  to  be 
vettored,  or  payment  to  be  made,  accoraing  to  the  vailoe  that  is 
giTCQ  in,  upon  oath,  by  the  person  so  fobl^  or  plundelM ;  and 
die  said  Irish  troops  to  be  transported,  afs  aforesaid,  Unfl  all  pdr- 
mniM  belonging  to  them,  are  to  observe  ig&o4  otdttn  In  their  Kntef  dh 
and  quarters,  and  shall  restore  wha^ver  they  ^all  take  fh>m  tfab 
eoilntry,  or  make  satitfaotion  Ibr  the  same. 

Vlt.  That,  to  facHUatie  tk^e  tramtporting  of  the  trei^ps,  the  ge- 
vueral  wiH  ftimisk  fifty  ships,  and  each  ship  burden  tf#o4iondr<^ 
tons;  for  wliiok,  thfe  p^ewonft,  to  be  ti<ampdrt<ed,  shaH  not  be 
obliged  to  pay;  and  twenty  move,  if  the¥eiiMlbeo(Hrlt9k]^,'1iHthotit 
their  payitig  for  tbem;  and,  if  ahyof  the  said  ^ips  shall  k^e^dTlesser 
.  bvurden,  he  wiH  fiimi^  more  in  wuttber  to  eottrite<¥tfl,  andaNQ]^^^ 
two  men  of  war  to  imbarqae  the  prtKci{M]  oiSbeH,  and  senfe  iSr  k 
convoy  to  the  vessels  of  burdien. 

VIII.  That  a  commissary  sh^l  be  iilllkiediat«ff  MMrt  t^^  CfoHt,  fb 
visit  the  traaaport-shlps,  and  see  what  conditfon  l!f^  M'e  ^  foriMril- 
lag ;  and  tka^  as  soon  as  they  are  feady,  the  tM^»,  to  %e  'ti*atfs<- 
ported,  shaK  iiarch  with  all  oonrvenietit  speed  th^  w«aMkt  way,  fn 
order  to  be  imbarqued  there ;  andf,  if  there  shai  b^^any  mofe  men 
to  be  transported,  than  can  be  carried  off  in  tlffr  Md  iftfty  ships^ 
the  rest  shall  quit  Ike  Bnghsh  town  of  limertck^  ^lind  mtfroh  to 
suck  ^[narters  as  shall  be  appointed  ^r  tk^m,  eoMv^i^t  ftir  Aieir 
tranaportaifdn,  wkeM  tkcy  shaft  leMaiO,  till  the  elhfer  tW^My 
skips  are  ready,  wfaick  ai^tobe  in  a  nroMth^  t%ne;  SMdYriajr iits 
barq«e  m  any  French  4iiip^  that  may  oottiein  Hie  mean  %itaie. 

K.  Tbatthesi(^dshipsAail  be  fumished^itli  forage  for  hoftes, 
and  all  necessary  provisions,  to  subsist  the  officers,  troops,  dtk*' 
goons,  and  «oklicrt,  MfdUlt  otlier perifona,  that  10^  th^pp^  toke 
trgtisported  Into  FVance ;  m/hS^  pra^k>ns  shah  be  (M^4br,  m  iMH 
as  all  ia  disimbarqned  at  Brest,  opNanto8,o&the'4iMst'ef9Hlia»p 
•r  any  other  port  in  France  theycan  make. 
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X.  And,  to  iecure  the  return  of  the  said  ships  (the  danger  of  the 
seas  excepted)  and  the  payment  for  the  said  provisions,  sufficient 
hoAtages  j^all  be  given. 

XL  That  the  garisons  of  Gare-Castle,  Ross,  and  all  other  foot 
that  are  in  garisono,  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry^ 
sImH  have  the  advantage  of  this  capitulation  ;  and  such  part  of  the 
garisons^  as  design  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  shall  march  out  with  their 
amis>  baggage,  drums  beating,  ball  in  mouth,  match  lighted  at 
both  ends,  colours  flying,  with  all  their  provisions,  and  half  the 
ammunition,  that  is  in  the  said  garison's  town,  with  the  horse  that 
march  to  be  transported ;  or,  if  then  there  is  not  shipping  enough, 
the  body  of  foot,  that  is  to  be  transported  next  after  the  borse; 
General  Ginckle  will  order,  that  they  be  furnished  with  carriages 
ibr  that  purpose^  and  what  provision  they  shall  want  for  their 
march,  they  paying  for  the  said  provisions,  or  else,  that  they  may 
take  it  out  of  their  own  magazines. 

XU.  That  all  the  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  that  are  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
capitulation ;  and  that  such,  as  will  pass  into  France,  shall  have 
quarters  given  them  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  a-part 
from  the  troops  commanded  by  General  Ginckle,  until  they  can 
be  shipped;  and,  within  their  quarters,  they  shall  pay  mr  all 
things,  excepting  hrwge,  and  pasture  for  their  horses,  which  shall 
be  furnished  gratis. 

Xni.  Those  of  the  garison  of  Sligo,  that  are  joined  to  the  Irish 
army,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  capitulation ;  and  orders  shall  be 
aent  to  them,  that  are  to  convey  them  up,  to  bring  thenl  hither  to 
Lifltterick  the  shortest  way. 

XIV.  The  Irish  may  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred  horse, 
including  horses  for  the  officers,  which  shall  be  transported  gratis  ; 
and,  as  for  the  troops  that  stay  behind,  they  shall  dispose  oi  them- 
selves^  as  they  shall  think  fit,  giving  up  their  arms  and  horses,  to 
ioeh  persons  as  the  general  shall  appoint. 

XV.  It  shall  be  permitted,  for  those  that  are  appointed  to  take 
care  for  the  subsistence  of  the  horse,  that  are  willing  to  go  into 
France,  to  buy  hay  and  com  at  the  king's  rates,  where-ever  they  can 
find  it,  in  the  qvarters  that  are  assigpied  for  them,  without  any 
ktt  or  molestation,  and  to  carry  all  necessary  provisions  out  of  the 
otty  of  Limerick;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  general  will  furnish 
convenient  carriages  for  them,  to  the  place  where  they  shall  be  im* 
baraucd. 

lEVl.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  hay,  preserved  in  the 
storef  of  the  coanty  of*  Kerry,  for  the  horses  that  shall  be  imbar- 
qoed ;  smd,  if  there  be  not  enough,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  buy  hay  and 
oats,  whcfMver  they  shall  be  found,  at  the  king's  rates. 

XVU.  That  all  prisoners  of  war,  that  were  tn  Ireland  the 
tWi^ty-sClghth  of  September,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides; 
imd  the  general  promises  to  use  his  endeavours,  that  the  prison- 
ers, lfta€  arc  in  England  and  Flanders,  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
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XVIII.  The  general  will  cause  provisions  and  medicines  to  be  fur- 
nished  to  the  sick  and  wounded  officers,  troops,  dragoons,  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Irish  army,  that  cannot  pass  into  France  at  the  first^ 
imbarquement ;  and,  after  they  are  cured,  will  then  order  ships  . 
to  pass  into  France,  if  they  are  willing. 

XIX.  That,  at  the  signing  hereof,  the  general  will  send  a  ship 
express  to  France;  and  then,  besides,  will  furnish  two  small 
ships,  of  those  that  are  now  in  the  river  of  Limerick,  to  transport 
two  persons  into  France,  that  are  to  be  sent  to  give  notice  of  this 
treaty ;  and  that  the  commanders  of  the  said  ships  shaQ  have  or 
ders  to  put  a  shore  at  the  next  place  of  France,  where  they  shall 
make. 

'  XX.  Tliat  all  those  of  the  said  troops,  officers,  and  others,  of 
what  character  soever,  that  would  pass  into  France,  shall  not  be 
stopped,  on  the  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretence. 

^aI.  If,  after  signing  this  present  treaty)  and  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  fleet,  a  French  packet-boat,  or  other  transport-ship, 
shall  arrive  from  France,  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  general 
will  order  a  passport,  not  only  for  such  as  must  go  on  board  the 
said  ship,  but  to  the  ships  to  come  to  the  nearest  port,  to  the 
place  where  the  troops,  to  be  transported,  shall  be  quartered. 

XXII.  Ihat,  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet,  there  shall  be  a 
free  communication,  and  passage,  between  it  and  the  aboyesaid. 
troops;   and  'especially,  for  all  those  that  have  passes  from  the 
chief  commanders  of  the  said  fleet,  or  from  Monsieur  Tumeronj , 
the  intendant. 

XXin.  In  consideration  of  the  present  capitulation,  the  town, 
of  Limerick  shall  be  delivered,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ge- 
neral, or  any  other  person  he  shall  appoint,  at  the  time  and  days 
hereafter  specified,  viz.  the  Irish  town,  except  the  magazines  and 
hospital,  on  the  day  of  signing  the  present  articles ;  and,  as  foe' 
the  English  town,  it  shall  remain,  together  with  the  island,  and, 
the  free  passage  of  Thomond-Bridge,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
Irish  army  that  are  in  the  ffarisoii,  or  that  shall  hereafter  come 
from  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Sligo,  and  other  places 
id>ove-mentioned,  until  there  be  convenience  fi)und  for  their  trans- 
portation. 

XXIV.  And,  to  prevent  all  disorders  that  may  happen  between 
the  earisons,  that  the  general  shall  place  in  the  Irish  town,  which 
ihallbe  delivered  to  him,  and  the  Irish  troopers  that  shall  remain  in. 
the  English  town  and  island :  which  they  may  do,  until  the  troops 
beimharqued  on  the  first  fifty  ships  that  shall  be  gone  for  France, 
and  no  longer;  they  shall  intrench  themselves  on  both  sides,  ta 
hinder  the  communication  of  the  said  garisons  ;  and  it  shall  be 
prohibited  on  both  sides,  to  offer  any  thing  offensive^  and  the  par- 
lies offending  shall  be  punished  on  either  side. 

iKy.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  garison  to  march  out 
all  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  as  their  can  be  imbarqued,  with 
arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  match  lighted  at  both  ends,  bullet 
in  mouth,  cokmra  flying,  six  brass  guns,  such  as  the  besieged  will 
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choose,  two  mortar-pieces,  and  half  the  ammunition  that  ig  now  in 
the  magazines  of  the  said  place :  and,  for  this  purpose,  an  inven- 
tory of  all  the  ammunition  of  the  said  ga^ison  shall  be  made,  in 
the  presence  of  any  person  that  the  general  shall  appoint,  the  next 
day  after  the  present  articles  shall  be  signed. 

aXVI.  All  the  magazines  of  provisions  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  now  employed  to  take  care  of  the  same,  for 
the  subsistence  of  those  of  the  Irish  army  that  will  pass  into  France ; 
and  that,  if  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  in  the  stores,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  said  troops,  while  they  stay  in  this  kingdom,  and  are 
crossing  the  seas,  that,  upon  giving  account  of  tbeir  number, 'the 
general  will  furnish  them  with  sufficient  provisions,  at  the  king's 
rates;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  free  market  at  Limerick,  and  other . 
^uarters^  where  the  said  troops  shall  be ;  and,  in  case  any'  provi- 
sions shall  remain  in  the  magazines  of  Limerick,  when  the  to?ni 
shall  be  given  up,  it  shall  be  valued,  and  the  price  deducted  out  of. 
what  is  to  be  paid  for  the  provisions  to  be  furnished^  to  the  troops, 
oh.  shipboard. 

XXVII.  That  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land,  and  alsoj 
at  sea,  with  respect  to  the  ships,  whether  English,  Dutch,  or 
French,  designed  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  troops,  until 
they  be  returned  to  their  respective  harbours;  and  that,  on  both 
sides,  they  shall  be  furnished  sufficiently  with  passports,  both  the 
ships  and  men  ;  and,  if  any  sea  commander,  or  captain  of  a  ship^ 
or  any  officeri  troop,  dragoon,  soldier,  or  other  person,  shall  actcon- 
trary  to  this  cessation,  the  persons,  so  acting,  shidl  be  punish- 
ed GB  either  side,  iand  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  wrong  done ; 
and  officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Limerick,  Uy 
give  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  and  French  fleets,  of 
tb^  present  conjuncture,  that  they  may  observe  the  cessation  of 
mrms  accordingly. 

'  XXVIII.  That,  for  the  security  of  the  execution  of  this  present 

capitulation,  and  of  each  article  herein  contained,  the  besieged 

shall  give  the  following  hostages'        and  the  general  shall  give*— * 

XXIX.  If,  before  this  capitulation  is  fully  executed,  there  hap* 

pens  any  change  in  the  government,  or  command  of  the  army, 

I  which  is  now  commanded  by  General  Ginckk;  all  those,  that 

shall  be  appointed  to  command  the  same,  shall  be  obliged  to  ob- 

I  serve  and  execute  what  is  specified  in  these  articles,  or  cause  it  to 

be  executed  punctually,  and  shall  not  act  contrary,  on  any  ac- 

1  cbunt  whatsoever. 

'  '  October^  1691.  BARON  DE  GINCKLE. 
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THAT  the  sword  hath  thus  long  been  kept  from  destroying 
among  us,  is  a  blessing  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  under* 
*^d«  unlMs  we  consider  the  woeful  desolation  it  hath  made  in  all 
'^^'^hbouring  nations  {  nor  are  they  at  ail  sensible  how  DMich  tfaey 
<^e  iQ  Q^^  and  their  majesties,  for  keeping  us  in  tieaee>  wbo^rive 
the  ]gag^  encouragement  to  this  intended  descent^  which  must  turn 
^"^  land  into  an  Aceldama,  and  will  make  such  woeful  havock  of 
^"r  lives  and  fortunes,  while  one  party  fights  for  safety,  and  the 
<^ther  for  revenge,  that  no  age  can  parallel  the  horrid  consequences 
^^  such  a  civil  war  as  this  will  prove.  And,  if  papists  onW  (blind*- 
^d  by  zeal  for  their  religion,  and  blown  up  with  hopes  or  absolute 
Empire)  encouraged  this  bloody  design,  it  would  be  no  wonder, 
^d  could  have  no  siiccess,  considering  the  general  aversion  of  the 
people  to  them,  and  the  fresh  instances  of  their  insolence  and 
cruelty. 

But  alas !  it  appears  that  many,  who  call  themselves  PhHeat- 
ants,  are  engaged  in  this  fttal  conspiraay  against  their  reiigion, 
and  their  native  country;  whidi  is  so  prodi|^ious  and  amazing,  that 
li  man  would  wonder  who  hath  bewitched  these  foolish  Gatotitns 
to  push  on  tibeir  own  and  the  church's  ruin :  and  every  one  must 
be  inquisitive  into  the  specious  pretences  by  which  these  men  are 
induced  to  become  t  W  own  executioners. 

Now  the  pretended  osotiveB  are  these : 

1.  Repairing  the  iqjury  done  to  the  late  king. 

2.  Delivering  us  from  die  oppressions  we  suffer  under  the  present 
king. 

3.  Settling  the  government  upon  its  old  basis. 

4.  Securing  the  Protestant  religion  for  all  futuie  ages. 

Now  it  becomes  every  true  Enghsh  Protestant  to  examine  these 
pretences  very  well,  before  he  venture  on  a  thing  of  so  evil  appear- 
ance and  dangerous  consequence,  as  is  the  joining  with  these  in- 
vaders. 

•  Vide  Uw  flsth  aitide  in  ttie  caUlogoe  of  pamphleu. 
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¥int,  it  18  pretended^  the  kle  king  watnnjuAtlj  deprived  of  hw 
bfrtli-rigbt  by  his  sob^ti,  who,  by  nature  and  oaths,  w^re  bonnd 
to  defend  him  in  the  poaseiaion  of  it :  and,  now  that  he  comes  to 
demand  hisomn^  all  tbafe  erer  wete  his  sofajects  must  either  assist, 
QT  at  least  not  oppose  him. 

But  let  it  be  considered,  that  all  the  late  kiog^b  saftrings  vete 
owing  to»  and  caused  by  the  counsels  of  his  Popish  priests,  and  the 
bigots  of  that  persuasion :  protestants  were  not  the  aggressors ;  he 
might  have  kept  his  possession  to  this  day  undistufbed,  if  ht  had 
not  made  such  open  and  bold  attempts  upon  onr  laws,  our  religion, 
and  properties;  so  that  he  was  the  first  and  only  cause  of  his  own 
suflmngs:  and  why  should  millions  be  m^veo  in  blood  and  min, 
who  arc  perfectly  innocent  of  doing  this  injury?  No  free  nation  didf 
cter  hear  more  or  greater  injuries,  or  endure  such  violences  so  long « 
or  so  patiently  as  we  did :  and,  when  some  stop  was  to  be  pnt  t« 
the  final  ruin  of  our  liberties  and  religion,  it  was  done  at  first  by 
petitions  and  complaints ;  and,  when  they  were  despised,  none  biit 
^efensife  arms  were  taken  up  by  some  few,  and  by  a  foreigw 
prince,  only  to  corer  their  heads,  while  the  grievances  were 
Mriy  ledressed  ;  not  to  take  away  his  rights,  bnt  to  secore  our 
own.  Nor  did  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  these  gentlemen,  devest 
^ar  deprive  him  of  his  throne,  but  owned  his  right  by  omrtng  a 
treaty,  during  the  continuance  of  whieh.  he  disbanded  his  army, 
dissolved  his  gofemment,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  attaanptedf 
to  desert  the  uirone,and  seek  aids  from  anenem/s  country,  wnidi 
night  secure  him  against  redressing  any  grievances,  and  enable 
liim  to  be  revenged  upon  the  injurid  complainers.  We  did  not 
asake  the  throne  vacant ;  but  the  late  archbishop,  and  other  peers 
nt  Gnildlhall,  believed  he  had  left  It  void,  or  else  they  would  not^ 
without  his  consent,  have  seized  on  tftie  administration  of  govern* 
ment,  secured  his  chancellor,  taken  possession  of  the  Tower,  and 
oflbted  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  left  u»  in  anarchy,  and  we  provided  for  ourselres  in  the  test 
manner  sucik  a  jonetwe  would  allow.  I  will  not  inquire  now,  whe« 
ther  these  sutgjects,  who  are  so  zealous  for  his  return,  were  noC 
bonnd  lo  do  more  than  they  did,  to  keep  him  in  his  throne,  while 
he  had  it;  lAieir  conscience  then  permitted  diem  to  look  on,  and  let 
him  sink,  while  his. security  had  been  far  more  easily  compassed : 
hot  they,  who  have  now  th^  unseasonable  pangs  of  their  old  loy« 
riHy,  muet  consider,  that  a  man  may  leave  his  right  when  he  plea- 
seth,  but  may  not  take  it  aealn  at  his  pleasure,  espeeisMy  not  by 
fiMPce,  and  this  moat  especially  as  to  sovereign  power.  Somebody 
must  govern,  when  he  would  not;  the  next  undoubted  heir,  in  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  must;  and  whoever  doth  govern  in  chief  in 
this  nation  must  be  king,  by  our  constitution,  and  must  have 
power  snflkient  to  protect  himself  and  the  nation  against  aH  their 
enemies ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  swearing  new  allegiance. 
Now,  when  a  king  and  oueen  are  deeknred,  siAmitted*  to,  and 
owned  by  oaths,  md  all  oAer  BSetiiods  required  in  such  case,  fhie 
king  is  not  at  liberty  to^  f^m  up  bis  owa  poWer,  and  the  protee^ 

l4 
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tJoD  of  u»»  nor  are  the  people,  free  to  join  with  him  that  deterted 
them,  or  to  venture  their  necks,  or  their  country^s  ruin>  to  restore 
him.    I  dare  say,  that  the  F!rench  king  will  not  grant,  that  the  c\r 
tizens  of  those  cities,  who  were  subjects  to  Spain,  or  the  emperoff 
and  bound  by  oath  to  those  princes  (but  have  now  submitted  to  him, 
and  sworn  new  allegiance)  are  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  by  vertue  of  their  old  oaths,  to  restore  those  cities  to  their 
former  masters ;  doubtless,  he  would  solve  their  scruples  with  a 
haltor,  if  he  found  they  attempted  it.  Besides  the  injuries,  as  they 
are  called,  done  to  the  late  king  by  his  own  acts,  if  they  were  ca* 
pable  of  reparation,  must  not  be  repaired  with  the  injuring,  yea, 
ruining  many  thousand  innocent  persons,  who  must  unavoidably 
lose  their  lives,  and  be  undone  in  their  estates  by  his  returning  by: 
force.    The  present  king  and  his  army  are  bound  by  oaths,  dutyf 
and  interest,  to  oppose  him ;  so  are  all  now  protected  by  him,  an4 
who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  it  is  certain,  all  that  are 
ttot  perjured  hypocrites  will  do  so  ;  and  then,   what  Englishman's 
bowels  must  not  bleed  to  consider  what  murders,  burning,  pluB-^ 
dering,  and  destruction  he  brings  upon  his  native  country,  who  en« 
courages  the  aggressors  ?   If  be  has  any  kindness  for  us,  whpm  he 
calls  his  subjects,  he  would  rather  sit  quietly  under  his  single  in* 
juries,  than  wish,  or,  however,  attempt  to  be  restored  by  blood  and 
an  universal  ruin  ;  and,  if  he  has  no  pity  for  us,  why  should  we 
be  so  concerned  for  him,  as  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  his 
revenge i  He  went  aw^y,  while  a  treaty  was  on  foot,  and  nothing 
hnt  a  treaty  can  restore  him  fairly ;  which  he  never  yet  offere<C 
We  did  not  force  him  to  go  away  in  disguise,  and,  if  he  will  force 
himself  upon  us  agaiu,  by  French  dragoons  and  Irish  cut^throata, 
we  may  and  must  oppose  him ;  for  our  allegiance  is  now  trans-, 
ferred  to  ^mother.    Fmally,  ther^  is  no  injury  to  any  but  himself, 
and  those  who  run  into  voluntarv  exile  with  him,  by  his  being  out 
of  the  possession:  the  monarchy,  the  law,  the  church,  and  pro- 
perty are  all  in  better  estate,  than  ii\  his  time;  and  all  these,  with 
innumerable  private  persons,  must  be  irreparably  injured  by  his 
return  in  an  hostile  manner.    So  that  there  can  be  no  reaaon  to  re* 
dress  the  suiferingv,  he  owes  to  his  own  faults,  by  so  many  publick. 
and  private  injuries.    If  it  be  pleaded,  that  he,   who  was  born  to  a. 
kingdom,  really  wants  subsistence,  I  reply,  that,  if  he  would  seek 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  of  his  late  subjects,  he  might,  by 
a  fair  treaty  set  on  foot,  not  only  restore  the  exiles,  but  have  a  suf- 
ficient and  honourable  maintenance  from  this  government;  but, 
while  the  war,  he  makes  upon  it,  puts  us  to  so  great  expence,  he, 
cannot  expect  it,  nor  imagine  we  should  give  him  a  supply  to  ena-, 
Ue  him  to  ruin  us. 

The  second  pretence,  why  we  should  assist  towards  his  restora- 
tion,  is,  to  deliver  ourselves  from  the  oppression  we  suffer  under 
the  present  king :  and,  to  set  off  this  with  a  better  gloas,  the  late, 
reign  is  magnified  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  tools,  and  this  blacken-, 
ed ;  freedom  from  taxes  then  is  made  a  rare  instance  of  his  gentle-  , 
oessj  and  the  present  impositions  heightened,  with  all  the  rbeto?. 
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vid[  imaginable,  to  represent  this  king  as  an  oppressor.  Theflou- 
fbbinjir  of  trade  then  is  extolled,  the  decay  of  it  now  odiouf4y  iosi- 
Miiated,  and  jBTreat  hopes  are  givjen  of  golden  days,  upon  the  return 
frf  James  the  Just ;  he  is  to  make  us  all  happy. 

Now,  to  answer  this,  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  satyr  on  that 
veign,  or  a  panegyrick  on  this ;,  that  is  so  well  remembered,  and 
tliis  so  fully  known,  that  all  unprejudiced  people  see  on  which  side 
the  truth  lies.  But  it  is  great  pity  they,  who  have  the  wit  to  in- 
vent or  urge  this  plea,  have  not  a  memory  to  remind  them,  that 
none  complained  more  of  the  danger  of  law  and  religion,  of  o<ir 
Ihres  and  fortunes  in  that  reign,  than  many  who  have  this  hio^h  opi- 
nion of  it  now;  the  cruel  severities  in  the  west,  the  high  commis* 
sion,  turning  out  of  office  all  good  protestants,  attempting  to  re- 
verse all  the  penal  laws,  putting  unqualiBed  men  into  all  places  of 
trust,  profit,  and  power,  excluding  the  fellows  of  Magdalen,  and 
putting  in  papists,  with  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  bishops^ 
were  tboueht  oppressions  then  ;  but  now  all  these  are  buried  in  ob- 
livion, and  those  taxes  which  the  late  king,  and  his  ally  of  France, 
widi  their  abettors,  alone  make  necessary  to  this  frugal  prince, 
these  are  our  only  grievance,  and  this  king's  unpardonable  crime. 
The  late  king  had  one  tax,  and  might,  yea,  would  have  had  more 
lor  the  glorious  design  of  enslaving  his  subjects,  if  he  could  have 
got  a  parliament  to  his  purpose,  which  he  vigorously  endeavoured ; 
and  it  was,  because  he  was  sure  he  must  satisfy  his  people  in  their 
just  complaints,  whenever  he  asked  a  supply,  that  he  durst  not  ask 
it  of  a  freely  chosen  parliament ;  yet  then  we  were  iu  peace  with  all 
nations,  and  now  he  hath  intangled  us  in  a  war  with  the  worst  enemy 
in  Europe.  Assessments  then  were  not  needed,  but  to  hasten  our 
ruin ;  now  ther  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  safety,  and  made 
%o  by  him,  and  his  complaining  friends.  Yet  still  what  grievance^ 
are  diese  taxes,  in  comparison  of  what  is  laid  on  the  French  slaves, 
into  whose  condition  we  were  intended  to  be  brought  ?  There  ia  a 
vast  difierence  between  losing  our  property  for  ever,  and  paying 
•ome  part  of  our  profits  to  secure  the  rest,  and  our  inheritances  to 
our  posterity,  as  well  as  ourselves.  Besides,  should  we  not  leap 
•ttt^f  the  frying-pan,  into  the  fire,  if,  to  avoid  tolerable  payments, 
we  should  rashlv  bring  a  fatal  war  to  our  doors,  that  must  last  till 
more  than  one  naif  of  the  nation  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  utterly, 
and  almost  irrecoverably,  impoverished  ?  This,  I  am  sure,  is  vo- 
Imitarily  to  change  our  whips  for  scorpions.  We  have  paid  at 
much  formeriy  for  assisting  France  to  ruin  Europe,  and  maintain 
vice  at  home,  as  now  serves  to  deliver  Europe,  ana  secure  our  native- 
country  and  religion,  from  utter  destruction:  nor  are  the  sums 
considerable,  reckiming  the  abatementof chimney-money,  which  we 
have  paid  to  this  government;  no  country  in  Europe  hath  paid  so 
litOe  in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  these  last  three  years  of  war : 
and  if  the  late  king  return,  England  must  pay  all  the  sums  borrow- 
ed of  France,  to  maintain  bim  abroad,  to  keep  Ireland,  and  to  dia» 
cfaaigethe  forces,  that  come  to  thrust  bim  on  us,  and  must  stay  to 
compete  :tl»e  happy  design  of  setting  up  popery  and  slavery,  the 
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BSlDral  coiit«%aeiiee»  #f  hit  restoration ;  and  it  k  wcU»  if  arr«aia.€f 
cfaimney-moneyy  and  other  publtck  monies,  be  not  called  for,  to 
cany  on  to  gkrioat  a  work :  to  that,  iC  England  rebel  against  the 
present  king,  to  avoid  the  burdent  now  upon  them,  they  expose 
themaeWes  to  ten  tknet  greater  Uxet  for  many  yeart,  and  it  can 
end  in  nothing  but  the  utter  impoverishing  of  tbe  whole  nation^ 
etpeciaUy,  the  protestant  part  of  it,  who,  by  their  poverty  tviU  b«<- 
oome  a  more  easy  prey.    As  for  trade,  tbe  decay  of  it  bebcan  in  the 
late  king's  lime,  and  it  is  the  war  whidi  he  and  France  b:)th  engag- 
ed us  in,  that  still  keeps  it  at  a  low  ebb ;  so  that  far  tbe  kte  king't 
fricndt  to  expote  the  present  government,  for  this,  is  like  a  con* 
jnrev's  complaining  of  the  storms  he  raises.  That  in^nious  history 
of  Bishop  King's,  of  the  estate  of  the  protestants  in  Ireland,  under 
King  James,  makes  it  out,  that  the  late  king  leaned  and  bal^d  the 
increase  of  trade,  which  made  him  use  aU  means  to  hinder  it  ^  and 
tdl  the  woiid  sees,  that  no  absolute  monarch,  as  be  afiectt  to  be^ 
liket  that  his  siaiijieets  should  gvetw  rich  by  trade.    But  our  present 
kiiig»  so  soon  as  he  can  have  peaee,  will  make  it  his  first  care  tn 
promote  trade  here,  as  he  did  in  the  country  he  came  from;  and, 
c9Ktt  in  the  diffictiftt  times  he  had,  trade  hath  been  a  great  pnrt  of 
his  and  his  parliament's  care.    Finally,  if  men  can  remember  the 
times,  that  are  so  lately  past,  when  law  and  right  was  only  the 
king's  pleasure,  dictated  by  mercenary  judges;  when  no  party  bni 
the  papists  flourished ;  when  a  general  consternation  had  stopped 
ril  business,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  happy  by  his  return,  who 
caused  all  these  miseries :  and  they  must  expect,  now  he  hath 
more  perfectly  learned  the  French  methods,  of  making  a  king  tbe 
pteatest  of  monarchs,  by  making  hia  sufcgects  the  vilMt  of  ilaaes,  that 
fie  will  practise  it  with  greater  industry  and  application  than  ever, 
to  put  it  eternally  out  of  his  sufajects  power,  to  protect  themselvea 
again :  for  oppressing  his  people  which  wat  but  expedient  before* 
wiU  now  be  thought  absolutely  necessarv.     So  that  nothing  can  he 
mofe  nnpiwhable,  not  to  say  impossiUe,  than  far  Sngland  to  be 
happy  under  him,  that  attempted  to  make  her  mssarable  witkant 
^ny  pvovooation,  and  must  return  with  the  same  prinetplea  and  do* 
signs,  the  same  counsellors  and  interests  he  had  befiire,  and  with  aU 
Uie  additioti  that  revenge,  hatred,  and  fear  can  make  to  an  angry 
and  implacable  mind.    But  it  may  be  taid,  his  deaiwhought  esv 
perience  of  the  ill  success  of  these  methods  will  make  him  rule  mora 
moderatehr,  if  he  be  restored :  to  which  Ireply^  Cdbm,  jhhi  oaantM 
miUat.    The  fore^^ited  book  of  Bishop  King's  demonstrates,  that, 
after  he  had  hmi  En^and  and  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  Imlan4 
mpaa  Ins  return  hither  firomFranoe,  he  wvsmora  arbttrary  and  head 
to  hit  protestant  obedient  auliiecAa  timn  ever  he  had  been  befeee^ 
even  though  it  waa  against  hss  ritible  iaterest,  and  landed  to  die* 
gnat  aft  tlM  pn>tettanti^  who  would  baoe  aaiwad  him  there.    Hit  dn» 
elaeing  bimadf  pepMt  at  firat  heip^  and  all  his  aetions  sinoe,  thaw 
that  he  prefietra  bit  wiU,  and  anobttkiate  pmwntghit own meihod% 
fer  above  his  true  interest;  whence  it mttowt,  mt  we  v«inlye»» 
pent  from  one  of  hia  temper,  that  either  hit  put  eapenBno%  oaJua 
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futort  interetty  Aonld  teach  him  moderation,  %ny  longer  tban  tHl 
be  bath  power  to  oppress  us :  and,  if  he  should,  by  a  UMVsand  pra- 
oises  or  baths,  engage  to  rule  bv  law,  bia  frequent  ^reaeh  of  botih 
hath  given  us  no  reason  to  trust  him ;  and  the  religion  he  profieBses 
can  so  easily  dispense  with  both,  that  neither  of  them  give  «s  any 
security  from  that  sort  of  obligations.  The  interests  of  popery  and 
France  require  he  should  be  absdute,  and  bts  nature  spurs  him  oti 
to  it,  and  nothing  but  fear  can  for  a  moment  re»traia  him  from  be- 
ing so.  What  a  shadow  of  a  dream  then  must  this  be  of  proteatant 
subjects  being  happy,  under  a  bigotted  poptab  prince  of  such  a 
temper? 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  said,  we  bare  changed  our  dd  hereditary 
monarchy  into  one  merely  elective,  and,  by  degrees,  shall  bring  it  to 
a  commonwealth ;  nor  can  any  thing  prevent  diis,  which  will  be  of 
fatal  consequence  to  the  church,  but  our  restoking  the  late  kinfp; 
I  answer^  the  position  is  false,  and  the  consequence  a  mere  sham  : 
the  government  of  Ei^land  always  was»  and  ever  must  be  monar- 
chical ;  that  twelve  years,  when  it  was  endeavoured  to  make  it  odier- 
wise,  convinced  all  men,  that  all  prefects  to  the  contrary  mustcotne 
to  nothing.  As  for  tiiis  revolution,  it  is  not  lifcdy,  a  pajrliament 
which  made  an  entail  of  the  crown,  in  a  lineal  succeasion,  should 
be  forgetting  up  a  commonwealth,  or  altering  the  hereditary  nu^ 
narcby.  Jf  it  be  alledged,  there  was  a  great  Imach  as  to  die  person 
of  the  reigning  king,  it  is  replied,  he  himself  made  it,  and  they  did 
not  make,  but  find  the  throne  void.  And  there  have  been  greater 
breaches  since  the  conquest,  as  to  the  true  lineal  aoccesAton,  'and 
laying  aside,  yea,  deposing  the  reigning  king,  and  setting  up  bia 
son,  or  a  remoter  person,  which  indeed  was  an  iio^ry  to  the  king» 
ao  dapoeed  ;  but  still  the  monarchy  was  called  and  continued  to  be 
hereditary.  In  our  case,  the  king  deserted  us,  yea,  left  us  without 
any  government;  but  we  applm  to  bis  next  certain  heir,  with 
whom«  at  her  request,  and  lor  our  safety  and  ber's,  by  geoarai 
consent,  a  title  was  given  to  her  husbsmd  and  our  deliverer,  but 
Ais  only  for  life,  though  he  be  much  nearer  in  blood  to  tlie  rig^  of 
succession  than  either  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  Henry  the  Seventh, 
successively  made  kings  of  England,  And  the  saving  the  succeasion 
to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  her  heirs,  shews  Imw  fer  that  par^ 
liament  was  from  designing  any  suidi  thing  aa  a  commovweaMi, 
We  see  Hiilip  of  Spain,  who  nad  no  title  to  1^  king  oi  England,  but 
by  his  vMrnage  with  Queen  Mary,  was  made  king  at  her  request, 
and  in  her  right ;  but  he  had  not  merited  so  much  as  our  king,  and 
therefisre  hia  title  was  to  cease  at  her  death;  As  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  there  are  so  clear  indications  of  his  birth  being  aa  hnpostora^ 
and  thedesign  of  forming  that  prcynet  ia  ao  known  to  be  revenge 
on  the  princessesy  for  a&ering  to  their  religion,  and  to  get  moi^ 
tiaeto  force  popery  and  slavery  upon  us;  yea,  his  health  anA 
iduni^h  make  it  so  unUkely,  he  should  proceed  from  such  cravy 


parenta,  thattU  the  partias  eone^med  (mve  the  a(Amative  by  bet* 
ter  wimoasta  and  clearer  evidence^  and  the  people  of  EngIsM  i« 
parliaaaant  ^mt  hiaa  for  the  heir,  we  need  not  go  about  the  un-. 
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.  reasonable  task  of  proving  a  negative.  Wberfefore,  since  the  breaeli 
in  the  succession  was  the  late  king's  own  act,  and  only  concerns  his 
person,  and  a  supposed  unknown  heir,  we  are  not  to  answer  for  that ; 
and,  considering  the  hurry  bis  unexpected  desertion  put  all  things 
in,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  speedy  settlement,  the  friends  of 
the  old  English  monarchy  have  just  cause  to  rejoice  it  was  i^de  so 
near  die  old  foundation,  with  a  small  and  only  temporary  variation 
from  it,  which  was  also  absolutely  necessary  in  that  juncture  of 
afikirs :  and  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many  of  the  best  quality 
and  interest,  who  hate  the  notion  of  a  commonwealth  in  England, 
and  love  monarchy  as  well  as  any  of  the  late  king's  abettors ;  who 
freely  consented,  and  firmly  adhere  to  this  establishment.     If  it  be 
objected,  that  King  William  was  bred  up  in  a  comi^pnwealth,  and 
inclines  to  that  form  of  government ;  it  is  answered,  he  doth  and 
may  like  it  in  Holland,  but  they  must  shew  some  instances,  that 
his  zeal  for  a  commonwealth  is  as  hot  and  as  blind  as  King  James's 
fer  popery,  before  they  can  prove  him  so  desperate  a  foe  to  his  own 
interest,  as  to  uncrown  himself,  and  make  himself  the  people's  vas- 
sal, when  he  is  and  may  be  their  gracious  lord.    If  it  be  urged,  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  kings,  to  allow  the  people  a 
liberty  to  take  away  their  prince's  right,  and  set  up  another,  on 
pretence  of  misgovemment:  the  reply  is,  the  late  king  was  the  oc- 
casion of  this  precedent,  by  first  attempting  to  alter  the  whole 
frame  of  our  laws,  government,  and  religion,  and  then  deserting  as. 
And,  if  it  be  an  ill  precedent  for  the  safety  of  princes,  that  the  ad- 
ivantage  was  taken,  it  was  however  necessary  to  take  it  for  the  safe- 
ly of  the  people,  for  whose  good  heaven  made  kings.     Sure  I  am, 
there  are  as  dreadful  consequences  of  arbitrary  tyranny »  as  there  are 
of  rebellion,  witness  the  misery  and  slaviery  of  the  poor  French  at 
4his  day ;  and  it  seems  as  necessary,  there  should  be  some  pre- 
cedents to  deter  princes  from  abusing  their  power,  as  well  as  to 
restrain  the  ^people  from  abusing  their  liberty :  for  both  tyranny 
and  rebellion  are  great  sins,  and  of  most  mischievous  consequence. 
Wherefore,  this  unexpected  example  may  make  our  kings  more 
just,  and  more  apt  to  rule  by  law,  but  it  can  never  hurt  the 
monarchy  itself,  or  countenance  a  rebellion,  while  a  king  is  in  tlw 
drone,  that  will  stay  to  hear  and  redress  hia  people's  grievances^ 
which  will  never  be  denied  by  the  present,  or  any  other  good  king. 
The  last  pretence  is  the  moat  surprising  of  all,  that  there  is 
no  way  to  preserve  the  church  of  England,  no  nor  the  protestant 
religion,  but  by  restoring  the  late  king,  who,  it  is  said  m  his  de* 
claration,  promises  this  as  liberally,  as  he  did  at  his  first  aooession 
to  the  throne. 

-  If  mankind  were  not  the  oddest  part  of  the  creation,  one  woidd 
wonder,  how  it  is  possible  for  protestants  to  believe,  that  the  wolves 
design  good  to  the  sheep.  When  the  late  king  was  here,  he  involved 
himself  in  infinite  mischiefs,  and  did  the  most  odious  things  in  the 
world  to  destroy  the  protestant  religion,  and  especially,  to  ruin  thft 
church  of  England ;  and  hath  he  given  any  evidence  of  changinf 
hh  temper,  bis  prindples^  his  zeal,  or  his  methods  ?  He  sbewd  in 
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Ireland  a  greater  spite  to  protestanis  than  ever ;  he  hath  lired  in 
prance  ever  since,  where  he  bath  seen  how  much  It  tends  to  ad- 
vance his  dear  abscAute  power,  to  dragoon  all  men  into  the  king^s 
retigion ;  his  only  motives  to  draw  in  this  Frenchified  pope,  to  lend 
him  money  to  invade  us,  i9,  by  convincing  him,  be  lost  all  by  his 
zeal  to  restore  popery,  and  by  engaging  he  will  use  his  power  (if  he 
-.can  regain  ityonly  to  promote  the  catholick  interest.     His  other 
ally,  the  French  persecutor,  cannot  be  endeared  by  any  better  in- 
terest, till  the  principal  of  the  sums  lent  are  repaid  by  poor  England, 
•than  by  assurance,  that  he  will  make  one  kingdom  in  the  world  aa 
miserable  by  absolute  empire,  and  forcing  one,  religion,  as  France 
now  is;  that  his  harbarity,  cruelty,  and  treachery  may  not  be  the 
infamous  single  instance  of  such  proceedings,  his  promises  to  his 
-  allies^  his  zeii],  his  principles,  and  his  nature  all  engage  him  to 
destroy  tbe  protestant  ireligion.    He  attempted  it  when  he  was  not 
half  so  deeplj  obliged,  and  can  we  think  he  will  not  pursue  it  now  ? 
It  is  next  to  frenzy  to  think  the  pope  and  king  of  France  furnish 
him  with  money,  ships,  forces,  &c.  only  to  secure  the  protestant 
religion,  and  church  of  Engand;  he  must  be.  tied,  in  more  than 
ordinary  bonds,  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  both,  or  no  such  favours 
had  been  shewn  by  such  a  pope,  and  such'a  persecutor :  it  cannot 
be  ease  to  Roman  catholicks  he  desires ; .  they  are  more  at  ease  un- 
der King  William  than  under  any  protestant  king  ever  since  the 
-reformation :  it  must  therefore  be  the  suppresising  all  other  religious, 
and  setting  up  that  alone,  must  engage  Rome,  France,  and  Lucifer 
in  hb  restoration.    As  for  his  promises  to  us  in  his  declaration* 
alas!  he  hath  already  given  greater  and  stronger  to  the  pope  and 
French  king  to  the  contrary ;  and  though  his  interest,  and  the  hopes 
that  some  will  be  so  mad  to  betieve  him,  put  him  upon  renewing 
these  promises  to  England ;  yet,  his  confessor  can  soon  resolve  him» 
which  promise  is  to  be  kept,  whether  that  pious  catholick  promise 
to  the  holy  father,  and  the  hector  of  that  cause,  or  that  extorted 
one  to  hereticks :  besides,  we  should  remember  the  Italian  proverb, 
God  forgive  him,  who  deceiyes  me  once  ;  but  God  forgive  me,  if 
one  man  deceives  roe  twice.  '  No  prince  in  the  world  ever  promised 
with  more  solemnity  than  the  late  king,  to  protect  the  protestant 
religion,  or  the  church  of  England ;  yet  nothing  is  more  clear,  than 
that  be  designed  to  ffull  us  only,  not  to  oblige  himself  by  this  pro-, 
testation  ;  and  the  nrst  thing  he  did  was  to  break  it  as  soon  as  he 
dufsty  and  can  we  be  s6  distracted  to  believe  him  again  ?  He  de- 
eliured  in  Ireland,  that  the  church  of  England  stunk  in  his  nose, 
and  that  he  abhorred  it.    He  cannot  truly  love  either  any  person  of 
that  persuasion,  or  any  other  protestant ;  he  may  flatter  some  of 
them  to  get  into  the  saddle,  but,  when  they  have  mounted  him,  he 
iHH  nde  over  their  heads ;  his  own  friends  of  the  protestant  religion 
are  very  few,  and  his  revenge  on  the  far  greater  number,  who  have 

2 posed  his  designs,  will  out- weigh  the  kindness  of  a  few  inconsi- . 
rable  hereticks,  who  abetted  his  interest,  and  who  will  be  told, 
that  it  was  not  sense  of  duty,  hut  despair  of  obliging  his  enemiesi 
ilM  Asced  them  into  hit  quarrel.  They  had  sufficient  experience 
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after  Momnouth^fl  rebeOMti  (soppresaed  only  by  the  church  of  £og- 
land  men)  bow  little  any  acto  of  those,  be  coonto  faereticks,  can 
oblige  him  ;  hia  carriage  id  Ireland  to  the  loyal  ppotertaiits  writ  this 
in  capital  letten,  and  it  must  be  supposed,  Uiey  have  drunk  deep  of 
Lethe,  who  can  forget  all  this.    But,  I  pray,  what  is  it  the  church 
of  England  wants,  or  any  other  protestant  ?    This  king  is  as  serious 
and  sincere  a  protestant,  and  as  true  aloTer  of  that  interest,  as  King 
James  is  a  professed  enemy  to  it ;  and,  why  may  not  he  ht  more 
likely  to  preserve  the  reliffion  he  professes,  inan  the  other  to  main- 
tain that  religion  which  ne  vilely  deserted,  and  mortally  hates  ? 
The  cfauvchmen  say.  King  William  is  too  kind  to  dissenters ;  but, 
hath  he  given  them  any  other  or  more  liberty  than  King  James  did? 
That  king  begun  with  toleration,,  and  it  was  not  for  a  new  prince 
ill  a  tmublesome  state  of  things  to  alter  any  thing  of  that  natore: 
besides,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  dBssenters  do  Utink  the  present  king 
too  kind  to  the  established  church,  not  considering,  that  it  is  the 
aatioaal  religion  which  he  found,  and  keeps  in  possession  of  all  its 
rights,  aa  Iub  duty  and  oath  ob%e  him ;  yet,  so  as  the  dissenters 
have  ease,  and  every  thing  but  empire,  whieb  fVom  a  prudent  King 
oi  England  they  can  never  expect,  being  not  only  a  1^  part  of  the 
nation,   but  so  divided  amongst  themselves,  that  nothing  can 
please  all  parties  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  freedom  to  vrorsbip,  in 
dieir  several  ways,  is  idl  the  favour  ihey  can  be  capable  of  in  the 
best  of  times,  and  so  they  are  most  mireasonable  to  nope  fer  more 
now*    Besides,  let  it  be  considered,  that  our  king  is  not  only  the 
head  and  protector  of  the  prolestants  of  England,  bat  of  all  the  re* 
fiMrmed  churches  in  Europe;  and  the  Frencn  king,  the  main  whed 
in  this  designed  lestoratioB,  is  ao  mortal  an  enemy  to  the  whole  re- 
ibrmatioB,  that  he  despeBately  weakened  himself,  and  banished 
SOfiOO  &milies  of  useful  snt^ects^  otdy  to  root  the  whele  profinsion 
out  of  his  own  doninioiis:  and  now  can  any  rationallv  pretend, 
f/biu  present  kinff  will  destroy  the  En^ish  church,  or  ttie  French 
persecutor,  and  lus  client,  the  lateKmg  of  England,  uphold  it } 
liy  dear  bretfaum  and  constrjfnen,  do  not  so  infamonsfy  abvsC 
yomrselves  to  bdieve  so  incredihfe  a  fiction,  so  manifest  t  dieit ; 
Alas !  dl  these  good  words  ace  only  to  1^  you  asleep,  till  you,  at 
the  peril  of  your  aeckm  get  him  power  enough  to  extirpate  voo  and 
your  relig^  also:  I  dodbt  not,  but,  lor  a  while,  he  would  main* 
tain  the  established  ^urch,  and  renew  bis  indulgence,  because  he 
can  getfootiog  no  other  way ;  but  it  is  easy  to  Ibreaee  how  short- 
lived all  these  ahain-<fiwours  wttl  be:  they  spring  from  fear,  and 
desire  of  opportunity  to  be  t evengad,  and,  so  soon  as  ever  the  ten 
ceases,  and  that  opportunity  eomm,  he  will  most  certainly  kidr 
doim  the  ladder  by  wUch  he  asaendad,  awiMtt  off  the  majk,  ap* 
peariog  what  he  is  in  hb  BUtoffc  and  princi^es,  and  not  what  hia 
neceisities  have  made  him  seem  to  be.  So  ^at,  if  ffaia^isguiae  he 
credited,  the  peraooaiUiipoBed  on  wiV,  and. must  pay,  fortheirev^ 
dulity,  witk  the  woeM  pnee  of  hdpaigfo  iMtof  fhe  most  pnMr 
and  flooiishittg  dtaircb  in  tie  world }  in  asshtegto  re-taitate  him, 
«Bd%htuq[  fcthin,  thsy"  fi^  aginH  ttofar  owtt  Kfigfon,  irludr 
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the  primitive  christians,  lor  aU  tlieir  beroick  loyalty,  would  not  do, 
and  which  no  man  ought  to  do,  either  for  interest  or  revenge.  For 
my  part,  I  think  true  religion  so  far  above  all  worldly  concerns, 
and  the  preservation  of  it,  so  principal  an  advantage  of  governments 
that  the  prince,  who  will  certatnly  suppress  that,  must  be  more  in- 
tolerable than  he  that  would  take  away  my  liberty,  estate,  or  my 
life;  and  it  must  be  a  damnable  sin  in  me  to  assist  him  in  it,  or 
put  him  into  a  capacity  to  do  it  No  oath  or  «llegiaiiee  can  bind 
me  to  this ;  it  may  oblige  me  to  aofier,  hot  not  to  act  for  such  a  de- 
sign :  wherefore,  for  shame,  let  his  Irish  and  English  popish  sub- 
jects alone  carry  on  this  imptous  design,  who  can  only  hope  for  ad- 
vantage by  his  restoration,  and  who  are  only  bound  in  conscience 
to  help  him ;  neuter  we  must  stand  at  least,  and  that  will  suffice  to 
shew  now  contemptible  a  party  that  is,  which  must  be  set  up  on 
the  nation's  ruin,  and  bow  impossible  it  is  for  hira  to  cut  down 
the  protestant  religion  in  England,  withoot  borrowhig  a  handle 
from  the  tree  he  would  feH.  Take  warning  by  what  is  past,  and 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  ooBseqnence  'of  your  dtterting  this 
king,  or  assisting  the  late  prfnee,  even  the  min  of  this  most  fiimous 
church  of  England,  and  tfaie  endaagertng  the  whole  estate  of  pro- 
testantism (hrough  all  fiimqpe:  in  tain  will  yon  complain  of  this 
consequence,  when  it  ia  too  isfte  to  remedy  it ;  your  gnilt,  shame, 
and  sorrow  will  tbm  otaly  reniaiii>  for  hating  had  a  hand  in  so  de- 
plorable a  mischief;  for  my  part,  I  have  delivered  my  own  soul, 
and  given  you  fair  wamittg^;  Ood  of  his  infinite  mercy  open  your 

Ses  in  tiniey  and  grant  you  m  right  jni^ment  in  this  and  in  all 
ings« 

THB  TftVB  AND   omNUIKB 

EXPLANATION 
OP  ovs 

KING  JAMES'S  DECLARATION- 

PBXHTftD'IV  TKBTXAE  1693* 

Quarto,  eontainn^Faur  Pagea. 

J.  R. 

WHEREAS  *by  misrejpresentation 
(Of  whidi  ourself  was  the  occasion) 
We  lost  our  royal  reputation ; 
And  much  against  our  expectation. 
Laid  the  moat  tragical  foundation  ^' 

Of  vaoint  throne  and  abdication. 

After  mature  delibetationy 
We  now  resolve  to  sham  the  nation 
Into  another  itestoration : 

Promising  in  our  wonted  iSnfcion, 
Without  the  lestt  e<|atvocation. 
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To  make  an  ample  reparation. 

And^  for  our  re-inauffuration^ 
We  chuse  to  owe  the  obligation 
To  our  kind  sabjects  inclination. 
For  whom  we  always  shew'd  a  passion. 

And  when  again  they  take  occasion 
To  want  a  king  of  our  persuasion. 
We'll  soon  appear  to  take  our  station 
With  the  ensuing  declaration. 

ALL  shall  be  safe  from  rope  and  fire. 
Or  never  more  believe  in  J.  B. 


W 


J.  R. 
'HEN  we  reflect  what  desolation 

Our  absence  causes  to  the  nation 

We  could  not  hold  ourselC  exempted 

From  any  thing  to  be  attempted; 

Whereby  our  subjecU,  well  beguil'd. 

May  to  our  yoke  be  reconciled. 

Be  all  assured  both  whig  and  tory,  1 

If  for  past  faulu  you  can  be  sorry,  V 

Ypu  ne'er  shall  know  what  we'll  do  for  you.  J 
For  'tis  our  noble  resolution  1 

To  do  more  (or  your  constitution,  V 

Than  e'er  we'll  put  in  execution.  J 

Though  some  before  us  made  a  pother,         1 
England  had  never  such  another,  > 

No,  not  our  own  renown'd  dear  brother.      J 

We  have  it  set  before  our  eyes, 
lliat  our  main  interest  wholly  lies 
In  managing  with  such  disguise. 
As  leaves  no  room  for  jealousies. 

And,  to  encourage  foes  and  friends. 
With  hearts  and  hands,  to  serve  our  ends. 
We  herel^  puUish  and  declare, 
rAnd  this  we  do,  because  we  dare) 
That,  to  evince  we  are  not  sullen, 
We'll  bury  all  past  faulU  in  wooDen : 
By  which  you  may  perceive  we  draw 
Our  wise  resolves  nom  sCatute-law. 
And  therefore  by  this  declaration 
We  promise  paidon  to  the  nation, 
ExceptiMonlv  whom  we  may  please^ 
Whether  ttiey  DC  on  land  or  seas. 

And  further,  bloodshed  to  prevent,. 
We  heM  declare  our  self  content 
To  heap  as  Uu^  reward  on  all. 
That  help  to  bring  us  to  Whitehall, 
As  efer  Old  (bur  brother  dear, 
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At  his  retornt  on  Caralkr ; 
Or  ▼€,  to  0111^  immortal  gloty, 
Conferr'd  on  non-t«8isting  Tory. 

Then  be  ftMirM,  the  first  fair  weather,         -) 
WeJI  can  a  parhament  together,  > 

(Chuse  right  or  wrong,  no  itiatter  whether)      ^ 
Where  with  imited  inclination  ^ 

We'll  bring  the  interest  of  the  nation  I 

Under  our  own  adjudication :  '        J 

With  whose  concurrence,  we'll  redress 
What  we  onrsetf  think  grievances. 
AU  shall  be  firm  as  words  can  make  it : 
And,  if  we  promise,  what  can  shake  it  ? 

As  for  your  church,  we'll  still  defend  it; 
Or,  if  you  pleAse,  the  pope  shall  mend  it. 
Your  chapels,  colleges,  and  schools, '  * 
Shall  be  supply'd  with  your  own  tools  : 
But,  if  we  live  another  summer, 
We'll  then  relieve'em  from  St.  Omcr. 
Next  for  a  liberty  of  conscience, 

With  which  we  bit  the  nation  long  since  ; 

'We'll  settle  it  as  firm  and  steady. 

As  that  perhaps  you  have  already. 
Well  never  violate  the  test, 

^lU  'tis  our  royal  interest ; 

Or  till  we  think  it  so  at  least. 

But  there  we  must  consult  the  priest. 
And  as  for  the  dispensing  power, 

(Of  princes  crowns,  the  sweetest  flower) 

That  parliament  shall  go  explain  it, 

As  we  in  peace  may  still  maintain  it. 
If  other  adts  shall  be  presented. 

Well  pass  them  all,  and  be  contented : 

Whatever  laws  received  their  fashion 

Under  the  present  usurpation, 

^aU  have  our  gracious  confirmation. 

Provided  still  we  see  occasion. 
Our  brother's  Irish  settling  act 

(Which  we,  'tis  true,  repeal'd  in  fact) 

We'll  be  contented  to  restore. 

If  you'll  provide  for  Teague  before : 

For  you  yourselves  shall  have  the  glory  : 

To  re-establish  wand'rin^  Tory. 
But  now  you  have  so  fair  a  biddcf, 

Tis  more  jhan  time  you  should  consider. 

What  funds  are  proper  to  supply  us  . 

For  that,  and  what  your  hearths  save  by  us/  ^ 

rherefore  consult  your  Poly hymne, 

To  find  another  rhyme  to  chimneT  •  7 

Or,  if  I  bleed,  the  ddvll's  in  m«?  ^  "  -    '  •      j 

▼  OL.  X.  M 
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Andy  lest  a  project,  hi'to|Nrtane^ 
Should  be  deiMy'd-fer  irantef  ihne, 
WeV  soon  refer  Uie  whele  wsMratit 
Toyoiir  eommiMioBen  of  aooeoBiu 

Thus  having  tortnr'd  our  ittveotiea, . 
To  fnune  a  draught  of  our  intention. 
By  the  adviee  ofH^n  don,  ^ 

Wise  By,  F — ck,  and  Tom  D— .^         V 

And  of  all  ranks  some  fifty-one :  ^ 

Who  hare  adjusted  for  our  coining. 
All  gimcracks  fit  for  socb  a  mmaMng? 
And  'tis  their  buiiness  to  pensuade  yoo. 
We  came  toaoceoar^  not  mv$de  you. 
But  after  this  we  Ihink  ic  nonsense ; 
^ides  ii  is  against  our  oonscienee, 
^    To  trouble  you  with  a  relation 
Of  .tyranny  and  violationy 
Or  burdens  that  oppress  the  nation^ 
Since  you  can  make  tbe  best  construction. 
Of  what  may  turn  to  your  destruction . 

But  since  our  enemies  woii*d  fiiigiht  yon. 
Telling  our  debt  to  France  i»  pni^y ; 
As  positively  we  assure  you, 
As  if  we  swore  before  a  jury  j 
That  he  eiqpects  no  compensation. 
But  what  ht  gains  in  reputation 
For  helping  in  our  restoration. 
And  all  must  own,  that  know  his  story. 
How  far  his  interest  stoops  to  glory : 
Whose  generosity  is  such. 
We  doubt  not  hell  out-do  the  Dutch. 

We  only  add,  that  we  are  come 
By  trumpet's  sound,  and  beat  of  drum. 
For  our  just  title's  vindication. 
And  liberty's  corroboration. 
So  may  we  ever  find  success. 
As  we  design  you  nothine  less. 
Than  what  you  owe  to  old  aU££N  BESS. 
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London:  Printed  for  the  uae  of  the  Petitiooen ;  and  sold  by  Thomas  Rnatw, 
in  Fleet-stief t,  near  Tenpfe  Bar.    1693.    aiuuto,  oontahung  four  Pafei^ 

1. 

SINCE  the  ladies  'gainst  men 
Have  to  paper  put  pen^ 


By  way  of  mpii  jhnwMe  ftpiil^n. 

In  hope  your  good  plf  Muire 

Will  OBce  be  at  kiauf!!^ 
To  mend  tMn  opw^  scurvy  cfi^f^dHuNlf  * . 

And  aiace  yo^  allow  • 

That  impertuieut  ccew^^ 
Your  patience  to  weary  And  vei^ 

With  a  thing  of  no  moment^ 

That  has  sniMl  weigbjt,  ornone  ior't,. 
But'a  as  idle  and  light  aa  thi^ii^ie^, 

3- 

We,  humhle  fiwaelicks^. 

OiTinity's  reliclv^ 
In  plain  Enfl^ishy  chaplains  domesUdl^i 

To  make  known  our  grieTWfce 

For  you  to  relieve  oape» 
On  your  door  do  ouf  e^nea^  ^^^4^^  ^^» 

4., 

Viz.  Be  it  enacted^ 

lliat  as  we^ye  conti^tje^. 
Our  sala^eB.may  he  paid  us» 

That  when  we're  dismiia'd  jf^; 

We  may  not  go  wbjatle> 

As  an  014*^1^7  i^Ptman  or  m^^i^  ^^^^^ 

5. 

ForastotheIan4a]l, 

It  will  be  a  scandal 
To  see  sons  of  Levi  go  threadrb»pf ; 

Even  so  to  be  sure; 

If  the  pastor  is  poor* 
His  flock  will  ne'er  greet  hin»  with  head  b^rc;, 

a. 

Next,  when  we've  said  gca^ 

Let's  at  table  have  place> 
And  not  sculk  among  the  waiteis. 

Or  come  in  with  the  firuit 

To  give  thankf.  and  saeak  out^ 
To  dine  upon  half  empty  platters. 

7. 

But  besides  store  of  dishes 

(One  part  of  our  wishes). 
To  fortify  maw  s^cerdptal,^ 

Eleemosynary  funkj 

And  leave  to  be  drqnkji 
We  faand^ly  denreyou  to  vote  dl 


llem«  pray  make  tis  ablf^ 
To  command  steed  in  st^bic. 
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Wheo  we  are  disposed  ad  ridendum  ; 

And,  if  we  want  booU, 

Whips,  spur?,  orsartoota. 
Oblige  surly  groom  straight  to  lend  them* 

9. 

Nor  let  our  great  patrons. 

Or  their  ruling  matrons,  • 
Read  the  butlers  ajuniper  lecture. 

If  sometimes  they  pass ' 

To  our  hands  a  stol'n  glass. 
Or  some  little  orts  of  confecture. 

10, 

When  long  we  have  serr'd. 

And  prefermeDt  desenr'd, 
Let's  not  miss  of  our  just  expectations. 

By  every  fop's  letter 

Por  his  friend,  that's  no  better. 
Or  our  patron's  more  blockhead  relations* 

11. 

For  'tis  cause  of  grieving 

To  see  a  good  living. 
Which  our  thoughts  hadlong  been  fix'd  on^ 

Be  fipv'n  to  a  wigeon 

Wifli  no  more  religion, 
And  learning  much  less  than  his  sexton. 

Nor  yet  let  matrimony, 

The  worst  sort  of  simony. 
Be  the  price  of  our  presentation ; 

Nor  to  wed  a  cast  mistress 

When  she's  in  great  distress. 
Our  requisite  qualification. 

13. 

And  ift  be  our  chance 

r 

To  serve  aninst  France, 
At  sea,  on  the  Khine,  or  in  Flanders  ^ 

We  earnestly  sue  t'ye, 

That  exempt  from  all  duty. 
We  may  dine  with  our  pious  commanders.. 

U. 

Ilien  brandy  good  store. 

With  several  things  more. 
Which  we  sons  o'th'  church  have  a  right  in ;    ' 

But  chiefly  w'  intreat,  ^ 

Youll  never  forget. 
To  excuse  us  from  preaclung  and  fighting. 

15, 

Let  not  a  commission 

So  change  the  condition. 
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Of  him  that  just  carried  a  halbert ; 

That  a  dunce  of  no  letters 

Should  hector  his  betters. 
For  truly  we  cannot  at  all  bear't. 

16. 

Nor  when  the  war's  done. 

Let's  be  broke  ev'ry  one, 
To  languish  in  rags  and  lie  idle, 

Nor  be  so  ill  served 

To  be  left  to  be  stolid, 
And  kept  by  a  bear  and  a  fiddle. 

17. 

May  it  therefore  vou  please^ 

For  your  own  ana  our  ease. 
To  relieve  us  without  hesitation^ 

For  the  grievances  told 

Are  as  frequent  and  old. 
As  any  besides  in  the  nation. 

18. 

Then  on  us  take  pity, 

And  chuse  a  committee, 
Let  no  other  business  prevent  ye ; 

Our  request  do  not  spurn, 

Nor  vote  it  to  bum 
With  a  nemme  eontradicenie, 

19. 

To  this  if  you  yield. 

Our  mouths  shall  be  iill'd 
With  encomiums  of  your  piety ; 

Whose  excellent  fame 

We  will  loudly  proclaim. 
And  worship  next  that  of  the  Ddty. 

20, 

When  thus  you  remove 

What  we  disapprove. 
We  all,  down  to  Z  from  the  letter  At 

By  niffht  and  by  day, 

WiU  £rventlv  pray. 
As  in  duty  bound,  &c,  a. 


ns 
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PETITION 

OF  TBB 

Ladies  of  London  and  fVestminsterj 

HONOURABM  9O0SB  VOR  HmAVrBS. 

Loodon:  Printed  for  Mary  Want-oani  the  Foro^DiMd  of  the  Petitionen; 
and  told  by  A.  Roper,  in  FteeUstreet,  1693.    Quarto,  containing  four  pages. 

'\0^  know  you  are  harrassed  with  petitions  from  aH  qoarten  of 
^^  the  nation ;  for  to  whom  shoidd  the  miserable  subject  apply 
himself  for  a  redress  of  his  just  gprievances,  but  to  this  awful  assem- 
bly }  At  present  you  have  no  less  than  the  safety  of  aH  Europe,  and 
that  of  England  in  particular,  depending  upon  your  supplies  and 
assistance;  yet,  you  sometimes  condescend  to  entertain  your- 
selves with  things  of  iar  less  importance.  Give  us  leave,  therefore, 
to  lay  our  lamentable  condition  before  you,  and  to  expect  a  relief 
from  your  generous  appearing  in  our  behalf.  We  demand  nothing 
but  what  is  highly  reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the  state,  no- 
thing but  what  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and  the  end  of  our  crea- 
tion plead  for,  and,  next  to  what  immediately  emplop  your  coun- 
sels at  this  juncture,  we  offer  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence 
that  ever  came  within  your  walls. 

You  need  not  be  reminded  with  what  scorn  ^nd  contempt  die 
holy  state  of  matrimony  has  of  late  years  been  treated:  every 
nasty  scribUer  of  the  town  has  pelted  it  in  his  wretchedlampoons ; 
it  has  been  persecuted  in  sonnet,  ridiculed  at  court,  exposed  on  the 
theatre,  and  that  so  often,  that  the  subject  is  now  exhausted  and 
barren ;  so  that,  if  no  new  efforts  have  been  lately  made  ag^ainst 
our  sex's  charter,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  it  either  to  the  good  good- 
nature, or  conversion  of  the  men,  but  only  to  the  want  of  fresh 
matter  and  argument.  What  afflicts  us  most,  is  to  find  persons 
of  good  sense  and  gravity,  considerable  for  their  estates  and  for- 
tunes, so  shamefully  laid  aside  from  their  duty  by  the  feeble  so- 
phistry of  these  little  unthinking  rhiming  creatures;  and  to  see 
that  a  scurrilous  song,  to  the  tune  of  a  '  Dog  with  a  bottle,'  shall  make 
a  grater  impression  upon  them  than  all  the  wholesome  precepts  of 
the  apostles  put  together. 

One,  forsooth,  \6  mortally  afraid  lest  his  head  should  ach  within 
a  fortnight,  or  so,  after  marriage ;  and  yet  makes  no  conscience  of 
filling  his  carcass  every  night  with  filthy  stummed  wine,  which  in 
all  probability  will  sooner  give  him  a  fever,  than  a  wife  confer  a  pair 
jpf  horns  upon  him.    A  second  professes  he  has  an  invincible  aver- 
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sioa  %o  dtt  MfQallfag  of  chiUren^  and  rowing  of  cnikBp  thoHgb 
tke tot  can  si^a  whole  daj at  Wiirs,  amidal  the etenial  quarrel  of 
4he  no-wits*  andthe  eodlM  diwutes  of  the  no-politiciana.  A  third 
if'  aypfchoDHre  of  the  thing  called  curtain^lecturei,  aa  the  nauMona 
fellows  love  to  talk ;  and  jet  sn^r  thenisekes  to  be  tamely  rid  by 
COBIO1O09  uiigratefUl  Hackney-prostitutes.  A  fourth  has  a  gr^t 
respect  to  his  own  dear  person,  and  thinks  that  a  wife  will  drain 
him  to  mere  skin  and  bones,  who  for  all  thai  so  manages  himself  as 
to  have  occasion  to  visit  Dr.  *  Wall  twice  a  quarter.  Lastly^  the 
franrer  sort  exclaim  at  the  candles,  the  pins,  the  midwives,  the  nur- 
ses, and  other  ccmcomitants  of  wedlock ;  they  pretend  the  taxes 
run  high,  and  that.»  spoose  b  an  eiq^ttsive  animal ;  little  consi- 
dbriag  that  they  throw  away .  more  upon  their  dearly  beloved  va* 
nities  than  would  maintain  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children. 

These  are  the  common  topicks  against  matrimony;  and  yet,  to 
behold  the  vanity  of  these  pretences^  they  immediately  disappear 
and  vanish,  as  soon  as  a  gpod  fortune  comes  in  their  way.  Shew 
the  sparks  but  a*  rich  heiress,,  or  an  okl  griping  alderman  s  daugh- 
ter, and  they  soon  forget  cnrtain»lcctures  and  cuckoldam»  con- 
fmnptioas  and  skeletons,  pins  and  caudles,  impertinence  and  con- 
fin^ment»  with  the  rest  of  their  terrible  ol^ections.  llien  yon  hear 
not  a  syllable  of  liberty ;  but,  oh !  what  a  blessed,  what  a  comforts 
able  tmng  is  a  wife !  nay,  a  widow»  though  past  fifty,  and  as  ugly 
as  one  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  if  she  ubb  but  store  of  money, 
shall  go  down  as  glibly  with  them  as  the  new  oaths  for  preferment  at 
CQurt,  without  the  least  wry  face  or  remorse  of  conscience ;  and  the 
vs^n.coxcombs  think  themselves  as  happy^  as  if  they  had  got  both 
the  Indies  for  their  possession. 

But  though  the  laity»  not  to  mince  matters,  have  almost  uni- 
versally degenerated  in  this  wicked  age;  yet  we  bless  Heaven,  that 
our  sex  has  still  found  the  benefit  of  the  clergv,  and  that  the  church- 
mea  have  been  our  surest  and  best  friends  luf  along.  Had  not  these 
pious  fifcntlemea  taken,  pity  of  our  condition,  how  many  superan- 
nuated chambermaids  had  lain  neglected,  how  many  languishing 
fnirmeca' dau^bters  gone  thewiiy  of  all  flesh  without  propagating 
their  kind  I  Whatever,  prevarications,  they  have  made  in  otner  parts 
of  the  Bible»  we  bavQ,  to  our  unsipeakable  comfort,  found  that  they^ 
have  kept  constant  to  the  text.  Increase  and  muU^fy;  and  indeed  it 
was  but  reasonable,  that,  these  people,  who  are  every  moment  trump- 
ing their  Jur^  Divino  upon  the  world,  should  by  their  own  example 
support  and  countenance  that  sort  oflife,  which  is  as  much  Jure^ 
Dwino  as  the  priesthood. 

We  never-questioned,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  attempts  of 
our  adversaries  to  render  marriage  contemptible,  both  in  their  writ- 
ings and  conversation,  but  that  nature,  mere  nature,  without  any 
endeavours. of  our  own,  would  have  reduced  the  men  loog  since  to 
a  true  sense  of  their  duty,  had  it  not  been  for  the  two  following  im- 
p^dini^nti^  The  first  is  wine,  which  we  that  are  maids  havje  aa 

•  A  PoduDoctor. 
m4 
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much  reason  tooocDplftin  of  ai  tbote  thataM  mkiried;  It^a  burhiog^ 
shame,  and  it  highly  concerns  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  to^prevent 
]t>  that  the  young  fellows  of  the  town  should  so  scapndaloasly  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  bottle.  They  ply  their  glasses  too  warmly  to 
think  of  any  thing  else;  and,  if  the  liquor  happens  to  inspire  them 
with  any  kind  inclinations,  the  next  street  furnishes  them  'with 
store  of  convenienees  to  relicTe  their  appetite.  And  this  leads  as 
to  the  second  block  in  our  way,  which  is  the  intolerable  mitUttude 
of  mistresses,  who,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  publick;  divert  the 
course  of  those  streams,  which  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular 
channel  of  matrimony.  As  long  as  tl^e  contraband  commodities 
are  encouraged  or  connived  at,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  vlrttioas 
women  should  bear  a  good  market-price,  or  that  marriage  should 
flourish. 

It  would  look  like  affectation  or  vanity  in  those  of  our  sex,  whom 
the  malicious  world  supposes  to  be  conversant  in  nothing  else  but 
books  of  receipts  and  romances,  to  acquaint  so  -  experienced  and 
learned  a  body  as  yours  is,  how  highly  marriage  was  reverenced, 
and  how  industriously  cultivated  by  the  wisest  governments  in  the 
world.  *  The  examples  of  Athens  and  Sparta  are  too  notorious  to  be 
long  insisted  upon.  Those  were  glorious  places  for  us,  poor 
women,  to  live  in;  a  man  there  could  neither.be church-warden  or 
constable,  nay,  nor  be  concerned  in  the  meanest,  most  scoundrel 
parish  offices,  unless  he  was  married.  An  old  musty  batchelor  was 
pointed  at  like  a  monster ;  they  looked  upon  such  a  one  to  be  dis- 
aiSected  to  the  state,  and  therefore  as  constantly  indicted  him  every 
quarter-sessions  for  letting  his  talent  lie  unemployed,  as  now  we  do 
Jacobites,  and  false  retailers  of  news.  The  same  policy  was  ob- 
served at  Rome,  where  the  Jvs  Trittm  Liberorum,  the  privilege  of 
those  that  had  got  three  children,  was  one  of  the  greatest  favours 
the  emperor  could  bestow  upon  a  subject,  and  was  courted  with  as 
vigorous  an  application  as  a  knighthood  is  now-a-days.  By  this 
means  that  victorious  city  arrived  to  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  and 
we,  if  we  would  beat  the  French  into  better  manners,  must  follow 
the  same  conduct :  but  it  grieves  our  hearts  to  consider,  that  in  a 
christian,  and  much  more  in  a  protestant  country,  we  are  forced  to 
stir  up  the  charity  of  welUdisposed  persons  by  citing  pagan  ex- 
amples. 

We  therefore  humbly  petition  you,  that,  for  the  increase  of  their 
majesties  liege  people,  in  whom  the  power  and  strength  of  a  nation 
consists,  and  for  the  utter  discouragement  of  celibacy,  and  all  its 
wicked  Works,  you  would  be  pleased  to  enact. 

First,  That  all  men,  of  ^hat  quality  and  degree  soever,  should  be 
obliged  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  are  one  and  twenty ;  and  that 
those  persons,  who  decline  so  doing,  shall,  for  their  liberty,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  miscall  it,  pay  yearly  to  the  state,  which  we  leave  to 
your  discretion  to  make  as  great  or  as  little  as  you  shall  think  fit,  one 
moiety  whereof  shall  ^o  to  the  king,  towards  the  payment  of  hia 
army  in  Flanders,  and  the  rest  be  distributed  amongst  poor  house- 
keepers, that  have  not  sufficient  to  maintain  their  wives  and  respec* 
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tive  ialkiiliesy  by-^udi  married,  officers  ks  you  »ha!l  nominate  and 
aj>pomt.      <  ' 

Ijecondly,  That  no  excuse  Bball  be  admitted,  but  only  that  of 
natoralihi^ity  or  impoteuoe ;  which,  that  it  may  not  be  pretend- 
ed when  there  ia  no  just  occasion  for  it,  and  likewise  that  impotent 
pennons  may  not,  to  the  diBappointment  of  their  spouses,  enter  into 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony/ there  shall  be  erected,  in  every  county 
in  Enfrland,  a  court  of  judicature,  composed  of  half  a  score  expe* 
rienced  matrons  or  midwives,  «^ho,  by  a  writ  of  De  marUali  supei- 
UctUe  ingpicknddy  may  summon,  or  Cause  to  be  summoned,  a\)  such 
people  as  pretend  the  above-mentioned  excuse,  or  are  justly  sus- 
pected thereof. 

Thirdly,  Since  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  generality  of 
yoang  men  are  such  idolaters  of  the  bottle,  and  that  wine  is  the 
most  powerful  rival  which  the  ladies  have  reason  to  be  jealous  of, 
that  no  pennon  whatsoever  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  a  tavern  who 
is  not  married,  under  pain  of  having  his  wig  and  gilt  snuff-box  con- 
fiscated Toties  quQties. 

Fourthly,  That  every  poet,  or  pretender  to  be  a  poet,  or  any  one 
that  has  hired  a  poet  to  write  any  play,  satyr,  lampoon,  or  song,  to 
the  derogation  of  the  matrimonial  state,  shall  be  obliged  to  marry 
before  Lady-day  next  ensuing,  and  to -make  a  solemn  recantation  of 
al],  and  every  wicked  tiling  by  him  uttered  in  any  play,  satyr,  song, 
or  lampoon,  to  the  derogation  of  the  matrimonial  state;' that  all 
auch  disafiected  papers  shall  be  called  in,  and  publickly  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  twelve  city  clergymen's  wives,  on  next  St.  Valentines 
day. 

Lastly,  That  to  prevent  the  grievous  multitudes  of,  and  frequent 
resorts  to  misses  and  harlots,  every  person  of  quality  pretending  to 
keep  a  miss,  after  the  commencing  of  this  act,  shall  be  enjoined, 
in  order  to  his  farther  punishment,  to  keep  a  regiment  of  foot  for 
his.  majesty's  service  upon  the  Rhine;  or,  in  case  he  chuses  to  dis- 
band her,  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to  his  footman  and  groom, 
and  allow  them  wherewith  to  set  up  a  cofifee-house.  And,  as  for 
the  inferior  harlots,  all  justices  of  peace  and  constables  shall  execute 
the  laws  against  them. 

Having  thus,  most  noble  patriots,  laid  open  our  grievances  be- 
fore you,  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  take  effectual  care  to  redress 
them.  Could  you*  condesceud  so  low,  as  to  debate  about  making 
the  rivers  Wye  and  Lug  navigable;  and  will  you  not  endeavour,  as 
much  as  in  you  lies,  to  unite  the  male-streams  with  the  female  ? 
Could  you  think  it  worth  the  while  to  take  care  of  the  propagation 
of  woods,  the  draining  of  the  ferns,  and  the  converting  of  pastures 
into  arable  land;  and  will  you  not  much  more  encourage  the  pro- 
pagation of  mankind,  the  draining  of  the  superfluous  humours  of 
the  body  politick,  and  provide,  that  so  many  longing  young  ladies 
shall  not  lie  unploughed,  unharrowed,  and  uncultivated  ?  Besides, 
there  was  never  a  fitter  occasion  for  such  a  bill,  than  what  offers  it- , 
self  at  present:  the  mighty  numbers  of  men  that  our  wars  carry  off 
in  Flanders,  with  the  litde  or  no  increase  at  home  to  balance  the 
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ktt;  »iil,  wh«t  ought  to  b«  no  mull  ugumdii  with  ymi,  the  feir 
uDmimried  §parks  thai  tarry  behind,  are  of  late  grown  so  iniDerioiia 
and  proud  in  their  deMaiidi^  that  nothing  will  so  down  with  them 
now  but  an  heireai.  Here  are  aa  infinite  numner  of  advocates  to 
incline  you  to  be  kind  to  our  cause :  wit  and  jouth,  beauty  and 
good*natarey  betides  the  publick  adYantage^  and  the  protestant 
reliffion  plead  for  us ;  but»  what  cannot  fail  to  move  even  hearts  of 
mamie,  this  very  petition  is  subscribed  by  ten  thousand  geeensiGko 
ness  maidens* 

That  single  consideration*  we  know^  will  pcevail  with  you  to 
espouse  our  quarrelt  to  restore  matrimoDy  to  its  primitiTe  s|deo- 
dor;  and,  lastly,  to  destroy  celibacy  as  efiectually  as  you  have  done 
popery.    Which  wiQ  oblige  yoiiv  petitioners^ 

As^  in  doty  bound,  ever  to  pray,  teJ 

This  petition  is  subscrftedby  threescore  thousand  itands,  and 
never  a  cracked  meidenhead  ^nr  widow  amongst  tfacin. 
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In  sadmbont  Loadou  sad  Wtfteiaslsr,  fw  a  n^dstn  of  tbsir 

London,  Printed  Ibr  the  use  of  the  Wide-*o's,  IMS. 

Quarto,  containing  Four  Pages. 

By  th€  mm  SoUkiior  thmi  drew  up  ike  Fttkkmfor  the  Ltnkef. 

AST  week  a  petition  subscribed  by  the  unmarried  ladies  came 
before  you,  and  what  reception  it  found  yourselves  know  best 
It  is  triie  we  wondered  to  find  an  army  of  maids,  from  whom  tbe 
world  usually  expects  modesty  and  silence,  so  emboldened  on  tfie 
sodden  as  to  petition  for  husbands,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  Widows  indeed^  who  lie  under  no  such  restrictions,  are  al- 
lowed tn  all  countries  to  speak  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  but  reason- 
able we  should,  for  few  besides  will  submit  to  the  trouble.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  be  obstreperous,  when  we  are  not  heard ;  and  there  is 
one  of  our  predecessors  upon  record  in  the  New  Testament,  who  by 
virtue  of  her  everlasting  clack,  forced  an  old  musty  gentleman  ot 
the  long  robe  at  last  to  grant  her  request. 

Now  heaven  be  praised,  we  are  not  unacquainted  with  mankind,^ 
which  the  maids,  we  suppose,  will  not  pretend  to;  ^nd  therefore' 
may  appeal  to  them  without  infringing  the  rules  of  decency ;  we 
have  seen  them  in  their  best  and  weakest  intervals.  We  know  what 
weapons  they  carry  about  them,  and  how  often  they  can  discharge 
in  an  engaeement.  We  have  in  our  times  bad  very  severe  con* 
llicts'with  tnem,  and  sometimes  they  were  uppermost,  and  then  they, 
fell  on  like  thunder  and  lightning ;  but  for  all  that  your  petitionen^ 
obliged  them  soon  to  quit  the  field,  and  leave  part  oi  their  aypip^j. 
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tkn  behind  them.  Oite  Qt  lette,  go6d  gendemeii^  to  Mlk  of  these 
«ar  eomhAtet ;  for  we  ahrqrs  ftmeht  upon  the  square^  and  tbeteibre' 
kfave  no  reaaon  to  be  anbamed  of  a  i«eica1.  Ai  we  hinted  to  jon 
before,  we  have  been  concerned  in  iereral  fierce  engagements,  and 
the  men  played  their  sharps  against  ns,  when  we  could  only  pro- 
diiee  fiats  on  our  side  (  aira,  besides,  they  drew  their  heary  cannon 
upon  us,  while  we  were  forced  to  lie  by  and  receive  their  shot. 
After  all,  though  we  were  so  disadvantagemsly  set  upon,  and  the 
blood-shed,  that  happened  on  these  occasions,  was  always  on  our 
part ;  yet  when  the  ibrtune  of  the  battle  began  to  change,  and  de- 
clare Inrself  in  favour  of  us,  we  never  treated  them  otherwise  than 
<Airistians ;  we  never  nailed  up  tfieir  cannon  when  we  had  it  in  our 
poasessiony  so  to  render  it  unservice^^  fbr  the  ftiture,  but  gave 
then  line  to  reoover  breath  wgma,  and  fbrnish  themsdres  with  % 
9tw  train  of  artillery.  Is  not  this  a  generous  and  honourable  way 
of  treatiBf  an  enemy  f  In  short*  the  defil  take  that  word  #Aof#,  fer 
your  petitioners  mortaUy  bate  it;  but  in  fine,  we  have  been  intimate 
Mrith  the  men,  and  the  men  have  been  no  less  intimate  with  us  ; 
but  vdiat  is  the  chief  errand  that  sent  us  bere,  we  have  every  woman 
at  us  buried  her  respective  man. 

Not  that  we  value  ourselves  upon  that  score,  for  God  fofbid  we 
ohoiikl ;  but  widowa  will  apeak  the 'truth,  let  the  iconsequence  be 
irhat  it  will,  and  should  you  make  ten  thousand  acts,  to  oblige  us  to 
hold  our  tongues,  it  would  signify  just  nothinfi",  we  should  bret^ 
diem  aH  in  a  moment,  and  that  wHh  aa  mneh  luacrity  as  the  vint- 
ners in  town  daily  break  the  adidtery  act.  Well  then  we  have  aD 
lof  us  buried  her  respective  man,  which  we  mention  not,  heaven 
knowa  our  hearta,  opt  of  ostentatkm,  but  with  due  ffrief  and  sorrow. 
We  know  a  man's  value  too  well,  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  soservice-' 
dUe  a  creature.  We  had  all  of  us  good  husbands,  at  least  we  wiB 
aay  so  now  they  are  gone ;  and  though  perhaps  we  had  some  reason 
to  complain  of  them  when  they  were  alive,  yet  we  forgive  them  all 
^ir  faults  and  infirmities,  for  that  single  good-naturra  act  of  dy-. 
tnei,  and  leaving  us  once  more  to  ourselves.  ^ 

The  foolish  people  of  Athens,  after  they  had  lost  a  good  king, 
«roold  have  no  more  of  the  kind,  forsooth,  lest  a  bad  one  should 
aucceed  him.  But  your  petitioners  are  not  such  a  scrupulous  sort 
4>f  people :  we«  that  nave  had  good  husbands,  are  encouraged  to  try 
^pce  niorO}  out  of  hopes  of  meeting  the  same  success ;  and  we,  that 
have  had  bad  ones,  are  not  for  all  that  deterred  from  matrimony, 
but  hope  to  mend  our  hands  in  a  second  bargain.  After  all,  should 
fire  be  deceived  in  our  expectations,  the  first  may  afibrd  to  undergo 
a  little  penance,  since  thiey  were  so  happy  before ;  and  the  latter, 
bftioff  accustomed  of  old  to  bear  burdens,  are  therefore  the  better 
apabied  to  support  themselves  under  them; 

The  body  of  vour  petitioners,  for  afker  so  much  prefiice  it  is  high 
tim»  to  oome  to  ouainess,  consists  of  four  several  dasses ;  viz.  the  old 
iNdows,  the  young  or  middle-aged  widows,  the  rich  widows^  and 
the  pMor  widows,  and  each  ofdiam  presents  you  with  a  ~ 
petition. 
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To  begiD  then  with  the  old  widows,  and  that,  prebeminehce  it 
dlue  to  them  upon  the  score  of  their  age  and  experieiice,  they 
humbly  supplicate  that  you  would  he  pleaded  to  take  their  mitemUia 
condition  into  consideration.  Old  people  according  to  the  proTeib 
are  twice  children ;  what  wonder  is  it  then  if  they  still  have  a  han* 
kering  after  childirfi  play-things^  and  long  to  ba?e  their  gums  rah* 
bed  with  coral  ?  Pray  do  not  niistake  them,  good  gentlemen,  they 
mean  it  in  a  lawful,  matrimonial  sense,  and  hope  you  will  not  ceiK 
sure  or  think  the  worse  of  them  for  using  this  freedom.  They  ap« 
peal  to  all  the  world  who  it  is  that  most  stand  in  want  of  warm, 
comfortable  things,  the  young  or  the  old :  that  it  is  the  greatest 
charity  to  relieve  the  last,  needs  no  formal  proof,  all  the  hospitab 
in  the  kingdom  speak  as  much ;  but  alas !  in  this  uncharitable  age 
they  do  not  expect  to. meet  with  many  friends.  Upon  this  ooosi* 
deration  they  intirely  submit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  houses 
not  presuming  to  carry  their  petition  so  high  as  to  request  ywi  to 
force  people  to  marry  .them ;  but  only  that  you  would  recommend 
their  case  to  the  benevolence  of  those  persons,  who^  having  hved 
wickedly  and  at  large  all  their  life-time,  are  willing  to  compeuii4 
for  their  sins,  and  do  acts  of  supererogation  in  the  last  scene  of  it« 
Nor  are  the^  difficult  in  their  choice,  they  will  sit  down  content 
with  any  thmg;  and  cripples  with  wooden  legs  will  be  chearfully 
entertained,  if  they  have  received  no  damage  in  the  distinguishing 
part. 

.  Next  to  these  come  the  rich  widows  ;  and  they  earaeatT  beg  of 
your  honourable  house  that  you  would  make  it  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  the  clergy,  for  any  one  to  make  oourtto  them  before  the 
mournful  twelve  month  is  expired.  They  are  to  perpetually  pes. 
tered  with  suitors  of  all  complexions,  that  they  can  neither  eat,  nor 
sleep,  nor  pray  for  them.  A  new  favourite  has  not  more  hamUe 
servants  in  a  morning  at  hia  levee,  nor  the  comaiissionera  of  the 

gay  office  a  greater  croud  of  surly,  grumbling  seamen  than  they 
ave.  Nay,  some  of  their  passionate  admirers  have  had  the  impup 
dence  to  accost  them  upon  this  chapter,  as  they  have  been  follow- 
ing their  husband*s  corpse  to  the  grave,  in  the  very  heighth  of  their 
sorrow,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  pomp.  If  you  think  it 
too  severe  to  nrnke  it  felony  in  persons  soonending,  they  desire  you 
to  commute  the  punishment,  and  oblige  every  person  trespassing 
afYer  that  manner  to  marry  some  widow  as  fancy  inclines  bim : 
which  IS  all  the  favour  that  the  poor  widows  beg  at  your  hands. 

And  now  comes  up  the  main  body  of  the  young  and  middle-aged 
widows,,  who,  as  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous^  espeeially 
since  the  wars  have  made  sucn  faavuck  among  the  husbands,  so  they 
crave  leave  to  lay  their  petitions  at  your  feet  But,  before  they  do 
that,  they  think  it  convenient  to  remove  all  those  popular  slandeff 
and  objections,  which  ill-natured  peopk  have  been  long  accustomed  * 
to  levd  again#t  widows  in  general;  and,  because  their  adversaries 
shall  have  no  reason  to  comphuu  that  their  arffuments  are  man|^e^ 
they  will  vtrg^  them  as  home  as  either  themsdves,  or  their  best  ad*  . 
vocatesy  coiw  do  it  for  them* 
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^  It  is  in  thi!  first  place  pretended,  ih^t  widows  want  seviiral  of  those 
fecomolendattons  that  setofFtl^iT  sex^  and  particalarly  a  maiden* 
kead,  without  which  no  wife,  they  say,  can  be  acceptable;  that 
they  are  still  tramping  up  stories  of  their  fo^nier  husbands,  pur- 
posely to  confront  tneir  new  ones,  and  so  excessively  talkative,  that 
ndthing  but  deafness  is  an  antidote  against  the  noise  ;  that 'marry- 
ing a  widow  is  like  splitting  upon  a  rock  where  others  have  beeii 
shipwrecked  before.  After  this,  they  ran  the  metaphor  into  Long^ 
lane,  second-hand  gloves,  cloaths  of  another's  wearing,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  impertinent  stufR'  13ut  we  shall  answer  them  all 
an  order. 

To  b^in  then  with  the  loss  of  a  maiden-head,  about  which  they 
make  so  horrid  a  clamour;  we  could  tell  them  sad  stories  of  severaf 
of  their  betters^  that  on  the  weddihg-hight  have  fancied  they  hare 
dttg  up;  this  same  chimerical  treasure,  though  it  was  stolen  many 
months  before;  nay,  we  have  a  hundred  and  more  of  oiir  company 
here,  that^i^  occasion  were',  could  attest  this  upoi^i' their  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  So  certain  it  is,  that  the  nicest  criticks  among; 
the  men  may  be  as  easily  imposed  upon  in  this  affair,  as  your  pre-; 
tenders  to  antiquity  in  counterfeit  medals.  But,  if  no  woman  can 
please  them  without  this  imaginary  wealth,  and  indeed  it  is  no, 
more,  for  most  people  take  it  upon  trust,  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
young  widow  may  not  be  as  capable  of  obliging  them  as  the  l>est 
virgin  in  the  world.  It  is  but  using  a  few  astringents  before,  ahd,* 
at  the  critical  minute,  crying  out,  *  Fie,  sir,  pray,  sir^  will  you  split 
*  tne  up  ?  Will  you  murder  me  alive  ?  Can  you  take, any  pleasure 
*in  what  is  so  painful  to  another?'  And  the  sparks  are  satisfietdT 
they  have  made  a  real  sacrifice,  though,'  in  truth,  no  more  blood. 
was  shed  in  the  encounter  than  we  see  upon  the  stage  when  one. 
actor  kills  another.  If  this  is  their  dear  diversion,  and,  by  the  bye, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  ill  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  plea,sed[  but, 
«t  theexpenc^  of  the  party,  whom  they  pretend  to  love  so  dearly,' 
rather  than  lose  them,  we  promise  them  to  howl,  and  sigh^  and  roar 
every  night  in  the  year,  as  heartily  as  an  ox,  when  he*s  led  to  the 
slaughter-house,  aiid  so  entertain  them  still  with  the  ceremony^  at 
least,  of  their  dearly  beloved  maiden- head. 

'  In  the  next  place^  why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  refresh  th^^ 
memory  of  a  dull,  lazy  husband,  with  the  noble  performances  of  bis< 
predecessors  ?  Tlie  men,  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  took 
the  liberty  to  talk  of  the  glorious  conquests  of  our  former  fighting 
nftonarchs,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  thought  themselves  as  goo<)  subjects 
as  any  in  the  kingdom.    If  the  reproof  is  just,  where  a  God's  name 
lies  the  harm  :  and  surely  the  wife  must  be  aJluwed  to  be  .tbe  best 
judge  of  that  affair.    '  Oh  no,  say  they,  it  is  npt  die  horse,  but  the 
'  man,  that  best  knows  whether  he  rides  easy^     Content.    But  does ' 
'  \ko\  the  hors^e  likewise  know,  .whether  his  rider  carries  truehor»e« 
'  ftian*Mreight^  and  whether  he  sits  even  inlhe  saddle?  If  uot,  why.. 
woul4  Bucephalus  suffiir  himself  to  be  backed  by  none  but  Al^x- ' 
ander  the G^at ?  '  ■  .•?.  «^ 

But  then  we  are  excesasive  talkative.  .  So  are  they,  and'  so  are 
np^t  of  our  sex,  but  especially  the  longing  maids,  and  under  cor* 
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nolimiy  if  it  ift  a.  tioy  we  tK  of  opunOD  it  site  better,  upon  tit;  lliitt 
mMQtliein.  Thifrift  not  aU,  marrvui^  a  widow,  ulike  •|^tti]|g'Uim» 
%  rock  wbore  others  have  been  ahipwTeck^  Welh  W€i  aoe  gledt 
jy^meffK  it  is  like  something.  But,  aipce  oae  aimily  is  best  drove 
^t  by  another,  why  not,  like  drinking  in  a  room  where  sgnie  ho^ 
nest  gentleman  has  made  merry  hefo^^?  Since  nothing  will  got 
down  with  these  squeamish  creatures  in  the  matrimonial  way  but  c, 
wick  and  span  new  virgin,  we  wonder  why  thev  do  not  kaa^  ii|» 
Se  ftolick  in  every  thing  else }  why»  as  often  as  they  dhnk«  they  dfi» 
not  gbH  still  for  a  virgin  glass;  why  they  do  not  every  meal  cali  for 
a  virgin  plate :  why  they  do  not  still  pull  out  a  virgin  snutf-boai», 
Ue  in  virgin«8t^t%  talk  politicks  in  a  virsinrCoffi^-bpiMfSi  apd  mr- 
«ue  their  dearly  beloved  variety  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Lastly^ 
their  indignation  rises  at  the  thoii^hts  oC  Lonff-lane,  and  all  leconc^ 
band  thiogs  whatever.  If  the  sparks  are  resolved  to  be  true  to  theii 
aminient,  we  are  well  satisfied  they  must  even  say  good-night  t^ 
all  thinking,  and  writing,  and  talking :  for  at  present  tfaev  think  at 
«econd-hand,  and  write  and  talk  at  secondrhand;  and  Uiisobjec* 
tion,  as  terrible  as  it  looks,  is  a  thread-bare  weather-beaten  aepond^ 
hand  objection  with  a  witness. 

jSL  late  monarch,  of  happy  memory,  who  was  inferior  to  none  hot 
$Qlomon  in  natural  philosophy,  and  chiefly  in  what  relates  to  our 
isx,  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  getting  of  a  maide,n*head  was  a 
drudgery  fit  for  none  but  porters.  We  save  aU  that  labour  and 
pains,  for  there  neteds  no  great  trouble  to  enter  a  city  when  a  1>r^1& 
n  once  made  in  the  walls,  and  our  husbands  have  that  satisCactiop, 
as  to  see  their  ground  ploughed  up  ready  to  their  hands.  To  con- 
elude  aU,  a  widow  is  a  tried  gun,  and  carries  the  tower  markupo^ 
her ;  now  who  kti6ws  but  a  maid  may  split  in  the  proving  ? 

Having  thus  justified  the  state  ot  widowhood  against  all  the  ob- 
je^ons  that  are  used  to  be  made  against  it,  we  have  nothing  more 
fo  add*  ^ot  that  you  w^ld  be  jpldised  to  give  your  consent  to  the, 
three  following  articles : 

Ifirst,  That  all  persons,  who  are  not  of  knoWn  parts  and  abiliUes, 
may  not  only  be  rendered  uncapable  of  marrying  maids,  or  such  as 
are  reputed  maids,  but  confined  to  the  choice  of  widows  only.  This 
we  request  not  so  much  for  our  own  advantage,  as  for  the  ease  of 
themen;  for  you  know  several  people  can  make  a  shift  to  keep  the 
kin^s  highway,  that  are  not  able  to  leap  a  ditch,  or  break  open  e 

quiocset.  ,  .  i.  *        .  « 

•  Secondly,  That  dl  persons  resolvmg  to  marry  before  the  age  oC 
twenty-one,  if  they  have  made  no  natural  e%perimenU  before  that 
time,  shall  be  likewise  obliged  to  take  a  widow,  as  thev  do  piM^ 
in  diflBcult  or  unknown  places.  It  is  an  ancient  but  well  gfounded. 
complaint,  that,  where  two  maiden-heads  meet,  they  woduce  no- 
thing but  mere  butter-prints,  addle-pated  fops,  and  doB  senseles^  . 
sleepy  boobies.  Now,  If  you  pass  this  into  an  act,  in  all  mobabilit| 
it  wM  contrtbute  much  to  the  improving  of  our  present  deraierate^ 
race,  and  certainly^  if  ever  we  wanted  tofid  hea&,  it  is  at  this  coA^ 

iffirdly  and  Laatl^,  T*at  aB  widowi,  during  tl^eir  iridowho9dt 
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mty  beexeuied  lirotti  the  tixe* :  Ibr  is  it  not  hvd^good  yenrtemeny 
to  mrf  Iburthilliligi  iii  the  pound fbr empty  hmises.  We  hepe^pii 
wiH  ooittider  fiuAcr  ^  thcte  e«Hr  reaMnaVk  nippUotlieiii, 

And  your  petiUonert,  sl$  in  doty,  fcc. 


IV^MW 


All  StJUBLV 

UEMONSTRJNCE  OF  THE  J^JTCHELOMS, 

ff*  Mi  «Witt  London,  totbo  H^onnUe  Homo,  la  AnMrnr-  t»a  Uta  PiMv 

SolilM, 

A  nrrrnoN  op  thb  tABiEs  fok  httsbands. 

JLoadqa:  PiMad  Ibi^  and  ioU  by  tte  Bootadliiy  Satahidoi^  «  g^  BM^ 

CtaMiMra»d.   .QaMTtty  rolainlaaFowr  Pagai. 

GJUiTLB1UM» 

YOU  are  the  aanctuary  of  the  oppreiaed;  and  it  ia  natural  for 
the  aubj^t,  wben^Yer  be  finds  himaelf  u^juatly  treated,  fo  flj 
|o  \^h  representatives  for  a  redress.  You  that  have  so  efiectu^fly 
mortifiea  arbitrary  power,  even  in  a  great  monarch,  wiU  qertainjj 
iiiever  chmsh  it  in  a  lower  station  ^  and  this  inclinai  ua  to  hope, 
M^bX  the  ladies  will  not  find  that  enco^^lgenlent  at  your  hands, 
^wbich  their  vanity  promiited  them  to  expect.  Though  their  pelj^* 
.tion  to  you  speaks  ifx  a  very  sublime  stile  ;  yet  for  all  that  they  can 
.jissume  a  di^ent  aort  of  language  in  other  places.  There  they  not 
,on1y  dispute  the  superiority  with  the  men,  but  even  pvet^d  to  the 
jrigutpf  conquest  over  them;  for  their  grandmother  £ve,  they  say, 
Mumpbed.Qver  the  wealums  of  our  great  grandfather  Adam  j^ 
,l?aradi9e ;  and  no  doubt  on  it  bad  ii|8i^tc4  upon  that  article  befcune 
you,  but  that  your  house,  last  week,  so  punished  the  unpalatable 
doctrine  of  conquest.  To  disarm  them  of  this  illegal  pretence, 
>irhich  is  preiudioial  to  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  our  sex,  we  have 
examined  all  the  old  repords,  but  cannot  find  the  least  appearance 
to  colour  such  A  p)ea«  At  present,  we  shall  dismiss  this  point  to 
jAescend  into  the  nartieulars  of  their  petition,  and  leave  unto  you, 
ffi-  last,  to  decide  tne  controversy,  now  depending  between  us. 

They  complain,  that  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  has  of  late  yea^ 
heen  very  irreverently  ^oken  of;  that  it  has  been  rhymed  to  death, 
in  sonnet,  anj  murdered  in  effigie,  upon  the  stage.  Now  we  wo^ld 
Wt  be  guilty  of  that  ill  breeding,  to  say  that  the  ladies,  all  along, 
fpu^d  the  matter,  and  the  satyristonlv  found  the  words.  However, 
>re  are  assured  fiom  all  banda,  that  those  perscms,  who  have  uken 
•^  greatest  pains  to  expose  that  holy  state,  were  all  of  them  married; 
i^  prove  which«  we  could  name  a  faqsous  abdicating  poet,  if  we  werf 
opunded;  and  we  hope  the  ladies  do  not  expect  we  should  either  de- 
fend.or  condemn  them,  till  we  are  married  ourselves,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  capacity  to  judge  «n  whiph  «ide  the  truth  li^.    M 
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pnteot  we  koo^  no  more  of  aiatrimODjr,  than  a  m^  land-man 
knows  of  ibe  sea ;  emry  gazette  tells  htm  of  abuudanca  of  wrccks ; 
but  for  all  that,  he  will  venture  to  sea,  in  hopea  of  ms^ng  fifty  per 
cent,  by  exchange  of  his  commodities. 

But,  to  make  amends  for  this  melancholy  scene,  they  very  de-> 
voutly  thank  heaven,  in  the  next  place,  that  their  sex  found  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  when  the  laity  had,  in  a  manner,  abandoned 
them.  Pray,  gentlemen,  observe  what  returns  of  gratitude  the  ladies 
have  made  their  best  and  surest  cards*  the  church-men  for  this  their 
loving  kindness.  One  would  have  thought  they  might,  at  least, 
have  allowed  their  aircient  friends  the  first  choice  of  the  vintage; 
it  is  no  more  than  what  the  French  do  to  the  Scotch  merchants  at 
Bouixleaux,  out  of  respect  to  their  old  alliance  ;  but  we  find  no  such 
thing.  Old  superannuated  house-keepers  with  u  inaiden-head  de- 
funct, and  fanners  daughters,  are  the  best  presents,  they  give  the 
poor  church ;  so  they,  on  this  account,  servie  the  christian  parsons, 
as  their  predecessors,  the  pagan  priests^  did  their  deities,  who  used 
to  compliment  Jupiter  with  the  guts  and  garbidge,  and  reserved  the 
remainder  of  the  bullock  for  themselves.  After  all,  whether  this 
happens  by  their  own  fault,  or  no,  the  Levites  are  made  but  a  civjler 
sort  of  scavengers  to  carry  off  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the  sex,  so 
that  the  ladies  may  spare  their  thanks  to  them  if  they  please  ;  for  it 
is  we,  of  the  laity  only,  that  are  in  their  debt  for  this  great  civllitr. 

After  tWs,  gentlemen,  the  ladies  are  pleased  to  avouch,  tbat,  ifit 
bad  not  been  for  a  certain  damned  liquor,  called  wine,  the  men  by 
the  mere  impulse  of  nature  had  been  long  since  reduced  to  their 
duty.  Here,  by  the  word  duty,  they  plainly  insinuate  a  conquest ; 
and  therefore  we  humbly  beg  that  their  petition  may  be  sent  to  the 
Palacte-Yard,  and  there  served  Secuttdum  Ustnn  Samm.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  a  mystery  to  us,  what  makes  the  ladies  vent  their  spleen 
so  ftiridusly  upon  poor  wine,  which  by  the  bye  never  meant  the  leart 
hdrm  in  its  lite  to  the  God  of  Love's  subjects,  unless  they  intend  to 
monopolise  all  the  drinking  to  therosehres ;  or  else,  since  their  pcx 
has  been  so  familiar  with  brandy,  blasphemed  by  the  name  of  cold 
tea,  a  jury  oF  rcd-wosed  midwives  have  pronounced  wine  to  be  a 
feeble  impotent  creatute,  in  comparison  Of  that.  They  wonder^ 
why  the  men  should  scruple  to  marry,  out  of  fear  of  cuckoldono^ 
and  yet  not  scruple  to  drink  stummed  wine  for  fear  of  a  fever.  To 
which  we  reply,  that  the  case  is  extremely  different.  Not  one  roan 
in  an  hundred  cets  a  fever  by  drinking ;  at  the  same  time,  scarce 
one  in  an  hundred,  that  is  married,  escapes  cuckoldom.  And, 
gentlemen,  is  not  that  great  odds  ? 

They  would  have  you  pass  H  into  a  law,  that  every  man  should 
be  obliged  to  marry,  immediately  after  twenty-one ;  and,  in  case 
he  refuses  so  to  do,  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  yearly  for  his  liberty : 
though  Mve  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  one  and  twenty  is  somewhat  ot 
the  soonest  to  begin  at.  For  why  should  a  man  be  forbidden  to 
travel  upon  the  road',  unless  he  sets  out  exactly  at  sun-rising  ?  Yet. . 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  ladies,  we  ate  willing  to  let  it  pass^ 
though  we  are  certain  that  half  the  raeers  trill  be  roundefed  befora 
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Ihiftjt  provided  alwi^y*  ('od  to  be  sure,  tbey  will  n€Ver  mistake 
that  word,  eit^Mar  in  wfk  tkct  of  parliament,  or  out  of  an  act  of  pai^lifb- 
ment)  tkai  all  virg^^Lns,  or  reputed  virj^rins,  who  are  passed  the  Ag»- 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  have  wherewithal  to  set  up  some  honest, 
Weil-chined  younger  brother,  but. tarry  in  expectation  of  striking:  a 
country-squi/re  or  alderman's  son,  shall  be.  likewise  amerced  the 
same  sum  for  their  maiden-heads.  The  ladies,  pt^rbape,  will  here  ob* 
ject,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  taxed  for  an  invisible  estate ;  but  we  say, 
No.  We  can  name  them  a  hundred  tradesmen  here  in  the  city, 
that,  «ince  the  revolut^n^  have  paid  for  what  they  never  had ;  those, 
for  in&tance,  that  have  been  rated  at  four  hundred  pounds,  when 
t^ey  were  not  really  worth  one ;  and  yet  so  valuable  a  thing  is  re- 
putation,, whether  we  deserve  it  or  140,  lost  nothing  by  the  bargpiin. 

They  would  have  none  excused  from  marriage,  but  only  the 
iinpot^nt  and  frigid,  which,  by  the  bye,  gentlemen,  is  full  as  severe, 
as  if  vou  should  vote  that  all  must  troop  to  the  wars,  but  the  par^onti 
'aud^oesire  you  to.  erect  a  court  in  every  county,  consisiting  of  half  a 
SQore  experienced  matrons,  who  shall  have  full  authority  to. ex* 
amine  all  persom,  whom  they  suspt^ctto  carry  clipped  money  about 
them,  for  fear  they  should  put  upon  their  spouses,  when  at  is  not 
in  their  power  to  change  il.  Pray  not  altageiher  so  hasty,  fair 
ladies.  Let  your  court  have  some  meu  in  it,,  and  not  ail  women : 
then  we  may  expect  to  have  justice  done  us  ;  for  experienced'  m&« 
trons  are  too  much  a  party  concerned  to  be  trusted  by  themselves. 
We  deroaqd,  whether  it  be  convenient,  that  only  vintners  and  ale* 
drapers  should  have  the  sole  right  of  deterniining  measures.  Vidt* 
ners  never  think  the  measures  sma^ll  enough ;  but  it  may  so  happen, 
that  your  experienced  matrons,  Anglis,  your  midwives,  may  be  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  so  think  no  measure  large  enough..  Oen* 
tlemen,  do  but  remember  the  Try  era,  under  the  late. reign  of  Fana* 
ticism  ;  they  were  a  parcel  of  inquisitor  divines  set  up  by  the  then 
no  government,  to  license  all  such  persons  that  were  to  be  dispatch- 
ed  into  the  vineyard.  Now  these  conscientious  judges,  if  they  had 
a<)uarrel  to  a  man,  certainly  rejected  him,  and  put  him  by,  though, 
perhaps,  he  was  master  of  a  more  unexceptionable  talent  than  se-' 
veral  others  that  had  passed  the  pulpit-master  before  him.  This 
needs  no  application. 

They  complain  of  the  excessive  multitude  of  oiisses.and  harlots, 
in  anid  about  the  town,  who,  as  they  express  it,  divert  the  course  of 
those  streams  that  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular  channel  of 
matrimony.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  we  confess  it,  the  number  of  these  in- 
terlopers is  very  grievous :  and  yet  it  is  as  sad  a  truth,  that  the  pe- 
titioning ladies  have  occasioned  it.  Let  them  but  leave  quarrelling 
about  jointures,  and  carry  alittle  more  christian  complaisance  about 
them,  and  the  other  fry  would  disappear  in  a  moment:  for  whores 
in  a  state  are  like  copper  farthings  in  ihe  way  of  trj^le,  only  u^ed 
for  the  convenience  of  readier  chana:e.  But,  though  ihese  obdurate 
females  are  really  accessory  to  the  great  increase  of  misses,  they 
would  have  every  person  oj  quality  who  keeps  one,  in  his  own  de- 
fence^ pay  a  good  swinging  !^e  to^the  government,    h  this  rei)Soa« 
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Me  or  fair  ?  Would  governor  Walker,  do  ye  think,  have  done  lile 
a  gentlemati,  rf  he  had  fined  his  b^rae*  of  Londonderry  for  feeding 
on  borse-flieah,  contrary  to  the  rtatnte,  when  they  had  nothing  ebe 
to  help  themaelveg  with  ?  It  is  the  MUBe  in  ai  cases,  where  there  is 
no  choice  hut  downright  necessity. 

They  wofdd  have  yon  enact,  sihoe  they  fhid  wine  is  so  potent 
a  rival,  that  none  bnt  married  men  shoidd  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering into  a  tavern,  that  is,  modestly  speaking,  of  being  dnmk. 
With  al  our  hearts,  gentlemen,  provide  always,  that  none  hot 
married  women  shall  be  licensed  to  appear  at  the  theatre,  Chooo- 
kte^house,  Whitehall,  or  the  park ;  or,  if  they  do,  that  any  tig^yr- 
ous  cavalier  shall  have  full  liberty  to  carry  them  oflT,  wtthoot  incur- 
rinfir  the  fiite  of  poor  Sir  John  Johnson. 

To  present  yon  at  one  view,  with  the  meriu  of  the  cause,  tbe 
ladies  are  weary  of  lying  alone,  and  so  are  we.  They  would  fiiifi  ht 
advantageously  married,  and  so  wonM  your  humMe  servants.  Th^ 
quarrel,  thererore,  on  their  side,  is  unjustly  begun.  They  look  upon* 
us  to  be  their  adversaries,  whereas  we  have  the  same  kind  incli- 
liations  to  their  sex,  as  any  of  our  fore-fathers;  the  same  desired, 
the  same  wishes,  by  the  same  token,  we  heartily  believe  they  have 
eqnal  beauty ,  and  equal,  if  not  superior  charms  to  any  of  their  sex 
before  them.  But  as,  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  innovations  ciimiot 
£iil  to  start  up ;  so  the  ladies,  either  presuming  on  theif  own 
strength,  or  on  the  inadvertency  of  the  men,  have  trumped  up  se- 
veral new  doctrines  upon  us.  A  courtship,  as  the  ladies  are  pleas^ 
t»  order  it,  is  now  the  greatest  penance  any  man  in  the  world  can 
undergo.  We  must  swear  as  many  oaths  as  would  s^rve  one  of 
his  miiyesty's  largest  nrisons  for  atwehre-mohth,  till  we  are  believed. 
We  must  treat  them  Tike  goddesses,  lie  prostrate  at  their  feet,  make 
pretentt  so  expensive  and  numerous,  that,  peihaps,  the  wife's  por- 
tion will  scarce  make  amends  for  what  the  mistress  extorted  from  us. 
Because  Jacob  could  serve  two  apprenticeships,  for  his  Rachel, 
they  imagine,  that  we  must  do  the  same;  not  considering,  that  th^ 
race  of  the  Melhnselahs  and  patriarchs  is  quite  extinct^  and  that 
this  Old  Testament-lover,  were  he  in  our  circumstances,  who  beg^n 
to  decay  at  thirty,  would  have  taken  wiser  and  better  measures. 

Ibeae  are  our  sentiments  upon  this  subject :  and,  as  we  do  not 
doubt  the  justice  of  this  honourable  house,  so  we  little  questioni 
but  that  our  cause  will  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  love  be  encouraged^ 
and  cruelty  and  coyness  be  punished. 

And  your  petitionees,  as  in  duty  boundt  shall  ever  pray. 


A  NEW  BILL, 

Drawn  up  by  a  Committer  of  Grietxmcet, 

U  Reply  to  the  U4«m  and  Balchelon  FiiiOM  mA  yiinnnHiianfi,  fcp. 

Quarto^  containing  Tour  Pages. 

^V'UtGINS  and  batchelora,  or  rather  ladies  and  gentlecnen,  for 
^  that  is  your  safer  name>  and  so  we  would  advise  you  to  title 
yourselves,  we  have  received  both  your  addresses,  anif  both  your 
suits  lie  before  us.  We  confess  that,  to  do  you  equal  right,  you 
both  pJead  strongly,  and  pray  heartily :  however,  the  fervour  oi  the 
ftlipjpliant  does  not  always  argue  the  honesty  of  the  petition.  The 
most  unreasonable,  niost  unju$t  things  in  the  vvorld^  migy  be  as  vigo* 
rpusly  prayed  for  as  the  best.  A  man,  in  his  angpry  momenta, 
n^ay  as  zealously  wish  to  see  bis  honest  neighbour  hanged,  as  he 
ever  wished  in  a  fit  <^  sicikness  to  be  saved.  The  same  tradesman's 
Wife,  that  at  morning  service  could  think  of  nothing  but  Abraham'^ 
bos>oai«  before  night,  perhaps,  has  altered  her  note,  and  prajed  with 
greater  vehemence  to  meet  her  gallant. 

The  merit,  therefore,  and  not  the  oratory  of  the  plea,  is  tbe  busi- 
ness of  our  examination.  But,  before  we  descend  to  particulavs,  jve 
must  so  far  join  with  you,  to  own  your  cause  (that  we  ma^  use  your 
own  phcase)  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  ever  came 
within  our  walls.  For  hymen  and  love,  generation  and  pro^enr^ 
the  fulfilling  of  the  great  first  commandment,  '  increase  and  multi- 
ply,' is  indeed  an  importance  ^o  biorb,  that  not  only  the  present  race 
of  mankind,  the  now  occupants  of  the  world,  but  eVen  t)ie  yet  un- 
born, are  concerned  in  it. 

Having  therefore  duly  weighed  the  whole  controversy  between 
the  petitioners  and  remonstrancers,  we  must  declare  our  ready  teu'- 
dernesd,  and,  without  partiality,  favourable  inclinations  both  to  the 
complaints,  and  complainants,  the  aggrieved  petitioners :  for  ba.V" 
ing  cousidered,  that  fon|^  customs,  out  of  the  memory  of  jnan.  are., 
by  the  British  constitution,  equivalent  to  the  most  binding  laws; 
we  find  upon  search,  that  England  has  been  always  the  hea^ren  of 
women,  and  also,  by  another  customary  female  claim,  that  a  woman 
never  loses  her  honour ;  and,  consequently,  that  *he  practised  de- 
ference and  complaisance  to  the  sex  is  an  unalienable  right.  UpAB 
the  said  premises  duly  coiisidered,  as  we  ait  here  not  to  destroy 
fundamentals,  but  to  support  them,  we  must  allow  a  great  jnany 
unquestioned  prerogatives,  a^  their  just  and  natural  right;  nfiur 
Magna  Charta  on  tlie  soft  sex's  «idc. 

Never*^elf^fls,  not  to  come  to  any  conclusive  cletenmination, 
Cama  inaudita,  we  think  it  highly  concurrent  wilh  our  pwn  honour 
and  justice,  to  discuss  the  main  points  in  dispute  between  the  ladies 
and  batchelors,  before  we  come  to  any  final  deeiaion  on  either  aide. 

First  than,  we  cannot  but  tskeixitice  ihai  the  batehekm  im^ 
uqjttidydutrgetlie  pctitiDneEiwith.diffiGuk  eoiirlAip^'tipeyvt^aM* 
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ed  servitude  of  tedious  Jacob-prenticeships,  &c.  being  in  the  whole 
a  most  notoriously  false  and  malicious  suggestion.  For  how  can 
any  man  in  his  right  wits  believe  that  ten  tboutood  green  sickness 
maidens,  subscribers  to  the  petition,  can  be  those  hard-hearted 
Eachel  mistresses,  as  if  life,  health,  and  love  were  so  little  dear  to 
them,  that  they  would  rather  die  martyrs  to  oatmeal,  loam,  and 
chalk,  than  accept  such  able  doctors  and  such  pleasant  pbysick  for 
their  recoveries,  in  that  only  Elixir  Vita,  man  and  matrimony. 

Nay,  do  not  die  whole  body  of  petitioners  most  frankly  and  gene- 
rously avow,  both  for  their  majesties'  and  the  nation's  service,  their 
ready  inclinations  and  desires  of  recruiting  the  yearly  Flandhan 
mortality,  by  an  immediate  consummation  and  propagation.  Is  not 
the  fair  Festival-sheet  hung  out,  with  all  the  heartiest  bridal  com* 
pliment,  of 'Wake,  sleepers,  rise  and  eat?'  And  can  the  ungrateful 
batchelorB  talk  of  seven  years  courtship,  after  such  endearing  invi- 
tations !  But,  however,  if  by  chance,  once  in  an  age,  they  meet 
with  a  thick-shelled  bitter  almond,  must  the  generality  of  the  sex, 
the  tender  pistachoes,  requiring  not  half  the  crackine  labour,  and 
with  ten  times  the  sweeter  kernel,  be  falsly  reproached  and  reviled  ? 

And  whereas  the  batchdors  ridiculously  object  their  fear  and 
dread  of  entering  into  the  matrimonial  state,  from  the  suggested 
frailty  and  brittleness  of  the  weaker  vessels :  to  obviate  the  folly  of 
that  fear,  and  the  shallowness  of  that  argument,  we  declare,  Nemine 
contradiccntCj  the  fair  sex,  not  to  diminish  their  value,  to  be  true 
precious  porcelane,  and  it  lies  only  in  the  gentle  usage  and  tender- 
ness of  the  handling,  to  preserve  them. 

And  we  farther  declare  this  petition  of  the  longing  ladies,  notwith- 
standing the  scurrilous  batchelors  ridiculing  and  censorious  re- 
flexions, to  be  as  honest  a  supplication,  as  a  prayer  for  daily  bread  ; 
for  every  thing  would  live. 

And  whereas  one  great  bar  to  matrimony  are  the  common  pre- 
tensions of  good  husbandry,  in  ch using  rather  to  buy  at  Hackney, 
than  keep  a  milcher  of  their  own ;  as  thereby  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  expensive  concomitants  of  wedlock.  Now,  as  these  un- 
thinking remonstrancers  never  consider  the  dangerous  risques  of 
their  own  Laiiiudvruiriaa  principles  and  practices,  in  incurring  the 
hazard  of  coming  to  Sasaapiralla  and  Guiacum,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dry  drugs,  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  objected  matrimonial 
sweetmeats  and  caudles,  gossipings  and  christenings,  &c.  the  con- 
fectioners a  much  easier  than  the  apothecaries  bill,  and  one  Dr. 
Wall  a  heavier  incident  charge  than  two  Chamberlains. 

We  therefore  think  fit  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the  too  common 
too  threatening  malevolence  of  those  malignant  ascendants,  viz. 
Venus  in  the  lower  house,  and  Mercury  in  the  upper  one ;  and 
withal  advise  them  to  reflect,  that  the  nursery  of  a  whole  fire-side 
is  not  half  the  expence  of  rearing  of  galloping  runners  into  stand- 
ing gouts.  We  could  likewise  further  convince  them,  that  the  uul- 
Tersal  havock  of  all  the  maims  and  cripples,  from  French  chain- 
shot  and  splinters  got  betwixt  wind  and  water,  is  much  the  vaster 
hospital  rent-cha^,  than  the  pensions  of  Cbebea  and  Chatham. 
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Ruwevetj  if  no  counsel  nor  precept  can  reduce  tbera  from  tbeir 
infamous  reprobation  to  the  faonourable  state,  we  hereby  enact  this 
punishment  of  their  apostasy^  that  they  live  in  their  sins,  and  die  ia 
their  shame;  and,  as  the  last  publick  brand,  be  utterly  debarred 
even  that  common  civility  of  bribing  the  searchers,  and  softening 
the  bill  of  mortality,. by  slurring  a  shame- faced  consumption  upon 
a  scandalous  rot. 

But  to  begin  our  examination  into  the  petitioners  greatest  and 
loudest-tongued  grievance,  the  multitude  of  misses;  and  all  the 
fatal  influences  from  those  reigning  ascendants;-  that  not  only,  as 
the  petitioners  modestly  complain,  divert,  but,  as  we  may  safely 
addy  poison  those  wholesome  streams  which  would  otherwise  run  in 
the  regular  channel  of  matrimony ;  we  shall  here  subjoin  our  power 
and  authority  for  accomplishing  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  par- 
ticular; with  the  following  inflictions  and  punishment  for  the  dis- 
couragement and  suppression  of  the  saia  notorious  vice  and  en- 
ormity. 

Whereas  therefore,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age,  it  haa  been  often 
experienced,  that  a  witty  and  beautiful  spouse  has  been  abandoned 
for  a  hard-favoured  dowdy  miss ;  under  no  other  shadow  of  excuse^ 
than  the  pretended  discovery  of  having  found  a  fiddle  abroad^  and 
therefore  slighting  the  unmusical  instrument  at  home.  Now,  in  ut- 
ter detestation  of  such  abominable  pretences,  and  such  unnatural 
conjugal  abdication,  together  with  the  manifest  justice  of  Lex  7W- 
(mis,  we  do  hereby  license  and  authorise  the  aforesaid  fair  abandon- 
ed, as  well  for  the  alleviation  of  doleful  widowed  nights,  and  virgin 
sheets,  as  for  the  support  of  the  family,  possibly  in  no  small  danger 
from,  such  neglect  and  desertion,  to  borrow  the  assistance  of  sotne 
dignified  younger  brother,  to  raise  heirs,  &c.  without  incurring  the 
pramunire  of  elopement ;  or,  upon  non -readiness  and  failure  of 
such  honourable  supply,  to  have  free  leave  to  take  up  with  som^ 
coarser  domestick  menial,  though  but  to  the  homely  tune  of  Drive 
on,  Coachman. 

And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  resolved  and  ordered,  that  all  those 
ramblers  and  strays  under  that  misleading  ignis  fatuuSf  the  sweet 
sin  of  variety,  that  shall  therefore  grasp  at  out-lying  plurahties, 
though,  possibly,  naturally  so  weak-gifted,  as  to  be  scarce  suffici* 
ently  qualified  for  due  incumbence  at  home,  shall,  for  the  said  wil- 
ful offence  of  non- residence,  incur  the  penalty  of  sequestration,  to 
be  supplied  by  a  curate,  from  the  choice  of  tne  parish. 

And  whereas  the  fair  complainants  too  loudly  inveigh  against 
their  powerful  rival,  wine,  and  the  present  too  spreading  idolatry  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  dangerous  concomitants  thereof:  which  the 
batchclors  endeavour  to  soften  and  sweeten,  by  insinoatinc  the 
juice  of  the  grape  no  ill-meaning  enemy  to  the  God  of  Love's  subjects. 
For  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  oe  it  resolved,  that  wine  be  no  far- 
ther encouraged  than  as  amorum  famulus,  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
master ;  to  be  indulged  and  cherished  as  a  moderate  grace-cup  ; 
to  make  love  chirp,  but  not  sleep ;  and  be  used  for  sauce  andrel^sh^ 
not  lor  souse  una  pickle.    Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that,  to  due 
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ptintAhfiMnt  of  tboie  fio1«nt  cltret-hunten,  tfast,  by  abu^e  of  Ihi* 
Hwh\  and  limited  indulgefi<!e,  do  outrun  all  boand§,  to  the  inakin|^ 
^  toil  of  a  pTeasure,  and  a  tedious  tiresome  fox^cbace  of  it ;  it  mtfjr 
tfnd  shall  be  la#fa1  for  the  sweet  neglected  Venus,  like  the  old 
modeit  Diana,  to  puoish  all  such  capital  offenders  with  the  front  of 
an  Acteon ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  wilful 
tiefflect  of  family  duty,  ana  all  false  measures  of  due  beneTotence^ 
Vkli  as  justly  under  padiamentary  censure  and  lash  as  the  false 
packing  Abutter. 

And  whereas  the  crying  shame  of  the  daily  scandalous  rhimes, 
the  licentious  scurrilous  pamphlets,  doggrel  and  play-house  farces 
upon  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  is  no  small  grievance  of  the 
petitioners :  this  honourable  committee^  as  fully  impowered  to 
search  papers  and  records,  have  found  the  said  libels  to  be  wholly 
matter  of  malice  and  calumny,  the  generality  of  the  authors  being 
dther  some  scribbling,  aspiring,  slighted  pretenders  to  some  fair 
disdainful  Celia ;  and  therefore,  in  pure  spight  and  revenge,  pel.ted 
^nd  persecuted  with  satire  and  lampoon,  for  no  other  sin  but  her  be- 
ing deaf  and  inrtncible  to  ditty  and  sonnet;  and  thereupon  the 
■whole  honourable  state  of  wedlock  maliciously  vilified,  with  the 
outcry  of  dry  meat,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  themselves  are 
thrown  out  of  the  chace,  and  excluded  the  game :  or  otherwise,  if 
such  wedlock  railing  be  the  venom  and  gall  of  any  married  author, 
we  conclude  it  the  product  of  some  very  hard  bargain,  as  possibly 
some  old  tapped  leaky  broach  at  home,  and  the^upon  his  palate 
Wholly  depraved  and  sowred  with  this  nauseous  draught  of  leea. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  said  villainous  ribaldry  and  libels,  as  batched 
*<id  contrived  for  sowing  sedition,  and  fbmenting  schism  within  the 
peaceable  and  united  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  hyinen  and  love» 
We  do  hereby  adjudge  and  sentence  to  the  old  doom  of  kctretico 
amburendo. 

And  whereas  our  fair  petitioners  enforce  their  suit,- from  our  con- 
descension to  the  humble  debates  of  cutting  the  rivers  Lug  and 
Wye,  kc.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  and  ordered  accordingly,  that 
the  present  Virgin  Shallows,  hitherto  of  no  farther  use  than  the  driv- 
iiig  a  poor  water-mill,  &c.  be  dug  into  deeps  and  channels,  and 
made  navigable  for  traders  and  voyagers,  and  so  rendiered  useful  to 
the  publick  for  the  serviceable  bearing  of  bulk  and  burthen. 
'  Provided  still,  that  all  the  fair  bridal  pretenders  shall  briog  thd^ 
whole  loaf  to  the  spousal  board,  and  not  have  any  of  the  klsftiiig 
crust  pared  off  by  any  hungry  sharper  for  break&st,  before  the 
good  man  in  black  has  said  grace  for  the  nuptial  night  supper, 
with  the  rest  of  the  usual  ceremonies  of  *  VhU  to  in  Ocd's  niime.' 

But  if,  by  any  fhiil  mischance,  an  unhappy  falling  fair,  uildMr 
{>retence  of  a  pure  untouched  domestic  utensil,  shall  bring  acrteed 
pipkin  into  pny,  she  sb^ll  be  obliged,  by  a  true  and  thorough  fefor- 
mhtion,  irnd  engagrment  of  her  future  more  steady  uprightness,  to 

five  security  that  a  crteked  maidenhead,  like  a  broken  bone,  shiA 
h  the  strongest  where  it  ia  set  igain,  or  otherwise  to  forfeit  «11  i^jht 
tM  beucAt  df  ottr  fttvtmr  atid  pYotection. 
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Lasilyi  Be  it  ordered,  in  favour  to  tbe  petitioners  proposed  supply 
towards  recruitiug  the  human  dearth  and  scarcity  made  by  th^ 
hun^y  devourer,  War,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  to  root  out  of  all  the 
female  pbysick-gardens,  and  indeed  from  out  tbe  whole  common- 
weaUb,  ttiose  dangerous  plants  caUed  Cover-Shame,  alias  Savia^ 
and  other  anti^onceptive  weeds  and  poisons,  those  notorious  r^tor^ 
ativ^  of  slender  shapes,  ai^d  tender  reputations,  to  the  loud  and  cry- 
ing' shame  of  '  love  lost,  and  a  good  tiling  thrown  away.' 

As  for  what  rdates  to  the  chaplains,  we  are  willing  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  meat,  drink,  and  tobacco,  tbe  most  zealous  part  of 
their  supplication,  nay,  to  sit  down  at  taUe  with  thur  patronsi, 
provided  they  do  not  take  upon  them  to  censure  the  management 
of  the  family.  But,  whereas  they  petition  to  be  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  marry  the  chamber-maid,  we  can  by  no  means  assent 
to  it ;  the  Abigail^  by  immemorial  custom,  being  a  Deodand^  and 
belonging  to  holy  church. 

We  thank  the  poets  for  their  good-wiU  to  the  ffpTemmenl;,  as  ap« 
pears  by  their  proposal  to  raise  a  fund  of  six-hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  support  of  it;  but  do  not  think  it  convenient  to  raise 
any  money  either  out  of  them,  or  the  ribbon-weavers.  Tbe  only 
tax  we  lay  upon  them,  is  to  canonise  all  our  heroes  that  <&€  ia 
Flanders,  and  to  record  their  victories  in  verse.  And  this  will  hp 
no  burdensome  emplosrment  for  them« 

And,  lastly,  as  ior  tbe  widows^  provided  they  will  engage  never 
to  talk  bawdy,  and  quote  the  savings,  or  praise  the  valour  (rf  their 
dead  husbands,  we  will  grant  all  and  every  clause  in  their  petition^ 
▼ia.  The  old  widows  shall  have  their  gums  rubbed  with  coral. 
Tbe  rich  shall  be  indulged  a  twelve-montbs  rest,  Tbe  poor  shall 
have  the  forfeitures  they  beg  for;  and  the  young  receive  full  satis- 
factioi^  in  their  three  article. 


THE  VINDICATION 

OP    THAT   HSaO  OP    POLITICAL  LIAKVIlia, 

NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL, 

The  sacood  Tmcitus.    MS. 

NICHOLAS  Machiavel  is  cried  down  a  villain,  though  many 
think  he  deserves  a  better  title. 

Who  intends  to  express  a  dishonest  man«  calls  him  a  Machia- 
vilian ;  they  might  as  well  say,  he  was  a  Straffordian,  or  a  Marl- 
b^rian ;  thua  men  embrace  the  first  apparitions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and  let  the  substance  pass  by  uotouchea. 

He  was  not  only  an  Italian,  but  a  courtier. 

He  w^  secretary  to  the  atate  of  Fk>rence,  of  f*hich  he  wrote  ^ 
excellent  and  impartial  history.  ^ 

He  lived  in  the  days  of  P«pe  Alewider  the  Sixth,  being  famfnv 
^ith  his  son  Csesar,  and  what  those  princes  were,  is  sufficient^ 
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known;  no  times  were  fuller  of  action,  nor  shewed  the  instability  of 
worldly  honours  more,  than  the  occurrences  that  happened  in  Italy 
in  his  time. 

Now  from  a  man  wholly  employed  in  court  affairs,  when  it  was 
thought  a  madness  to  lookoe^^ond  second  causes,  worse  things  miglit 
have  been  with  better  reason  expected,  than  these  so  bitterly  con- 
demned; which  are  indeed  but  the  history  of  wise  impieties,  being 
before  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  pretenders,  and  by  him 
made  legible  to  the  meanest  understandings  ;  yet,  he  is  morebUrm- 
ed  for  this  fair  expression,  than  they  are  that  daily  commit  far 
greater  impiety,  than  his  or  any  pen  else  is  capable  to  express. 

Most  of  the  estates  of  Italy  did  in  his  time  voluntarily,  or  were 
compelled  to  change  their  mas^ters ;  neither  could  that  school  teach 
him  any  thing  more  perfectly,  than  the  way  to  greatness ;  nor  he 
write  a  more  acceptable  treatise  than  Aphorisms  of  state. 

He  saw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  torn,  out  of  the  house  of  Anjon, 
byTerdinand,  and  the  people  kept  in  tyranny  both  by  the  father 
and  the  son. 

He  saw  the  no  less  mad,  than  disloyal,  ambition  of  Lodowick, 
Buke  of  Milan,  who  took  the  government  upon  him,  out  of  the 
hands  of  y«  un?  Galeas,  m  ith  as  much  treachery  and  cunning  as 
Fraincis  Sforza,  father  to  Galeas,  had  done  from  the  Duke  of  OrWans. 

He  beheld  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France,  brought  into 
Italy,  by  the  said  Duke  of  Milan,  to  keep  the  people  at  gaze,  whilst 
he  poisoned  bis  nephew,  who  was  to  expect  the  dukedom,  wheahe 
was  of  age. 

He  taw  the  descent  of  Charles  winked  at  by  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  in  hopes  to  raise  a  house  for  his  son  Caesar,  out  of  the  ruins 
of  some  of  the  princes,  in  which  he  was  deceived  ;  for  the  French 
king  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy,  entered  Rome  twice,  put  the 
Holy  Father,  to  take  sanctuary,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to 
subscribe  to  such  conditions,  as  the  victorious  king  was  pleased  to 
prescribe  him;  upon  which  his  holiness  came  out,  and  though 
Charles,  in  shew  of  reverence,  did  kiss  his  foot,  yet  he  took  his  son 
Cesar  for  hostage,  to  secure  the  performance  of  his  promise,  thouah 
he  covered  it  with  the  name  of  Ambassy,  ever  to  reside  with  the 
kitig,  in  token  of  amity. 

And  after  Caesar  made  his  escape,  the  holy  father,  contrary  to 
his  oath,  made  a  league  against  the  French  king. 

He  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  amity,  contracted  between  the  vicar 
of  Christ  and  nis  known  enemy,  the  Turk ;  with  whom  he  agreed^ 
for  money,  to  poison  his  brother,  who  was  fled  into  Christendom, 
for  fear  of  his  brother  Bajazet,  then  reigning,  and  was  under  the 
pope's  protection  at  Rome ;  he  saw  the  French  king  lose  all  Italy^ 
within  the  small  time  he  had  gained  it. 

He  saw  both  Pope  Alexander  and  his  son  overthrown,  by  one 
draught  of  poison,  prepared  by  themselves  for  others;  of  which  the 
father  died  presently,  out  the  son,  by  reason  of  youth,  and  antt* 
dotes,  had  leisure  to  see  what  he  had  formerly  gotten  torn  out  of  hia 
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Ikrn^,  and  he  fbrctd  t&  fly  to  his  father-in-law^  the  King  of  Navarre, 
in  whose  service  he  was  murthered. 

He  MPas  an  observer  of  ambitious  practices  of  princes;  of  the 
dimnkeftical  impiety  of  the  pope,  who  was  corrival  with  his  two  sons, 
inthe  love  of  his  own  daughter,  the  Lady  Lucretia,  whom  they  all 
three  enjoyed ;  which  bred  such  a  ha  tried  between  the  brothers^' 
that  CsBsar,  beino:  jealous,  that  the  other  had  a  greater  share  in 
fadr  aflRpctfon,  killed  hhnone  nif^ht,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tyber. 

He  observed  that  men  in  sofk.  raiment  might  be  found  at  cqurt,. 
but  their  cont^ciences  seart^d  and  hard. 

He  saw  how  princes  never  kept  their  promises  so  exactly^  as  not 
to  fad,  when  they  see  a  greater  profit  failing  out>  another  time,  by 
breaking  them. 

Is  not  falsehooti  and  deceit  their  true  diakct,  nay  cozenage,  re-  ~ 
duced  into  so  necessary  an  art  amongst  them,  so  that  he^  that  knowr 
not  how  to  deceive,  knows  not  how  to  Uve  ?  Let  any  one  judge,  that.- 
reads  their  stories. 

Breach  of  faith  in  private  men  is  accounted  dishonourable  and 
damnable,  but  kings  daim  a  larger  character*  by  reasou  of  tl^ir^ 
universal  commerce ;  and,  as  ambassadors  ought  to  be  excused,  if 
they  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  their  country,  because  they  represent* 
their  masters  persons,  with  far  greater  reason;  then,  may  they  do 
it/that  employ  them. 

Many  governments  are  like  natural  bodies;    outwardly . they 
shew  a  comely  structure,  but  search  into  the  intrails,  from  whence-, 
the  original  and  true  nourishment  proceed,  and  there  will  be  found 
nothing  but  Wood,  filth,  and  stench. 

His  lurtune  is  to  be  commiserated,  that  he  in  particular  should 
b^ar  the  infamous  marks,  which  belong  to  the  vilest  statesmen  in 
general.-  ^       , 

It  was  his  profession,  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  prince,  vere  it' 
never  fo-imseemly ;  nay,  religion  itself  cannot  condemn  the  speouf* 
latjon  of  ill,  in  ministers  of  state,  without  laying  herself  and  pro* 
fessors  opien  to  all  injury. 

What  are  chronicles,  but  registers  of  blood,  and  projects  to  pro> 
cure  the  spilling  of  it  ?  The  princes,  there  named,  put  in  red  ItU 
ters,  yet  none  blames  them  that  write  them. 

Who  could  advise  better  than  this  Florentine,  a  member  of  the 
Boman  church  ?  And  he  is  in  that  regard  to  be  less  blamed,  for 
discovering  the  wicked  practices  of  ambitious  men,  because  he  had- 
as  much  converse  with  the  pope,  then  in  being,  as  any  man,  .and 
with  whom  M  impieties  were  as  familiar  as  the  air  he  breathed  in. 

If  any  can  pretend  a  just  quarrel  with  Machiavel,  they  are  kings  f 
for  as  it  is  the  ordinary  course  of  light  women,  to  find  fauk  with 
the  broad  discourse  of  that  they  maintain  their -power  by:  so 
statesmen  may  best  blame  the  publication  of  those  maxims,  that 
they  put  in  practice,  with  more  profit  and  security. 

If  the  unjust  steward  was  commended'fpr  his  ^vorldly  wisdom^ 
what  doth  he  say  more  of  Ccesar  Borgift,  than  that  he  was  a  politick 
tyrant  ?    And  if,  without  leave  of  the  text,  he  propoeet  him,  for  an 
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ciample,  yet  it  is  of  ill }  and  who  is  more  fit  to  be  a  pattern  of^  or 
to  ¥1113107,  than  one  of  tbe  same  coat  r 

If  the  liTes  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  or  the  Fourteenth,  were  ex« 
amined^  it  will  be  found  they  acted  more  ill  than  Machiavel  wrote» 
or,  for  ought  is  known,  ever  thought ;  yet  the  first  has  wisdom  in* 
scribed  on  his  tomb,  and  the  last  is  cried  up  for  a  great  statesman. 
And  did  not  they  always  kiss  their  cmcifix,  after  the  doing  of  a  dis- 
honest thing,  pronouncing  a  sentence  or  two,  that  discovered  the 
complexion  of  their  hearts,  they  might  have  passed  for  as  honest 
men,  as  their  wise  ancestors,  or  any  princes  in  their  times,  who  now 
lie  quiet  in  their  graves ;  a  favour  this  man  is  denied,  by  ignorant 
and  ungrateful  posterity. 

He  being  to  make  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  tyrannic 
cal  government,  is  he  to  be  blamed,  for  setting  down  the  gene  al 
rules  in  it? 

He  instructs  wise  princes  to  dispatch  their  ungrateful  actions  by 
deputies,  and  those  that  are  popular  with  their  own  hands. 

lIpoB  how  great  disadvantage  should  a  good  prince  treat  with  a 
bad,  if  he  were  net  only  familiar  with  tbe  paths  of  wickedness,  but 
knew  other  ways  to  shun  them,  and  how  to  undermine  the  tieacher* 
ouspraetkea? 

He  hath  raked  the  truth  too  far,  in  many  tlungs,  which  makes 
him  smell  as  he  doth  in  the  nostrils  of  ignorant  people ;  whereas 
the  better  experienced  know  it  ts  the  wholMme  savotur  of  the  conrt, 
especially  where  the  king  is  of  the  first  head. 

He  would  have  men  prepared  to  encounter  the  worst  of  men  ; 
and  therefore  he  resembles  him  to  a  man  driving  a  iloek  of  shaep, 
ihto  a  comer,  and  did  there  take  out  their  teeth»  and  instead,  Mve 
each  of  them  a  set  of  wolves  teeth ;  so  that,  whereas  one  shepaenl 
was  able  to  drive  a  whole  flock,  now  each  sheep  had  need  of  a  par* 
ticular.  shepherd,  and  all  little  enough. 

He  was  of  an  honourahk  family  horn  at  Floeenoe,  and  the,wnt#ff 
hertof,  being  about  the  year  l642,  at  Florence,  made  what  inquiry 
he  could  af^r  his  reputation,  and  found  that  b^  left  a  good  name 
behind  Um,  as  of  a  (nous,  charitaUe,  sincere,  good  man,  as  any  in 
tfaiMeily. 

By  James  Boevey,  Esq ;  at  Cheam  in  Surrey* 

♦Cheam,  in  9ttrry. 
On  the  Korti  Wall,  an  a  fair  Marble  MoMumeutf  is  iUs  tfucripiian : 

In  Memory  of 

James  Bovey,  Esq; 

who  wins  buried  near  this  pboe,  January  the  ld|  iSM* 

And  also  of  Murgaietta,  his  Wife, 

buried  Angvst  the  M,  171i« 

In  the  T^Ok  Year  of  her  Age. 

•inse  Aaa.  aat  ittnsr,  wrtb  ii»  ff^  m^ 
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N.  B.  Tlie  copy  of  this  <lificoiirBe;  vrhhth  was  in  the  Harieitd 
Library,  being  imperfect,  we  have  been  obliged  w'tttk  that  wfaich  ii 
here  printed,  being  the  author's  original  MS.  by  Peter  Thonnpson, 
Esq;  the  present  worthy  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey. 
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THE  TRANSLATOR  TO  THE  READER. 

^  THIS  account  of  the  late  terrible  earthquake  in  Sicily,  I  thought, 
deserved  to  be  put  in  English.  Tbe  author,  who  is  a  priest,  ha« 
wrote  it  in  a  very  plain  style ;  and  I  havi^  ventured  to  leave  out  8e« 
yeral  things  that  are  in  the  original j  especially  that  relate  to  xnira<« 
cks,  and  other  fopperies  his  profession  leads  him  to  believe.  As 
to  the  rest,  I  have  translated  it  as  near  the  Italian  as  I  can,  and 
with  the  same  simplicity  of  expression,  which. is  more  to  be  valaed 
in  accounts  of  this  nature,  than  flourishes  of  rhetorick. 

ifiE  late  earthqtaike,  that  fell  out  in  Sicilv,  ia  i»f  ao  B^UmiAmg 
a  nature,  afi  can  be  eaiilier  imagiBtd  than  expttassed ;  and 
Mich  a  one  as  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  parallefed  in  any  prciMdiiiff 
age.  It  is  tr«e,  that  island  has  been  often  tbe  «cf  ne  of  w^  itind 
of  tragedies,  and  tbe  irruptions  of  mount  .£tna  have  been  vm  Bum 
in  the  world  for  near  two  thousand  years  past:  but  whether,  aa  an 
eftct  of  the  angcy  of  heaven,  or  of  the  crasiness  of  thia  gfobe  of  tbe 
earth,  which  aeems  to  begin  to  yield  to  the  injuriea  of  tiflBe,  aa  all 
other  things  do;  certain  .it  ip,  Aat  this  last  earthquake,  for  the 
suddenness  of  it,  and  the  mighty  desolations  it  kaapKodiiceflL  i«^^ 
most  astonishing  one  that  ever  was. 

PhikMophers  will  be  indin^e  to  search  for  the  natural  eausea  of 
such  a  phoenoineiiOD,  in  the  quality  and  temper  of  the  summer  that 
went  before :  '  and  I  am  willing  somr  to  humour  then^  aa  to  supposei 
tfaatthe  many  great  rainfe  and  intense  heaila,  sneoeeding  ao  often 
one  another  tUs  last  summer  in  aH  tiie  southern  parts  of  Siei^, 
might  centrihute  to  thia  aArighiM  irauption :  far  t  be  imperoepti* 
hie  chaimw,  thereby  made  into  die  boweb  of  tbe  earth,  might  pin» 
hMf  ghre  room  iof  tlie  vapoura  of  dm  tfimmfhtKt,  to  insinnatg 
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t^mselves  into  those  gubterraneous  cavities,  which  afterwards  di* 
kting  tbemselYes,  and  requiring  greater  room,  must  needs  force 
their  way  through  all  obstacles  that  penned,  them  in. 

But,  leaving  this  disquisition  toothers,  it  would  seem  this  earth- 
quake  carried  along  with  it  some  more  than  ordinary  marks  of  an 
immediate  stroke  of  heaven.  And  as  seldom  the  divine  vengeance 
exerts  its  power  upon  us  mortals  in  any  national  calamity,  without 
giving  us  some  previous  warnings ;  so  this  late  stroke  was  ushered 
In  with  unwonted  presages,  of  i;^ich  it  were  hard,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  give  any  natural  cause,  though  perl^aps,  I  be  as  little  a  vo- 
tary to  superstition,  as  any  man  can  be,  notwithstanding  the 
world  is  pleased  to  tax  our  order  with  it ;  yet  the  strangeness  of  one 
or  two  omens,  that  preceded  this  earthquake,  may  justly  prevail 
with  me,  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  them. 

Passing  over  that  mfghty  loud  warning  from  mount  Mtm,  that 
happened  for  three  days  together  in  June  last,  which  is  .always  re- 
marked as  a  forerunner  of  some  irruption,  either  of  the  mount  it- 
ielf,  br  of  some  part  thereabouts ;  this  following  strange  phoenome* 
non  fell  out  at  Syracusa,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  before. 

About  two  hours  before  sun  setting,  the  atmosphere  being  very 
clear,  the  heavens  appeared,  on  a  sudden,  all  on  fire,  without  any 
flashes  of  lightning,  or  the  least  noise  of  thunder,  which  lasted 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  About  which  time  were  seen  in  the 
air,  as  it  were  perpendicularly  above  the  city,  two  rainbows,  after 
the  usual  manner,  with  points  towards  the  earth,  and  a  third 
iransversed ;  the  colours  df  all  three  being  extremely' bright.  This 
was  by  all  spectators  thought  the  more  supernatural,  that  during 
the  whole  time  these  rainbows  appeared,  there  was  not  one  single 
cloiid'to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  horizon. 

.  In  July  thereafter,  atCatanea,  the  nearest  town  to  mount  JStna, 
Ifaere  fell  out  another  as  surprising  presage.  In  the  church  of  the 
Minims  there,  one  father  Baletti  lies  buried;  a  man  who  was  be- 
lieved by  the  people  of  that  country  to  have,  by  his  prayers,  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  that  fearful  irruption  of  ^tna,  which  happened 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  story  goes,  that  a 
flood  «f  bituminous  matter,  like  burning  oil,  being  thrown  out  of  the 
mountain,  was  carried  down  with  a  mighty  rapidity,  to  the  very 

Etcs  of  Catanea,  t>earing  ievery  thing  before  it  in  its  way.  Every 
dy  expected  to  be  immediately  devoured  by  this  sulphureous 
mundatioD,  when  this  holy  man,  by  his  exorcisms  and  prayersy  in 
preieiiee  of  til  the  people,  put  a  stop'  to  its  career.  Now  tills 
tomb  being  ever  since  held  in  greatest  veneration  by  the  people  of 
Qatanea,  and  notwithstanding  his  name  was  never  in  the  calendar, 
^t  daily  prayers  and  offerings  ceased  not  to  be  oifiRmd  at  his  shrine. 
It  fell  out,  as  I  have  said,  in  July  last,  that  one  morning  when 
the  doors  of  the  churdi  came  to  be  opened,  the  statue  of  the  saint* 
tkat^was  placed  upon  his  monument,  was  fallen  down,  and  lay  flat 
OBliie  gfound.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  bat  an  ordinary  accr- 
dent ;  but  the  statue,  every  time  it  was  set  up  upon  its  basis  againi 
isrscMii  or  eight  night*  together^  was  constuitly  fimodftUen  down 
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t6  the  ground  in  the  morning,  and  at  last  was  forced  to  be  hwl 
flat  upon  the  tomb,  in  which  posture  it  lay  till  this  late  deatructioD 
both  of  it,  and  the  town  itself. 

A  third  presage,  that  seemed  to  foretel  this  earthquake,  hap. 
pened  in  a  little  village,  within  three  miles  from  Catanea,  named 
Alari,  where  used  to  grow  as  good  wine  as  any  in  Sicily.  In  Fe- 
bruary last,  about  sun-setting,  all  the  people  of  the  country  about 
saw,  as  they  thought,  this  village  all  in  flames.  The  fire,  they 
imagined,  be^an  from  less  to  more,  increasing  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together,  and  then  all  the  houses  of  the  Tillage  appeared 
as  in  one  flame,  which  lasted  for  about  six  minutes,  till  it  seemed 
to  decay,  for  want  of  more  fewel.  A  great  many  people,  tbtt 
lived  near  the  vilWe,  when  they  saw  the  fire  first  begin,  came  nm» 
ning  to  it,  to  do  the  friendly  office  of  helping  to  extinguish  the 
fire ;  and;  all  along  the  road,  till  they  were  almost  within  the  very 
village  itself,  they  imagined  they  saw  the  fire  extend  itself  more  and 
more;  but,  being  entered,  they  found  all  was  a  deception  of  the 
sight,  if  not  a  presage  of  that  calamity  that,  some  -months  aftef^ 
befel  the  place. 

But  I  come  to  the  dreadful  earthquake  itself,  a  greater  than 
which  we  read  not  of,  in  either  ancient,  or  modern  hiatory.  It  is 
here  indeed,  that  I  can  neither  give  myself,  nor  others,  the  satiafae^ 
tion  I  could  wish,  there  being  so  many  little  places,  and  eften  soaa^ 
considerable  towns  destroyed,  where  there  are  no  inhabitants  left 
to  give  us  an  account  of  the  manner  how  these  places  were  swallowed 
up ;  so  that,  of  these,  we  can  have  no  other  narrative,  but^  what 
people  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  hurry  themselves,  for*  fear  of  sinking 
into  the  same  ruin,  have  been  able  to  give  us.  .    ■ . 

This  earthquake  diffused  itself  into  all  these  three  districts^  or 
divisions,  into  which  the  island  of  Sicily  is  ordinarily  divided; 
which  are,  1.  Valli  di  Noto,  comprehending  principally  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  island ;  2;  Mazaro,  containing  the  western  aad  mM^ 
thern  parts;  and,  3.  Mono,  which  confines  itself  to  the  north  ami 
north-east  parts  of  the  island.  The  greatest  shaking  reached,  from 
mount  ^tna,  all  along  to  Cape  Passaro,  the  Pacbynus  of  the  an- 
cients, lu  all  this  vast  tract  of  land,  nothing  stood  the  shock,  but 
all  fell  under  the  weight  of  a  general  ruin. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  of  January,  I695,  about  ten  at  night,  that 
mount  JLtna  began  to  utter  those  hideous  roarings,  which^commo<kily 
usher  in  some  tragedy  of  the  nature  of  what  followed.  Those  loud  beU 
lowings  continued  till  the  ninth,  when,  about  twelveof  the  clock,  tbey 
began  to  cease,  or  rather  fall  lower.  Within  an  hour  after,  the  in«- 
habitants  of  Catanea,  which  was  the  next  town  to  the  mountain^^ 
began  to  perceive  a  taking  under  them,  about  three  minutes  to* 
gether.  xhis  did  little  other  hurt,  than  affright  the  people,  end 
give  them  fears  of  some  further  hurt.  It  was  remarkablei  that,  dur* 
ing  the  three  minutes  this  shake  continued,  and-  an^  hour  before, 
there  was  not  the  least  noise  heard  from  mount  ^na,  but«*  wMiiii 
less  than  a  minute  after  the  shake  was  over,  not  only  did-  the  naise 
redouble/mfinitely  more  terribla  than  it  ha^  been>^fore^  but'tbt 
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wkoktopof  the  mountain  appeared  all  in  flames,  which,  the  wind 
Uowiog  from  the  weatward,  carried  with  it  a  vast  quantity  of 
burnt  aahes,  which  hate  always  been  found  to  be  the  ordinary  at- 
tendaota  of  those  flamy  irruptions.  It  is  not  certain  haw  far  this 
shake  of  the  ninth  diffused  itself,  but  it  is  probi^le,  that  more  ^ 
less  of  it  was  felt  through  most  of  the  south  paitsof  this  isbnd;  £sr 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  Mineo,  Palaoqia.  Ri^oaa*  and  the 
lovn  of  Ucodia,  felt  all  of  them  the  same  shake*  and  at  the  vci*y 
same  mkiute«f  the  day,  as  Catanea  had  done. 

All  this  was.  but  the  {brenioner  oi  the  horrid^st  shake  of  aU, 
which  fell  out  40  the  elevenths  This  affected  the  whole  island*  b¥t 
very  unequal^ ;  and,  by  the  exactest  computation  that  can  Jbe 
made,  the  whole  period  of  it  lasted  not  above  six  minutes,  ffoifi 
Messina  aorthwaros,  to  cape  Coio^  the  fartiiest  point  of  Sicily  to 
the«ooih. 

Cataaea  is.  tfaouight  to  have  beau  the  first  that  fell  under  the 
weight  of  this  heavy  calamity.    TIms  city,  which  is  as  ancient  aa 
nmst  in  Sicily,  seated  in  a  pleasant  and  rich  soil,  inhabited  by  ae^ 
▼eralof  the  gentry  thereabouts,  endowed  with  an  unitiersity,  and 
eeataioing  about  twenty*four  thousand  souls,  was  sunk  out  oifa^ht 
in  a  mancmt.    There  happened  some  fisherboats  to  be  at  that  time 
in  the  bay  that  lies  seum  of  the  towo,  and  within  a  lea^e'a  die- 
tonoe,  who  pve  an  account,  that  they  saw  the  citv  ainkdowxv  with 
the  noise,  oa  it  weie^  of  some  thousand  pieooi  m  f^reot  ^Stmrns^ 
dischaived  all  at  once.    After  it  was  thus  vanished  out  oSti^fk 
aifbt,  me  flsfaefsien  say,  that,  some  minutes  therea&er,i  to  the 
«aatward,  near  where  l^e  city  sfeqodt  l^re  amc  up  a  little  mountain, 
which,  lifting  itself  up  several  times  a  consideraWe  height  above 
the  ordinary  fevel  of  the  ground  thereabout,  sunk  at  last  likewise 
<Nit  of  their  sighL    The  mermen  do  likewise  declare  that«4uxjng 
a3l  thi#  horrid  tragedy,  which  they  saw  befal  the  cit^  Catanes,  tfa^ 
thomselvca  were  every  moment  ex|iectii^  to  beswaliowed  up  in  tH. 
iiay,  by  reason  of  the  atrange  violent  agitations  of  the  sea  ^  imd 
scarce  was  this  heaving  'up  of  the  imaginary  mountain  ^on  ihe  .south- 
aUb  of  Catanea  4mr»  but  they  ielt  the  aea  c«hn.    It  is  thougJut 
there  have  not  escaped,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gatanea»  above  twp. 
thousand  in  all;  those,  thatescapec^  came  away  cither  after  the 
^Mking  of  the  ninth,  or  the  monoiQgof  the  ebuenth^  aaid  the 
hideous  roarinjg  of  mount  .Stan,  wUcb  used  to  be  I6e  foemnner 
ct  some  calamity  on  that  side,  gave  then  warning  |o  flee  c  bnt .they 
were  ibe  hetiar  sort  of  peepfe  only,  that  had  the  .oppwrtunity-  to 
make  so  happy  an  eicaipe,  the  nest  Silling  under  the  Ainimmal 
ruin.    In  the  plaoe«  where  Catanea  atood,  appeMV  pow  at  a  ^ia^ 
taanaa  great  lolse,  with  aoaae  great  heaps  of  rubbish  app^nriog  hoca. 
and  thofe  above  the  water. 

I  had  nlmost-loiKat  oae  circumstance  very  fomaduuUe,  -which  theL 
fishennenv  that  were  in  the  hay  of  CaUnea,  at  the  time  of  this  Jaal^ 
shahe»  do  fmilively  ofiim.    1  hey  aay^  that  both  h^ot^,  and  amno 
minutea  smr  the  earthquake  h^pqpeaed^  maiint  JBtna  ftfipearsd 
awre  than  ever  in  flames,  and  the  .noise  vos.gmater  than  it  Jia4 
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iMen  since  Us  first  imi)^t)oii  of  the  sevmth.  BuK,  a  few  mtiMMM 
after  Catanea  was  swaflowied  up,  ther«  was  tieithar  ttainea  to  be 
aeen,  nor  the  least  noise  to  be  heard  for  the  space  of  fife  or  six 
hotirs  tog^her.  And  then  the  mountacin  began  a^new  again  to 
foar  and  throw  oat  flames  ndore  duskish  attd  smoky  than  at  mnf 
thne  before. 

The  same  ahake,  that  utterly  destroyed  Catanea,  did  lay  in  heaps 
more  thmn  half  of  Saragosa,  the  ancient  Syraema.  This  eky,  onee 
the  greatest  of  Steily ,  iiid,  if  we  will  Mieve  some  ancient  bistoriaiia, 
pBiticularly  Strabo,  the  largest  ooee  in  die  wortd,  anay  oaoieiMl 
with  any  in  Europe  for  antiquity,  harmg  been  the  seat)  for  a  great 
many  ages,  of  afiburtshing  commonwealth,  and  the  seetie  of  a  gteat 
many  warlike  actions.  It  retained  still  some  marks  of  its  andei* 
gjii^atness,  and,  with  the  advantages  of  a  rich  soil,  and  pkasant 
situation,  and  a  strong  castle  to  defend  it,  might  contain  about  six* 
teen  thousand  people.  This  ancient  city  suffered  much  by  the 
riiake  of  the  ninth,  most  of  the  best  buildings,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  castle,  being  rent  in  several  places.  Upon  the  tevth  at 
nighty  it  underwent  another  considerable  shake  with  a  mighty  tisni* 
pest  of  wind,  so  that  the  great  bell  in  one  of  its  churches  was  heard 
several  times  to  make  a  sound,  through  the  violent  trembUiig  of 
the  steeple.  A  great  many  were  killed  by  the  M  of  houses  the 
thne  this  shake  and  tempest  happened ;  and  most  that  were  aMs, 
or  had  the  opportunity,  fled  out  of  town  that  night,  whiok  was  the 
oecaiion  of  ttieir  safety. 

fiut  the  ^hake  of  the  eleventh  brought  with  it  a  sudden  and  in* 
evitable  destruction,  throwing  down,  in  a  moment^  more  than  tw« 

girts  in  three  of  the  whole  city,  and  burying  in  its  rabbMi  abore 
ur  parts  in  five  of  the  people  that  were  left.  The  least  coarpotation 
that  caa  be  made  of  the  loss  of  the  inhabitants  of  it,  is  ab<MFe  seren 
thoosand,  the  rest  escaping,  as  I  have  said,  the  night  before,  and 
some  hundreds  were  digged  oat  of  the  ruins  alive,  but  lame  and 
brtilsedySo  that  fbw  of  them,  ft  is  Aougtit,  will  lecover.  Most  of 
die  magistrates,  and  people  of  best  fiishion,  ran  into  the  great  chorch 
ibr  shener,  Vhere  they  met  with  death  by  the  fall  of  the  stone  roof 
attd  the  steeple  both  together. 

The  city  of  Nato  had  yet  a  worse  ikte  than  Sjrracusa,  scarce  any 
part  of  it  now  standing.  This  placois  one  of  the  andentest  of  Sloily> 
and  once  contended  Ibr  the  preheroinence  with  Syracusa  itself.  It 
is  situate  on  a  very  high  rock,  ahnost  inaccessible  on  at  sidesi  bm 
by  one  narrow  passage ;  having  under  the  cape  PaaMin,  one  «f  the 
best  and  laigest  harbours  of  the  whole  island,  and  being  the  key 
of  Sicily  on  that  side.  The  mighty  hardness  of  the  vock  on  which 
Noco  Stood,  seemed  to  secure  it  from  the  hazard  nvf  earthquakes, 
but  it  felt  that  shake  on  the  ninth,  with  more  violenee  than  «ny 
Other  place  of  the  island.  That  of  the  eleventh  laid  it,  in  a  mo* 
ment,  in  heaps,  the  manner  whereof  we  cannot  attain,  by  tcasaw 
none  of  the  inhabiUAU  are  left,  but  some  few  thift  left  the  piaoe  on 
ttieitiinth .    There  i*  seen  yet  standing  a  pan  of  tftte  alMMAi^  a 
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Benedictine  monastery,  and  scarce  any  more  of  the  whole  town; 
the  inhabitants  being  computed  about  seven  thousand  soub. 

AuguMa,  a  city  well  situated,  having  a  large  prospect  into  the 
«ea,  and  adorned  with  very  large  and  safe  .harbours,  a  place  of  good 
trade  for  com;  this  place  suffered  considerably  by  the  bhake  of  the 
ninth ;  many  of  the  inhabitants^  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred, 
:W^re  bruised  to  death  with  the  fall  of  the  houses.    On  the  tenth, 
there  was  another  shake>  which  obliged  most  of  the  people  of  note 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  castle  for  their  security,  which  proved 
as  unlucky  to  them,  as  the  great  church  had  been  to  them  of  Syra- 
cusa ;  for,  there  happening  great  flashes  of  lightning,  which  seem- 
ed to  set  the  whole  heavens  on  fire,  one  of  them  fell  on  the  maga- 
jiine  of  powder  kept  there,  and  blew  up  the  castle  and  all  the  people 
within,  amounting  to  about  eleven  hundred.    The  shake  on  the 
eleventh  put  an  end  to  the  catastrophe,  by  overturning  the  town, 
and  burying  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  it;  so  that  there  scarce 
remains  any  thing  of  the  ancient  Augusta,  but  the  name.    The  in- 
habitants were  reckoned  near  six  thousand,  of  whom  we  have  ac* 
count  of  none  left. 

Lentini,  the  ancient  Leontium,  famous  for  the  beautiful  lake  on 
which  it  stood,  a  place  of  about  three  thousand  families,  and  a 
place  of  tolerable  trade  by  fishing  and  salt-mines,  underwent  the 
misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  and  ancient  rival,  Syracusa.  I'he  shake 
of  the  eleventh  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  it  is  not  known  if  any  of  the 
inhabitants  be  saved.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  several  great  heaps 
of  earth  in  the  lake,  where  there  was  none  before :  and  the  peasants, 
who  live  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  the  place  where  Lentini  stood, 
have  reported,  that  since  this  earthquake,  the  lake,  which  was  for- 
merly clear  and  limpid,  and  wonderfully  .stored  with  all  variety  of 
fish,  is  now  become  brackish,  and  of  a  salt  and  bituminous  taste, 
and  vast  number  cf  fish  are  found  every  day  dead  upon  the  shore. 

Some  better  fate  had  Calatgiroue,  a  pretty  town,  containing 
above  seven  thousand  people,  and  well  built,  most  of  hewn  stone. 
The  shake  of  the  ninth  was  verv  little  perceptible  there ;  and  that 
of  the  eleventh  was  much  less  than  any  where  within  some  miles  of 
it.  It  was  not  so  little,  but  that  it  overturned  about  the  fifth  part 
of  the  town,  and  two  monasteries,  and,  it  is  thought,  destroyed  in 
all  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  souls. 

Minco  felt  both  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh,  and 
there  seemed  but  little  difference  betwixt  the  violence  of  either,  or 
the  damage  each  did.  At  both  times  several  houses,  and  a  pretty 
large  church,  were  overturned,  and  it  it  is  thought  near  four  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  are  perished.  It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
time  of  the  shake  of  the  ninth,  the  heavens  about  this  town  were 
vefy  serene,  scarce  a  cloud  appearing  above  the  horizon :  hut  that 
of  .the  eleventh  was  attended  wi0  a  mighty  storm  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  hail,  which  lasted  above  six  hours  together. 

Monreal,  cpmmonly  called  Morreal,  received  some  damage  in' 
iu.  buildings,  and  some  few  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  their  fall. 
The  shake  oCtbe  eleventh  did  greatly  shatter  the  cathedral  church,  ^ 
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wtnch  i^  indeed,  ene  of  the  beaotiltiHest  ttructares  in  the  world. 
The  dome,  which  stands  above  the  high  altar,  fell,  and  crushed  in 
pieces  four  curious  pillars  of  brai s,  with  several  statues  of  saints  of 
as  flfood.  workmanship  as  any  in  Christendom.  Neither  was  the 
archbishop's  palace  free,  it  being  set  on  ftre  by  lightnings  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  burnt  down. 

Palerrao.  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy,  felt  little  or  nothing  of  the  shake 
q£  the  ninth,  though  several  small  shakings  they  had  had  some  dayi 
before.  But  that  of  the  eleventh  was  almost  as  terrible  as  in  any 
other  place,  except  Catanea,  S3rracusa,  and  Augusta.  A  great 
many  houses  were  shattered^  and  some  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
cathedral  soflfered  extremely  in  its  roof,  and  a  church,  belonging 
to  the  Carmelite  monastery,  was  totally  destroyed.  The  Viceroy, 
with  all  his  family,  and  the  archbishop,  retired  a-board  the  gal  lies 
in  the  haibour,  where,  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  water,  they  ex« 
pected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up :  some  part  of  the  great 
mole  built  of  stone,  that  secures  the  port,  being  shattered  withio  a 
few  feet  of  their  sMey,  It  is  said,  there  were  not  above  one  bun* 
dred  people  in  all  killed  at  Palermoj  and  those  mostly  that  lived  in 
a  snlmrb  built  of  wood. 

The  town  of  P^sceni,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  shake  of  the 
ninth,  or  the  eleventh,  destroyed  it.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  families,  and  those  thought  the  richest  of 
any  little  town  of  Sicily,  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  its  wine  and 
silk  exported  thence  to  the  sea'  in  considerable  quantities.  Now 
there  is  not  one  single  house  left  standing,  nor  one  single  person 
saved.  A  new  lake  takes  up  now  that  spacious  valley  on  the  east- 
side  of  the  town,  which  was  all,  hitherto,  covered  with  the  best  of 
vines ;  and  the  water  thereof  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  a  bitu- 
minous taste.. 

Patuzolo,  a  bigger  place  than  Ptoceni,  though  not  so  happily 
situated,  nor  so  rich,  fell  under  the  same  fate  with  it.  None  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  any  thing  is  yet  known,  were  saved,  the  number  of 
which  might  probably  amount  to  about  one  thousand  people  at 
least. 

Furla,  a  town  about  the  bigness  of  Pasceni,  and  seated  on  a  rising 
hill  amidst  quarries  of  stone,  much  of  the  nature  of  marble,  was 
nothing  more  fortunate,  we  having  no  other  account  of  its 'ruin, 
but  what  those,  who  saw  it  at  a  distance,  could  give.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  mountain  about  Fur- 
la,  the  rocks,  which  formerly  were  almopt  as  white  as  Genoa  marble, 
in  the  chinks  that  the  earthquake  made  amongst  them,  the  stones  are; 
how  of  a  burnt  colour,  as  if  fire  and  powder  bad  been  used  to  rent 
them  asunder.  The  fountains  of  fresh  water,  wherewith  these 
mountains  abound,  have  lost  their  clearness,  and  have  both  a  sul- 
phureous smell  and  taste.  .  The  inhabitants  of  Furla  were  reckon- 
ed to  be  near  a  thousand  souls. 

A  town  much  greater  than  any  of  the  three  last,  Sctorti,  situated 
|n  a  pleasant  valley,  and  a  rich  soil,  where  the  best  rock  salt  is  dig- 
ged, was  likew^  totaBy  demolished  by  the  shake  of  the  elevienth, 
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and  now  nothing  but  Yasiheani  of  nibbiah;  and,  whick  is  stnnee^ 
a  church  belonging  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  yet  intite,  are  to  oe 
seen,  where  Sdorti'  once  stood.  Wc  know  of  none  of  ihe  inhabitants 
that  have  saved  themselves  fimm  this  calamity,  and  they  are  rei^ion- 
ed  to  amount  to  two  thousand  souk. 

Hie  same  fate  befel  Militdlo,  no  inconsiderable  town,  whereof 
the  inhabitants  were  esteemed  pretty  rich,  by  the  means  of  one  of 
the  most  considerable  manufiKturies  of  silk  that  was  in  Sicily.  It 
is  probable  this  place  was  destroyed  before  the  shake  of  the  ele- 
venth; for  the  country  people,  who  dwell  on  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  mountains,  do  affirm,  that  it  was  not  to  be  seen  upon  the 
eleventh  in  the  morning :  but  at  what  precise  time  it  was  swallowed 
upy  they  cannot  tell^  seeing,  for  three  days  before,  they  could  not 
see  so  for  as  Militello,  by  reason  of  a  thick  fog,  which  continued 
Iran  twelve  of  the  clock  of  the  eighth  day,  till  Ihe  morning  of  the 
eleventh.  It  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  what  a  surprising  change 
this  place  has  undergone :  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  mountain^ 
that  lay  on  the  northaide  of  the  town,  has  been,  through  the  violence 
of  the  earthquake,  torn  asunder,  and  the  one  half  has  overwhdm^ 
ed  the  town :  there  being  a  vast  chasm  now  to  be  seen  betwixt  it, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  mountain  that  remained  still  in  its  first 
posture.  Mihtelio  might  proAiably  contain  about  six  thousand  peo- 
ple, whereof  no  one  is  len  to  give  tidings  how  its  calamity  came 
about. 

Luochela  had  not  altogether  so  bad  a  fote  as  the  former.  Thia 
place  felt  the  shake  of  the  ninth  very  severely,  insomuch  thata  great 
part  c^  the  houses  feU  by  it.  The  inhabitants  over  and  above  this, 
and  some  former  shakes,  had  another  prognostick  of  the  ruin  that 
was  coming  on  the  place,  which  influenced  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  to  leave  the  town  upon  the  ninth  at  ni^t.  There  was 
an  old  castle,  which  stood  upon  a  rising  ground,  about  two  miles 
from  Luochela,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Uie  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Uie  Pnnick  war.  This  castle  was,  in  the  view  of  the  pec^ile  of 
Lttoch^a,  swallowed  up  in  a  moment,  and  no  remaining  vestige 
was  to  be  seen  where  it  stood ;  but,  instead  thereof,  there  gushed 
np  a  prodigious  miantity  of  waters,  which,  in  a.  few  hours,  made  up 
a  very  considerable  lake  where  the  castle  had  stood.  So  thatit  isi 
to  the  affrightfol  view  of  this  castle's  being  overturned,  that  more 
than  the  half  of  the  people  of  the  town  owe  their,  safety,  as.having 
fled  the  town  upon  siffht  thereof.  The  rest  .of  the  town  aiid;inha« 
hitants  were  utterly  destroyed  on  the  eleventh ;  and  now  there  re* 
mains  nothing  but  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  where  the  town.  fannerly> 
ftood.  Luochela  might  probably,  contain  two  thousand  people, 
whereof  near  the  half  are  destroyed. 

Fslonia,  a  very  pretty  little  town,  very  wdl  built,  and  endowed 
with  one  of  die  bc^utiralest  churches  in  tfae.whole  island^  Mt  se« 
veral  shakes,  of  which  those  of  the  nindi  and.  eleventh,  wese  the 
most  terrilile.  The  church  waa  shattered  in  a  thousand*  niaoes; 
and  the  dome  was  on  the  eleventh  thrown  down,  which  broke  the 
high  ahar  to  piecea,  andcnished  to  death  aome  three  huadradjpaoi^ 
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Slty  Widi  the  pdest  that  was  saying  mass.  There  was  littla  other 
amage  done  in  Palonia ;  most  of  the  people  having  betaken  them- 
ielTei  to  the  fields,  upon  the  accident  that  befel  the  dome  of  the 
efaurch:  so  that  the  loas  has  not  been  so  great,  neither  in  the  fall  of 
houfses,  nor  death  of  \>eople,  in  Palonia,  as  it  was  in  most  other 
CiOWns  about  it. 

Buchino,  a  considerable  vilh^,  escaped  very  near  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Palonia,  mostof  the  houses  being  thrown  down;  but  scarce 
stoy  of  the  people  killed,  though  some  much  bruised. 
.  Scodia,  a  burgh,  about  the  bigness  of  the  other,  was  greatly  sha* 
ken  on  the  eleventh,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  mass.  Within  a  mile  of 
this  village,  there  was  a  lak6  about  two  miles  about,  and  very  deep. 
The  sfadce  of  the  ninth  was  seen  clearly  to  occasion  the  lessening  of 
the  water  of  th^  lake,  so  that  it  was  dry  for  some  paces  round  ihe 
banks.  But  so  strange  was  the  efifect  of  the  shake  of  the  eleventh 
upon  this  lake,  that  near  the  midst  of  it,  there  opened  a  large 
chasm,  which  swallowed  up  all  the  water,  and  left  the  whole  chan* 
M\  dry  land,  which  continues  so. 

Another  village,  called  Chivramonte,  had  yet  a  worse  fate.  The 
rfiake  of  the  ninth  shattered  the  houses ;  but  that  of  the  eleventh 
overturned  them  altogether,  and  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their 
ruins,  which  were  computed  to  be  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred. 

Monterusso  was  considerably  shaken,  both  on  the  eleventh  anid 
ninth ;  but  the  only  loss  of  the  people  was  of  about  two  hundred 
that  fled' into  the  castle,  standing  upon  an  eminence  for  shelter^ 
Who'  were,  with  the  castle  itself,  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
place  where  it  stood  is  now  a  pool  df  water  of  a  brinish  taste. 

Hie  beautiful  town  of  Vizzint  underwent  a  fortune  like  that  of 
Catanea:  Scarce  any  place  seemed  more  secure  from  such  acci- 
dents than- it ;  for  it  lay  on  a  rising  hill,  iktade  up  of  nothing  but 
hardest  stones,  of  the  nature  of  marble;  yet,  on  the  ninth,  and 
aoole  days  before,  it  felt  several  shakes,  which  did  no  great  damage, 
by  reason  of  the  buikUttgs  being  all  of  stone.  However,  the  inha- 
httants  began  to  fear  the  worst,  and  most  of  the  people  of  quality 
and  fashion  went  out  of  town,  and  settled  themselves  in  tents  upon 
the  hill  above  the  town ;  but,  thinking  the  hazard  was  over,  as  find? 
ing  no  shakes  all  the  tenth,  they  returned  home  on  the  eleventh 
in  thfj-morning,  and  within  some  hours  thereafter,  they  and  the 
town  Were  swallowed  up.  The  inhabitants  were  reckoned  to  amount 
tO' three  thouiiisnd  five  hundred  souls. 

The  large  village  of  Modica,  containing  about  one-thousand  four* 
hundred  people,  was  so  suddenly  swallowed  up  on  the  ninth,  that 
no'one  person  escaped;  and  it  was  indeed  the  only  place  of  the 
wMe  island,  that  received  not  its  full  ruin  by  the  shake  of  the  ele« 
▼entb.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Modica  has  been  laid  in 
iieapsbT  earthqualces ;  for  within  these  hundred  year*,  it  has  twice 
dianged  its  seat ;  though^  till  now,  the  people  were  all  so  happy  at 
tosaV^  theiqselves,  and  to  seek  for  new  seats. 

o2 
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Within  two  miles  of  this  place^  there  runs  a  small  riveralong*  a 
very  narrow  and  fruitful  valley,  which  in  some  places  admits  of  high 
cataracts^  through  the  great  inequality  of  the  channel.  By  the 
•hake  of  the  eleventh,  there  is  a  hiH  thrown  over,  or  rather  athwart 
one  of  these  cataracts,  for  about  twenty  pacetf  breadth,  so  that  in 
that  place,  the  river  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  creeps  under  the  hill, 
and  comes  out  again  in  its  own  ordinary  channel  below.  The  same 
accident  has  happened  to  several  rivulets  in  Sicily ;  the  earth  being 
torn  from  the  brink,  and  thrown  over  the  rivulet,  as  it  were,  in 
form  cf  a  vault,  or  natural  bridge. 

The  village  Bisenti  felt  all  the  shakes  that  happened,  but  received 
no  other  damage  than  the  fall  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  the  bruis- 
ing to  death  of  about  a  hundred  persons. 

Francofonte,  a  very  pretty  town,  and  well  inhabited,  but  built 
most  CMf  timber,  received  little  damage  by  the  earthquake,  though  it 
shook  down  some  houses ;  but  what  the  earthquake  did  not,  the 
lightning  and  thunder  did:  for  never  was  there  seen  so  terrible  a 
storm  of  both  these  last,  than  Francofonte  felt  for  three  days  toge- 
ther. The  spire  of  the  steeple,  which  was  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  lead,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  nunnery  of  the  Carme- 
lites was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  five  of 
the  nuns  were  stifled  to  death  in  their  beds.  If  the  wind  had  been 
high,  as  it  was  not,  certainly  the  whole  ^town  had  been  burnt  to 
ashes;  but  by  reason  of  the  calmness  of  the  wind,  and  the  care  of 
the  inhabitants,  there  were  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  houses 
burnt. 

Carlontini,  a  town  of  good  trade,  and  very  well  inhabited,  was 
greatly  shaken  on  the  ninth,  several  houses  being  thrown  down, 
and  the  people  buried  in  their  ruins.  On  the  tenth,  the  bishop  and 
magistrates  eihorted  the  inhabitants  to  remove  out  of  the  town  to 
the  fields,  for  even  then  were  some  small  tremblings  of  the  earth 
felt  almost  every  half  hour.  The  people  began  to  get  out  of  town 
on  the  tenth,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  most  were 
g«ue  with  the  best  things  they  could  carry  with  them;  when  the 
•bake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  the  whole  town  in  a  moment,  with 
what  remained  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place  might  contain  about 
four  thousand  people,  and,  it  is  thought,  about  a  sixth  part  have 
perished  in  the  earthquake. 

There  scarce  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  more  beau- 
tiful town  than  Ragusa:  its  situation,  buildings,  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  territories  about  it,  combine  to  make  it  a  sort  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  felt  a  great  many  small  shakings  on  the  eighth, 
with  a  mighty  tempest  of  lightning  and  thunder.  The  shake  of  the 
ninth  did  some,  but  no  great  hurt ;  but  that  of  the  eleventh  over- 
turned the  town-house,  a  very  superb  edifice,  two  churches,  and  a 
mat  many  houses.  One  street,  the  biggest  of  the  town,  and  in- 
habited by  the  best  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  place,  was 
overwhekned  in  less  than  tlia  second  of  a  minute,  the  earth  sinking 
down,  and  leaving  a  vast  chasm  where  the  street  ^as.  One  of  the 
churdies  sunk  after  Uie  ipanner  the  atreet  had  done^  but  the  other 
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tA\  down.  It  IB  not  yet  known  how  many  people  pemhed  in  Ra- 
gusa ;  but  the  least  calculation  that  has  been  made  of  them,  amounts 
to  eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  the  citizens  of  the  best  quality 
make  up  a  great  part  of  the  number.  There  are  to  be  seen  from 
the  brink  of  the  chasm  I  mentioned,  the  tops  of  some  of  the  houses, 
a  great  way  below  the  superfice  of  the  ground ;  and  out  of  this  ca- 
vity there  comes  a  sulphureous  smell,  like  to  choak  any  body  that 
come<i  near  it.  One  of  the  churches  that  are  ruined  was  that  of 
Sancta  Barbara,  famous  through  all  Sicily,  for  the  miracles  done 
at  the  shrine  of  that  saint,  and  in  which  was  some  of  the  best  • 
sculpture,  especially  that  of  the  altar-piece,  that  could  be  seen  in 
any  place  of  the  christian  world. 

The  town  of  Scodia  felt  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh,  as 
fiercely  as  any.  Yet,  which  was  strange,  the  town  itself  received 
no  damage  ;  but  the  bishop's  palace,  a  very  beautiful  and  new  buil- 
ding, was  overiunied  on  the  ninth,  and  about  twenty-four  persons 
perished  in  its  ruins,  llie  bishop  had  not  gone  out  but  an  hour 
before,  having  held  a  meeting  of  his  diocese  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  in  the  morning,  so  that  he  and  they  were  all  saved. 

Specafurno,  a  town  of  a  considerable  bigness,  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  all  planted  with  vineyards,  and  very  well  inhabited, 
fell  under  the  common  calamity.    The  shake  of  the  ninth  did  it 
but  little  hurt,  onlv  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  was  destroyed ; 
but  all  the  tenth,  (rom  morning  till  night,  there  never  was  heard 
so  violent  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  been  mixing  together.     By  the  lightning,  the  town-house,  a 
very  regular  building,  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  with  several 
other  houses.     Some  few  of  the  inhabitants  fled  out  of  the  town  on 
the  tenth  at  ni^ht,  and  so  escaped  the  destruction  that  befel  the 
test  upon  the  eleventh.    That  shake  brought  over  the  whole  town 
in  a  moment's  time ;  and  there  now  remains  nothing  but  vast  heaps 
of  rubbish  where  Specafurno  stood.     To  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  about  a  mile,  there  lies  a  very  pleasant  fresh  water  lake» 
abounding  with  fish,  which  now  is  almost  all  dry  land  ;  only  what 
water  remains  in  one  end  of  it,  is  of  a  brinish  taste,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  the  fish  being  all  dead  on  the  shore.     It  is  remariced  by  the 
peasants  that  live  on  the  hills  about  this  town,  that  the  thunder 
and  lightning  which  happened  on  the  tenth,  has  so  far  burnt  aU 
the  vines,  that  they  expect  no  grapes  to  grow  on  them  next  year : 
not  only  so,  but  they  smell  a  sort  of  sulphureous  smell,  and  feel  a 
kind  of  a  bituminous  dew  upon  the  ground  all  thereabout.    The 
people  that  perished  in  Specafurno,  are  computed  to  amount  to 
three  thousand  five  hundrea  at  least>  there  being  about  three  hun- 
dred only  that  saved  themselves  by  a  timely  flight  the  day  before. 

Sicily  could  not  brag  of  a  better  built  town,  and  a  place  of 
better  trade,  considering  its  distance  from  the  sea,  than  the  town 
of  Scichilo  was.  This  place  seemed  to  be  designed  by  nature  to 
fall  by  an  earthquake,  for  within  .these  fifty  years,  it  has  been  in 
hazard  eight  times.  Five  years  ago  it  had  a  very  eoosidertble 
^liake,  which  damaged  several  of  Uie  housesi  and  oyertutmeda 
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cburcb  dedicated  to  St.  Roch.  But  ah  this  was  nothing  to  wh«t 
befel  it  io  this  last  earthquake.  The  trembling  of  the  earth  began 
to  be  felt  on  the  eiffhth  at  night,  and  within  tweoty-foar  hours 
tioie^  there  succeeded  above  twenty  shakes  one  after  another,  the 
last  still  exceeding  the  first  in  violence.  At  last,  the  shake  of  the 
eleventh,  instead  of  overturning  the  town,  as  in  roost  other  places, 
the  earth  here  sunk  down,  and  in  less  than  two  moments,  the  town 
▼ahisbed  out  of  sight.  In  its  room,  there  is  now  a  stinking  pool  of 
water,  where  die  dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  with  a  part 
of  the  steeple  of  St.  Salvator,  stands  above  the  water.  It  is  thought 
there  was  no  one  saved  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant  town ; 
and  they  were  calculated  to  be  about  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  souls. 

There  stood  a  very  strong  castle,  built  after  the  Gothick  fkshion, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cantelmi ; 
it  is  now  all  in  heaps,  and  about  thirty  people  buried  alive  in  them. 

Cefamero,  a  village^  containing  about  two  hundred  houses,  and 
seated  on  a  rising  ground,  was  much  shaken  on  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth ;  but  the  shake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  the  church, 
whither  most  of  the  people  had  fled  for  shelter,  and  to  implore  the 
aid  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  whose  chapel  there  was  hekl  in  the 
greatest  reverence ;  they  were  all  crashed  to  death  with  the  fall  of 
the  roof,  beinff  of  lead,  and  little  other  damage  done  in  the  village 
Itself.  It  is  thought  there  were  near  two  hundred  people  perished 
ki  the  church,  and  about  twenty  in  the  village. 

Sainto  Croce,  another  village,  something  bigger  than  Cefamero^ 
was  as  ill  shaken  as  the  other,  though  were  were  not  so  many 
people  killed.  Hie  church  here  stands  intire,  and  only  the  houses 
that  were  made  of  timber  have  sufiered,  and,  in  them,  near  a 
hundred  oC  the  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  fled  to  the  fields  without 
the  town. 

The  little  town  of  Giamontano  was  greatly  shaken  on  the  ele* 
yenth,  that  whole  quarter,  that  lay  nearest  uie  river,  being  quite 
overturned,  and  all  the  people  killed ;  the  rest  of  the  town  escaqped, 
only  a  smaQ  hospital,  near  the  south  gate,  was  sunk  into  the  ground, 
with  the  people  in  it,  which  might  amount  to  forty.  Those  that 
perished  in  the  quarter  nearest  the  river,  were  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  souls. 

The  tower  of  Licodia  underwent  very  near  the  same  hte,  Alt 
the  houses  of  timber  were  overwhelmed  by  the  shake  of  the  ele- 
venth, and  in  them  about  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
liouses  of  stone  stand  yet,  though  much  shattered>  and  the  dome 
of  the  church  was  burnt  down  by  lightning  the  day  before.  There 
is  one  thing  more  remarkable  Mien  out  near  this  town :  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  it,  diere  is  a  pretty  high  steep  hill,  famous  for 
pine  trees  of  a  vast  bigness,  that  grow  upon  it :  the  lightning  and 
thunder  has  burnt  down  and  scorched  most  of  those  trees,  and  mi 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  vulcano  opened^  out  of  which  iktre  as- 
cends constantly  a  very  thick  smoke,  which  is  the  more  strange,  in 
that  thieie  was  no  such  thing  heard  of  in  Uiat  part  of  Ski\j  beforei 
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Jtti|  a  verf  bi||  towii|  was  greatly  shattavdi  esfiecfally  ia  the 
fall  of  tw4»  churches  on  the  ninth,  the  time  of  diYitie  service.  Man  j 
of  the  houses  of  the  town  were  overturned  on  the  eleventh,  together 
with  two  convents ;  and  particularly  that  of  the  Minims,  where 
ivai  kept  St.  Peter's  net,  in  which  he  took  that  vast  qdantity  of 
fish  mentioned  in  the  gospel.  By  the  fall  of  the  houses  and 
churches,  there  perished  in  all  about  two  thousand  people,  whereof 
Itiort  thaA  the  half  died  by  the  fall  of  the  two  chorcnes. 

La  Motta,  a  village,  the  most  famous  of  the  whole  island,  and  thte 
ordinary  rettremeni  in  the  summer  time  of  the  citisens  of  Paleteo^ 
was  totally  overturned  on  the  ninth,  and  now  there  remains  no 
vestige  of  it,  a  salt  pool  succeeding  in  its  place.  The  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  to  be  about  two  hundred  people. 

The  last  place  of  Sicily  I  shall  name,  that  felt  this  earthquake, 
was  Messina,  a  city  of  great  tr^de,  superb  buildings,  and  great 
riches*  The  shake  of  the  ninth  was  here  felt  so  sensibly,  tbit  it 
struck  a  terror  into  the  inhabitants,  and  more  than  half  of  them 
forsook  the  city,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  fields.  Those  that 
remained  betook  themselves  to  their  devotions,  and  all  the  churches 
were  thronged  with  the  multitudes  of  people,  young  and  old,  that 
ibcked  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  MessiAra  had  ordered  fort^- 
eight  hours  prayers  to  be  said  through  the  #hole  city,  an^  several 
relicks  to  be  carried  in  procession/  lo  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
On  the  eleventh,  the  whdie  city  was  so  terribly  shaken,  that  twenty- 
six  palaces  t^ere  overturned,  and  a  great  many  of  th€f  thitiber 
houses.  Every  body  expected  immediate  death,  and,  in  vut  mul« 
titudes,  run  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  archbishop  of  Messina 
f¥eaoh4fcdy  and  sai^  mass,  and  thereafter  gate  absolution,  m  did  dF 
tiM  pripeets  through  the  rest  of  the  city  hy  the  anrchbrshopTs  com* 
msmd.  After  absolution  given,  every  body  anade  the  best  of  the 
way  Ihey  could  t^y  escape  ftom  the  common  danger,  and  bietook 
fliemselves  to  the  fields,  where  they  were  not  out  of  hazard  throajglr 
the  vioknee  <tf  the  dvulMfer,  lightniilg,  andf  rain,  that  oolitinund 
tfafce  duft  tog<^er.  The  archbishop  retired  with  the  rest,  and,  tt' 
last,  the  ptiopid  did  aet  up  tents  to  protect  them  fVom*  the  injuries- 
of  tha  weather.  There  are  but  few  people  killed  in  Me«iiia,  but 
itaoit  of  the  cbunrobes  are  shattered  more  or  less,  and  the  ehapsl  of 
the  tirchbi4K>p's  palace  overturned. 

Tbiif  nlighty  stroke  of  God  was  not  only  on  the  Vaml,  but  was* 
fek  aJ'so  on  the  sea.  For  several  ships  and  sihaller  vi^niels  were 
dtov^wed^  aloivg  the  coa^t  of  the  island,  and  even  in  harbours,  by 
the  Vk>lent  agitation  of  the  Water.  Neither  was  there  evef  seen^  so* 
high,  and  so  impetuous  a  tide  as  that  of  the  tenth,  being  above 
three  feet  higher  in  most  parts,  than  ever  was  heard  of  belbre. 

In  short,  a  more  astonishing,  a  more  univenal,  or  a  more  swift 
destruction,  was  never  known.  And  Sicily,  that  wa^  oiie  of  the 
beautiftdlest,  richest,  and  fruitfullest  idands  in  the  world,  is  now  a 
heap'of  i^libish,  and  a  continued  desolation. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  eomputation  of  the  iitimftilseioises  of 
money,  merchandise,  hoikfef,  and  lands.  It  may  modestly  be  coittw 
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puted  to  at  least  six  millions  of  ducats ;  and  it  will  take  an  age  to  H* 
pairthe  damagfes  it  has  made.  Hie  number  of  the  inliabitants  that 
perished  in  this  affrightful  calamity,  may  be  safely  reckoned  to 
eonie  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  over  and  above  a 
trast  nu^iber  bruised  by  the  fall  of  churches  and  houses,  whereof 
many  hit  dead  since,  and  some  continue  yet  in  hazard,  whil;h  maj 
amoant  to  twenty  thousand  more, 

Hiis  terrible  earthquake  has  communicated  itself  to  the  island 
of  Maltha  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Calabria  on  the  other  ;  and  .the 
detolatioDs  it  has  made,  in  both  those  places,  are  very  great 
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Loodon,  printed  by  J.  M.  and  B-  B.  for  Richaid  Baldwin,  near  the  Oxibnl 
Anne,  in  Warwick  Lane,  1694.    Quarto,  containing  forty  Pages. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  of  Stamford^  Lord  Graf  of 

Grooby,  Spc. 

JIT  LOaOy 

npHE  design  of  this  treatise  being  only  to  inspire  the  English 
-*-  nation  with  a  greater  love  of  their  liberties,  by  representing, 
in  its  tme  colours,  the  miserable  slavery  to  which  France  is  re* 
duoed,  it  could  not  properly  be  addressed  to  any  other,  than  to  a 
ipublick  assertor  of  the  publick  liberty.  But,  amongst  the  several 
competitors  for  that  glorious  title,  I  think  I  may  with  justice  say> 
no  ])erson  has  so  good  a  claim  to  it  as  your  lordship :  your  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  sca£Pold  erected  for  your  tryal,  lure 
demonstrations  that  they,  who  then  conspired  the  ruin  of  England* 
looked  upon  your  lordship  as  a  principal  bulwark  that  obstructed 
their  design ;  and  therefore  did  their  utmost  to  remove  you,  in  order 
to  their  farther  progress.  Your  lordship's  sufferings,  for  the  na- 
tion's safety,  intitled  you  to  the  general  thanks  of  the  kingdom ; 
thougilf  I  must  not  say,  your  lordship  was  the  only  nobleman  that 
was  struck  at  by  the  persecution  (not  to  say  tyranny)  of  those 
times* 

But  whosoever  rSballs  to  mind  the  transactions  of  1G88,  must, 
withal,  remember  the  important  services  wherewith  you  signalised 
yoursdf,  for  the  rescue  of  this  nation.  You,  my  lord,  amongst  the 
illustrious  undertakers,  durst  shew  a  good  example,  by  appearing 
the  first  in  arms,  and  displaying^  in  open  field,  the  colours  of  li* 
berly,  .thereby  giving  hfe  to  that  famous,  but  languishing,  associa* 
tion,  when  it  had  been  almost  cast  away  in  a  storm  at  sea* 
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ThU  is  a  gloritout  circunutance^  and,  must  be  allowed^  peculiar 
to  jjrpiir  lordship. 

There  are  some  persons  in  the  world,  who  appear  very  isealous 
lor  their  country,  and  for  their  princes ;  and  yet  have  been  so 
tDinhiappy,  as  not  to  escape  the  prejudices  of  having  their  zeal  heea 
ihou^t  to  have  chiefly  centered  on  dieir  private  interests.  What 
▼our  lordship  has  done,  leaves  no  room  for  any  such  suspicion ; 
tor  nothing  can  be  found  more  diginterested. 

•  You  have  vigorously  asserted  the  right  of  your  country,  and  ai 
vigorously  expressed  your  zeal  to  their  migesties,  in  contributing 
so  much  to  the  placing  the  crown  on  their  heads,  and  aften^ards, 
your  fidelity,  in  that  great  share  whiefa  it'is  well  known  your  lord« 
ship  had  in  its  further  settlement,  by  the  recognition  bilL 

You  have  done  all  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  all  this  too  at  your 
own  expence :  for,  hitherto,  your  great  and  noble  services  have  only 
been  tbev  own  reward. 

What  1  have  as  yet  mentioned,  concerning  your  lordship,  has 
been  only  with  relation  to  publick  affairs,  and  the  service  of  their 
present  majesties ;  but  what  could  I  not  say  of  those  shining  qua- 
lities and  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  in  your  lordship,  and 
render  you  eminently  valuable  to  m  those  who  have  the  honour  of 
being  personally  acquainted  with  you  ? 

These  are  particulars  I  could  easily  enlarge  upon,  without  fear- 
ing any  other  censure  than  diat  of  your  own  modesty,  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  offend  ;  but  justice  obliges  me,  at  least,  to  say,  that 
what  your  lordship  has  performed  for  the.  publick,  deserveth  the 
gratitude  that  distinguished  the  first  age  orthe  Roman  common-' 
wealth ;  and  will  be  admired,  so  long  as  people  retain  any  sense  of, 
and  love  for  liberty. 

•  These,  my  lord,  must  needs  be  the  sentiments  of  all  true  Eng- 
lishmen ;  nnce,  even  natives  of  other  countries  are  charmed  with 
so  extraordinary  a  merit,  for  which  I  cannot  but  express  the  greatest 
▼eneration,  though  I  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  country  wholly  in* 
fected  with  servitude.  Wherefore,  upon  so  just  an  occasion,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  ambition,  to  profess  myself,  with 
all  imaginabie  respect  and  sincerity. 

My  lord. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

Ana  most  obedient  servant. 

HOW  very  great  the  tyranny  is,  that  the  French  king  exercises 
over  his  subjects,  I  hope  this  English  nation,  in  general,  are  not  to 
learn  now ;  because  so  many  learned  pens  have,  in  their  various 
exceflent  ways  of  writing,  endeavoured  to  acquaint  all  the  world 
with  it  This  I  mupt  confess ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  those  admirable  authors 
hate  hit  upon  the  true  turn  of  it.  For  though  it  is  plain  and  ma- 
nifest, that  the  French  king  could  never  have  built  so  many  beau- 
tiful and  costly  palaces,  never  have  bought  so  many  towns,  cor- 
rupted and  bribed  into  his  interests  so  many  men  in  all  the  courts 
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of  Europei  and  kept  eudi  mmcrous  anates  aa  he  has  in  pay*  ilrith- 
out  vast  suing  of  money ;  and  that  that  money  could  he  no  other 
than  the  blood  and  sweat  of  his  people :  yet^  in  my  jud^ent,  such 
a  consequence,  how  natural  and  plain  soever  it  be  in  itself,  is  not 
fitted  for  all  capacities.  This  tery  considenition  alone  has  oblig;ed 
me  to  take  another  method ;  and,  that  I  may  the  better  convince 
aU  men  of  the  excesst?e  tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  will  not  make 
use  of  the  pathelieal  figures  of  nietorick,  but  only  set  before  the 

ges  of  this  nation  a  compendioui  history  of  the  taxes,  which  the 
ench  king's  subjects  are  forced  to  pav  to  their  insultmg  master ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  extremely  mistaken,  these  will  gi?e  us  a  true  and 
impartial  idea  of  the  gentleness  of  the  French  goyemment,  which 
is  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  much  admired  by  the  enemies  of  the 
felicity  of  England. 

Though  the  execution  of  my  design  may  seem  at  fint  pretty 
easy,  yet,  when  it  is  narrowly  and  thoroughly  examined  into^  it  wilt 
be  found  attended  with  innumerable  diflkulties;  and,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  matter  I  design  to  handle  now,  is  not  only  an  original^  birt 
also  a  yery  dark  mystery,  almost  impenetrable  to  strangers,  and 
much  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  Frenchmen  themselves.  It 
is  not  then  to  be  expected,  that  I  should  be  nicely  exact  in  every 
particular ;  that  is  what  I  dare  not  promise :  but  what  I  engage 
myself  to  do  is,  to  advance  nothing  in  these  papen,  but  what  shall 
be  most  certainly  true,  and  whidi  I  have  set  down;  as  they  have 
occurred  to  my  mind,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  antiquity 
cf  the  taxes  I  speak  of.  Another  difficulty  which  has  bciert  inso^ 
pcraUe  to  aae,  is  a  gennine  translation  of  the  names  which  the 
Flreneh  have  given  to  those  impositions :  for,  as  Englsnid  has  aW* 
ways  vigorously  preserved  her  Uberties,  the  very  words  which  ex* 
press  the  servitude  and  slavery  of  other  nations,  are  wanting  in  her 
language.  O  fortunate  island !  mayest  thou  for  ever  contimie  in 
that  happy  ignorance. 

AsTiCLB  i.     Of  ike  TaiUe. 

THE  taille  is  a  tax  or  subsidy,  which  was  formerly  muted  to 
the  kings  of  France,  by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
some  extraordinary  and  emergent  occasions :  but,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  a  tax  Jure  cbvino,  and  was  continued  in  succession 
by  arbitrary  power.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  who  was  the  first  that 
openly  invaded  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  was  also  the  first  that 
raised  this  tax  without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates;  and  who 
made  it  successive  likewise.  The  taille  is  threefold;  viz.  real, 
persona],  and  mixed.  Real  is,, when  itis  only  imposed  upon  lands, 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  where  a  man  must 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  king  for  every  acre  of  land  he  is  pos- 
sessied  oL  Personal  is,  when  it  is  assessed  upon  any  personal  es* 
Ute;  that  is,  among  Ae  French,  the  money  that  a  man  is  sup-, 
posed  to  have  in  his  own  hands,  or  to  be  worth  in  landsi  and  houses, 
in  his  tbdustry»  art,  or  ability,  to  get  money.    Lastly^  the  mixed 
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11  bfrdenoiiiiBatiA  because  in  sone  parts  of  thitt  kingdom  the  lands 
are  not  only  assessod  so  much  pev  aere,  but  tba  proprietor  besides 
is  taxed  for  bis  numey,  art,  and  abiKty.  Tbis  ex|HanatioD  I  thoagbt 
necessary  for  tbe  better  understandinf*  of  my  subject. 

Tbe  red  taiHe»  thongh  Tory  bufthensene,  yet,  bowcver,  it  is  the 
least  heavy  npon  the  people :  fer,  if  a  man  has  hut  forty  aores  ef 
landy  he  cannot  be  assessed  for  fifty ;  whereas^  in  all  prorinees  of 
France^  except  Guienne»  the  taiUe  being  every  where  personal,  or 
mised,  a  man  is  assessed  for  what  he  has,  and  for  what  he  has  not, 
that  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  mlendants  of  the  provinoes,  op 
some  other  officer,  called  Etens,  who  am  only  appointed  for 
these  things.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  abundance  of  people  are 
assessed  much  more  than  what  their  yearly  rent  is  reaUT  worth ; 
and  a  cobler>  or  other  poor  fellow,  that  hath  nothing  in  uie  world 
to  live  on  but  the  benefit  of  his  arms,  shiA  yet,  notwithstanding, 
be  taxed  four  or  five  crowns  a  year.  Wen  it  not  beyond  my  de- 
sign, I  oonU  easily  give  you  many  mstances  of  tfie  extreme  hea- 


viness of  this  tax  $  but,  for  brevity  sake,  I  shidl  content  myself 
with  this:  that  a  baker,  of  Qonesse  near  Pari%  was  astasaed  for 
hii  personal  estate,  though  he  had  not  an  inch  of  land,  twelve 
hnndred  French  orowns  a  year;  that  is,  two  hundred  seventy 
posmds  sterling.  This  is  a  pattern  by  which  we  may  readily  jud^ 
of  the  whole  piece* 

To  say  positively  what  the  ^riiole  sum  ansounta  to,  that  is  Im- 
poaed  upon  the  kmgdom  for  this  taille,  *it  is  in  a  manner  impossible ; 
for  the  French  king  does  inorease  or  diminl^  it,  according  as  he 
himnrlf  pleaseth ;  that  is  to  say,  aecordii^  to  the  expences  he  seea 
himself  obliged  to  be  at.  Anno  l£84,  when  I  was  in  France,  the 
said  sum  aanoimted  to  forty  millions  of  French  liwes,  that  is,  ahove 
three  aaittions  sterling :  hut  if  we  consider,  that  at  that  time  the 
French  hii^  had  peace  with  all  tbe  wocld,  we  may  easily  beliei^ 
that  this  tax  exceeds  now  fifty  millions  and  ahove.  How  this  tax 
is  imposed  and  levied,  all  inquisitive  persons,  I  hope,  will  be  glad  to 
know ;  and  therefore,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  relate  it  as 
pkinty  as  the  darkness  of  the  matter  will  permit. 

The  king  resolveth  first  in  his  council  what  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
levied  on  nis  subjects ;  then  commissions  are  issued  forth  to  the 
general  treasurers  of  the  generalities  of  the  kingdom,  to  give  them 
power  to  levy  the  sum  sgreed  upon.  These  commissions  beinr 
received,  the  treasurers  make  a  aivision  of  tbe  sum  to  be  levieo, 
proportionable  to  the  extent  of  the  several  elections  under  them; 
which  divisioo,  or  repartition,  is  seat  to  the  king,  who  thereupon 
seiMk  a  commission  to  the  officers  of  each  election,  by  which  they 
art  ordered  and  enabled  to  raise  such  a  sum  in  their  respectiYe 
districts.  These  officers  meet,  and  make  the  registers  of  taxes, 
wheaein  each  town,  borough,  hamlet,  or  parish,  is  assessed.    Each 

GiFMh  has  one  of  those  registers  sent  to  it,  whereupon  the  inha- 
featota  anake  choice  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  raise  the  sum  as- 
sessed by  the  officers  ^  tbe  elections.    These  are  called  collectors. ' 
and  tbq»  tax  eai^  inhabitant  atccordiiig-  to  his  estate :  but,  though 
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tbev  ai«  foibidden  to  do  it  out  of  anj  ill  will  or  nulice,  yet  thejr 
will  ease  tbeir  iriends,  tbougfa  they  cnub  otben :  and  this  ia  the 
cause  of  a  great  many  migchielB,  and  of  divers  families  being  ab-r 
solutely  ruined  by  these  unjust  stewards. 

The  kingdom  of  France  being  m  very  great,  it  is  not  forty  or 
fifty  millions  that  would  ruin  its  inhabitants,  were  that  sum  but 
equally  shared ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed^  some  being  eased, 
when  others  are  overcharged,  and  this  misfortune  coming  upon 
every  man  in  Bis  turn,  the  collectors  being  changed  so  every  year, 
it  happens  that  at  last  all  become  poor  and  miserable.  Well,  we 
have  now  seen  how  that  tax  is  imposed ;  let  us,  in  the  next  place, 
•ee  how  it  is  levied.  Should  I  say  that  the  manner  of  coHecting 
the  taille  is  very  near  as  grievous  as  the  taille  itself,  I  should  say 
nothing  but  what  is  very  true,  though  at  first  it  seems  almost  in« 
credible.  To  clear  therefore  this  point,  I  shall  observe  to  you  only, 
that  the  people  being  grown  very  poor,  they  cannot  exactly  pay  all 
that  they  are  assessed;  and  upon  failure  thereof,  which  must  be 
Quarterly,  the  general  receiver  or  treasurer  of  each  election  imme- 
diately sends  an  officer,  called  Porteur  de  contrainte,  or  commis- 
sary, to  quarter  upon  the  collectors  or  inhabitants  of  such  a  paririi, 
which  is  so  in  arrear,  with  two  or  three  men,  whose  pay  amounts 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings  a  day,  wlmre  they  remain  till  they 
have  other  orders  from  the  receiver,  which  he  never  grants  but 
upon  full  payment  And,  though  this  way  of  levying  is  rude  aind 
severe,  yet  it  is  very  gentle,  if  compared  with  what  they  do  in  some 
provinces  df  France,  where  I  he  receivers,  instead  of  commissaries, 
make  use  of  soldiers,  whom  they  quarter  at  discretion  upon  those 
who  make  the  least  default  in  payment.  And  this  is  nothing  less 
than  dragooning.  It  is  also  worth  our  remark  to  observe,  that 
when  an  inhabitant  is  become  so  poor,  as  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
pay  his  tax,  or  suppose  that  the  collector  should  prove  a  rogue,  and 
play  away  the  king's  money,  the  other  inhabitants  are  Inmnd  to 
answer  for  each  of  these  disasters. 

There  are  some  provinces  in  France  that  are  not  liable  to  the 
taille;  for  those  of  Burgundy,  Britanny,  and  Langnedoc  are  fkee 
from  it,  at  least  as  to  the  name :  for  truly,  at  the  bottom,  they  pay 
too  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but  with  this  only  difierence,  that,  instead 
of  taiQe,  their  subsidy  is  called  don  gratuit,  a  free  gifl  of  the  esutes 
of  those  provinces.  What  those  of  Burgundy  give,  I  cannot  tell  at 
present ;  but  the  free  gifts  of  Britanny  and  Langnedoc  amount 
every  year  to  above  six  hundred  thousand  pounda  of  our  English 
money.  Hiose  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  France,  will  likely  fall  iirto  a  great  mistake  at  the  first  reading 
of  this,  and  fancy  to  themselves,  .that  the  states  of  those  provincea 
are  like  the  parliament  of  Endand;^  but,  lest  I  should  give  any 
occasion  for  so  great  an  error,  I  think  it  necessary  to  ex|Hain  my« 
self.  The  truth  is,  that  the  states  of  Langnedoc  and  Btitannj 
wecerfonneriy  like  those  of  England,  but  new  they  are  only  a  ahA- 
dow  of  what  they  have  been.-  •  They  meet  every  year,  and,  upon 
their  meeting,  the^fevarftor'  e^the^nwiiices,  or  some  other  great 
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lord|  demands  from  them,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  three. or  foar 
millions  of  livres;  more  or  less,  as  the  king  pleaseth.  His  apeech» 
for  the  formality  sake»  is  indeed  taken  into  consideration ;  hut  the 
sum  must  he  granted,  with  this  only  shadow  or  remain  of  autho- 
rity, that  they  grant  somewhat  less,  perhaps,  hy  fifty  crowns,  than 
the  king  hath  demanded*  This  is  all ;  for  they  have  no  power  to 
meddle  with  any  other  af&irs.  After  such  a  digression,  which  I 
have  bought  necessary  for  my  reader's  information,  gi?e  me  leave 
to  resume  the  thread  of  nnf  discourse. 

Some  towns  also  are  me  from  the  taille ;  hut  instead  of  that 
they  pay  some  other  duties,  .more  than  an  equivalent  with  that 
horrid  tax.  Those  duties  are  called  entries;  hut  they  deserve  to 
be  considered  apart  hy  themselves  in  another  article,  which  will  be 
no  less  curious,  or  useful  to  be  known.  Where  the  taille  is  per* 
tonal,  the  noblemen  and  chief  magistrates,  as  counsellors  in  par* 
liament,  are  also  free  from  it,  at  least  as  to  their  personal  estate ; 
but  their  lands  axe  assessed,  as  well  as  those  of  other  men,  except 
seven  or  eight  acres,  and  provided  they  plough  them  themselves^ 
that,  as  the  king  is  resolved  to  lose  nothing,  it  happens  that  their 
farmers  are  a  great  deal  more  .taxed  than  other  men ;  and  I  re- 
member thereupon,  that  a  farmer  of  a  manor  at  Villeneuve  St. 
George,  called  les  Beigeres,  about  four  leagues  from  Paris,  waa 
assessed  every  year,*  mne  hundred  livres,  though  he  paid  but  five 
hundred  to  his  landlord.  Monsieur  deCommartin,  counsellor  of 
state. 

These  are  the  observations  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  upon  the 
taille,  which,  I  hope,  will  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  consequences  of  it :  for  it  is  not  of  this 
monster,  like  that  of  the  naturals,  that  those  die  without  any  issue, 
but  this  has  a  numerous  posterity.  The  first  is  the  taillon,  which 
is  an  additional  tax,  and  that  was  raised  at  first  by  Henry  the 
Second,  anno  1549,  towards  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  his  gens 
d'armes,  who  then  lay  billetted  in  villages,  and  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  hosts  whatever  they  had  from  them.  The  poor  country- 
men thought  then  to  have  got  a  little  ease ;  but  soon  after  they 
became  asimuch  oppressed  by  their  unruly  guests  as  ever:  so  that 
whatever  had  been  pretended  to  them,  for  their  ease,  proved  only 
a  trick  to  drain  their  purses  the  more.  Now  everv  body  knows, 
diat  the  custom  of  billeting  the  gens  d'armes,  in  villages,  has  been 
laid  aside ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  taillon  is  still  continued,  and  so 
the  people  are  bound  to  pay  it,  which  amounts  to  above  the  third 
pftrt  of  the  Uille. 

The  other  children  of  that  mcmster  are  the  contributions  which 
the  French  king  raises  upon  his  subjects,  and  a  subsidy  for  the 
winter  quarters  of  his  soldiers.  To  explain  this,  it  must  be  oh* 
served,  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  French  king  is  obliged  to  quarter 
his  troops  upon  the  frontiers,  as  also,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part 
of  t)iem»  in  time  of  peace,  because  of  the  numerous  garisons  he  i^ 

*  SIvty^tM  poiui4i  |M>  •hUUsft  and  ftij^psBM  1^ 
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forced  to  have*  Mow,  to  keep  them  i&  fmj^  there  is  a  general  a*- 
aeaBment  laid  opos  most  of  ike  towns  of  the  kingdom,  wkeroby 
they  are  ibfoed  to  f>ay  the  suhtidr  called  the  winter  quarteta^  at 
the  rate  of.  fife^pence  a  day  for  each  private  ctetinel ;  and  becMae 
the  country  people  are  hound  to  cofitribitte  oatt  and  hay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  horse  that  are  garisotied  in  the  townsj;  #hcn 
the  troopa  are  in  Fkidcn,  or  in  other  fron^iersy  they  are  iyce#iae 
fiirced  to  eonvert  thoae  oats  and  hay  into  moBcy ;  »id  this  it  catted 
contribution,  which  brings  to  the  king  a  greet  sum  of  VMNiey ; 
thoae  commodities.being  vakied  at  the  diaoretioft  of  those  effieen 
who  are  appointed  fior  that  purpose*  Now.  what  sum  that  subsidy 
or  contributions  prodnee,  k  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  it 
cannot  but  be  reij  great,  ooasiderfng  the  vast  nueaber  of  soldiers 
that  the  French  king  has  in  pay^  and  the  numbevs  of  the  towns  he 
has  in  France. 

And  yet»  how  .chai|{eable  soever  that  subsidy  is,  the  Frendi 
saMicss.  are  such  insulting  ssidsawoy  guests»  that  the  pe^^  wouJM 
pay  twice  aa  much  nMirei  if  Aey  could  but  free  themsdves  fron 
those  troublesome  visits.  And  this  insolence  is  countenmeed  by 
the  government  so  much  the  mere,  beeausa  of  the  great  advantage 
the  king  veceiveth  by  it,  many  towns  payins^  more  to  be  free  Iran 
their  wmter  quarters,  thsn  tbey  do  for  me  tai^;  Which  tii^ 
should  net  do»  were  theae  soUievs  kept  under  as  severe  a  discipline 
aa  they  are  in  England*  and  oiriy  quartered  in  publiok  houses. 

Abticlb  n.    Of  the  CMdle. 

THIS  is  not  so  much  a  tax  laid  by  the  French  king  upon  his  peo- 
ple^  as  it  is  the  engrossing  of  a  trade  to  himself,  whereby  his  subjects 
are  forced  to  buy  the  sak  from  him  at  bis  granaries^  and  at  his  own 
price.  How  ffreai  a  profit  he  maketh  of  that  commodity,  few  peo« 
pie  know;  and,  I  am  afraid,  that  few  will  b^eve  what  I  am  going 
to  say  upon  that,  subject:  For  though  we  (re  used  to  hear  of  the 
great  ana  advantageous  returns,  that  our  meiehaots  receive  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  yet  thejr  are  not  to  be  compared  to  what  the; 
French  king  gets  upon  his  subjects  by  this  gabelle. 

How  common  salt  is  in  France,  those  that  have  travelled  in  the 
Pojfs  d'  Aunix,  or  Xaintanget  cannot  be  ignorant  of;  but,  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  sak-marshes  of  that  country,  I  hope,  it  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  let  them  know,  that  a  certain  measure,,called  Muyds 
de  basse,  weighing  five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  is  bought 
there,  at  some  times,  for  three  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  never 
dearer  than  four  shillings  aod  six  pence  of  English  money,  it  is 
there  that  the  French  king,  buys  that  commodity,  to  sell  it  a^in  to 
his  subjects,  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  kinedom,  except  Poictou-, 
Xaintonge,  Guienne,  and  Britanny,  where  tne  gabelle  is  not  as  yet 
imposed*  Ihere  may  be  also  some  other  tracts  of  land  free  from 
that  tax,  but  they  are  very  inconsiderable* 
*  Now,  to  understand  wnat  profit  he  maketh  upon  that  merchant* 
dise,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  ttiat  the  aauyda  d$  basse  contains  fifty  ^ 
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two  eAcr  measwresy  tailed  minotg,  that  is,  one-faimdred  potinda 
ipeight;  and  thai  each  minot  ig  9M,  at  thti  timcji  in  Fmn,  at  the 
kiag'ft  graaanea,  for  aixty-foiir  livres:  so  tkat,  there  being  fifty-two 
nrinots  in  each  moyda  de  bMse,  as  I  have  said,  it  follows,  that  the 
saane  quantity  of  salt  that  the  French  king  bays  for  four  shillings  and 
fix  pence,  at  utmost^  is  sold  to  his  subjects,  at  hit  granaries  in  Paris, 
tbr  three*thouBand  three-hundred  and  twenty  eight  Kvres ;  that  is, 
two^hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  sterling.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  sold 
at  that  rate  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  gabelle  is  imposed;  but 
there  is  a  very  inconsiderable  difference;  and  now  every  where  near 
Pari*,  as  in  Nonnandy,  &c.  it  bears  the  same  price. 

I  do  not  question,  but  that,  at  the  first  sight  of  so  extravagant  a 
price,  mauT  people  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  I  impose  upon  their 
credulity;  but  there  are  so  many  considei^ble  witnesses  of  what  I 
ai^,  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  very  easy  for  any  man  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  matter.  I  must  only  give  you  this  caution,  that,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  minot,  which  is  now  sold  for  sixty  fourlivres,  was  then 
boueht  for  fbrty-fimr  pounds,  but,  with  this  difference  alone,  the 
whole  account  is  but  pure  matter  of  fact,  , 

How  necessary  soever  the  commodity  of  salt  be,  that  high  price 
would  discourage  many  people  from  making  use  of  it;  but,  to  pre* 
vemt  that,  there  are  such  good  orders  made  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  it.  First,  The  importing  of  foreign  salt  is  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  death:  so  that,  let  the  salt  of  the  king's  granaries  be  never 
to  dear,  yet,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  French  are  forced 
to  buy  iu  Secondly,  Salt  is  imposed  upon  the  people  there,  as  the 
taille ;  so  that  each  family  must  take  every  year  a  certain  quantity 
of  it,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  family  and  estate ;  and  so, 
let.  them  oe  never  so  willing  to  eat  their  bread  and  meat  without  salt, 
yet  the  king  will  lose  nothing  by  it. 

This  is  the  reason  that  some  provinces  are  said  to  be  liable  to  the 
salt  of  granaries,  and  others  to  the  salt  of  imposition.  To  undeistand 
this  distinction,  it  must  be  observed,  than  in  Paris,  and  some  other 
cities  and  countries,  salt  is  not  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  as  the 
taille;  and  that,  if  they  buy  any,  it  is  out  of  necessity,  and  not  from 
any  other  violence.  But  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  Champaigne^  Anjou, 
and  other  places,  there  are  officers  appointed  to  examine  each  fami- 
ly, and  to  assess  them  a  minot  more  or  less,  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  estate.  Let  people  say  what  ihey  will,  as,  that  they  are  so 
poor^  as  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  it^'  they  must  take  the  quantity 
assessed-;  and^  it  they  do  not  pay  it  within  six  months  after,  they 
must  expect  a  military  execution ;  and  God  knows  how  severe  that 
is. 

A  man  so  compelled  to  buy  a  commodity,  which  is  a  great  deal  too 
dear  f^his  purse,  would  gladly  sell  it  again,  could  he  find  a  favour- 
able opportunity.  Aud  there  is  nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  very  na- 
tural; but  there  are  such  penalties,  both  for  the  buyer  and  seller, 
that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  either  of  them  todrive  on  such  a  trade. 
The  first  oiRnce  is  punished  with  a  fine;  but,,  in  case  the  ofl^ndec. 
be  unable  to  pay  it,  he  is  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  the  second 
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ofience,  which  is  corporal ;  viz.  To  be  branded  witb  a  red  flbwef 
de-lis  upon  the  cheek,  or  the  shoulder.  And  so  hard  a  punishment 
bu^ht,  one  would  think,  to  deter  any  man  from  oflfending  twiccu 
Yet  there  are  some  who  oflfend  a  third  time;  and  those^  upon  convit* 
tion,  are  sent  slaves  to  the  galiies,  were  it  only  for  a  pound  of  saU* 
given,  sold,  lent,  or  bartered.  The  same  punishment  is  inflicted 
Upon  the  Faux  Sauoiers ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  people,  who,  invited  by 
the  high  price  of  salt,  convev  it  secretly  from  Poictou  and  Britanny, 
into  the  provinces  liable  to  tne  gabelle. 

The  fishermen;  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  would  have 
a  very  officious  neighbour,  were  they  but  sufiered  to  make  use  of 
salt-water:  but,  to  hinder  it,  there  are  watches  appointed;  and» 
were  a  man  once  convicted  for  having  made  use  of  it,  he  would  be 
^  no  less  severely  punished  than  a  Faux  Saunier. 
1^  .  How  heavy  that  cursed  gabelle  is  upon  the  French  nation,  will 
appear,  I  hope,  by  what  I  luive  already  said.  But  yet,  were  it  fairly 
managed,  it  would  not  however  be  intolerable ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
the  cheats  and  knaveries,  committed  on  that  account,  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  imposition  itself.  This  tax  robs  a  man  but  of  hkr 
money ;  but  the  managers  of  it  can  deprive  him  both  of  his  reputa- 
tion, life,  and  estate:  for  the  tools  of  slavery  and  arbitary  power  be* 
ing  always,  and  every  where  alike,  I  mean  covetous,  base,  unmerci-*. 
ful,  and  treacherous,  it  happens,  many  times,  that,  under  colour  of 
searching  a  man's  house  upon  pretence  of  forbidden  salt,  they  will 
bide  some  themselves  in  a  comer,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  it  again: 
Upon  a  second  visit ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  fine  a  man,  perhaps, ' 
more  than  he  is  worth  in  the  world.  But,  if  a  man  should  have  an. 
enemy,  who  is  so  base  as  to  bribe  the  officers  of  the  salt  into  his  in-, 
terests,  and  oblige  them  to  serve  that  trick  thrice  upon  him,  which, 
he  can  do  for  a  little  sum  of  money,  that  man  shall  be  sent  a  slave  to 
the  sallies,  which  is  a  punishment  worse  a  thousand  times  than  death 
itself.  This  observation  is  not  grounded  only  upon  a  bare  peradven- 
ture,  but  there  are  many  examples  of  it ;  and,  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
bringing  a  disgrace  upon  some  families  that  are  now  in  England,  I 
could  produce  very  gcod  authorities. 

1  have  said,  that  the  provinces  of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Briunny,. 
and  Guienne,  are  free  from  the  gabelle ;  and,  perhaps,  some  will 
wonder  at  it ;  and,  should  I  omit  to  say  what  I  know  upon  that  poii^t, 
likely  enough  I  should  be  blamed,  I'hat  distinction,  in  my  opinion, 
is  grc'unded  upon  three  reasons : 

First,  Britanny  being  united  to  the  crown  of  France  but  since 
Charles  the  eighth,  who  married  the  heiress  of  that  fine  duchy,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  have  greater  privi- 
leges than  others.  And  so  I  may  saj  the  same  thing  as  to  Poictou 
and  Guienne,  those  countries  being  formerly  subjecteid  to  the  crown  > 
of  England.  But  as  for  Xaintonge,  or  Pays  d'Aunix,  truly  there  is 
another  particular  reason :  for, 

First,  Would  it  not  be  too  severe,  nav,  and  inconsistent  too  with ; 
ihe  French  king's  interests,  to  impose  the  gabelle  in  that  very  placat 
where  the  salt  is  made? 
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SecoBdly»  If  we  consider  how  common  and  general  the  inauroectir 
<Mi§  were  in  Bi^itanny  and  Guienne.  in  ]674«  when  the  French  kipg 
attempted  to  put  that  burthensome  excise  upon  them,  perhaps  we 
shall  find  a  reasonable  caus^  to  conclude,  that,  if  the  gabellebe  not 
introduced  in  those  provinces,  it  is  purely  because  the  inbabitaata 
are  no  ways  disposed  to  suffer  it.  Their  insurrection  was  so  great, 
that  thev  were  forced  to  give  over  that  design ;  and,  had  the  conie* 
derates  but  made  use  of  that  favourable  opportunity,  it  might  hav^ 
proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  grandeur  of  that  prince. 

Thirdly,  Though  these  reasons  seem  very  probable,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  have  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the  ease  of  tho8« 
provinces ;  yet  I  take  the  French  kinc^  to  be  so  j^reat  an  enemy  ta 
every  thing  that  has  but  the  shadow  of  liberty,  and  so  jealous  of  hii| 
arbitrary  power,  that,  I  do  verily  believe,  he  would  have  crushed  the 
pretended  privileges  of  those  provinces,  and  imposed  upon  them  the 
gabelle,  had  he  not  been  kept  from  it  by  other  considerations.  What 
they  were,  I  cannot  tell,  except  those  great  sums  of  money  which, 
those  counties  have,  finance,  from  time  to  time,  presented  to  the 
king ;  at  least,  I  know  this,  that  they  were  given  for  that  end,  that 
so  they  might  be  free  from  that  terrible  tax :  and  1  see  no  cause  why 
I  may  not  conclude,  that  this  is  the  principal  reason,  why  they  have 
not  yet  undergone  a  fate  that  is  common  to  all  the  other  provinces 
of  France.  ' 

Now  an  excise  that  is  so  heavy  and  burthensome,  would  bring  in* 
to  the  king's  coffers  a  world  of  money,  were  he  not  forced  to  be  at 
auch  vast  expences;  first,  in  transporting  of  salt  from  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  into  other  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  in  maintaining 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  that  are  employed  about  raising  the 
gabelle,  or  for  watching  over  the  Faux  Sauniers,  and  others,  who 
would  cheat  the  king  otherwise,  in  all  probability. 

Akticlb  III.    Dei  Aides.    Of  Aids. 

LES  Aides  are  an  excise  upon  wine,  which  is  very  considerable  | 
btit|  ibr  the  better  understanding  of  it,  I  must  in  the  first  place, 
tell  you  something  of  the  measures  that  are  used  in  Paris.  We 
had  so  great  a  trade  at  Bourdeaux  for  wine,  that,  I  believe,  very  few 
are  ignorant  of  what  the  measure  is  the  French  cidl  there  a  tonneau ; 
but  in  Paris,  and  the  environs  of  that  city,  they  speak  only  of 
muyds.  Which  is  the  third  part  of  a  tonneau,  and  contains  aoout 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pints,  P^ris  measure,  which  is  about  as 
0fl[ny  London  quarts.  And  now;  after  this  explanation,  I  will 
pNceed*' 

When  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  about  Paris  have  sold 
their  wine,-  they  are  obliged  to  declare  it  at  a  certain  ofilce,  which  is 
aptpoinled  for  Aat  purpose,  in  a  convenient  place,  and  to  till  the  of- 
ficers, or  ckrka;  at  what  price  thev  sold  it  per  muvd,  and  to  pay  one 
l^nny  per  *  livrei  besides  an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  half-pen* 

•  Ths  Tttnclilivre  is  eSffbtecn  paM«  iUrlloff. 
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ny  per  muyd.  The  winc-cooperm,  or  whoever  have  hou^t  that  wine 
to  be  carried  into  Paris,  are  forced  to  make  a  Hke  decUration  at  the 
grates  of  the  city,  and  to  pay  the  like  sum,  viz.  one  penny  per  livre, 
and  sixteen  pence  half-penny  per  muyd  for  the  additional  duty. 
But  here  we  must  take  notice,  that  this  second  office  has  a  grreater 
power  than  the  first ;  for,  by  their  own  authority,  they  may  arbitra- 
rily put  what  price  they  please  upon  the  wine,  which  very  much  in- 
creases the  duties  upon  it ;  and,  God  knows,  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
fail  of  this.  But,  over  and  above  all  these  impositions,  they  pay 
for  the  duty  of  entry  twenty-two  livres  per  muyd  to  the  king,  be- 
sides some  other  duties  to  the  town-house.  Wine  being  thus 
brought  into  their  cellars,  they  then  must  pay  yearly  to  the  king 
^ight  livres  one  sous,  or  penny  halfpenny,  for  having  the  liberty 
to  sen  it  again :  and,  when  they  sell  it,  they  must  make  again  the 
like  declaration  as  before,  and  pay  the  like  sums.  As  these  duties 
it\d  declarations  were  too  frequent,  the  wine  coopers  used  formerly 
to  coticeal  the  true  price  of  wine ;  but  now  they  dare  not  do  it,  for 
*feaV  of  being  catched :  for  the  excisemen  khowing  the  general 
pribe  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  wine  coopers  themselves,  and  havng 
T^wer  to  take  it,  paying  to  the  coopers  the  price  he  has  put  upon 
it  in  his  declaration,  they  would  run  the  risqiie  of  suffering  great 
loss  and  damage. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  what  the  duties  are  that  the  wine-mer- 
chants pay ;  let  us  seenow  what  those  are  that  are  ifnposed  upon  the 
vintners,  i  mean,  those  who  sell  wine  by  retail.  It  is  pot  free  for 
any  man  in  Paris  to  set  up  a  sign  and  sell  wine,  as  it  Is  in  London : 
i  mean,  after  he  has  served  an  apprenticieship,  'the  time  appointed 
by  Ihe  customs :  thisliberl'y  must  be  obtained  from  the  French  king; 
and,  for  it,  a  tnan  must  pay  yearly  eight  litres  one  sous,  or  pennjf 
half-penny  ;  this  is  called,  The  duty  of  sign,  besides,  they  were  tbr- 
merly  obliged  to  give  the  eighth  part  of  the  money  they  received  for 
the  sale  of  their  wine  ;  but,  because  this  was  too  troublesome,  as 
well  to  the  king*"  officers,  as  to  the  vintners  themselves,  tb^f  ihade 
an  agreement  to  pav  eight  livres  ohe  sons  half-pennyi  for  every 
muyd  of  Wine  they  sell,  let  it  be  good  or  bad.  Tliia  is  what  th« 
Tretach  call  ie  kiiiUeme,  and  in  what  duties  that  grebt  (exeise  upon 
wine  doth  consist.  Call  fa  aidrsy  I  think  now  liot  tmph>per  to  re-ca* 
pituliite,  all  those  dutiei,  that  we  may  see,  in  one  view.  What  they 
amount  to. 

And,  the  better  to  illustrate  the  matter,  I  must  jpiit  a  priee  upon 
themhyd  of  wine,  and  see  what  money  comes  to  the  king  by  tha 
sale' of  that  muyd,  that  is  somewhat  like  our  hogshead,  but  a  little 
liirger,  containih?  fttyout  tW9-handred  and  eiiffaty  quarts.  The  com- 
mon price,  about  PaHs,  wis,  in  time  of  peace,  eighteen  Or  twenty  li^ 
vres  per  muyd,  but  now  it  is  (bur  times  as  dear  again.  Suppotingv 
however,  ibr  our  purpose,  that  a  muyd  of  wine  be  aold  in  the  vine- 
yards fbr  eighteen  livres,  that  is,  near  twenty-seven  shillings  of  our 
money,  the  proprietor  must  pay,  in  the  first  place,  two  shillings  and 
ten-pence  half-penny,  (or  the  first  duty  of  the  declaration ;  the  like 
•am  must  be  paid  by  the  wine  merchant  at  the  gates  of  the  eity» 
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ttoppMag  the  officers  to  be  honest  (but,  if  they  will  put  ft  higher 
price  Upoa  it,  for  it  absolutely  depends  on  their  roguery,  or  capri- 
cio>  I  cannot  say  nothing  to  that)  and  twenty-two  Uvres,  besides,  for 
the  duty  of  entry ;  so  that  it  is  manifest,  a  hogshead  of  wine»  which 
was  sold  for  twenty-seven  shillings  sterling,  pays  to  the  king,  be- 
aides  some  duties  to  the  town-house^  thirty-eight  shillings  and  nine 
pence. 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  first  sale :  now  let  us  suppose,  that  the 
aame  muyd  be  sold  to  a  vintner.  As  the  wine  merchant  must  geC 
something  to  live,  he  cannot  sell  it  for  less  than  sixty  livres,  having 
laid  out  forty-three  already,  besides  the  expences  of  the  carriage ; 
upon  which,  he  must  pay  again,  for  the  declaration,  one  penny  per 
livre,  and  the  additional  duty,  ^ich  comes  to  five  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  half^penny ;  and  the  vintner,  besides,  being  obliged  to  pay 
eight  livm»  one  penny  half-penny  ;  it  followeth,  that  the  king  re^ 
ceiveth^  from  this  second  sak,  twelve  livres  and  seven-pence,  that  i$, 
nineteen  shillings  and  six  pence  one  farthing,  of  our  English  mooeyi, 
which,  being  Joined  to  thirty-nine  shillings  &nd  nine-pence  of  the 
firit  side,  it  appean^  that  a  muyd  of  wine,  sold  at  first  for  twenty^- 
aeven  shillings,  pays  to  the  king,  two  pounds,  nineteen  ihillinga^  and 
three-pence  farthing. 

Now,  it  is  not  oirfy  in  Paris  that  these  aides  are  imposed,  but  all 
the  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  except  Languedoc,  Ouienne,  Umo«> 
sin,  and  Britanny,  are  £u>le  to  this  excise.  Indeed,  the  entriea  are 
noc  so  considerable  in  the  otber  towns,  as  they  are  in  Paris ;  but  they 
p«y  c^fry  where  the  huitieme,  that  is,  the  eighth  part  of  the  price 
lor  heir  wiote.  And  as  to  the  countriea,  because  there  can  be  n^ 
duty  of  entry  laid  on  tbem,  they  buy  therefore,  in  lieu  of  it,  wo0^ 
fber,  which,  io  my  opinion,  is  much  wor^.  As  soon  as  ever  the  vin» 
tage  is  over,  the  rats  de  cave,  cellar  rats  (so  the  people  call  the  oA« 
cers  for  tibe  aides)  go  into  every  man's  cellar,  be  he  of  what  sort  soi^ 
ver,  attd  taike  an  exact  account  of  the  wine  the?  have  in  them :  and 
three  months  after,  they  make  a  second  searca,  to  see  what  is  he^ 
coeoe  of  that  wine ;  and,  if  any  has  been  sold,  they  must  straight 
produce  the  acquittances  of  the  office,  which  is  appointed  for  thede* 
^aration  of  the  price,  and  of  the  additional  duty,  which  I  have  at«- 
ready  explained.  And  as  for  wine  which  has  been  drank  in  the  ik* 
mily,  diey  pay  another  duty,  called  le  trap  ben,  that  is  to  say,  too 
much  drunk;  and  this  tax  amounts  to  eigtit  livres,  or  twelve  shtf<» 
lings  sterling.  Now,  this  visit,  coming  quarterly,  muA  need^  he  very 
troablesome :  but  is  not  this  am  undeniable  p'-i^  of  the  fatherly  eave 
the  French  king  takes  of  his  pe<  pk  ?  Perhaps,  thev  would  otherwise 
make  an  immoderate  use  of  the  creature;  but  this  duty  itidoccri^ 
nates  them  to  be  sober,  in  pity  to  their  pursf^s. 

I  had  forgot,  the  province  bf  Normandy  must  also  be  excepted ; 
though  others  pay  only  the  eighth  part,  but  this  pays  the  fourth  of 
all  the  Irquors  that  are  sold  in  publick  bouses,  as  wine,  beer.,  cyder» 
tiquavite,  atid  the  like ;  so  that,  if  a  quart  of  wine  should  be  sold  for 
two  AiiHttigs,  the  king  must  have  six -pence  out  of  it,  besides  all  other 
tfuties  of  entry,  i&c.  which  I  have  before  mentioned.    These  duties 
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of  entry  are  diflerent  one  from  the  other,  almost  in  every  tovm ;  but 
at  Rouen,  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  they  amount  to  fifteen  If- 
vres  per  muyd,  that  is,  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 
I  cannot  say  positively,  what  it  is  they  pay  for  cyder,  or  beer,  but* 
as  much  as  I  can  remember  of  it,  it  is  about  the  fourth  part  of  what 
they  pay  for  wine.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that,  because  Nor» 
mandy  produces  no  wine,  and  there  are  excessive  customs  every 
where  upon  the  frontiers  of  that  province,  as  well  as  the  sea-ports; 
therefore^  instead  of  the  quatrieme,  or  fourth  part,  the  king  receives 
above  one  half. 

When  I  said,  that  the  duty  of  entry  for  wine  amounts,  at  Paris, 
but  to  twenty  two  livres,  or  thirty  three  shillings  and  nine-pence 
sterling,  it  is  to  be  understood,  of  the  most  common  wine;  for  the 
best  pay  a  great  deal  more.    The  muscadine,  for  instance,  pays  two 

{pounds  ten  shillings,  and  the  aquavite  three  pounds,  sixteen  shil- 
ings,  and  sixpence :  but  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  aquavite 
pays  a  double  duty,  that  is,  the  fourth  part  instead  of  the  eighth. 

Though  Britanny  be  a  pays  ffetats,  as  the  French  cad  it,  yet  it 
hath  a  terrible  excise  there  upon  wine.  Such  are  the  great  and  lit*- 
tle  duties  of  the  states,  which  come  to  a  hundred  livres,  or  seven 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  nine-pence  sterling,  per  tonneau^ 
Bourdeaux  measure,  that  is,  four  hogsheads  of  wine,  containing,  in 
all,  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  of  our  London  quarts;  And, 
though  this  excise  is  raised  upon  wine,  sold  only  in  publick  houses, 
and  no  where  else,  yet,  about  six  years  ago,  was  it  let  to  farm  for 
three  millions  of  livres,  which  amounts  to  two  hundred  thirty  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  sixty-nine  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence 
sterling,  whereof,  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres  are  paid 
to  the  king^  and  the  other  five  hundred  thousand  are  to  bear  the 
charges  ot  the  states  of  the  said  proviuce;  Over  and  above  these 
{duties,  there  is  another,  called  impost  and  billot,  belonging  only  to 
the  king,  which  brings  every  year  into  his  cofiers  five  hundred  thou- 
Mud  livres.  This  duty  consists  in  thirty-four  shillings  and  seven- 
pence,  which  the  king  takes  there  upon  every  ton  of  wine.  He  hath 
also  a  custom  of  three  shillings  ana  nine-pence  upon  every  ton  of 
wine,  brought  to  Britanny  by  sea :  so  that  all  these  duties,  when 
compared  together,  make  it  plainly  manifest,  that  the  excise  upon 
every  ton  of  wine  amounts  to  nine  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, which  is  more  than  the  price  of  the  wine.  This,  I  think,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  matter  I  was  to  make  out,  viz.  wherein  con* 
sisted  the  excise  upon  wines  which  the  French  call  les  aides ;  but,  to 
bavo  it  more  clearly  understood,  I  would  again  desire  the  reader,  t« 
read  it  with  care  and  attention. 

Article  IV.    Of  the  Entries. 

THIS  is  a  general  excise  upon  every  thing  that  comes  to  Paris; 
for  nothing  there  is  free,  but  air,  besides  the  river,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  particular  up- 
on this  article^  as  I  have  been  upon  the  others' ;  but  it  cannot  reason* 
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ably  be  expected,  that  the  memory  of  a  man  is  able  to  supply  him, 
fbr  such  an  undertaking;  however,  I  will  do  my  endeavour  to  ex* 
plain  it,  as  well  as  I  can. 

In  the  entries  of  Paris  and  Rouen,  there  is  included  a  duty,  which 
the  French  call  Piefourchie,  that  is,  an  excise  upon  all  cloven*foot- 
td  beasts ;  as  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  the  like.  They  pay  for  eve- 
ry ox,  at  this  time,  nine. shillings  sterling;  for  a  cow,  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence;  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  for  a  calf,  or  a 
hog ;  half  a  crown  for  a  f^heep,  and  five  groats  for  a  lamb.  I  say, 
at  this  time,  for  in  times  of  peace,  this  duty  was  not  so  high  by  one 
half.  There  is  a  duty  too  upon  fowls,  which  is  four-pence  per  iivre, 
let  unto  farm,  near  twenty- five  thousand  pounds. 

The  imposition  that  is  laid  upon  timber,  and  other  wood,  fit  for 
work  and  service,  is  lett,  or,  at  least,  was  so  some  years  ago,  for  fif- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  eighty-four  pounds-,  twelve  shillings 
sterling,  per  annum. 

That  upon  fire-wood  amounts  to  much  more;  but, indeed,  I  can- 
pot  now  remember,  nor  learn,  how  much  the  just  sum  is :  but  this  I 
can  say,  that  they  pay  one  shilling  and  three-pence,  for  every  load 
of  fire- wood;  and  whosoever  will  consider  the  largeness  of  the  city 
of  Pkris,  the  number  of  families  in  it,  and,  that  they  bum  no  sea- 
eeal,  cannot  but  agree,  that  this  tax  must  bring  in  a  vast  sum  of 
money  to  the  exchequer.  I  must  plead  Ihe  like  excuse,  as  to  the  du- 
ties of  entry  laid  upon  charcoal,  and  hay,  and  both  salt  and  firesh  fish; 
but  the  reader  may  easily  guess,  that  they  are  not  in  any  dispropor- 
tion to  those  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Eggs  butter,  cheese,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  pay  four-pence 
.per  livre,  that  is,  four  shillings  per  pound. 

If  all  the  money,  accruing  from  those  impositions,  were  brought 
into  the  king's  treasury,  it  would  amount  to  a  vast  sum.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  French  king  createth,  to 
use  the  French  phrase,  many  employments  en  Titre  d'Ofiice,  that  is, 
hereditary  employments,  to  be  overseers  of  the  sales  of  certain  com- 
-modities,  with  a  privilege,  that  no  body  shall  sell  what  they  setl 
themselves;  and,  besides,  they  take  for  their  own  use  one  part  of 
the  duties  that  are  laid  upon  some  certain  commodities.  Some  years 
ago,  there  were  forty-four  Jurez,  so  they  call  them,  created  all  at 
once,  to  sell,  or  appraise  fowls,  and  each  of  them  paid  down  above 
three  thousand  pounds,  and,  to  repay  themselves,  they  took  three 
half-pence  per  livre.  A  like  number  was  created  for  fish,  with  the 
.same  salary.  Those  for  hay  are  far  more  numerous,  but  then  they 
are  not  altogether  so  dear,  for  they  may  be  bought  for  two  thousand 
three  hundred  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  sixpence.  Those 
upon  charcoal  cost  above  three-thousand  pounds,  but  they  are  not- 
many;  but  those  upon  wood  are  innumerable;  and  lam  very  well 
informed,  that  the  French  king  has  received^  out  pf  those  offices- for 
Wood,  near  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. sterling. 
Now,  to  repay  themselves,  they  are  allowed,  as  I  have  aaid,  some  dti- 
ties-;  but  the  king,  very  often,  demands  from  them  some  ready  mo- 
ney, and  this  increasetb  their  duties  so  much  the  more,  and  is  the 
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reason,  that  alt  maDner  of  things  are  growB,  gradatim  in  Fuis,  tm 
such  an  excessive  price ;  for  there  b  a  general  excise  upon  all  ihinga 
that  come  into  that  cily ,  even  to  the  very  ashes^  and  old  kes  of  wine ; 
and  the  duty,  laid  upon  them*  was  lett  at  twelve -hundred  twenty- 
three  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  sixpence 

And  this  duty  of  en  cry  is  not  particular  only  to  Paris ;  for  it  is  hn* 
posed  upon  most  parts  of  France,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
duties  are  not  exacted  so  high,  every  where.  One  example  of  this, 
I  hope,  will  be  sufficient: 

At  Caen,  in  Normandy,  a  place  well  known  to  our  Englishmen, 
they  pay,  for  every  pound  of  butter,  a  half-penny. 

For  a  load  of  fire- wood,  ten-pence. 

For  a  load  of  timber,  thirteen  shillings  and  fbur*pence. 

For  a  load  of  hay,  one  shilling  and  eight-pence. 

For  a  horse-load  of  wood,  as  they  use  in  that  country,  two^nmce 
half-penny. 

For  a  horse-load  offish,  three  shillings  and  five-pence. 

For  the  load  of  a  man,  or  woman,  of  fish,  eight-pence.    And, 

For  a  horse-load  of  corn,  one  shilling. 

AmTiCLB  V.     0/  the  King's  Demesn  and  Outoms. 

I  have  but  very  little  to  say  upon  these  heads,  for  I  do  not  look  on 
them  to  be  an  effect  of  aibitrary  power.  All  crowns  in  the  world  must 
have  a  sufficient  revenue,  either,  in  lands,  or  customs,  to  support 
them;  and  so  has  the  crown  of  France.  But,  as  the  French  kings 
have,  within  this  last  century,  very  much  enlarged  their  primitive 
power,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  v  have  increased,  likewise,  their  ancient 
patrimony.  The  dutv  joined  to  the  demesn,  which  I  take  to  be  ty- 
rannical, ia  that  called  Lods  &  ventes ;  that  is,  a  certain  sum  of  mo* 
ney,  which  people  are  forced  to  pay,  whenever  they  sell  their  estates, 
or  any  part  of  them.  Indeed,  this  duty  is  not  in  all  places  alike ; 
in  the  country,  where  the  customary  law  of  Paris  is  received,  the 
buyer  is  obliged  to  pay  the  king  the  twelfth-penny :  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  one  thousand ;  but,  at  Troyes  in 
Champaign,  they  pay  three  {^hillings  and  four-pence,  out  of  every 
pound;  and  that  duty  is  paid,  the  one  half  by  the  buyer,  and  the 
other  halfby  the  seller,     lliis  is  very  hard. 

1  his  tax,  for  truly  it  deserves  no  better  a  name,  is  not  of  the  creati- 
on of  this  French  king;  but,  about  twelve  years  ago,  he  created  an- 
other very  like  it;  for  he  ordered,  that  all  people  should  pay  the 
same  duty,  whenever  they  bartered  their  lands,  as  if  they  had  sold 
them  for  ready  money.  This  was  harder  yet  than  the  other ;  and 
never  were  the  French  king's  subjects  so  much  harrassed  and 
plagued  upon  account  of  any  tax,,  as  they  have  been  of  this;  for 
they  have  been  forced  to  pay  the  arrears  thereof,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  having  been  called  to  give  an  account  for  these  twenty  years  last 
past 

The  traites  foraines,  or  customs,  are  a  duty  laid  upon  all  commo- 
dities, that  are  exported  from  France,  or  imported  into  it.  But  this. 
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in  itielf,  is  not  very  surpriung;  since  some  such  duty  as  this  is  ge- 
nendly  OYer  all  the  world,  and  is«  no  f]ouht,  the  slightest  of  all  t^xes ; 
yet  the  French  king  has  raised  it  to  suqb  a  vast  degree,  that  it  is  be- 
come absolutely  tyrannical  and  slavish.  I  will  give  you  but  one  in- 
stance,  viz.  upon  sugar,  which  pays  three^pence  per  pound.  An- 
other observation,  I  shall  make  upon  these  customs,  is,  that  the  fd- 
lowing  provinces,  to  wit,  Britanny,  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Guienne, 
Languedock,  Provence,  Dauphine,  Lorrain,  and  the  new  conquests, 
being  looked  upon  all  of  them  as  foreign  states,  there  is  another  ciis- 
tom  upon  all  commodities  that  are  exported  or  iipported  ii^to  these 
provinces,  which  is  so  severe  and  rigorous*  as  if  they  were  exported 
into  Holland.  Why  these  provinces  should  be  accounted  foreign 
states,  I  could  never  hear  any  other  reason  given,  bi|t  that  formerly 
they  were  subjected  to  some  particular  princes,  and  not  to  the  crown 
of  France ;  but  pray,  was  not  Normandy  ruled  by  her  own  dukes, 
as  well  as  Aquitain  ? 

Article  VI.     0/ several  Taxes,  and  Creations  of  Qfices* 

THE  offices  of  counsellors  in  parliament,  in  France,  are  not  dis- 
posed of  like  those  in  England ;  for  these  are  given  gratis,  but  the 
others  are  sold  by  the,  French  king.  There  is  also  another  con- 
siderable difference  between  them,  viz.  that  the  place  of  a  judge, 
here,  is,  ^luzm  diu  bene  se  gesserit;  whereas  the  employmei^ts  of 
counsellors  in  parliament  in  France  are  hereditary:  but  this  must 
be  observed,  that,  to  keep  those  places  to  their  families,  they  arie 
obliged  to  pay  every  year  a  duty,  which  is  called  paulette,  from 
one  Paulet,  who  was  the  first  that  contrived  this  tax.  This  duty 
amounts  to  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  each  counsellor ;  and, 
besides  all  this,  they  are  forced  likewise  to  make  a  loan,  or  rather, 
a  gift  to  the  king,  every  five  years,  which  is  nine  times  as  much  as 
the  annual  duty ;  and,  should  they  fail  performing  these  condi- 
tions, they  presently  lose  their  right  of  inheritance.  Whenever  a 
counsellor  dies,  or,  by  any  resignation,  his  son  comes  into  his 
place,  he  must  pay  another  duty,  which  amounts  to  the  eighth  part 
of  the  price  of  die  place,  whatever  it  be ;  so  that  if  the  place  be 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns,  he  must  pay  above  six  thousand. 
There  is  an  office  appointed,  for  the  receiving  of  this  money,  and 
for  the  sale  of  vacant  places,  called  Le  bureau  des  parties  casueDes. 

The  decimes,  or  tenths  of  the  clergy,  is  a  tax,  which  all  the 
clergymen  of  the  kingdom  pay  to  the  king  out  of  their  livings. 
This  tax,  at  first,  was  granted  the  kings  of  France,  upon  pretence 
of  a  war  against  the  infidels ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  began 
in  1 1 89.  It  was  very  inconsiderable  at  first,  as  appears  by  its 
very  name,  and  granted  only  for  a  certain  time;  but  succeeding 
jtings  have  found  out  a  way  to  raise  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
maxe  it  perpetual.  This  present  king  especially,  the  most  inge- 
nious and  exquisite  prince  in  the  world,  for  increasing  bis  revenues, 
bas  raised  it,  as  he  hath  done  other  taxes,  according  to  his  own 
picture;  and  from  the  tenth  be  has  brought  it  up  now  tq  the 
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fourth  part;  so  that,  if  a  curate  hath  a  living  but  ofahuadrod 
pounds  per  annum,  he  must  pay  every  year  to  the  king  twentjK- 
nve  pounds  of  it,  besides  what  rie  is  obliged  to  contribute  towards 
the  free  gift,  that  the  clergy  make  every  five  years  to  the  king.  If 
the  clergy,  who  are  favourites,  be  so  much  oppressed,  what  must 
■  be  the  condition  of  the  laity } 

The  paper  and  parchment  marked  was  imposed  in  the  year 
1672.  And  they  are  so  called  from  a  flower  de  luce,  wherewith 
tbe^  are  stamped;  all  indentures,  bonds,  agreements,  leases ;  in  a 
word,  al)  manner  of  writings,  except  private  letters,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  must  be  written  upon  this  paper  or  parchment  only, 
otherwise  they  are  void  in  law.  The  paper  is  divided  into  sheets, 
half  sheets,  and  quarters  of  a  sheet  The  whole  sheet  is  sold  for 
three -pence,  the  half  for  three  half-pence,  and  the  quarter  for  three 
fiinhings.     The  parchment  is  dearer,  for  you  must  give  twenty^ 

fence  for  a  skin.     Now  whosoever  considers  the  great  extent  of 
ranee,  must  needs  agree,  that  this  must  bring  in  a  mighty  sum 
of  money. 

At  much  about  the  same  time,  that  this  paper-tax  was  imposed,,, 
there  was  another  tax  found  out,  called  Controlle.     Now  to  rightly 
tinderatand,  what  this  is,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that,  whereas  law- . 
•uits  gentrrally  begin,  here  in  England,  by  arrests,  they  begin  in 
France  by  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  judges.     This  summons 
must  be  controlled,  that  is,  viewed  and  signed  by  an  officer,  called  . 
comptroller,  whose  fee  is  five  pence. 

All  the  silver  and  gold  plate  that  is  made,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, must  be  al^o  stamped  with  the  king's  mark,  and  the  goldsmith 
pays  for  that  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  for  every  mark,  that  is, 
for  every  eight  ounces.  This  duty  was  yearly  set  to  farm  for  twen* 
ty-five  tnoui^nd  pounds. 

Pewter  must  be  also  stamped  with  the  king's  mark,  which  costs 
one  penny  per  pound. 

The  stockings  coming  from  iovexga  countries  are  also  marked, 
and  the  king  hath,  for  his  mark,  two-pence  per  pair. 

So  are  also  aU  hats,  and  the  duty  upon  them  is  ten-pence  a  piece. 

Iron, steel,  capper,  and  leather  must  be  also  marked;  but,  indeed, 
I  cannot  positively  say  now,  what  the  duty  is. 

Every  hackney-horse,  in  the  kingdom,  pays  yearly  to  the  king 
two  crowns. 

The  new  tax  upon  chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee,  was  let  yearly  at 
thirty  thounand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- nine  pounds,  four  shilling) 
and  sixpence. 

In  many  provinces  of  France,  as  in  Normandy,  &c.  the  pigeon- 
houses  are  assessed  in  ten  years ;  some  of  them  pay  twenty-five 
crowns,  others,  more  or  less  according  to  the  bigness  of  them. 

Hie  French  n«>b!lity  and  gentry  being  obliged,  or,  at  least,  a^ed 
to  spend  more  than  their  yearly  revenue,  it  often  happens,  that  they 
contract  i»o  many  debts,  as  mkkes  them  forced  to  seU  their  estates. 
Kow,  if  their  noble  manors  are  sold  to  any  merchant,  or  othen  un- 
der the  quality  of  a  nobleman,  they  most  pay,  every  twentieth  yeai^ 
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*  whole  year's  revenue  to  the  king,  and  thir  is  what  the  French  caB 
Fraiicfief. 

There  is  another  duty  all  over  the  kingdom,  called  Barrage,  which 
is  paid  by  the  wai^oners  aud  carriers,  and  this  w  is  employed  for 
the  repairing  of  bridges  and  highways.  Now  the  king  hath  appro- 
priated it  all  to  his  own  use»  under  the  promise,  that  he  himself  would 
take  care  of  the  pavements,  bridges,  &c.  But,  he  has  kept  his  word 
berein,  as  religiitusly,  ^  he  hath  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

£very  house  in  rans  wa8  assessed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  poor, 
and  the  scavengers,  as  they  are  here  in  London ;  but  the  king  hath 
obliged  the  proprietors)  of  each  house,  to  redeem  that  tax,  by  paying 
m  certain  sum  into  his  cofFers,  and  he  hath  taken  upon  him  the  car6 
of  keeping  the  poor,  and  of  cleansing  the  streets;  but,  how  he  hath 
performed  what  he  had  promised,  we  may  learn  from  publick  inteili-^' 
fences,  wherein,  we  are  told,  that  all  the  inhabitanta  of  Paris  hav^ 
been  now  lately  assessed,  upon  the  account  of  the  poor. 

Besides  the  duties  of  the  custom-house,  there  is  a  kind  of  tax  upon 
tobacco,  I  say,  a  kind  of  tax:  because  it  is  rather,  in  reality,  an  en- 
grossing of  the  trade  of  that  commodity.  There  are  a  company  of 
people,  that  pay  to  the  king  a  sum  of  money  yearly,  to  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  celling  tobacco,  and  that  at  their  own  word.  This  sum  a-  • 
mounts  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

All  people  who  let  lodgings  furnished  in  Paris,  and  all  the  inn- 
keepers,  upon  iiigb  ways,  have  been  taxed  within  these  three  months. 

Though  the  counsellors  in  parliament  be  very  numerous,  yet  the 
Friench  king  hath  laif  ly,  I  mean,  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  in* 
creast'd  their  number  an  eighth  in  each  parliament,  who  have  paid 
ready  money  for  their  places,  each  of  them  an  hundred  thouf«nd  11- 
▼res,  that  is.  seven  thousand  six  hundred  ninety -two  pounds,  six 
ahilling9,  and  one  penny  halfpenny  sterling;  and,  over  and  alM>ve 
this  sum,  they  pay  the  annual  duty,  as  well  as  others ;  and  each  of 
them  have  been  taxed,  since  that  time,  twelve- thou^iand  livres,or  nine 
hundred  seventy-six  pounds  eighteen  shillings  sterling. 

Tbe  French  king  hath  erected  en  Titre  d'office  the  mayors  of  aD  the 
cities  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  because  this  place  is  hereditary,  and 
those  in  possession  of  them  are  free  from)  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
other  publick  charges,  besides  the  honour,  they  have  been  sold  very 
dear^  I  will  give  but  an  instance :  the  mayor  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
which  is  not  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  France,  has  paid 
^buut  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Those,  who  sell  any  brandy  by  retail  in  their  shops,  or  in  the 
gtreets,  at  a  half-penny  a  glass  (as  they  use  in  most  parts  of  France) 
have  been  erected  also,  since  this  war,  en  Titre  d'office,  and  have  paid 
twenty-three  pounds,  one  shiUinsp,  and  sixpence. 

A  very  poor  sort  of  people,  caUed  Criers  of  old  shoes,  hats,  and 
rags,  have  also  been  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  and  each  of  them 
haspaid  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

The  barbers,  who  were  peruke-makers,  were  erected  en  Titre 
d'office  in  1672,  and  theii  th.ey  paid  one  hundred  ^y •three 
pounds  eighteen  shillings :  and«  loon  after,  they  were  forced  to 
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pay  a  like  wim  ;  and,  siaoe  this  war,  they  have  been  taxed  a*new, 
each  of  them  at  thirty-eight  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six- 
pence. 

I  will  not,  however,  say,  that  in  all  the  cities  of  France  they 
have  paid  so  much  :  for  I  would  have  this  be  understood  of  Paris 
only ;  for,  in  the  other  cities,  they  have  paid  proportionable  to  their 
trade.  Another  observation,  I  must  make,  is,  that  the  very  coun- 
try-village barbers  have  been  forced  to  take  letters  of  license  fron 
the  king ;  and,  I  suppose,  no-body  will  think  that  they  are  granted 
gratis,  when  they  are  so  forced  upon  them. 

The  French  king  begun  by  the  peruke -makers  to  tax  tradesmen  ; 
fbr,  in  a  little  while  after,  all  the  other  tradesmen  and  artificers 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  assessed  likewise.  To  be  particular 
in  this  point  would  require  a  volume,  and  so  I  must  content  my- 
self, for  brevity's  sake,  with  one  example,  which  shall  be  of  the 
weavers  of  Paris,  the  most  miserable  tradesmen  in  France,  who 
were  assei«sed  at  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  ^^^  sixpence. 

All  officers  of  justice,  as  judges,  attornies,  registers,  bailiA, 
notaries,  &c.  have  also  been  taxed,  every  one  of  them,  accords 
ing  to  the  fees  of  their  several  respective  placesii 

The  packers  have  been  also  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  but  I  can- 
not yet  tell  what  they  paid. 

Every  month  produces  some  new  found  out  offices  ;  and*  about 
a  year  ago,  the  porters  were  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  under  the 
title  of  Bouteurs  a  port,  that  is,  with  the  privileges  of  unloading 
the  boats  laden  with  wine,  and  some  other  commodities.  They 
paid  each  of  them  about  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  they 
are  allowed  about  five  pence  per  ton.  lliis  will  look  somewhat  ro- 
mantick,  at  least,  very  surprising  ;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that, 
these  places  being  hereditary,  and  of  a  great  revenue,  a  man  can 
make  no  better  use  of  his  money,  than  in  purchasing  of  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  French  king  has  created 
some  officers  fur  funerals,  called  Criers.  When  any  persons  die, 
these  officers  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  funerals,  which 
they  make  at  what  expence  they  please,  for  nobody  can  oppose 
them,  under  a  very  great  penalty.  They  are  allowed  for  their 
trouble  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and,  besides,  they  enjoy  some 
privileges  and  immunities,  as,  from  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
other  parish-charges. 

There  is  a  world  of  other  duties,  taxes,  and  offices,  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate,  and,  in  a  manner,  impossible.  But, 
I  hope,  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  brains 
and  sense,  that  is  not  of  a  resolved  and  obstinate  inflexibility,  that 
this  French  king  hath  parried  his  tyranny,  as  well  aii  his  pre- 
rogative, to  a  degree  unknown  unto  all  former  ages.  I  will  therefore 
leave  this  subject,  after  this  short  remark,  that,  in  the  new  conquests, 
people  are  no  better  treated,  than  in  France.  The  brewers  in  Mont 
nave  been  lately  erected  en  Titre  d'  Office,  and  have  been  forced  to 
pay  a  hundred  crowns  a-piece;  a  man  caqnot  be  admitted  into 
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hoW  Olden  without  paying  four  crowns,  nor  contract  n^ntrimony 
without  a  licence,  which  cosrt  ten  shillings, 

I  bad  almost  forgot  mentioniBg  one  things  which  is  even  more 
intolerable,  than  the  heaviest  tax  I  have  yet  spoke  of,  I  mean,  the 
raising,  or  lessening  the  current  coin;  apd,  to  explain  my  uieaiiinsr, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  that  wben  the  French  king  is  at  a  pinch 
for  money,  then  he  raises  bis  coin  as  high  as  ne  pleasetb ;  and  af- 
terwiirds  be  lesseneth  it  when  he  hath  no  sucb  need.    Thus  louis 
d'ors  are  risen,  at  this  time,  from  eleven  to  f<mrteen  livres,  and  his 
crowns  in  proportion ;  so  that,  whenever  this  war  shall  be  at  an  end^ 
people  will   lose  four  sbiiliogs  and  sixpence  in  every  ioui<)  d'or, 
and  sooner  too,  if  this  war  continues.     For  the  kinsfy  by  his  royal 
edict,     will,    as    he    hath     already     done    seveial    timfs,    set 
a  lower  value  upon  the  same  pieces,  and  command  them  all  t<>  be 
brought  into  the  mint,  by  a  certain  stated  time,  under  severe  pe« 
nalties,  to  be  new  stamped,  and  then  afterwards  he  will  raise  ihe 
price  as  high  as  be  pleases ;  by  which  means  he  will  gel  a  vast  pro* 
fit  himself,  to  the  depression  and  ruin  of  bis  people     One  instance 
will  serve  to  clear  up  this:    The  louis  d'ors,  W'lich  are  current 
now  at  fourteen  livret ,  will  be  valued  but  at  twelve,  and  they  must 
be  carried  to  the  mint,  where  the  king  will  pay  them  in,  at  that 
price,  with  his  new  stamped  coin :  and,  some  time  after,  those 
very. louis  d'ors,  with  the  new  royal  stamp  shall  be  woith  four* 
teen  and  fifteen  livres,  or  whatever  other  higher  value  the  king  ii 
pleased  to  put  them  at 

I  must  not  forget  neither  the  five  millions  of  livres,  that  the  city 
of  Paris  is  now,  at  this  day  obliged  to  pay  to  the  king,  as  we  may 
see  in  our  Gazette.  This,  forced  payment,  which  amounts  near  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  is  a  little  bard,  considering 
the  other  taxes,  which  tiiat  city  is  charged  withal. 

Article  VII.     Of  the  French  King^s  yearly  Revenue,  and  how  it  it 

collected^ 

NOTWrraSTANDING  all  the  Uxes  I  have  already  mf  ntioned, 
apd  the  many  others,  which  I  have  here  omitted,  yet  the  Frtiich 
king's  yearly  revenue  am'>unts  not  to  so  great  a  sum,  as  one  would 
be  easily  tempted,  at  first,  to  imagine.  I  have  been  often  told, 
that  it  came  to  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres ;  but, 
after  a  narrow  inquiry  into  it,  I  found,  that,  at  the  death  of  Mon. 
sieur  Colbert,  it  came  only  to  an  hundred  thirty-three  millions, 
two  hundred  thousand  livres,  or  ten  millions,  two  hundred  forty- 
six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  sixteen  shillings, 
and  sixpence  of  our  English  money.  Now,  when  we  consider, 
tbatf  since  this  war,  the  French  king  hath  raised  his  taxes  higher 
than  ever  they  were,  and  created  many  offices  and  employments, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  that  his  revenues  must  needs  be  so  much 
the  more  increased  ;  but  yet,  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  but  re- 
flect upo9  the  lamentable  decay  of  his  trade  in  that  kingdooa^  we 
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shall  find,  up<^n  a  serious  examination,  that  the  increasing  of  bis 
taxes  can  hardly  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  customs,  and,  con«^ 
sequently,  that  his  revenue  is  much  about  what  it  was  at  the  time  I 
speak  of, 

But,  perhaps,  somebody  will  say,  how  can  the  French  king^  keep 
such  great  armies  in  pay,  if  his  yearly  revenue  be  no  more  ?  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  very  easy  to  any  one,  who  knows,  thai 
twenty-thousand  horse  stand  this  nation  in  more,  than  an  hundred 
thousand  cost  the  French  king.  Our  single  troopers  have  near  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  and  the  French  have  hardly  five 
pence;  our  foot  foot-soldiers  have  eight-pence,  or,  at  least,  8hr« 
pence  in  the  field,  and  the  French  have  only  six  farthings  and  the 
ammunition-bread. 

Here  I  could  very  well  put  an  end  to  this  discourse,  but  that  I 
think 'myself  obliged  to  remove  one  objet^tion  more,  which,  Iknow) 
some  people  will  be  apt  to  make  against  me,  viz.  That,  if  the 
French  pay  yearly  but  ten  millions,  and  England  five,  we  tie 
under  harder  circumstances,  than  they  do,  since  France  is  twice  as 
big  as  England,  at  least.    - 

This,  I  confess,  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a  very  specious  and  consi« 
derable  objection ;  but,  in  answering  of  it,  I  would  desire  my 
reader  to  make,  with  me,  these  following  remarks :  First,  it  is  a 
truth  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  taxes  laid  in  England,  how 
faeavv  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  but  for  one  year,  and  these, 
too,  laid  on  as  by  our  own  consent ;  but  those  in  France  have  been 
nade  perpetual,  by  the  grand  imposer  on  his  subjects  estates,  aiid 
liberties,  for  above  these  twenty  years.  This  is  a  very  notable  differ- 
ence. Secondly,  it  must  be  observed,  that  all  taxes  in  France,  except 
Ae  taille,  are  let  to  farm,  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  they  must 
produce  more  than  what  the  king  receives:  for,  as  a  fanii,  in 
any  country,  must  not  only  produce  enough  to  make  the  farmer 
able  to  pay  his  landlord  his  rent,  but  also  to  repay  his  expences, 
and  maintain  himself  and  his  family :  even  just  so  it  is,  in  rdation 
to  the  taxes  that  are  laid  on  the  French,  but  with  a  far  more  com- 
fortable difference  to  the  farmers  of  the  French  king's  revenues, 
I  mean,  to  those  who  have  the  least  finger  in  them :  for  they,  in  m 
short  time,  become  so  vastly  rich,  that  the  grreatest  lords  in  France^ 
as  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  and  several  others,  have  thought  thein« 
selves  happy  in  marrying  their  daughters. 

These  farmers  advance  money  to  the  king,  and  then  they  repay 
themselves  out  of  the  people's  pockets,  and  God  knoweth  with 
what  vexations  and  tyrannical  oppressions,  for  they  are  nnpowered 
to  do  whatever  they  please.  Those,  who  have  computed,  as  near 
as  possible  they  could,  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  levying 
the  king^s  revenues,  do  assure  us,  that  they  are  above  eighty  thou* 
sand  who  are  kept  at  the  people's  charges,  the  keeping  of  whom  is 
dearer  by  far,  than  the  barely  maintaining  of  an  hundred  thousand 
soldiers:  bat  a  man  must  have  seen  this  to  believe  it. 

Now,  whosoever  will  consider  these  things,  will,    no  doubt, 
agree  with  me,  that  the  French  nation  groans  under  a  very  slavish 
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"  -I 
ind  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  that  they  pay  a  great  deal 
more,  than  what  appears  in  the  books  of  the  royal  treasury.  I 
was,  one  day,  discoursing  in  France  upon  this  point  with  a  very 
learned  man,  and  one  that  very  well  understood  this  business ;  and 
he  told  oie,  that,  upon  a  very  modest  computation,  he  bad  found, 
that  the  kingdom  of  France  paid  yearly  abeve  two  hundred  thou- 
aand  millions,  upon  account  of  the  king's  taxes,  that  is,  above 
fifteen  millions,  three  hundred  eighty-four  thousand,  six  hundred 
fifteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six-pence  sterling.  Tho'  I 
will  not  absolutely  rely  on  my  friend's  account,  yet  this  small 
Ireatise,  I  hope,  will  be  enough  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  perr 
aon,  that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

:  I  will  only  now  desire  my  readers  to  peruse  this  little  book  with 
care,  and  then  to  consider  how  much  they  are  obliged  to  those,  who 
are  indefatigable  in  their  labour  and  industry  to  bring  this  natioii 
under  the  dreadful  tyranny  of  France. 
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■  » 

IN  TWO   PARTS. 

Being  a  proposed  Method  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  fhmithing  their 
Mivesty'fl  Boyal  Navy  with  able  Seamen  and  Mariners:  And  for  saving  those 
immense  Sums  of  Money,'  yearly  expended  in  attended  the  Sea  Press.  In 
order  to  prevent  these  many  Mischiefs  and  Abuses  daily  committed,  by 

'  disorderly  Press-Masters,  both  at  Sea  and  Land,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of 
their  Majesties,  and  Iijury  of  the  subject.  By  George  Everett,  Shipwright 
Lqi^ou,  Printed  in  the  Year  1695.    Quarto.    Containing  twenty-four  Pages. 

lb  ike  Bight  Honourable  the  Lords  SpiritwU  and  Temporal,  rntd 
Common*  of  England,  assemkled  in  Parliament. 

With  SubmisssioD, 

IN  hnmble  respect  to  his  Majesty's  moat  melons  speech,  I  do 
most  humbly  offer  these  following^  proposab,  for  the  encourag*. 
ing  of  seamen,  in  order  to  furnish  their  Majesties  {loyal  Navy  on 
d1  occasions :  Wherein  is  briefly  set  forth  the  great  hardships  and 
•afferings  of  those  employed  in  the  sea-service,  together  with  pro» 
per  remedies  to  prevent  the  same;  whereby  their  Majesties,  and 
the  publick,  may  save  those  immense  sums  of  money  yearly  ez-^ 
penned  on  such  occasions ;  the  seamen  be  happy  and  easy  in  such 
service;  the  merchants  enjoy  a  free  trade,  without  interruption) 
the  whole  nation  be  happy  under  the  present  influence  of  a  wari 
many  grievances  attending  thereon  be  redressed,  vice  punished^ 
virtue  promoted,  our  enemies  terrified,  and  ourselves  encouraged^ 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  prosecute  this  so  great  and 
florious  underUking,  and  thereby  regain  our  former  honour  of^ 
Seing  master  of  the  British  seas^  to  the  glory  of  dieir  Mfgfsiiea» 
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and  the  peace  and  happlneis  of  the  whole  nation :  most  humbly 
begging  your  honours  to  pardob  this  my  undertakihg,  to  paw  by 
my  errors  with  patience^  and  to  correct  all  that  it  amin  with  pru^ 
dence,  and  to  consider  my  former  propoBah*  humbly  offered  for 
Uie  saving  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  building  and 
repairiug  the  royal  navV ;  which,  by  his  Mi^est/s  order  of  the  fiHd 
of  March  last,  was  referred  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and»  at  the  Writing  hereof,  is 
yet  lying  under  their  lordships  consideration  All  whish,  out  of 
a  hearty  and  zealous  inclination  of  serving  their  Majesties,  and  the 
publicky  I  do  most  humbly  recomknend  to  your  honours  conslder- 
atioD,  as  the  only  physicians  under  God,  from  wfaotn  a  redifvss  of 
our  gprievances  is  desired  and  expected,  in  hopes  of  your  fav«^ura- 
ble  acceptance  and  encouragement  thereof,  for  the  service  of 
their  Miotics,  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  and  the  good  and  welto% 
of  the  whole  nation ;  most  humbly  pimyinf ,  that  a  cMimJItee 
may  be  appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  same  ;  and  that  I 
may  be  admitted  to  give  reason^  and  anawer  to  all  objections.  I 
humbly  submit  myself. 

Your  honours  BMxit  faithAd  atid  Obedient  iMrvatit» 

George  Everett. 

PART  I. 

FORASMUCH  as  it  is  altogether  mse&km  to  gite  $1)  ac(;ount  of 
the  pai^ieullir  ttiktgt  of  the  nktioti,  in  itnprebt^ing  seamen  for 
Hieir  Mi^esties  6^rtice,  that  being  already  performdi  fay  others ; 
akid  it  being  well  known,  that»  dler  all  the  eharge  and  trouble 
therein*  many  of  the  most  able  and  fitting  for  sea^^service,  do  tie  lurk- 
ing and  concealed,  taking  an  opportunity  to  make  a  voyage  or  two 
to  Newcastle,  or  otherwise,  as  they  see  most  convenient  for  their  own 
Mtantage,  to  the  gt^at  hindrance  of  their  Majesties  service,  the  dis- 
couragement of  buiers  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  great  prejudice 
of  many,  who,  being  unfit  u>r  sea  service,  are  forced  to  supply  in 
such  case. 

IVoDosal  1.  For  remedv  thereof,  lipon  the  especial  approbation 
of  the  Wioutablte  Admiral  Rlissel/and  several  other  eminent  persons 
ef  knd^n  experience  in  matitime  alPairs,  it  is  humbly  proposed: 
*  That  in  every  sea-port  town,  according  to  the  greatness  thereol; 
all  officer  or  officers,  being  persons  of  known  inteffrity,  and  good 
tepiute,  thay  be  "erected  and  settled,  for  taking  and  keeping  a  re- 

n'  *  r  of  seamen  atid  mariners :  and,  to  tbat  end,  the  cnurchwar- 
and  oveneets  of  the  poor  of  every  parish,  within  ten  miles  of 
toy  se)i-Coast,  cfr  navigable  iriver,  #itDin  this  kingdom,  shall, 
within  foXitteeYi  days  after  notice  ^ven  by  proclamation,  be  sworn 
dMilv  to  tetoquite  and  take  a  list  of  alfseamen  and  mariners,  inhabiting 
abd  felMin^  Within  theit  respective  parishes,  being  between  the 
agA  cT^i^Etren  aVid  Blxty,  whether  at  borne  or  abroad,  and  shall  de«- 
kVer  tfaie  Hamt!,  ttbdeir  dielr  hands,  to  the  sberitf  ot  the  county  to 
whkb  they  ^  htlbtkg;   Which  said  sheriff  shall,  within  twelve 
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days  after  the  rccfeipt  thereof,  ttansmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
next  poTt-ofBce,  where  the  same  siiall  be  carffully  entered  alpha- 
betically, for  every  parish  attd  county  distinctly,  in  a  book  or  books 
fbr  that  purpose  to  be  provided/ 

%*  This  cannot  be  accounted  any  great  trouble,  there  being  in 
every  parish  four  or  six  such  officers  at  least,  Who,  dividing  them- 
selves, with  their  beadle,  who  is  generally  acquainted  with  all  the 
parishioners,  may  perfbrm  the  same  effectually  In  one  day. 

%*  Neither  can  it  be  accounted  troublesome  to  the  sheriflfSr,  it 
being  hot  expected  to  be  more  than  once  a  year  at  most ;  and  may, 
by  their  directions,  be  performed  by  their  servants:  And,  being 
a  national  concern,  ought  to  have  a  national  assistance,  which  will 
partly  be  effected  by  such  officers  changing^  places  fevery  year. 

Proposal  2.  '  And  that  all  masters  of  ships,  and  other  vessels, 
using  the  sea,  or  trading  from  port  to  port  coast- wise  (except  sueh 
vessels  as  ate,  or  shall  be  employed  in  the  home  trade  bf  fishery^  for 
Supplying  the  several  tnarkets  ofthis  kitigdom)  shal!,  at  the  beginning 
t)f  their  voyage,  and  before  they  depai^t  the  first  pott,  give  into 
that  port- office  a  true  list  of  the  names  of  all  seamen  and  mariners 
iretiiitied  to  serve  on  board  their  Aaid  ships,  or  veaeeiB,  together 
with  their  age,  and  what  outwaind  marks  may  be  founds  as  also 
their  place  of  residence,  or  habitation,  if  any  such  they  hftve ; 
which  being  performed,  the  said  mastek^,  if  tiot  restrained  by  em- 
bargo, or  other  order,  tanay,  with  theiif  company,  have  liberty-  to 
Sroceed  on  their  intended  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  withodt 
anger  of  being  impressed  ;  one  of  the  s&id  officers  first  giving  a 
cenificilte  "under  his  hand  and  seal,  as  A  prot(3Ction,  for  tfate  use  of 
every  seaman  thereunto  belonging,  being  between  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  Sixty  year^;  as  aforesaid;  and  also  a  duplicate  thereof  lo  tliie 
inaster,  for  which  he  shall  pay  unto  the  »aid  officer  if  a  ceast^f, 
tVro  ^billih;;^  and  sixpence,  and,  if  a  tfbder  to  fbc^ign  partti  five 
|hillings  per  head  fbr  every  petson  thereih  notninttted  $  wkieh  said 
lUdnies  itiajr  be  alloS^ed  for  and  to#ahls  the  tnaintCnance  Mi  en- 
liourageknent  of  such  officelil/ 

^J^  Iby  ttie  afbresaid  me^hs  it  tA^y  be  poftsibte  to  ebtatn  a  Ml 
iTi^gisteV  of  all  the  seamen  of  Engltod,  and  thereby  know  v^ho  is  in 
Dsrvit;^  fthd  Who  is  not ;  whereby  thfe  royal  tiaty,  upon  aH  occ»> 
sions,  may  be  readily  tnanned  with  abl^  seamen,  and  no  hidiii|i[t- 
l^lac^  teTt  for  deserters,  or  others;  feind  the  head-moi^ey  proposed 
^ili  b%  gladly  paid,  to  avoid  those  gr^at  perils  and  losses,  whiah 
too  of\eh  happen,  to  the  great  prejudicie  of  their  lt&jesile%  and 
all  otWers  concerned  at  sea,  by  tneans  of  the  sea-press. 

Proposal  3.  ^  And,  upon  return  of  the  said  ahip,  or  vessel,  t» 
her  port  of  delivery,  or  unlading,  that  theh  the  Mfd  ma&ter  there- 
of shall  be  further  obliged  (if  belonging  to  a  ship  or  vessel  usiiijir  the 
t:bast-tk>'ade)  within  four  days ;  or,  if  a  itoerchaht-ship  traditig  to 

ibVeign  pans,  withir^  ten  days,  or  more,  As  Inay  bb  thought  eon»- 
^ehieht,  to  pay  such  his  ship's  company,  in  the  prfesenee  ot  on^  til 
the  aforesaid  officers,  at  a  place  and  day  prefixed.  And,  if  it 
felBippeh  that  any  change  or  alteration  hath  lyeen  miade  fitnibngst  the 
said  compauy,  dutitig  the  tktA  vx>y«ge,  thut  tiu»i  tht  s«itl  mMer 
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do  f^^t  an  account  to  the  said  officer,  who  may  be  impowered  to 
make  enquiry  therein ;  and  whosoever  of  the  said  company, 
shipped  outward  or  homeward,  appeareth  not  in  person  to  receiire 
his  wages,  at  such  time  and  plact-  pre6xed  (without  some  lawful 
cause  or  let  shewed  to  the  contrary,  being  such  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  directors  of  such  office,  or  officers)  shall  lose  and  forego  his 
whole  wages,  one  half  to  the  use  of  their  Majesties,  and  the  other 
to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  thought  conve- 
nient' 

\*  And  the  said  officers,  being  impowered  to  make  enquiry,  as 
aforesaid,  will  cause  masters  to  be  more  cautious  how  they  do  im- 
prison and  pack  their  seamen  ofTin  foreign  countries ;  an  abuise  too 
much  practised,  even  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  which  bring 
much  poverty  on  the  nation,  especially  about  rivers  and  sea-port 
towns. 

Proposal  4.  ^  And,  if  it  should  happen,  that  any  of  the  said  ships, 
or  vesse)^,  should  deliver,  or  unlade  at  any  other  port  within  tnfs 
kingdom,  that  then  the  officer  of  such  port  may,  by  the  master's 
duplicate  (he  being  obliged  to  produce  the  same,  or  otherwise  by*  a 
eopy  of  the  register  from  the  other  first  officer)  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed, in  all  respects,  as  aforesaid/ 

\*  For  conveniency,  a  copy  of  all  registers  may  be  transmitted 
from  all  ports  to  Yarmouth  and  Portsmouth,  for  the  ready  dis- 

E^tch  of  all  such  affairs ;  but  more  especially  to  the  port-office  of 
ondon. 

Prop.  5.  ^  And  that  every  officer,  in  his  respective  place  (at  tfa< 
tivfkc  of  paying  such  seamen,  as  aforesaid)  snatf  then  cause  att 
iuch,  as  are  fit  for  their  Majesties  service,  to  be  forthwith  sent  on 
hoard  some  ship  belonging  to  the  fleet,  as  occasion  shall  require; 
the  chaise  thereof  to  he  paid  by  their  majesties :  and  all  such,  as 
are  so  sent  on  board  their  majesties  ships,  shall  have  equal  benefit 
with  those  seamen  who  do,  or  shall  enter  themselves  as  voluntiers/ 

*»*  By  such  means,  there  will  be  a  constant  supplying  of  th€ 
royal  navy  with  able  seamen ;  and,  by  this  means,  such, 
who  use  to  steal  a  voyage  or  two,  will  unavoidably  be  brought  into 
their  Miyjesties  tervice,  without  pr^udice  to  any  ;  which  wfl)  be  9j^ 
^couragement  to  others  .belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  will  prevent 
the  pressing  of  tradesmen  firom  uieir  business. 

Pirop.  6.  '  And,  as  every  merchant-ship,  or  vessel  hath  a  carpeiU 
tfer  or  two  belonging-  onto  it,  who  for  great  wages  ^  voluntamly 
to  sea,  their  Majesties  ships  may,  by  the  means  aforesaid,  be  plen* 
tifiilly  supplied  with  able  shipwrights,  the  moat  experieocea  and 
fittest  for  sea-service. 

-  Prop.  7.  *  And,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  said  officers  shall 
present  their  Majesties  with  a  general  list  of  all  seamen  and  shin*. 
Wrights,  so  sent  on  board  of  every  particular  ship;  and,  if  thought; 
convenient,  shaU  have  an  additional  allowance  from  their  MajestieiL 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head,  as  an  encouragement  and* 
oittinteiiance:for.auch  their  service*  ^ 

Prop.  8.  '  And  whatsoever  officer  or  shipmaster  ofTendetfa 
oMnsj  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  shall  forfeit 
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Jpound^  to  the  uie  of  their  mijeities,  pounds  whereof  may 

DC  allowed  to  the  informer/ 

^  \*  Ihis  charge  cannot  be  accounted  great ;  for,  by  this  means, 
.the  prodigious  expence  of  hiring  smacks  and  ketches  to  attend  the 
'j>resft,wiU  determine ;  and  one  thousand  men  and  boys,  commonly 
employed  therein,  may  be  at  liberty  to  serve  their  majesties  oia 
board  the  fleet,  besides  the  charge  allowed  and  expended  by  cap* 
tains  and  lieutenants,  on  such  occasions, 

\*  And  the  seamen  and  shipwrights  belonging  to  merchant 
shipi»  being  so  secured  for  their  majesties  service,  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  setting  and  disposing  of  what  they  have,  as  an  adventure 
on  board  their  respective  ships,  together  with  the  happiness  of  re- 
ceiving their  wages,  and  providing  themselves  with  appard  and 
other  necessaries  fit  for  sea  service,  and  be  sent  on  board  the  fleet 
like  men ;  who  otherwise,  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  with* 
out  recruit  or  money,  are  forced  on  board  their  m^esties  ships  in 
^  poor  and  ragged  condition,  which  is  one  main  occasion  of  siek- 
liess  and  distempers  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  for  such  reasonv 
inany  refuse  to  go  to  sea,  and  others  forsake  their  ships,  in  forttgn- 
pations. 

'  \^  And  by  such  means,  as  aforesaid,  merchant  ships  at  sea^ 
ipd  under  c;onvoy,  may  be  secure  from  the  rage  and  ill  usaffe  of 
ipme  commanders ;  who,  if  denied  their  unreasonable  demand  tor 
\ijfht  or  convoy  money,  do  often  cause  the  seamen  to  be  impressed  ^ 
whereby  sueh  ships  or  vessels  are  too  often  disabled,  and  ttie  shipi 
W^  JvicAh  ^ith  the  small  and  helpless  number  of  men  left  on* 
boara,  do  often  ipiacarry,  or  perish  at  sea ;  whereby  the  merchants 
IcN^  their  goods*  their  majesties  lose  their  customs,  the  subjecta 
lose. their  lives,  the  owners  their  ship,  or  vessel,  and  many  becomes 
i^dows.and  fatherless  thereby ;  which  brings  great  complaints  and 
jltv^rty  throughout  the  nation. 

'    *        •  *  * 

-,  PART  II. 

IVoposal  1.  '*  And,  as  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  English  na<^ 
6on  doth  so  much  depend  upon  the  strength  and  good  conduct  of 
the  royal  navy,  so  it  may  be  highly  necessary  at  such  time,  when 
iflbie  common  enemy  is  so  potent  and  powerful,  that  all  due  en*, 
coura^ement  be  given  to  seamen  and  mariners ;  and,  to  that  end; 
if'H  itimt  humbly  proposed,  that  no  offices  belonging  to  the  fleet 
tiSe'bmight  or  sold,  but  that  every  person  may  be  preferred  accord*, 
in^to  his  deserts  and  merits. 

*^  Prop,  2.  *  That  the  said  seamen  be  allowed  their  full  share  of. 
all  prizes  that  shall  be  taken,  and  that  some  law  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent embezzlements  therein ;  and  that  those  persons,  in  ^what 
ibition  soever,  that  shall  endeavour  to  defraud  them  of  such  parta 
atid 'shares,  as  have  by  custom,  or  may  heieafter  be  allowed,  shall' 
(being  convicted  thereof)  forfeit  his  said  office,  or  employment. 
^'Prop.  3:  ^ That,  if  any  seamen  be  dismembered  in  their  mai-, 
jesties  service,  such  smart-money,  as  hath  been  formerly  aUowedy.^ 
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ftmf  be  tidrttDce^,  and  be  fortbwitir  dofy  paid^  And  hrAet^  Aril 
there  may  be  an  additional  allowance  mtfdie  for  nil  ttlcb  paMMeiiu 
«  ihflll  be  dismtnibefed  in  their  mi)tttiet  perviee. 

Pn^p.  4.  *  That,  if  any  seamen  be  killed  m  thek  majMties  «r» 
f iee»  tliat  tbe  boanty-fnofiey,  ^nerclly  altewed  on  s^teh  #eeaiMifi#, 
be  fcrtbwitfa  {raid  to  those  who  lAiall  product  a  jiMt  ^gbt  t»  re- 
ceive the  same. 

Prop.  5.  '  That  all  profafieness,  which  havici^,  by  long  cuilott^ 
l^ten  the  afscendant  <m  board  the  fleet,  be  forthwith  sat^pfe^ed 
Md  sAyolished ;  mid  all  ofihiders,  being  oflkrers,  may  be  d^pkocti, 
•ftd  others  teceifc  such  punishment^  as  may  be  appoitiied  ^ 
ambority  of  |yarliament. 

Prop.  a.  '  And  that  no  sednan  or  mariner,  tbat  bath  senred 
twelve  months  in  any  of  their  majesties  ships,  shaH  be  turned 
oteri  to  serve  on  board  any  other  of  their  majesties  ships^  beftHTi 
lie  be  paid  all  wa^  due  to  that  time. 

Prop.  7.  '  That  when,  and  so  often  as  their  ftia}esties,  by  theit 
foyal  prockttiation,  shall  require  the  service  of  sveh  seamen,  on 
hottrd  the  royal  naty,  by  such  a  day  or  time  prefixed ;  that  all  abhi 
seamen,  who  shall,  in  obedience  thereunto,  voluntarily  entff 
themselves,  by  applying  to  the  next  port-officer,  or  officers,  shall 
be  allowed,  during  the  whole  toyage,  twenty-eight  sbillioM  per 
Aionth,  according  to  the  coarse  of  the  navy ;  and  that  so  oilen  at 
any  of  their  majesties  ships  shall  arrive  into  any  barboor,  td  liy 
ifp  fbr  any  time,  that  then  the  seamen  and  mariners,  thereunto 
belonging,  shaH  be  forthwith  discharged ;  and  that  all  wagito,  t« 
tliem  then  due  fbr  such  service,  be  fally  paid,  not  in  tlckeU,  b«t  i« 
inoney :  and,  if  the  toyage  be  lone,  that  then  their  wires  or  fHenda, 
bat4ng  a  lairAil  power  to  receif  e  Uie  same,  tnay  be  paid  six  months 
iHiges  oat  of  every  nine  fnotiths,  that  such  ship  shdl  be  abroad. 

Prop.  8.  ''  That  all  such  seamen,  now  belonging  to  the  royfei 
navy,  as  shall  be  continued  on  board  the  fleet,  at  such  time  as  Uie 
service  of  others  shall  be  required  by  proclamation  as  aforesaid,  may 
have  and  receive  the  full  benefit  of  such,  as  shall  then  enter  them- 
selves f  oluntiers. 

Prop.  D.  *  That  there  be  one  clerk  at  the  navy-ol&ce,  to  attend 
all  accidental  business  that  may  happen  touching  the  premises,  and 
that  he  be  allowed,  by  their  majesties,  fifly  pounds  per  annum,  to 
answer  and  receive  money  for  all  such  persons,  as  shall  employ 
hiro  on  such  occasion ;  and  that  he  may  be  allowed  six-pence  or 
twelve-pence  per  pound,  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  for  all  such  money 
as  he  shall  so  receive ;  and  the  said  clerk,  making  default  therein^ 
to  be  displaced,  and  sufler  such  fine,  or  other  punishment,  as  die 
parliament  shall  think  fit^ 

\^  By  such  payments,  as  aforesaid,  seamen  may  be  inabled  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  families,  and  to  pay  their  debts ;  which 
ii  one  tneans  to  moke  money  plenty,  throughout  the  nation,  and 
will  encourage  them,  when  occasion  shall  require,  freely  and  ffladly 
to  eiiter  themselves  into  their  majesties  service,  without  the  cnasge 
of  being  pressed,  or  continued  ih  pay  for  the  whole  year.  And 
being  certain  of  such  provision,  made  for  the  maintenance  of  tfaem* 
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9itht9  and  families^  it  will  make  them  bold  and  daring,  not  being 
afraid  to  look  death  in  the  rery  face  of  their  enemies. 
'    *^*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  for  want  of  such  payment  as  afore- 
said, the  seamen  are  greatly  injured  and  discouraged ;  first,  es- 
pecially, when,  instead  of  money,  they  are  put  off  with  tickets, 
whilst  many  of  them,  and  their  families,  wanting  food  and  raiment, 
are  compelled  to  sell  such  tickets  at  one-third  part,  and,  sometimes, 
one -half  loss ;  so  that,  thereby,  the  seamen's  pay  is  very  small  and 
insignificant ;  who,  after  having  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  are  so  cut  ofi^  being  but  as  slaves  and  drudges  to  the 
common  ticket-buyers,  and  their  upholders ;  who,  for  supplying 
them  so  with  money,  do  carry  away  the  greatest  part  of  their 
labour,  when  many  of  their  poor  families  are  ready  to  perish.     Se- 
.condly,  the  paying  such  their  wages  on  board  the  fleet,  at  such 
time  as  they  are  ready  to  sail,  is  very  injurious  both  to  seamen  and 
others ;  for,  by  such  means,  they  have  not  the  opportunity  to  serve 
themselves  or  families,  but  are  obliged  to  buy  all  their  necessaries 
on  board  the  common  higlers  or  boomboats,  and  they  not  many, 
who,  making  it  their  business  to  attend  the  fleet,  do,  by  their  ex- 
tortion, bring  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  seamen's  wages.    So 
that  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  which  ought  to  be 
divided  amongst  all,  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  few  prirate  persons; 
whereas,  if  such  payment  were  to  be  made  on  shore,  as  aforesaid, 
they  may-have  the  benefit  to  buy  all  they  want  at  the  best  hand, 
to  pay  their  debts,  and  reheve  their  families.    And,  by  this  means, 
all  such  money  would,  as  from  a  fountain,  pleasantly  distil  itself 
into  so  many  silver  streams,  until  it  returns  again  to  its  first  rise ; 
which  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  seamen,  and  all  other 
their  majesties  good  subjects,  who,  being  now  obliged  to  give  them, 
and  their  families,  credit,  are  forced  to  sit  down  by  loss,  which  is 
one  great  cause  of  the  decay  and  detriment  of  trade. 

%*  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  paying  the  seamen  their 
wages  on  shore,  upon  the  discharge  of  their  service,  as  aforesaid, 
will  cause  them  to  desert  their  majesties  service,  it  is  humbly 
answered,  that,  there  being,  in  England,  a  sufficient  number, 
to  serve  both  their  miyesties  royal  navy  and  merchants  ships, 
at  one  time,  as,  by  sufficient  testimony,  did  appear  this  last, 
summer,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  royal  fleet  should  ever 
Want  seamen,  if  good  payment  vras  to  be  made,  and  encourage- 
ment given,  as  aforesaid,  for  these  reasons  following:  First, 
they,  being  in  such  service,  are  more  secure  from  the  enemy, 
than  in  merchants  ships.  Secondly,  being  allowed  thirteen  montba 
to  the  year,  without  afler-claps,  or  paying  damages,  which,  in 
Aierrhants  sbipi»,  often  cuts  off  one  month's  pay  in  three.  Thirdly, 
if  a  ship  of  their  majesties  happen  to  be  lost,  the  seamen's  wages 
itand  good.  Fourthly,  bein^  out  of  all  danger  of  being  impressed, 
during  the  whole  voyage  ;  by  means  whereof,  in  merchants  ships, 
they  often  lose  both  their  wages  and  adventure.  Fifthly,  having 
a  prospect  in  making  advantage,  by  taking  of  prizes.  Sixthly,  if 
loss  of  members  happen,  sttiart-money  is  allowed,  with  a  yearly 

Q  3 
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pension,  during  life.  Seventhly,  if  killed  in  fight>  a  consideFable 
Dounty-gift  ii  bestowed  on  their  families,  according  to  the  greatnesa 
thereof;  when  seamen,  in  merchants  ships,  running  all  risques,  as 
aforesaid/ fall  short  of  these  so  great  advantages.  - 

Prop.  10.  '  Furthermore  it  is  proposed,  that  if  any  difference 
should  happen,  within  the  term  of  the  said  voyage,  between  th^ 
master  of  such  merchants  ship,  or  vessel,  and  any  of  the  seameuy 
belonging*  thereunto,  for,  or  by  reason  of  any  wages  due,  or  goods 
damaged,  by  leekage  of  the  ship,  or  vessel,  sUch  differences  may  be 
determined  by  such  officer,  as  aforesaid;  who  may  be  impowered 
to  call  to  his  assistance  two,  three,  or  more,  honest  and  indifferent 
men,  being  sufficient  .house-keepers,'  who  may  have  power  to  hear 
and  determine  all  such  difierences,  as  aforesaid,  whicn  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  poor  seamen ;  who,  by  reason  of  poverty  and 
/the  press,  being  not  in  a  capacity  to  maintain  or  attend  a  suit  of 
law,  are  often  ruined  and  undone. 

\*  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  this  may  prove  prejudicial  to 
the  government,  it  is  humbly  answered,  that  the  seamen  in  general, 
by  such  Injuries;  and  for  such  reasons,  as  aforesaid,  are  not  in  a 
capacity  to  go  to  law ;  so  that,  where  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be 
expected. 

\*  So  that  by  thus  civilly  impressing  of  some,  and  paying  and 
encouraging  of  others,  as  aforesaid,  it  may  ^be  presumed,  their 
migesties  royal  navy  may,  at  all  tiii^,  be  readily  and  plentifully 
prpvided,  with  the  most  able  seamen  and  mariners,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  all  extraordinary  charge  of  impressing  and  maintainipg 
them  on  board  the  fleet,  in  the  winter-season  (which,  by  Captain 
St.  Lo,  was  computed  at  five-hundred  and  four-thousand  pounds 
for  one  winter-season,  besides  sixty-thousand  pounds,  expended  for 
conduct,  bounty,  and  impress-money)  avoided  and  saved,  as  well 
now  as  in  former  times.  And,  to  this,  all  the  seamen,  and  faithtul 
people  of  England,  will  say  Amen. 

%*  If  any  objection  should  be  made,  that,  in  manning  the  royal 
navy,  according  to  the  methods  of  this  second  proposition,  their 
majesties  affairs  may  be  prolonged  or  prejudiced  thereby,  then>  it 
is  humbly  proposed,  that  a  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  aforesaid 
register,  as  followeth. 

Prop.  1 1. '  That  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  calling  to  the  port-officers  of  London  for  a  general 
list  of  all  seamen  in  each  county,  taken  as  aforesaid,  may  diract 
their  warrants  to  the  several  sheriffi  of  tbe  counties  aforesaid,  re- 
quiring them  to  direct  their  precepts  to  the  several  constable  of 
each  parish,  as  aforesaid,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  forthwith,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  cause  such,  and  so  many  as  are  required,  by  an  equal 

auota,  to  appear  before  the  next  port-officer,  who  shall  dispose  of 
lem  on  board  their  majesties  ships,  as  shall  be  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  their  majesties  service;  and  such  as  press  men,  to 
be  allowed  but  twenty-four  shillings  per  month.  And  what  sea- 
men soever  shall  abscond  from  their  habitation,  or  usual,  place /of 
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hetn;,  at  tueb  time  at  the  leiTtce  of  their  nd^jetties  shall  require 
them  on  board  the  fleet,  shall  sufler  imprisonmenty  or  as  the  par- 
Vaarent  shall  think  fit.  And  that  the  port-officer  do  then  forth* 
with  pay  unto  the  said  constables,  for  travelling,  and  other  hece»- 
'sary  charges,  the  ram  of  two  shiUings  and  six-pence  per  head^  for 
every  person  by  them  delivered,  or  produced  as  aforesaid;  and  th^t 
the  said  port-officer  be  allowed  the  same  (with  other  oeceasary 
charges),  for  sending  such  on  board  the  fleet,  out  of  their  oiajesties 
treasury/ 

*  By  what  hath  been  proposed,  1  hope^  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Impressing  of  seamen,  and  others,  by  sea-officers«  may  be  wholly 
laid  aside,  which  hath,  hitherto,  been  very  chargeable  to  their 
majesties,  and  injurious  to  the  subjects,  as  is  briefly  summed  up  as 
followeth. 

1 .  Tliat  several  vessels,  employed  in  that  service,  after  having 
hiid  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  the  river  of  Thamea,  on  that  oc- 
casion, have,  by  the  ill  manaffement  of  sone  lieutenants,  thereunto 
belonging,  been  sent  on  board  their  majesties  ships  with  twenty  ^r 
thirty  men  at  one  time,  who,  being  not  fit  or  uaeful  in  su^b  ser- 
vice, have  been  often  discharged,  and  turned  ashore;  by.whi^h 
means,  their  msyesties  treasure  hath  been  vainly  eiEpended,  and 
raanylandiben  and  tradesmen  have  been  often  carried  from  their 
habitations  to  the  Downs,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  to  thejr 
great  chai^  and  prejudice. 

2.  That  the  impressing  and  detaining  seamen  in  their  majesties 
service,  on  such  hard  terms  as  before  specified,  causetb  many  to 
defer  their  migesties  service,  who,  by  such  means,  come  to  an  un« 
timely  exit  And  many  seamen  there  be,  who,  having  families, 
will  rather  expose  themselves  to  such  vile  and  shameful  ends,  than 
leave  their  families  to  perish  ibr  want  of  food  and  raiment. 

5.  Many  other  incooveniencies  there  be  attending  the  present 
discipline  of  the  navy;  as,  paying  the  fleet  at  Portsmoutn,  &c. 
whereby  their  majesties  afl&irs  are  often  retarded,  and  the.  seamen, 
whose  wives  or  friends  are  very  populous  about  the  river  of  Tbaipes, 
do,  by  traTelling  and  attetiding  at  such  remote  parts,  often  esmend 
more  than  they  receive,  whereby  many  families  are  ruinqaiiod 
undone :  and  many  others  there  be,  who,  for  want  of  money,  ftfe 
obliged  to  take  up  all  they  want  upon  trust,  paying  one.shiUing  for 
the  value  of  nine-pence,  losing  thereby  251.  per  cent,  and,  by  sdl- 
ing  their  tickets,  as  aforesaid,  they  generally  lose  30,  40,  or .501. 
per  cent,  so  that,  by  a  modest  computation,  their  whole  kss 
amounts  to  601.  per  cent,  out  of  their  small  wages. 

4.  The  turning  of  seamen  over  from  one  ship  to  another,  after 
having  been  in  such  service,  one,  two,  or  three  years^  without 
money,  produceth  the  same  efiect  as  the  former. 

5.  For  the  aforesaid  reasons,  the  seamen,  their  wives  and  friends, 
are  at  a  great  charge  and  trouble,  by  petitioning  and  attending  the 
admiralty  and  navy-board,  on  such  occasions,  who  spend  great 
part  of  their  time  in  hearing  and  ezainining  these  and  such  like 
grievances^ 

Q  3 
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6.  Wheveas  if  leamen  were  paid  and  eneouraged,  at  aforaaaid, 
these  mischiefs  and  diaorden^  with  roany  others,  occasioned  by 
several  indirect  practices  of  clerks  of  th§  navy^  &c.  would  soon 
cease  and  be  abolished. 

7.  And,  for  promoting  the  same,  it  is  further  proposed,  that  a 
soitable  fund  of  money  be  raised  and  set  a-part  for  such  uses  asd 
purposes :  and  if  the  same  should  fail,  or  fall  short  of  what  is 
intended,  that  then  they  may  be  supplied  with  such  funds  as  shall 
be  appropriated  to  pay  merchantndealers  and  tradesmen,  who, 
being  under  no  compulsion  in  making  agreement  for  their  com- 
modities, are  in  a  capacity  to^fae]p  themselves. 

8.  And  if  a  sufficiency  of  money  cannot  be  raised,  as  aforesaid, 
that  then  it  may  be  borrowed;  and  suppose  at  Id.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  yet  will  be  of  so  great  use  in  answering  these  ends,  that 
it  is  presumed  their  majesties  will  thereby  save  200,0001.  per  an- 
num, or  more :  but  if  the  late  ingenious  proposals  to  supply  their 
majesties  with  money,  at  31.  per  cent  per  annum,  be  put  into 
practice,  the  advantages  accruing  to  their  majesties  by  this  pro* 
posed  method  will  be  much  greater,  and  the  doubts  and  objections 
that  may  arise  touching  the  insufficiency  of  making  such  orderly 
pa3rments,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  removed* 

9.  Thus,  by  preferring  Aragality,  and  abolishing  extravagancy, 
their  majesties,  with  the  usual  fuuds  generally  raised  and  allowed 
for  such  occasions,  will  soon  be  in  a  capacity  of  paying  and  pro- 
viding, with  ready  money,  all  things  necessary  lor  tlie  carrying  on 
the  war ;  and  the  enemy,  taking  notice  of  our  industry  and  abi« 
lities,  the  usual  forerunners  of  great  actions,  will  be  thereby  dis- 
oouraged,  as  they  are  certain  presides  of  their  approaching  down- 
fall. 

10.  And  that,  by  such  means,  the  general  trade  of  the  nation 
wifll  be  better  supplied  at  home,  and  secured  abroad;  and  the 
subjects  thereby  inabled  and  encouraged  to  give  supplies  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  their  majesties  thereby  m  the  better  supported 
to  prosecute  and  contimie  the  same. 

11.  Thus  having,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  proposed  a  sure  anA 
certain  method  to  prevent  those  evils  occaaioaed  by  the  sea  pKss, 
which,  if  put  in  practice,  I  dare  affirm,  will  be  a  useful  isistrii* 
ment  to  vanquish  and  overcome  all  our  enemies,  both  foreign  and 
domestick;  it  being  observable,  that,  since  my  former  proposaia 
made  for  performing  of  shipwriglks  woik,  the  impressing  of  voi^ 
men  for  that  service  ha^  been  little  practised. 

In  all  that  hath  been  most  humbly  offibred,  I  have  studied 
brevity  more  than  curiosity,  my  design  being  lo  serve  my  country, 
raither  than  lo  shew  my  skill  in  learning ;  and  t^ierefere  do  preseirt 
the  same,  not  as  the  labour  of  ray  apare  minutes,  but  as  the  fr«k 
of  a  laborious  brain,  that  hath  and  Will  be  always  ready  %o  serve 
^leir  iKi^jesttes  and  the  government  upon  all  occasions.  I  shall 
only  offer  these  following  queries,  most  h«imbly  praying  they  may 
be  considered : 

l»  Whether  the  nation,  under  the  present  circumstaneaa  ^« 
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ynitj  can  long  continue  a  suitable  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
same,  under  the  pernicious  effects  of  extravagancy  ? 

2*  Whether  money  raised  in  parliament  with  care,  collected 
with  trouble,  and  paid  with  tean,  requires  not  the  jnost  serious 
thoughts  and  endeavours  of  all  its  disposers,  for  converting  the 
same,  in  all  circumstances,  to  tiie  aoat  useful  and  advantageous 
purposes? 

^  Whether  the  king  exposing  his  royal  person,  in  so  many 
dangers  abroad,  for  promoting  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
nation,  doth  not  aspect  the  due  assistance  of  all  other  bis  olSicers 
and  subjects,  indi^nsably  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the 
full  accomplishing  his  royal  purposes  ? 

^  Whether  the  saving  those  immense  sums  of  money,  as  afcve- 
aaid,  wiU  not  settle  the  minds  of  their  majesties  good  subjects,  and  ' 
atop  the  mouths  of  the  most  disloyal  and  restless  spirits,  who  raise 
animosities  amongst  us,  and  instil  wicked  notions  into  the  minds 
of  their  miyesties  subjects,  representing  the  government  as  under 
an  unsettled  condition,  and  groaning  under  oppression,  by  reason 
of  ereat  taxes,  and  a  lingring  and  expensive  war,  and  a  want  of 
traae,  and  raising  their  expectations  of  a  speedy  change,  who 
finding  their  hopes  defeated,  by  an  upanimous  vesolution  of  rooting 
out  the  evils  oocaaiooing  the  same>  can  have  no  futgre  pmtenceito 
auch  calumniating  reflexions  on  the  government  for  JJNringiif^to 
pass  their  evil  purposes  i 

^.  Whel;ber  the  buying  and  selling  of  publi£k{>laces  be  aot  ^ 
undoubted  inlet  to  bring  &eir  msgesties  enemies  into  such  itations, 
being  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  govemnseot  ? 

6.  Whether  it  will  not  be  for  their  ma)esiies,  and  tiie  naiion^s 
interest*  to  advance  persons  to  places  of  trust  according  to  their 
.merits,  and  not  permit  those  to  be  discounten^mced,  and  to  iabcmr 
ynder  difficulties,  who  expose  fcauds  and  extravagancies,  and  pan- 
pose  proper  remedies  for  the  cure  pf  those  evils  i  And  wb«£b«r 
the  brow  beating  and  discouraging  those,  who  endeavour  to  make 
«uch  discoveries,  is  not  an  effectua}  means  to  prevent  all  others 
from  appearing  in  such  like  cases?  Much  more  night  he  added, 
which,  for  brevity-sake,  is  omitted.  I  shall  humbly  conclude  with 
the  following  admonition  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth,  who,  upon 
bis  death  bed,  spoke  to  his  son  as  followeth :  *  So  long  as  EngUah* 
meo  have  wealth,  so  long  shalt  thou  have  obedience  finom  them; 
but,  when  they  are  poor,  they  are  then  ready  for  commotiosM  and 
^beUions.'  From  which,  and  all  otbor  «viW,  good  Loid  dalivtr 
us,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
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SOME  PARTICULAR  MATTERS  OF  FACT 

KIMTIHG  TO  THS 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF  LAUDERDALE. 

Folio,  containing  one  abeet 

Humbfy  tiered  to  your  Majettjft  Consideration,  in  Obedience  to  yowr 

Royal  Commands^ 


I.  nnHE  duke  of  Lauderdale  did  grosly  misrepresent  to  your 
^  majesty  the  cmidition  of  the  western  countries^  as  if  they 
bad  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  though  there  had  never  been  any 
^  opposition  made  to  your  majesty's  authority,  nor  any  resistance 
offered  to  your  forces,  nor  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  he, 
purposing  to  abuse  your  majesty,  that  so  he  might  carry  on  his 
sinister  designs  by  your  authority,  advised  your  maiesty  to  raise  an 
army  against  your  peaceable  subjects;  at  least,  did  frame  a  letter, 
which  he  sent  to  your  rosjesty  to  be  signed  by  your  royal  hand,  to 
that  eflfeet;  which  being  sent  down  to  your  council,  orders  were 
thereupon  given  out  for  raising  an  army  of  eight  or  nine-thousand 
men,  the  greatest  part  whereof  were  Highlanders ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that,  to  avert  this  threatening,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
that  country  did  send  to  Edinburgh,  and,  for  the  security  of  the 
.  peace,  did  offer  to  engage,  that  whatsoever  should  be  sent  to  put 
the  laws  in  execution,  should  meet  with  no  affinont,  and  that  they 
would  become  hostages  for  their  safety :  yet  this  army  was  marched 
and  led  into  a  peaceable  country,  and  did  take  free  quarters,  ac- 
cording to  their  commissions;  and,  in  most  places,  levied  great 
sums  <»  money,  under  the  notion  of  dry  auarters,  and  did  plun- 
der and  lob  your  subjects ;  of  which  no  rearess  could  be  obtained, 
.though  complaints  were  frequently  made ;  all  which  were  expresly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

II.  In  their  quarter^  it  was  apparent,  that  regard  was  only  had 
to  the  duke's  private  animosities ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  those 
places,  that  were  most  quartered  on  and  destroyed,  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  field-conventicles  complained  of;  and  many 
m  tbie  places,  that  were  moat  guilty,  were  spared  upon  private 
considerations. 

in.  The  subjects,  at  that  time,  were  required  to  tubseribe  an 
^mbkaai  and  ilkgal  band,  which  was  impotaftk  to  be  peiformed 
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by  them:  thatthev,  their  wires  and  children,  and  servants,  should 
live  orderly  according  to  law,  not  go  to  conventicles,  nor  entertain 
vagrant  preachers,  with  several  other  particulars ;  b^  which  bond, 
those  that  signed  it  were  made  liable  for  e^ry  man's  fault,  that 
lived  upon  their  ground. 

IV.  Your  majesty's  subjects  were  charged  with  laborrows,  de- 
nounced rebels,  and  captions  were  issued  put  for  seizing  their  per- 
sons, upon  their  reftising  to  sign  the  aforesaid  bond  ;  and  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  there,  who  have  ever  been  faithful  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  had  appeared  in  arms  for  suppressing  the  last  rebellion, 
were  disarmed  upon  oath.    A  proclamation  was  also  issued,-  for- 

'  bidding  them,  upon  a  great  penalty,  to  keep  any  horses  above  four 
pounds  ten  groats  price. 

V.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  shire  of  Aire  were  also  in- 
dieted*  at  the  instance  of  your  majesty's  advoeate,  of  very  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  whereof  some  did  import  treason.  These 
indictments  were  delivered  them  in  the  evening,  to  be  answered  by 
them  the  next  morning  upon  oath ;  and,  when  they  did  demand 
two  or  three  days  to  consider  of  their  indictments,  and  craved  the 
benefit  of  lawyers,  to  advise  with  in  matters  of  so  high  concern- 
ment, and  also  excepted  to  their  being  put  to  swe$r  against  them- 
selves, in  matters  that  were  capital  (which  was  contrary  to  all  law 
and  justice)  those  their  desires  were  rejected,  though  the  like  had 
never  been  done  to  the  greatest  malefactor  in  the  kingdom :  and  it 
was  told  them,  they  mi^t  either  swear  instantly,  or  they  would 
repute  them  guilty,  and  proceed  accordingly. 

yi.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  knowing  themselves  innocent 
of  all  that  had  been  surmised  against  them,  did  purge  themselves, 
-by  oath,  of  all  the  particulars  that  were  objected  to  them,  and 
were  thereupon  acquitted:  and,  though  the  committee  of  the 
council  used  the  severest  manner  of  inquiry  to  discover  any  sedi- 
tions, or  treasonable  designs,  which  were  pretended  as  the  grounds 
of  leading  in  that  army  into  those  countries,  yet  nothing  could 
ever  be  proved  :  so  false  was  that  suggestion  concerning  a  rebellion 
then  designed,  that  was  offered  to  your  majesty,  and  prevailed 
with  you  for  sending  the  aforementioned  letter. 

YII.  The  oppressions  and  quarterings  still  continued.  The  no- 
blemen and  gentry  of  those  countries  went  to  Edinburgh  to  re|$re- 
sent  to  your  council  the  heavy  pressure,  that  they  and  their  people 
lay  under,  and  were  ready  to  ofier  to  them  all,  that  in  law  or  rea-t 
son  could  be  required  of  them,  for  securing  the  peace.  The  coun- 
cil did  immediately,  upon  their  appearing  there,  set  forth  a  pro- 
clamation, requiring  them  to  depart  the  town  within  three  days, 
upon  all  highest  pains ;  and,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  did  pi^i- 
tion  for  leave  to  stay  two  or  three  days  longer,  for  some  very  Ur- 
gent afihirs,  that  was  refused  him. 

VUL  When  some  persons  of  quality  had  declared  to  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  that  they  would  represent  their  condition  to  your 
mijesty,  if  they  coald  not  have  justice  from  your  ministers,  for 
preventing  that,  a  proclaniation  was  set  forlh^  forfaiddmg  all'Che 
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Uttly^scU  to  d^jpeLti  jthe  kisf  dom  without  licence,  that  to  your  spui- 
j^tf  night  not  be  acqqaioted  with  the  iiiicl  ccodition  of  your  «vl»- 
jects,  froiB  making  their  applicatioos  to  your  ni^esty^  oo  ku  coo* 
(fcrary  to  your  majesty's  true  interest  (who  must  always  be  the  ff- 
Aige  of  your  people)  than  to  the  natural  right  of  the  Mibjaet. 
The  ^mer  particulars  relate  to  the  iovasion  of  the  rights  of 

£at  DUBibers  of  your  subjects  aU  at  once:  what  fi4low  have  ii»« 
d  09ly  fallen  oo  some  single  penM^ns,  yd  are  siich>  that  your 
whole  people  apprehend,  they  may  be  all,  upop  the  sUght«3t  op(Ca- 
sions,  brought  utider  the  like  mischiefs^ 

j.  The  council  hath>  upon  many  occasions^  proceeded  to  a  new 
luod  of  punishment,  of  declariug  men  iacapable  oi  all  pMbiif^ 
trust;  concerning  which,  your  Majesty  may  remember  what  com- 
plaint! the  aaid  duke  made,  when,  during  (the  earl  of  Middleton's 
Administration,  he  himself  was  put  under^  and  incapacitated  by  j|A 
4ict  of  parliament  The  words  of  his  paper  agaioit  the  earl  of  Mid- 
41eto9  are  [incapacitating]  which  was  to  whip  widi  acorpums,  a 
pumahment  to  rob  men  of  their  honour,  and  to  lay  a  lasting  staip 
upo»  them  and  their  posterity*  Aod^  if  this  was  eomplaioed  ^9 
whan  done  by  the  hi|^st  court  of  parliament,  your  Majesty  may 
eaaily  conclude,  it  cannot  be  done  in  any  lower  court;  but  y^, 
iiptwithstaudiog,  it  is  becosie  of  late  years  an  ordinary  senteni^e  in 
council,  when  the  least  complaiuts  are  brought  against  any^  with 
whom  the  4uke  of  Lauderdal^  and  bis  brother  are  ofieodcd* 

tuimuei  rf  tM$  are  : 

Tbadedariog  thirteen  worthy  citizeos  of  Edinburgh  incapable  of 
|M}blick  trust,  against  whom  no  complaint  was  ever  made  to  thia  day, 
SB  yoiir  M^yesty  will  perceive  by  a  paper  more  fully  concerning 
that  afiair.  The  true  cause  of  it  was,  that*  thoie  men  being  io  the 
jHMgistracy,  the  dukt  and  his  brother  could  not  get  a  vast  bribe 
i^om  them  out  of  the  town's  jmoney,  which  was  aftenirards  obtain^, 
«beo  they  were  removed. 

The  provosts  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Jedburgh  were  put  under 
the  same  sentence  for  signing  a  letter  to  your  Miyesty,  io  the  cm* 
mention  of  the  borougb  with  the  r^st  of  that  body ;  which  letter 
woa  advised  hw  hiaa  who  is  now  your  Mtyesty^s  advocate*  aa  thit 
arUcb  had  nothing  Id  it,  which  could  bring  them  under  wiy  guiU; 
•ud  yet  thoie  th««e  were  aiufled  out  of  the  whole  uumkeo  9jaA 
incapacitated,  besides  au  high  fine  and  a  long  junprisopmeut^  a»  to 
your  Majaity  will  Oiore  foUv  appear  by  aoother  paper* 

Sir  Patrick  Holme  of  Polwortbt  bei^g  *ent  by  the  shire  of  Ber- 
wick to  jcomplaio  loif  some  illegal  proceeaingi,  imd  to  obtain  a  1^1 
jepcmdy  to  toam^  which  be  did  only  in  the  common  fium  of  law, 
was  also  declared  incapable  of  puhlU^I^  iJ^w4y  b^dcs  maoy  ipoptha 
jppriioPQMmC 

Th^  pvKivost  4>f  lioJy thgo»  b^g  compl^iufid  (of  for  not  Smdfi^kig 
^wnt  of  i^r  ftgncei  with  bMgage  hpn^  w«a  celled  before  tho 
^miBcil^  jbL  iMcauie  he  aaidAej  were  aot  biWttd  to  law  U>  finoiffii 
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hortes  h  micfa  manner,  he  was  tnnnediaitrfy  dedared  incapable  of 
pablick  trast,  and  warn  both  fined  and  ifliprisooed. 

There  are  also  fifty  of  the  town  of  St.  Johnston's  incapadtated: 
upon  a  rery  slight  pretence,  so  that  it  is  very  impo9sible  for  them 
to  find  a  sufficient  noniber  of  citiaens  for  the  magiatracy  of  that 
town. 

f2.  Your  sobjeett  are  eometimes  upon  alight,  and  sometimes  apoo 
no  grounds  imprisoned,  and  often  kept  prisoners  many  months  and 
years,  nothing  being  objected  to  them,  and  are  required  to  en^v 
themselres  prisoners ;  which  is  contrary  to  law*  It  was  in  the 
former  article  expressed,  that  many  of  these  person,  declared  in* 
capable  of  pnfolick  trast,  did  abo  suffer  imprisoDment ;  and,  besides 
these  instances,  lieutenant  genera]  Drummond,  whose  eminent  ioyaity 
and  great  sorvices  are  well  known  to  your  Majesty,  was  reqnired  to 
enter  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton ;  wfaens  he  was 
kept  one  year  and  a  half,  and  was  made  a  elose  prisoner  for  nine 
months,  and  yet  nothing  was  ever  objected  to  hioi,  to  this  day,  to 
justify  that  usage. 

The  lord  Gardross  was,  for  his  lady's  keeping  two  conventicles  in 
her  own  house,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  fined  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  and  hath  now  been  kept  prisoner  four  years  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  itiH  remains,  although  he  hath  often 
petitioned  for  his  liberty;  and  sir  Patrick  Holme  hath  been  now  a 
second  time  almost  one  year,  and  nothing  is  yet  laid  to  his  charge. 

Besides  these  illegal  imprisonments,  the  officers  of  your  Majesty'a 
forces  carry  frequently  warrants  with  them,  for  af^ebending  peiw 
sons  that  are  under  no  legal  censure,  nor  have  been  so  much  aa 
eited  to  appear ;  which  hath  put  many  of  your  subjects  under 
great  fears,  especially,  upon  what  was  done  in  oouncil  three 
years  ago :  capt.  Carstayres,  a  man  now  well  enough  known  to  your 
Majesty,  did  entrap  one  Kirkton,  an  outed  minister,  into  his  ohamber 
at  Edinburgh,  and  did  violently  abuse  him ;  and  designed  to  bare 
extorted  some  money  from  him.  The  noise  of  this  coming  to  the 
ears  of  one  Baily,  brother-in-law  to  the  said  Kirkton,  he  came  to  the 
house,  and  hearing  him  cry  murder,  murder!  fenced  opeti  the 
chamber  door,  where  he  found  his  broliher-in-law  and  the  captain 
grappling ;  the  captain  pretended  to  have  a  warrant  agaiiist  Kirkten, 
and  Baily  desired  him  to  shew  it^  and  promised,  that  all  obedience 
flftiould  be  given  to  it :  but,  the  captain  refusing  to  do  it,  Kirkton  wna 
rescued.  This  was  only  delivering  a  man  from  th^  hands  of  a  robber^ 
which  nature  obliged  all  men  to  do ;  especially,  when  joined  with  aa 
near  a  relation.  The  captain  complained  of  this  to  the  eounoil,  and  thn 
Xovi  Hatton,  with  others,  were  appointed  to  examine  the  witnesses : 
and,  when  it  was  brought  before  the  council,  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
earls  of  Moretou,  Dumfries,  and  Kincarden ;  the  lord  Cocheren ; 
and  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  then  lord  register,  desired,  that  the 
report  of  the  examination  might  be  read  ;  but  that,  not  serving 
their  ends,  was  denied.  And,  thereupon,  those  lords  delivered  their 
opinion,  that,  since  Carstayres  did  not  shew  any  warrant,  nor  waa 
cbtfaed  with  any  puUiek  oharaoter,  U  waa  no  npposii^  of  jrnur 
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Majesty's  authority  in  Baily,  so  to  rescue  the  said  Kiricton;  yet 
Baily  was  for  this  fined  in  six-thousand  marks,  and  kept  long  a 
prisoner. 

Those  lords  were,  upon  that,  so  represented  to  your  Majesty,  that, 
by  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  procurement,  they  were  turned  out  of 
the  council,  und  all  command  of  the  militia.  And,  it  can  be  made 
appear,  that  the  captain  had,  at  that  time,  no  warrant  at  all  against 
Kirkton,  but  procured  it  after  the  violence  committed  ;  and  it  was 
antedated,  on  design  to  serve  a  turn  at  that  time.  This  manner  of 
proceeding  hath,  ever  since,  put  your  subjects  under  sad  apprehen- 
sions. 

There  is  one  particular  further  ofiered  to  your  Mtgesty^s  consi- 
deration, concerning  their  way  of  using  prisoners. 

There  were  fourteen  men  taken  at  a  field  conventicle,  who,  with- 
out being  legally  convicted  of  that,  or  any  other  crimes,  were  se- 
cretly, and  in  the  night,  taken  out  of  prison,  upon  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  earl  of  Lynly  thgo,  and  the  lords  Hatton  and  Collington,  and 
were  delivered  to  capt.  Maitland,  who  had  been  page  to  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  but  was  then  a  French  Offieer,  and  was  making  his 
levies  in  Scotland,  and  weie  carried  over  to  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  in  the  year  (676. 

3.  The  council  hath,  upon  many  oi  casions,  proceeded  to  most 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  fines,  either  for  slight  offences,  or  for 
offences  where  the  fine  is  regulated  by  law,  which  they  have  never 
considered,  when  the  persons  were  not  acceptable  to  them.  So  the 
lord  Cardroas  was  fined  in  one-thousand  (Mie-hundred  and  eleven 
pounds,  for  his  lady's  keeping  two  conventicles  in  his  house,  and 
christening  a  cbild  by  an  outed  minister  without  his  knowledge.  The 
provost  formerly  mentioned,  and  Baily,  with  many  more,  were  also 
fined  without  any  regard  to  law. 

The  council  hath,  at  several  times,  proceeded  to  the  taking  of 
gentlemen's  dwelling  houses  from  them,  and  putting  garisons  in 
them,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  is  contrary  to  law.  In  the  year 
1675,  it  was  designed  agraiust  twelve  of  your  Mauest3r's  subjects, 
and  was  put  in  execution  in  the  houses  of  the  earl  of  Calender,  the 
lord  Cardross,  the  lady  Lumsdeo,  &c.  and  was  again  attempted  in 
the  year  1078,  in  the  houses  belonging  to  the  lairds  of  Cosnok, 
Blagan,  and  Rowall,  which  were  possessed  by  soldiers,  and  declared 
garisons.  Nor  did  it  rest  there,  but  orders  were  sent  from  the 
council,  requiring  the  countries  about  their  houses,  to  furnish  them 
for  the  soldiers'  use,  and  to  supply  them  with  necessaries,  much 
contrary  to  law.  It  was  against  this,  that  sir  Patrick  Holme  came 
to  desire  a  remedy ;  and,  common  justice  being  denied  him,  he 
'  used  a  legal  protestation,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  law,  and  was, 
thereupon,  kept  for  many  months  a  prisoner,  and  declared  incapable 
of  all  publick  trust,  kc. 

There  is  another  particular,  which,  because  It  is  so  odious,  is  un- 
willingly touched ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  inform  your  Majesty  about 
it;  for  thereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and 
hit  brother,' have,  in  m  most  solemn  manner,  broken  the  piiblick 
faith,  that  was  given  in  your  Mijetty's  name. 
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<  One  Mitchell  being  put  in  prison  uppn  great  suspicion  of  bk 
baring  attempted  to. murder  the  late  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  there  being  no  evidence  against  him,  warrant  was  given  by  the 
duke  of.  Lauderdale,  then  your  Mi^jesty's  commissioner,  and  your 
CounciU  to  promise  him  his  life,  if  he  would  confess ; .  whereupon,  he 
did  confess ;  and  yet,  some  years  after  that,  that  person,  who,  in- 
deed, de^rved  many  deaths,  if  there  had  been  any  other  evidence 
against  him,  was,  upon  that  confession,  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  brother,  being  put  to  it  by  biaji, 
did  swear,  that  they  never  gave,  or  knew  of  any  assurance  of  life 
given  him :  and  when  it  was  objected,  that  the  promise  was  upon 
record,  in  the  council  books,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  did,  in  open 
court,  where  he  was  presnt.only  as  a  witness,  and  so  ought  to  have 
been  silent,  threaten  them,  if  they  should  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  that  act  of  council,  which,  as  he  then  said,  might  infer  perjury 
on  them  that  swore ;  and  so  did  cut  off  the  proof  of  that  defence, 
which  had  been  admitted  by  the  court,  as  good  in  law,  and  suffici- 
ent to  save  the  prisoner,  if  proved.  Thus  was  that  man  hanged 
upon  that  confession  only,  though,  the  promise,  that. drew  it  from 
Inm,  doth  appear  upon  record,  and  can  be  proved  by  good  and 
clear  evidence.  And  from  this  yourMigesty  may  judge,  what  credit 
may  be  given  to  such  men. 

We  do  not,  at  present,  enlarge  on  other  particnlars,*  though  of 
great  importance  \  such  as  monopolies,  selling  places  and  honours, 
turning  men  of  known  integrity  out  of  their  employments,  to  which 
they  had  a  good  and  just  right  during  their  lives :  the  profits  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these  being  sequestered  for  some  time, 
and  applied  for  the  duchess  of  Lauderdale's  use :  the  treating  about, 
^nd  receiv  ng  of,  great  bribes  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lauder- 
dale, and  the  lora  Hatton,  and  particularly  from  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Lynlythgo,  and  many  others,  for  procuring, 
from  your  Majesty,  warrants  for  illegal  impositions  within  these 
.  towns ;  the  manifest  and  publick  perverting  of  justice  in  the 
session;  brides,  the  most  signal  abuses  of  the  mint  and 
copper  coin,  that  are  most  grievous  to  all  your  subjects.  But 
the  number  of  these  is  so  great,  and  they  will  require  so  many  wit- 
nesses to  be  brought  hither  for  proving  thicm,  that  we  fear  it  would 
too  much  trouble  your  Majesty  now  to  examine  them  all;  but  your 
M^iesty  shall  have  a  full  account  of  them  afterwards. 

One  thing  is  humbly  ofiered  to  your  Majesty,  as  the  root  of  these 
.and  many  other  oppressions,  which  is,  that  the  method  of  govern- 
ing that  kingdom  for  several  years  hath  been,  that  the  lord  Hatton 
.  and  his  adherents  frame  any  letter  that  they  desire  from  your  Ma- 
jesty to  your  council,  and  send  it  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
returns  it  signed;  and  this  is  brought  to  the  council ;  upon  which, 
if  at  any  time  a  debate  ariseth  concerning  the  matter  of  that 
latter,  as  beipg  against,  or  with  law ;  and  .when  it  is  proposed,  that 
a  lepreaentation  of  that  shouki  be  made  to  your  Majesty ;  then  the 
lord  Hatton,  in  his  insolent  way,  calls  to  have  it  put  to  the  ques- 
tioo«  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  have  any  warrant. either  debated  or 
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rq>reBeDted  to  yotir  Maj^ty,  Wblch  ii  procured  by  ih€  duke  of 
Lftuderdale,  of  himself;  and  this  is  edcboed  by  his  party,  and,  by 
ibis  means,  any  fbrther  debating  is  stopped. 

There  are  some  other  particulars  relating  to  these  beads,  that  ahi 
10  be  oAtad  lo  yout  Majesty  in  other  papers,  which  are  not  added 
bere,  kit  your  ftii^sty  should  nxm  be  trotibled  with  too  long  a  paper. 
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ART    AND    MYSTERY    OF    PRINTING. 

A  TkAHMATIO*  OVT  OF  THE  AllTHOLOOJr< 

Quisquis  trttt,  meruit  senii  trmucendste  metoi,  4*^*  • 
From  a  broad^flMk,  printed  «i  London,  m  tba  year  169^. 


i*»» 
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ORTHY  that  man  to  'soape  anortalityi 
And  leap  that  ditch  where  all  most  plunging  lie, 
Wbo  foaftd  out  letters  first,  and  did  impart, 
With  dext'rdtis  skill,  writing's  ttysf erions  art. 
In  characters  to  hold  intelligence* 
And  to  eidpress  the  mind's  most  bidden  sense. 
The  Indian  slafe,  I'm  Mife,  might  wonder  well. 
How  the  dumb  papers  could  bis  theft  ret eal^ 
The  stapM  world  admir'd  the  secret  Cause 
Of  the  tongne's  cowimerte,  without  belp  of  voice ; 
That  merely  by  a  pen  it  Could  reteal. 
And  all  Che  soul's  abstnisest  notions  tefl  t 
The  pen,  lUte  plonj^h-^share  on  the  paper's  fkee, 
With  black  and  maglck  tracks  its  way  does  traee^ 
Aseiated  only  by  that  useful  qnill, 
Pluck'd  from  the  geese  that  sav'd  the  CapitoK 

J'lrit  wHiing-tables  paper's  place  suppiy'd^ 
Titt  parehiMnt  miA  Nilotick  reeds  were  try'd  t 
Parchmenti  the  skins  of  beasta^  well  sorap'd  and  dl^d. 
By  these  poor  helps  of  oM,  (be  mind  etpfes/d : 
But  after  limea  a  better  way  did  gO| 

A  katifig  son  of  ptper^  white  as  mow, 
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Compos'd  of  rags  well  pounded  in  a  mill. 
Proof  against  all  but  fire,  and  the  moth's  spoil. 
What  poor  beginnings  thede !     The  silk-worm  there 
Had  nought  to  do^  no  silken«4hread8  were  here ; 
But  rags,  from  doors  pickM  part,  from  dung-hills  part, 
Mash'd  in  a  mill,  gave  rise  to  this  fine  art; 
'  Which  in  an  instant  gives  a  speedy  birth 
T«  VirfiVa  boeks>  the  rarest  work  on  eartik 

But  still  an  art  from  heaven  was  to  come, 
(From  th€nce  it  came)  this  mattef  to  consume ; 
Which  could  transcribe  whole  books  without  a  hand; 
Behold  the  press !  see  how  the  squadrons  stand ! 
In  all  his  fights  the  Roman  parricide. 
With  half  the  skill,  ne'er  did  his  troops  divide ; 
Nor  Philip's  son,  who  with  his  force  o'er-run. 
And  mow'd  the  countries  of  the  rising  morn : 
Not  the  least  motion  from  their  poat,  iKil  all 
Work  bard,  and  wait  the  wckomtf  sigiMl's  caK ; 
The  letters  all  turn'd  mutes,  in  iron  bound. 
Never  Drove  voeal,  till  in  ink  they  're  droWn'd: 
The  lab'ring  engines  Iheir  still  silem^e  break. 
And  straight  they  render  up  their  cbargt  and  sptfak  t 
Now,  drunk  with  the  Castalian  flood,  they  sing, 
-    Jnacr virumq ;  gods,  and  god-like  kings: 
Six  hundred  lines  of  Maro's,  quick  as  thought. 
Beyond  the  nimblest  running*hand  arc  wrought; 
Much  fairer  too  the  characters  do  shew ; 
For  grace,  fam'd  Cockquer's  pen,  its  bead  must  bow. 
Three-thousand \>irths  atonCe,  you  sae,  which  s«an 
O'er  ev'ry  country  scatter'd  are,  and  throwoi 
tn  ev'ry  tongue  with  which  lame  aptaka  arc  komrB: 
These  typea  immort^ise  where-e'cr  they  c«ttia. 
And  give  learn'd  writers  a  more  laatinff  doom. 
Court  rites^  Galanick  precepts,  Masca  mlaa^ 
Are  printed  off^  tba  guides  of  learned  aoboola  z 
What  wonders  would  a&tiqiiity  haive  tr/d. 
Had  they  the  dawn  of  this  iavcntioB  'apy'd  f 
The  offices  of  TuUy  wem  the  firai 
That  came  abroad  in  this  new-faahion'd  drasa^ 
tmperial  Mentz  herself  would  awthor  prove  |  1 

And  Venice  cries,  she  did  the  art  imprsvc ;  '> 

Not  ancient  cities  more  for  Homer  strcFVt.  # 

Goddess  ! ,  preserver  from  the  Ueth  of  tine, 
Who  keeps  our  uanHia  stitt  fxcsb  n  youdiliil  pHtM  ^ 
What  maa  was  he  who  thus  the  GrndB  bat«  gHK'd, 
Worthy  aasong  the  stars  to  have  a  place ! 
Ukc  head  of  Nile  unknown,  thy  bnbMing  rise 
la  kid,  JSnt  aver  kid»  fradi  i|iocUl  cjnav 
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LETTER  OF  ADVICE  TO  A  FRIEND, 


UPON  THB 


MODERN  ARGUMENT  OF  T^E  LAWFULNESS  OF   SIMPLE  FORNI- 
CATION, HALF-ADULTERY,  AND  POLYGAMY. 

Pr]iiMdl696.  Quarto,  ooDtuniog  foaiteen  paget. 


Sir,  July  17,  IG96. 

nnHE  discourse,  which  happtned  in  our  company  last  night,  hat 
\  obliged  me  to  write  this  letter  to  you.  I  am  astonished  to  see 
such  paradoxes  of  iniquity  set  up,  and  to  prevail  so  unreasonably 
among  men  who  think  themselves  the  greatest  masters  of  reason. 
To  think  polygamy  and  fornication  lawful ;  nay,  as  some  have  main* 
tained  (for  there  is  no  stop  in  wickedness),  even  adultery  too. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  matter;  but  men,  having  their  appetites 
unbridled,  by  any  restraint  or  discipline  of  religion,  have  giv€« 
them  a  loose,  are  resolved  to  pursue  whithersoever  they  go ;  and 
invent  the  best  arguments  they  can  to  defend  them.    Nay,  some 
come  at  last  to  believe  what  they  have  at  first  offered  in  jest,,  and  to 
tty  what  it  would  do.    And  it  is  a  just  judgment,  and  often  threat- 
ened by  God,  to  give  those  up  to  follow  their  own  imaginations,  who 
have  no  pleasure  in  his  ways;  but,  instead  of  loving  Uiem,  and  set* 
ting  themselves,  with  thefuU  force  and  strength  of  their  minds,  care- 
fully and  diligently  to  follow  them,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  them, 
do,  on  the  contrary,  delist  to  rally  them,  and  to  hear  arguments 
set  up  against  them,  which  is  a  sure  intimation  of  a  dislike  of  them, 
and  consequently  a  contempt  of  him  who  enjoined  them;  nay,  a 
hatred  of  him ;  for  we  cannot  love  him,  and  hate  his  laws.    We 
never  saw  him,  and  know  him  only  by  his  laws,  and  that  light  of 
himself,  which  he  has  given  us  therein*    Therefore,  when  we  would 
transgress  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  as  all  the  world  has  ever  under- 
stood it,.we  can  never  be  sure  but  that  we  are  in  the  dismal  num- 
ber, and  under  the  heavy  curse  of  the  haters  of  God,  unless  we  can 
brix)g  an  authority  which  will  out-balance  that  upon  which  the  letter 
of  the  law  does  stand.     Now  all  the  world  has  hitherto  understood 
that  both  fornication  and  adultery  are  forbidden  under  the  gospeU 
And  what  is  it  which  our  modem  wits  have  to  oppose  to  this  ?  Why 
(forsooth !)  as  you  have  heard  some  of  them  say,  that  the  same  woi^ 
in  greek,  signifies  adultery  and  fornication,  which  is  a  great  mistake^ 
otlmwiie  than  ai  it  is  in  Eogliab,  and  ir  all  languages.    There  are> 
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federal  words  which  comprehend  both,  as  whoredom^  iliic1eaiin«sa» 
and  the  like.  But  there  are  likewise  particular  words,  which  distin- 
guish the  pftfticQlar  species  of  these  from  one  another ;  aqd  yoo 
have  these  reckoned  up  distinctly.  Gal.  ▼.  19,  adultery,  fbmication. 
nncleanness,  lasciviousness.  And  the  words  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion are  as  much  distinguished  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  English ; 
fM»Xp/»  is  adultery^  aad  v^nU  is  fornication.  And  this  poor  and 
false  criticism,  is  sufficient  to  carry  those,  who  have  strong  inclina- 
tions, to  the  hazard  of  their  souls,  against  the  received  and  current 
testimony  of  the  whole  world ;.  whereas  they  would  not  venture  a 
penny  against  a  crown,  were  there  half  that  odds  against  them. 

Let  me  next  recollect  to  you  the  arguments  they  brought  for  their 
pretended  opinion  from  reason*  I  call  it  pretended  opinion,  be- 
cause, though  men  endeavour  to  amuse  themselves,  that  they  be  not 
stopped  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  their  lusts,  yet  I  cannot  believe,  that, 
in  cod  thoughts,  any,  who  has  ever  learned  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity,  can  persuade  himself  (especially  upon  a  sick-bed)  that 
any  fornication  and  nncleanness  can  be  allowed  in  the  gospel,  which, 
requfrea  ,tbe  utiKost  purity,  not  only  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  heart 
However,  let  us  hear  their  reasons.  They  urge  from  justice,  that 
thei^  is  no  wrong  to  any  third  person,  where  both  the  parties  are 
singte. 

But  this  ai^ument  will  have  no  eiSect,  unless  they  can  annul  the 
coiMiatida  of  Gddj  which  forbid  it :  because  we  are  bound, 
andl  that  in  the  strictest  justice,  to  obey  God's  commands,  even  in 
thftiga  wbkh  are  indifferent  in  their  own  nature.  It  was  death  to 
neffwet  cireumcision,  and  other  legal  institutions.  God  sought  to 
kill  Motes  himaelf,  for  neglecting  to  circumcise  his  son,    £xod.  iv. 

S.  The  argument  is  false,  that  there  is  no  wrong  done  to  any 
third  perion-  in  fornication :  for  it  is  a  great  wrong  to  the  parents, 
relations,  and  whole  family.  Let  any  man  judge  of  this,  by  the 
resentment  he  would  have  against  any  who  should  debauch  his  mo* 
tber,  daugiiter,  or  sister,  and  against  them  so  debauched. 

3.  If  there  was  no  wrong  to  any  other,  yet,  if  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  the 
greatest  wrong  to  the  person  and  themselves,  to  damn  their  souls. 
And  it  is  thie  highest  injustice,  as  to  this  world ;  it  rains  their  repu- 
tation, and  this,  especially  in  women,  is  not  only  a  shame  (if  they 
should  be  content  to  bear  with  that)  but  it  is  a  real  loss,  and  hin« 
draooe  of  their  fortunes :  and,  though  it  should  not  be  known.  It  is  a 
great  iiyuatice  to  the  man  who  shafi  marry  such  a  woman.  If  any 
man  think  httle  of  this,  let  them  consider  how  they  would  take  it  to 
inaivy  naotber  man's  whore ;  and  let  them  do  as  they  would  be  done 
to.  But  there  ia  yet  a  greater  injustice,  and  that  is,  to  the  person 
herself;  f«rabe,  that  is  once  debauched,  is  laid  open  to  the  tempta- 
tionaiof  otheffs;  and>  when  forsaken  by  her  first  lover,  seldom  returns 
to  her  virgin  modcaty,  but  seeks  out,  or  is  found  by  solkie  other ;  and 
ofte»  goea*on  to  coflsnoo  prostitmieii ;  *  all  which  is,  in  justice* 
charfaaMa-iipon  Imt  first  corrupter.  And  if,  as  many  believei  the' 
teason^  why  Dives  desired  the  conversion  of  bis  brethreii,  was  not 
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€bflfitf  to  tbeir  Mmk  (for  thai  is  not  fmiid  in  bell),  biH  becauie  hii 
punwbments  were  incrtaacd  to  the  Mme  degrte  t^t  his  ml  ea^ai« 
pk  did  Spread  upon  earth,  by  which  we  must  suppose  his  Inethfca 
and  nearest  acquaintance  to  be  chiefly  infected,  this  will  be  a  tarn- 
ble  consideration  to  these  who  do  comipi  olhen. 

Whtt  I  have  said,  as  to  fornication,  that  is  betwint  two  aingltf 
persons,  will  operate  more  strongly- against  that  new  notion  of  advl* 
tery  whioh  you  heard  advanced,  viK.  That  aiMtfrium  n  giMm,  ad  at* 
Imitf  MoriMi,  i.  e.  to  go- to  anodier's  bed;  and  therefore  that,  be-' 
twixt  a  slng^  and  a  married  person,  it  is  adultery  only  m  the  shigli 
person,  who  invades  the  bed  <»  another. 

But  this  poor  quibble,  upon  the  Latin  word,  BMtefimm,  is  lest  in 
the  Greek  original  of  the  text,  ftmixAm.  But^  as  to  the  reason  of  th€ 
thhig,  if  the  single  person  invades,  the  married  does  defile  and  betmy 
the  bed  of  anodier ;  and  noreovcr  adds  the  breach  of  the  solemn  vn# 
to  6od,  which  is  enacted  in  the  offiee  of  matrimony.  Besides,  if  one 
he  guilty,  both  must;  because  it  is  a  sin  to  be  aeoessary  to  lAie  sin 
of  another. 

Wretched  are  these  shifts,  whloh  men,  bent  to  their  own  dcstHM- 
tion,  have  found  out  t^  dchioe  themselves  I  but  they  will  sttfnd  them 
in  no  stead  at  the  bar  of  the  grei^l  tribunal;  no  nor  qualify  their 
desponding  consciences  upon  their  death-bed;  upon  which  niet» 
have  a  notion  of  sinful  pleasures,  when  they  are  to  bo  fbr  ever  sepa- 
rated from'  them,  very  different  fW»m  that  which  they  had,  whili 
liley  were  in  the  pursuit  of  thtm ;  and  those  arguments,  which  the» 
Appeared  fovourable  to  the  mtification  of  th^r  hists,  will  now  bo 
seen  in  their  true  colours,  to  oe  nothing  but  deceit  and  Ihtal  ddkni* 
on ;  like  promises  which  are  said  to  be  made  to  wilohes  by  thohr  fh« 
miliars,  which  are  not  discovered,  till  their  deaths  to  have  a  douUo 
ttieanittg ;  a  false  one  to  dehlde  them  with  hopes  while  they  liv4d ; 
but  the  troe  one  always  verified  in  their  destruction,  when  il  is  too 
late  lo  prevent  it. 

When  men  sin  out  of  human  infirmity,  there  ts  a  sting  of  oonsel- 
ence  always  remains  i  which,  by  the  Messing  of  Cod,  may  sono  thno 
^  other  reclaim  them )  though  it  is  the  most  extreme  dangor  and 
madness,  to  go  on  in  our  sins  trusting  to  this ;  fot,  when  habits  ar$ 
giown  strong,  it  is  the  utmost  difilcuhy  to  return  ft^m  them.  « Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  Or  the  leopard  his  spots?  tlienmay 
ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,'  Jer.  xiil.  t29. 

But  some,  to  get  rid  of  that  terrible  monitor,  a  wounded  oonset* 
^oee  (when  they  are  resolved  not  to  part  with  their  Tices)  do  study 
and  greedily  oateh  at  argumentSi  to  alter  the  nature  of  their  sin 
(which  cannot  be  altered)  and  so  eome  at  last  to  persuade  them* 
fltlveslhat  they  are  persuaded  of  the  lawihlness,  at  least  tiderabienesa 
of  a  darting  sin|  whioh  thei«foi«  they  induce,  if  not  without  all 
rehietanee,  yet  with  less  than  Uiey  had  before ;  and  therefore  think 
Ais  a  happy  oonquest. 

Bot  alas !  H  is  a  miserable  one  over  themselves ;  andtfa^r  tondt^ 
t^  then  is  most  desperate,  for  this  Is  a  corruniing  of  Ibei^p  princi* 
pleii  %aA  there  itm  tepenting  orretnming  irom  that  stiSiWMcli 
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tiMy  tbmk  not  to  be  «.  muj  or  can  find  oscuioi  for  it,  tuck  m,  fcf 
the  preient,  thai  w^My  thorn ;  at  leaat  atop  the  mooih  of  a  cl»» 
iM^rooo  coMcienca*    Bauuini  nondt^  inch  an  excmtp  and  bo  fowd 

it;  and '  bo  that  acofci  sball  findHn  this  wicked ataaoy  aa  weffl  aa  i» 
ibc  contrarf  teiiie  of  wkiok  oar  Savipor  spoke  it, 

ibid  aow  let  ne  reason  a  littlo  with  jpoo  upon  tho  aaeriU  of  Ibia 
oaoicOod  ia  a  spwit,  andtbcfeforespiht  isniore  rool»  more  sobstantiol 
than  body ;  and  the  trwe  pleoanre  ia  iadeed  b«i  spiritualy  in  that 
low  de^frte,  by  which  our  aptrit  or  soul  partakoa  of  pleasure  by  tbo 
asodiation  of  the  body ;  or  the  body  only  by  the  powers  of  the 
•ottly  which  enliven  anid  actuate  it;  and  from  which  it  receifea  ita 
acnsation;  and  tberefeiw,  when  our  so«l  ia  pm^,  the  body  ia  no 
longer  gcnsiMe  cither  of  ploaome  or  pain ;  because  the  soul  acts  no 
mora  by  it«  But  thoao  pure  souls,  which  act  witboot  the  iiDciun* 
brance  of  bodica^  bai^  a  perception  much  mora  quick  and  deln 
^ilbtf  than  can  be  cowvcyed  by  anck  giosa  and  dcineniary  bodies^ 
aa  oura  arc  rendered  smpe  the  fall.  And  thareibre  the  happinen^ 
which  ia  laid  np  for  o^  is  to  be  freed  from  tbo  dull  aoad  terrestrial 
faodiea;  and  in  have  apwntnal  bodiea  given  Inns^  faaUoned  like 
unto  Cbrist's  f lorioos  body.  This  is  our  utmoat  haMines%  and 
tiiicher  all  oar  endearoors  slicMild  lendp  And  this  ia  vit  great  end 
of  owr  rebfion,  to  wean  ua  fraaa  the  body ;  to  fit  and  prepare  Ui 
ftir  Ao  apiritual  state ;  ibr  we  nasi  be,  to  some  sort»  made  like  imto 
in  bctee  we  enter  into  k ;  awd  ihad  ia  to  be  done,  while  we  are  in 
tUalife.  New,  of  aH  ains^  those  of  the  flesh  are  the  most  oppasitn 
to  the  spiritnal  cnyaynMnt,  and  therdora  the  flesh  is  to  bo  ke^ 
mmdm,  eren  in  one  tewfid  allowances ;  we  may  sin  by  eaeesa  m 
tham;  how  aanch  kaa ihen  are  forbidden  pleaauves  io  be  allowed 
of  ^  Far  all  lAiase  do  proceed  from  an  mocdiaate  afftetion  ;  whick 
of  itaelf  ia  a  sin.  Tbetefore,  taking  tkia  matter  6om  tho  bottom^ 
yon  me  the  rcaaon  of  the  severe  prmibkiona  agaiwt  the  sine  of  tb^ 
flmb;  tbcy  are  otterly  inconsistent  with  n  apiritnal  eatale;  they 
da^  the  moat  of  all  other  ains^  ineapaeiute  ns  from  the  spiritual 
datebt;  tltey  put  na  into  a  frame  qmte  opposite  to  it ;  andtbatiab 
in  <iod»  whom  the  pave  kearta  and  minds  do  only  see  (Mattb*  v.  a.) 
ht  ho  ia  spiritaally  discomad.  Therefoae  it  la  said.  Gal.  v»  17, 
'  nmt  the  flesh  InaCctk  againat  tke  spirit,  and  tke  spirit  againal  the 
flmk;  and  these  are  oantrary  the  one  to  tho  other.  And  1  Pet.  iju 
tl.  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseedi  you,  m  atranpsm  and  pilgrim^  nb« 
•aisi  ftoQaflesUy  losti,  which  war  against  the  soi:dw'  Obaerve  they 
war  against  the  soni;  and  the  mason  why  w^  shonM  snbdue  tbena 
H  boeaum  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims^  that  is,  in  thia  world ; 
owr  reat,  enr  eayoyoiaDl,  is  not  here;  bnt  we  are  oadained  to  be 
nmde  partakars  of  the  dwme  nature,  but  thia  shall  be  only  lo  tbose 
wbo  keen  eacaped  tke  covmption  that  is  in  the  .world  tkrougk  lust, 
^lst«i,4»  That  is,  eitber  tboaa  who  biive  net  been  gniky  of  it^ 
or  a^ bmre aineerely  vepented,  aod  reOacned  from  it;  as  Mary 
M^gdidsn^  out  of  whosn  Chmk  cast  sevew  devik^  Mar.  wi.  9^ 
1komaeeevllspMia(beheve  it>  which  possem  tkoae  who  give  thom« 
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bolTspiritof  God  will  enter;  which  will  never  descend. to  t  fin^ 
and  polluted  louL  This  is  the  great  ari^ument  used»  1  Cor.  Ti* 
That  'our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  chap.  iii. 
17,  If  any  roan  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  Gfod  destroy^. 
We  are  members  of  Christ»  shall  I  then  take  the  menibers  of  Christ, 
and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ? '  This  coosideration  Is 
dreadful !  '  The  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord ;  aqij^ 
the  Lord  for  the  body.'  Here  is  great  honour  given  to  our  bodies; 
the  Lord  has  reserved  them  for  himself,  and  himself  for  them^. 
This  is  a  great  mystery,  and  should  strike  us  with  astonishment  I 
And  from  hence  it  may  be  argued^  that,  when  we  abuse  our  bodiea^ 
we  commit  adultery  even  against  God  ;  who  is  married  to  us,  Jer. 
iii.  14,  And,  to  shew  the  hatefulness  of  this  sin,  idolatry  is  all 
along  through  the  prophets  called  going  a  whoring  from  the  Lorq, 
committing  adultery  aigainst  him.  And,  as  this  is  most  provoking 
to  God,  so  it  comes  nearest  to  ourselves,  it  affects  us  most  of  any 
other  sin.  '  Every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is  without  the  body ;  but 
he,  that  committeth  fornication,  sinneth  against  his  own  body/  It 
is  like  putting  band  on  one's  self,  assaulting  of  our  own  bodies 
And  God  hath  punished  this  sin  severely,  in  Sampson^  in  David, 
in  Solomon ;  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest  of  men.  It  was 
this  sin  of  lust,  for  which  the  world  was  drowned,  Sodom  burned, 
and  the  Canaanites  utterly  destroyed.  Lev.  xriii.  27,  God  hath 
poured  greater  vengeance  upon  no  sort  of  sin.  Many  late  examples 
mi^ht  be  given.  King  James  L  in  hit  Bo^p^b  Am^v  to  prince 
Henry;  particularly  observes  that  this  sin  is  often  punished  with 
want  of  lawful  issue,  or  the  death  of  those  we  have ;  and  he  gives 
his  grandfather  king  James  V.  for  an  instance,  who  was  much 
subject  to  incontinency,  and  lost  both  his  sons  most  unfortunately, 
and  left  his  crown  to  an  infant  daughter.  And,  on  the;  other  hand* 
he  observes  how  God  had  blessed  himself  with  a  greater  gift  of  conti* 
nency,  and  a  numerous  issue.  As  he  did  in  both  respects  to  his 
son  king  Charles  I.  But  king  Charles  IL  had  no  lawful  issue  ;  .and 
bis  unlawful  was  a  grief  of  heart  to  him,  joining  with  the  seditious 
party  against  him.  How  many  noble  families  in  England  might 
be  brought  as  instances,  to  confirm  this  observation,  whose  honours 
are  fallen,  or  gone  into  collateral  fiimilies,  for  want  of  lawful  heirs, 
from  the  most  remaikable  corrupters  of  the  marriage  bed  ?  But  1 
will  not  take  up  time  in  this.  I  refer  you,  for  the  heiuousness  of 
this  sin,  and  Uod's  punishments  upon  it,  to  the  Homily  against 
adultery,  and  The  whole  duty  of  man,  upon  this  head. 

I  shall  only  observe,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  evil  spirits,  u  our 
Saviour  tells  us,  which  will  not  be  got  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting ; 
and  certainly  this  of  lust  is  one  of  that  kind.  For,*  while  we  pam- 
per our  body  to  that  degree,  that  it  is  grievous  to  us  to. deny  it  a 
meal  of  meat ;  when  shall  we  subdue  it,  and  bring  it  under,  that 
It  may  serve  us,  but  not  master  us ;  not  overcome  our  reason,  to 
lay  aside  the  care  of  the  soul,  which  is  eternal,  to  mtify  its  beastly 
desh-es,  which  are  but  for  a  moment  ?  But  the  guilt  never  dies,  fho' 
the  body  be  laid  in  the  dust.   How  fijolish  theoj  )iow  dreadful^  bow 
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•ottish  is  It  to  neff^lect  the  eternal  welfare  both  of  fioul  and  bo<)y,for 
nothing  else  but  to  give  the  body  a  little  swing  now  after  childish 
and  transitory  follies !  And  how  reasonable  is  it,  how  manly,  how 
Christian,  to  keep  it  under  a  fit  discipline ;  to  feed,  but  not  to 
pamper  it;  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to  binder  it  from  destroying  it- 
self, and  us,  that  is,  our  soul  with  it !  *  Whoredom,  and  wine,  and 
new  wine  take  away  the  heart,'  Hos.  ir.  II.  they  incapacitate  it 
Iron  serious  consideration,  or  any  business  that  requires  thought, 
though  e?en  of  this  world ;  how  much  more  then  of  spiritual  things! 
These  are  so  opposite,  that  they  cannot  come  into  the  same  mmd 
together.  • 

And  if  a  man  would  be  justly  laughed  at,  and  despised,  who 
could  not  leave  his  whore,  or  his  bottle,  to  save  his  estate,  or  any 
worldly  matter  of  great  moment ;  or  to  serve  his  friend,  in  a  po*nt 
«f  honour :  if  the  pleasures  of  the  body  must  be  sacrificed  to  such 
Considerations  as  these ;  is  it  then  so  monstrously  unreasonable 
that  they  should  give  place,  but  a  little,  to  matters  of  eternal 
moment !  If  we  venture  the  health  of  our  bodies,  to  sit  up  whole 
nights  upon  business ;  or  it  may  be  goodfellowship,  card^,  or  dice ; 
reading  plays,  or  a  romance ;  with  what  face  can  we  pretend  our 
health,  as  an  excuse  against  watching  one  night,  or  but  part  of 
one,  in  divine  exercises,  to  trim  our  lamps,  and  fit  us  for' the  comb- 
ing of  the  Lord !  No,  then  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  from  clos- 
ing; and  we  grow  sick,  that  is,  weary  of  that  employment.  And 
the  reason  is,  sensuality  takes  away  the  relish  for  divine  things ; 
which  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by  a  strong  and  settled  thought : 
and,  of  all  things,  sensuality  does  mo&t  weaken  the  mind,  enervates, 
and  lakes  all  strength  from  it.  '  How  weak  is  thine  heart,  saith  the 
Lord  Gud,  seeing  thou  dost  all  these  things,  the  work  of  an 
imperious  whori<«h  woman  }*  Ezek.  xvi.  30.  See  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  this,  Prov.  vii.  And  then  read  an  account  of  that  which  is 
opposite  to  it,  the  true  wisdom,  in  the  viiith  chapter.  St.  Paul 
said,  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  'I  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one 
that  beatelh  the  air;  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast  away/  You  see^  he  esteems  it  but 
an  uncertain  fighting,  and  beating  of  the  air,  to  use  all  other  exer- 
cises of  religion,  if  we  add  not  that  of  mortifying  the  body ;  and  that, 
without  this,  he  himself,  notwithstanding  of  his  great  labours  in 
preaching,  his  travels  and  persecutions,  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
a  cast  away.  And  if  he  needed  it,  who  can  excuse  himself?  He, 
who  was,  (one  would  think)  in  a  continued  state  of  mortification  : 
For,  'even  unto  this  present  hour  (says  he,  1  Cor.  iv.  11.)  we  both 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no 
certain  dwelling-place ;  and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands', 
ftc.  And  yet  to  hear  men  excuse  themselves,  from  fasting  one  day 
in  a  week,  who  live  in  plenty  and  base  ;  if  that  was  all;  but  who 
plead  the  vigour  of  their  body,  and  strength  of  their  constitution, 
as  an  excu^  for  gratifying  their  lu9ts ;  which,  by  these  means, 
grow  too  stroni^  for  them  1  and  therefore  there  is  no  hopes  of  per- 
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8iiAdi^  ttj  nun  bjr  itpa^n*  t6  ftmice  his  kitfi,  noleai  1m  trift  flfit 
ONu^ot  to  woitify  bit  bodf.  Thm  kast  nseitim  etn  be  ad^ 
filed  the  d  chfs  fasts  of  the  choreh;  and  let  each  nwn'a  seal  add 
to  tbeae,  aa  be  leet  cauae.  Without  thiaf  your  luau  win  never  g^ 
you  kavc  to  be  heard;  but  keep  mi  in  perpetual  hnnry,  nnd  iraot 
tf  tbottgbt.  Thia  ta  die  deaf  adder  that  au^ipeth  your  eara,  and 
ker  own,  aftiiiat  (the  roico  of  the  chariBEier,  It  ia  not  trorda  wili  do 
it;  tbia  ia  a  mora  afcubborn  deriL  We  nuat  tct  too  our  ivbole 
atrengtb,  and  all  our  application,  and  fast,  and  firay ,  and  beg  God% 
aasistance ;  we  fight  ftnr  our  aoub !  ire  nuut  net  do  it  indifferenUy; 
and  we  must  not  be  discouraged*  if  we  do  not  presently  prevvS. 
God  mar  ibiok  fit  to  try  vm,  and  to  ahew  us  the  danger,  we  were  in, 
and  the  bitteroeas  of  sin,  by  tlM  difficulty  of  fetuming  ironi  it,  and 
Oferooaaing  long  faabita ;  and  to  let  ns  aee  oar  own  wieakneaa,  that 
we  ba¥e  no  power  of  outadves,  to  help  oaiadves ;  and  theaoe  to 
teach  MS  to  pui  our  whole  tnut  in  him  ;  and  apply  diKgeatly  unto 
hin,  Iqr  earnest  mraycr,  and  a  caie&il  attendance  upon  all  his  balj 
oadinaiices ;  And  iben  he  wiV  not&il  na ;  we  ahafl  picsently  peroeifO 
that  we  have  gained  ground  of  our  enemy,  and  we  ahall  orereoma 
in  the  end.  We  have  gone  a  great  length,  when  we  ane  bi ought 
aerioaaly  lo  racfcen  our  lust  aa  our  enemy^:  for  then  we  shall  b^in 
to  atand  upon  our  guard  agglnat  it ;  and  nerer  till  then  can  wo 
dasT  it  any  thing,  but  feUow  its  inspetuoaity^  as  a  horse  rusheth  tn 
the  battle ;  and  Tioleatly  puraue  our  oww  deatructioa  ;  and  uothing 
ean  atop  m,  hut  a  stronger  than  this  strong  man ;  an  higher  relian 
of  dif ine  than  of  aenaual  things :  till  when,  aensnal  things  oaust  pro» 
▼ail:  and  this  hrae  knowledge  of  heavenly  nleaaure  is  obtained  m 
ftating  and  retipenent.  Then  it  is  that  God  worica  with  aa,  when 
Wf  are  at  leiauro  to  hear  him ;  and  shall  we  deny  him  such  an  op* 
poitunity? 

All  this  may  aaem  an  encansion,  and  leaving  of  the  aigumena ; 
but  His  not.  Tlaeir  argumenta  fiir  this  sin  are  easily  anawend; 
and  I  haare,  in  few  wonla»  anawoeed  them,  for  more  needed  net ; 
but  that  which  they  moat  want  ia  to  be  atirred  up,  and  ahafcen 
out  of  their  lelbnigj.  If  once  they  oome  to  consider,  their  con* 
neasiao  ia  half  affected ;  towarda  which,  I  can  only  add  my  prayara 
to  what  I  have  said  in  the  amal  compaas  to  which  I  condow  myaaftC 
And  I  will  now  goon  to  consider  the  other  point,  which  you  heard 
diacouned^oC  thatia,  polmmf. 

Diis  ia  botloned  upon  the  tame  kMe  principieB  aa  the  other ;  to 

Sive  the  range  to  our  lusla»  and  let  them  endure  no  limita.  But  it 
as  jBore  pntenee  than  the  odier ;  beoosseGoddtddiapenaa  with 
it^  aa  with  arbitrary  drroroes,  in  many  agea  of  the  world.  Bnt  anr 
biesaed  Sariour  radaoes  bath  back  anhi  tn  the  origiiml  taiatittttkni» 
Matth.  xix.  fnsm  vcaae  S»  to  the  lOiiu  '  Trom  the  beginning  <sa^ 
Ke;)itwaaaotao/  HowwukAeo?  God  at  the  beginning  made 
only  one  male,  and  one  femaku  And,  *  for  thia  cauae,  a  man  shaB 
Ifto^e  ibther  and  mother^  and  shall  daate to hia  wife;  and  Ihew 
twoin  abaU  he  one  fiiah.'  Tbey  twain^  harc^  wem  bo^two ;  thm 
vti  the  iMriginal  ittalaftution;  and  tU  is  nppliad  lotha  nsyaiiad 
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wlMTiage  betwixt  Chikt  tnd  his  church  (  even  u  to  the  mimb^ 
two»  tnd  iw  more.  Eph.  t.  31,  3S.  ''  They  two  shall  be  one  Aetk 
nu  10  a  great  mystery ;  hut  I  speak  cdDcemiDg  Christ  and  the 
ehufdL'  This  parallel  is  made  «p  by  two,  beiog  ioined  in  one  $ 
but  not  in  one  being  joined  to  mtny ;  it  can  hardly  foa  said  to  be 
one  with  many.  There  is  a  riralsbip  of  the  many  to  that  one,  and 
there  is  a  dispersion  of  the  love  of  the  one  among  many ;  Und  they 
cannot  all  partake  of  the  one  alike.  This  is  no  perfect  anion  {  iite 
.die  union  of  one  and  onci  which  is  a  fuQ  pcrfiwt  union  ;  and  a  true 
•ttbjem  of  the  union  betwixt  Christ  and  the  QiUrdi :  *  My  lorei  taf 
undefiled  is  but  one/  Cant«  Vii  9* 

The  first  who  broke  in  upon  the  onginAl  oonatittttion  was  La»- 

mech,  of  the  posterity  of  Cain^  who  took  two  wives*  Qen»  i^.  10k 

But  we  find  not  that  it  prevailed  in  the  posterity  of  Seth ;  for,  at 

the  flood,  Noah,  and  bis  three  sons,  had  but  each  of  them  one  wife, 

.  who  made  up  the  eight  persons  in  the  ftrtt* 

And  even  when  polygamy  was  most  in  use,  it  was  thought, 
though  (in  strictness)  lawful,  because  then  dispensed  with,  yet  an 
imperfect,  a  miserable,  and  inconvenient  state.  Therefore  Laban 
adjures  Jacob  thus.  Gen.  xxxi.  50,  '  If  thou  sbalt  afflict  my  daugh- 
ters, or  if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my  daughters, 
— —  God  is  witness,'  &c.  And  Lev.  xviii.  18.  It  is  written, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  or,  as  our  mai^ent  reads  it. 
One  wife  to  another.'  This  was  a  more  perfect  state,  though  the 
other, '  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts/  was  dispensed  with,  till 
Christ  came  to  restore  all  things,  who  gives  a  plain  rulo,  Mark  i& 
11.  against  polygamy,  when  be  made  it  adulterv  to  put  ftway  one 
wife,  and  marry  another.  For,  if  polygamy  be  lawful,  how  corner 
it  to  be  adultery  to  marry  another  wiuK,  whether  he  put  away  tlie 
first  or  not?  To  put  away  a  wife  unjustly,  is  a  crime;  but  it  is 
not  adultery ;  the  adultery  is  the  marrying  of  another,  while  thfe 
first  wifSs  is  alive. 

'  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  ever^  woman  her  ow» 
husband,'  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  and  the  reason  given  for  it,  ven  d,  S,  and  5, 
is  only  applicable  to  monogamy.  If  it  be  said,  that  that  was  for 
the  time  to  come ;  but  did  it  dissolve  the  polygamies  before  con>- 
tracted  ?  I  suppose  not;  so  that,  if  a  man,  who  had  several  wivei^ 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  did  not  divorce  frooa 
them  all,  or  from  all  of  them  but  one ;  but  that  he  might  keep 
those  wives  which  he  married  before  his  conversioti ;  yet  such  a 
man  should  not  be  preferred  to  any  office  in  the  ministerial  futier 
tlon,  and  this  ttake  to  be  no  improDabte  construction  of  those  com# 
mands,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  and  12,  that  *  bishops  and  deacons  must  be  the 
husbands  of  6iie  wife,'  that  is,  though  polygamy  did  not  ipcapaci- 
tate  a  man  to  become.a  Christian,  yet  it  did  to  oe  a  clergyman ;  dt 
teast  it  was  so  thought  expedient  by  the  apostle. 

And  from  the  apostles  times,  to  this  day,  there  is  no  one  doctrine 
of  ChristianiiT,  ivhich  has  descended  by  a  more  uftiversal  eooBcnt,  Iin4 
uninterrupted  tradition,  than  this  of  monogamy^  polygamy  h^riBf 
Hey^  been  allowed  in  any  Christian  church  or  nation  i   an4  yet 
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against  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  understood  and  practised,  by  th$ 
apofdes,  and  the  church  of  th'dt  a^e,  and  aU  the  ages  since,  our  thin. 
beaux  would  oppose  their  little  criticisms;  and  cover  theoi^lves  with; 
cobwebs ;  who  one  day,  if  they  repent  not,  will  call  to  the  hills  and; 
mountains  to  fall  upon  thein,  and  hide  them  from  their  judge,  and 
their  gudt.  .  •  Who  now,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves 
over  unto  lascivioubness,  to  uork  all  uncleanness  witb  greediness.. 
But  ye  have  not  so  learned  of  Christ,  Eph.  iv.  19.  For,  chap.  v.  5, 
this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger  («om^  it  is,  nut  only  /*o»x«( 
adulterer)  nor  unclran  person  bath  any  inneriiance  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  of  God.  Let  no  man  deceive  ynu  with  vain  words ; 
for  liecaose  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience.' 


THE  PABABl-E  OF  THE  THREE  JACKDAWS,  &c. 

Printed  in  the  Year  1696.    Qiuurto,  containing  fonr  Pegek 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  feathered  commonwealth  fell  into 
great  disorder,  about  chusing  a  successor  to  the  eagle,  ^hose 
advanced  years  portended  the  fall  of  his  scepter;  and  the  diyputct, 
which  happ'fned  amongst  the  several  pretenders,  did  mightily  per- 
plex the  kingdom  of  birds,  who  were  in  doubt,  whether  the  lagle 
nad  any  genuine  offiipring.  The  magpies,  who  had  an  inveterate 
malice  agains*t  the  black-birds,  and  nightingales,  because  they  were 
better  l.ked  than  themselves,  on  the  account  of  their  harmonious 
notes,  and  innocent  nature,  improved  the  opportunity, to  make  interest 
with  the  jaekdaws  and  cuckows,  to  settle  the  SlICce^sion  on  a  noted 
bird,  which  was  reckoned  brother  to  the  eagle,  because  hatched  in 
thC'Sane  nest ;  but  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  nightingales,  and  black- 
bird«,  and  accused  of  a  confederacy  with  the  storks  and  kites,  to 
betray  the  winged  nation  tu  the  birds  of  prey.  Ihe  magpies  were 
frequently  told  of  this,  and  remonstrancen  were  entered  against 
their  proceedings,  ias  destructive  to  the  whole  volatile  empire  ;  bnt 
they  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  every  thing,  that  was  said  to  them  ;  for 
being  used  to  feed  upon  carrion,  they  delighted  in  slaughter.  Jn 
procVss  of  time,  the  eagle  died,  and  his  brother,  the  iriend  to  the 
magpies,  sucteedt d.  As  r^oon  as  he  mounted  the  throne, the  ipag« 
pies  chattered  for  joy,  the  jackdaws  cawed,  and  the  cuckows  made 
protestations  of  loyalty  in  their  ut^ual  note;  but  he  if  as  scarcely 
aeated  on  the  throne,  when  the  region  of  the  air  yrw  filled  with 
birds  of  prey  ;  the  screech-owls  l^gan  to  quarrel  with  tbe  jack- 
daws^  and  the  conDorants  pretended  a  right  to  the  ^i^ti  ^  tbe  ipsmg*- 
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]^ief.'  In  the  mean,  time,  thoujrh  they  could  not  agree  amongat 
themselves,  yet  all  of  them  united  against  the  nii^htingaksand 
black-binis,  u  ho,  by  this  means,  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  solitary 
groves,  where  they  chirped  and  warbled  out  their  own  mbfortunet. 
The  aflair't  of  the  winged  empire  being  in  this  potture,  ageneroua 
fblron*  as  he  was  called  by  some,  or  the  true  offspring  of  the  eagle, 
as  reckoiietl  by  others,  bein^:  moved  with  compassion,  towards  the^ 
injured  birds,  attempted  their  relief;  but  the  magpies  and  jack-' 
daws,  wirh  their  adhc'rents,  the  cuckows,  where  so  much  incensed 
aj^ain^t  the  generoui«  falcon,  because  of  his  favourable  inclinationa 
to  the  nightingales  and  black-birds,  that  they  summoned  together 
their  friends,  the  rooks,  and  jo!ning  with  the  storks  and  kites,  op- 
pressed the  poor  falcon,  with  his  small  retinue  ;  and  having  barba* 
roii^ly  destroyed  them,  the  eagle's  brother  looked  upon  his  throne, 
as  tiurer  than  ever;  and  the  magpies,  jackdaws,  and  cuckows,  con- 
cluding that  they  had  insured  his  favour,  by  this  new  merit,  preased 
on  to  He>troy  the  black-birds,  and  nightingale**.  But  all  of  a  sudden, 
wht^n  they  tho(i|;ht  themselves  secure,  the  night^owls  and  cormo- 
rants, with  the  htorks  and  kites,  their  adherents,  having  been  a  long 
time  diRposse-ed  of  thi  ir  nef^ts,  by  the  magpies  and  jackdaws,  and 
their  f<  I  lowers,  the  rooks  and  cuckows,  resolved  to  come  to  a  trial  of 
sk'll  with  them,  upon  which  the  magpies  came  to  have  some  re- 
morse fur  their  barbarous  treatment  of  the  innocent  black-birds; 
and  abating  somethinfr  of  the  usual  harshness  of  their  note,  began 
to  call, '  mav,  tnag,  poor  mag.  a  cup  of  sack  for  poor  fainting  mag^;' 
and  the  jackdaws  caw<ed  to  the  black-birds,  in  a  milder  note  than 
before,  l>ewailed  their  former  severity,  anil  invited  thr  nightingales  ■ 
and'  b^ack- birds,  to  join  with  them,  against  the  kites,  cormo- 
'rantH,  and  screech-owls.  The  eagle's  brother,  being  afraid  of  the 
consequence^  <-f  8uch  an  union,  came  also  to  a  parley  with  the 
black -birds  and  nightmgales,  and  cfiered  them  fair  quarter,  pro- 
Tid«d  they  would  concur  towards  the  pn^curing  of  an  authenticJc 
act,  at  the  general  dyet  of  the  winged  empire,  to  secure  his  folbw- 
ers  in  the  posaession  of  their  nests,  for  all  time  coming ;  the  amazed 
black-birds,  being  surprised  with  this  mighty  change,  and  having 
^been  wretchedly  torn  by  the  talons  of  both  parties,  knew  not  whom 
to  trust ;  but  the  eagle's  brother  being  possessed  of  the  throne^  de- 
cency obliged  them  to  make  civil  replies ;  but  some  of  the  bats, 
which  frequented  the  company  of  the  black-birds,  engaged  too  far 
with  the  cormorant  interest,  and  by  this  time  both  parties  owned 
the  possessor  of  the  throne,  for  a  true  eagle.  Having  gained  his 
point  so  far  he  resolved  to  push  on  his  fortune,  and  being  provoked 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  magpies,  he  designed  to  put  tlieiir  pre- 
tensions of  loyalty  to  the  touch-stone,  and  commanded  them  to 
publish  his  imperial  edict,  giving  liberty  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
airy  regions,  to  warbleout  the  praises  of  their  great  creator,  in  such 
notes  as  nature  had  furnished  them  with  ;  it  being  highly  unrea- 
aonable  to  say.  that  the  canary-bird  was  no  bird,  because  she  could 
not  croak  like  the  raven,  or  that  the  nightingale  was  no  subject  of 
the  wiiiged  empiie,  bMmiiae  ihc  cottld  not  chtkter  like  the  magpy* 
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The  intgpics  and  j«ckdawi  were  thunder-ttnick,  it  the  }m$9^ 
intfif  this  utdoelnd^fer  command,  end  moal  of  ithem  did  Millenlf 
Itnue  it ;  yel  foiae  of  the  mafpiet  and  Ae  twaUowft,  wUdi  neitftM 
4Sbmt  Ute  altaie,  tlMOglii  fit  to  oomplj ;  but  the  teetropaliUii  vm|u 

Sf,  uid  az  of  tkerestf  did  posiiiTei;  refiite  Co  obey  the  eagle,  who 
d  thereupon  ooonnit  them  to  hi*  imperiel  prifon,  Theo  nolhioK 
trt8tofaeheaod»b«t^  'elat  poor  nei^yACup  of  tack  fi>r  mag;' Asd 
on  iht  odier  hand,  the  oontiorante  asd  kites  cried» '  a  repe  m  wmg, 
«Mf ,  maf,  a  hateer  for  ttia|^ ;'  aad  the  black-birdsi  and  aighiiiigalea, 
liiengh  tbey  were  aomething  coneemed  at  the  0it8£»rtuae  ^  tbe 
OMigpici,  yet  could  not  but  aay,  that  mag  was  senred  according  in 
ter  deacrte ;  but  the  jackdaws  eod  cuckowt,  with  their  aUiea,  the 
mefai,  did  aoanuch  diatucb  the  eagle's  ^uiet,  with  their  cawing  moA 
Aoaking,  that  he  rdoajsed  themagpies, but  pursued  his  dtnim,  ef 
oatabJifhing  a  tyraony  In  the  legions  of  the  air  i  and,  in  oraer  ko 
»aoum|jliBh  his  desii^,  did  enter  into  a  confedeiaoy  with  the  vul- 
AttOt  resolved  to  disinherit  ttie  genen»us  rfie  eagle,  of  his  own  raoa^ 
and  Co  ittpoee  a  nonnterfeit  he  eagle  upon  the  nation  of  hinls; 
nrhich  did  eo  much  provoke  the  feathered  eommonwealtht  that  they 
ngaeed)  with  the  aasiatance  of  a  genuine  eagle»  of  the  true  imperiM 
Mnt,  who  had  the  generous  she  eagle*  abovenicntioned«  to  2ils  mate, 
te  euffb  the  tyraneical  eagle,  and  prevent  his  imposing  an  ostrich 
instead  of  an  eagle  upon  the  winged  empire.  Many  of  the  magpsea 
and  jackdaws,  with  ali  tlie  black-birdi  and  nightingales,  joined  im 
Urn  invitation  to  the  Toung  eagle,  who  taking  his  flignt  from  b^ond 
aea,  did  happily  alight,  in  tl^  imperial  grove ;  and  being  jomed 
with  a  promiseuoUB  flodc  of  bladL-birds,  jaohdaws,  nighdnffcJes,  and 
eosne  rooks,  piit  the  kites,  cormoraniti,  and  old  eagle  to  iigot )  whsu 
nfter  he  had  roeated  awhile  in  bis  imperial  nest,  abaniloned  the 
aame^  and  flsd  beyond  sea,  with  the  oatrich  his  matej  and  Ihe 
oannteilbit  eagle,  her  supposed  soin,  to  the  vultare'e  grove* 

The  eagle  having  than  taken  his  flight,  the  magpies  h^gan  to  m* 
lent,  and  to  wish  that  thii^  had  not  oome  to  that  extremity  s  forthe 
JacUaws  and  they  beoune  now  apprehensive^  that  they  were  in  as 
naneh  danger  of  kning  their  neeCs,  ny  the  Mack-birds  and  nightan^ 
gdes,  as  they  had  (broKily  been  by  the  kHea  and  ocinnorant8»  hei- 
caase  the  young  eagle,  who  name  from  b^ond  aeoi  was  judged  .to 
have  a  mighty  kindnem  fiir  Che  Uaek-birds  end  nightinmde^  and 
his  nmte,  the  genefons  she  eagle,  had  no  aversion  |o  them  (  and 
tfans  it  eaine  to  pass,  that  the  nwtropohtieal  macpyi  who  had  been 
the  raagleader  of  those  who  oppoaed  the  oU  eagk,  and  invited  the 
young  one  to  hia  nest,  began  to  jirow  euBen,  and  his  extmpk  nir 
fteting  the  rest  of  the  nrng^thometaaA  was  dlvidod  aaaa^gst  thon* 
edvua ;  eo  that  same  of  ttie  magpies  and  jackdaws  ware  6r  m> 
knowledguig  the  young  ea^aa  sovm^gncfihn  birds,  andoCbm% 
diattariBg  stiH  upon  the  afadicatcd  theme  of  paasive  obedience^  ^ 
lodged  that  the  c4d  eagle  had  iiymy  dtme  hmi.  aaid  did  all  that  thew 
ceuld  to  ohiiruet  the  pfufvass  of  the  young  caffle'a  afiiirs  j  and* 
iMtving,  by  the  kittccatcf  ifie  migpiea»  whanwnied  hia  titte»  got  M 
iQAnmneenhia  canMils,  Any  aMied  hhn  to  di»kMd  the  Maik* 
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Wrds  ttid  nlglitMi^teB»  who  bftd  flocfced  U  fahn  H  his  firA  oomliiff 
ofver,  and  to  sovera  h«  afikin^  by  tiie  adfice  cf  the  raaf  pies  iml 
jiekdatM  ^  ana,  hy  this  method,  they  gst  hia  court  and  his  ^amp 
Wed  ividi  rooka^  wha  did  still  retain  a  very  great  kindneaa  fbr  the 
"M  eaf  k«  and  their  ancient  croaica*  the  caraonoits  and  kites,  and 
iiti  ihtm  kiwHy  ofices,  as  opportunity  ofiered* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stghtingales  and  black-birds  of  the 
oagle^  ancient  grove,  had  been  so  terriUy  infeatadby  the  magplca, 
jodcdnws,  and  rooks,  and  so  mischicfnrasly  torn  by  the  talons  of 
the  kites  and  cormoraitt*,  their  diies,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
magpies  as  harpies;  and,  in  a  general  dyet  of  the  birds,  held  for 
that  grore,  toted,  that  the  magpies,  and  thdr  underlings,  the 
jaokdflws,   were  the  greait  and  insupportable  grievance  of  ^m 
winged  empire,  and,  with  one  consent,  diskKlged  them  of  their 
nests ;  ao  that  the  mags  and  jacks  hopped  away,  in  great  mimheriy 
to  the  neichbonring  grove,  chattered  nothing,  but  passive  obe« 
dienee,  and  non^csistance,  and  the  iiynry  done  to  the  old  eogls, 
which  strengthened  the  fisction  of  the  southern  magpies,  and  made  ^ 
the  young  eagla  fcry  uneasy  in  his  nest ;  whence  it  came  to  paaa» 
that  the  magpy  fiictioQ  procured  a  rebellion  in  the  northern  grore^ 
under  the  condutt  of  a  mischievous  rook,  who,  being  joined  by  a 
rabble  of  the  jackdaws^  kites,  coimorants,  and  solan  geese,  gave 
Ac  young  easfe's  feUowers,  in  that  grove,  a  coiurfderable  cheek; 
but,  the  miscnievous  rook  bein^  pecked  to  death  in  the  scuffie,  the 
vebeUion  was  appeased  there ;  but  the  northern  jackdaws  and  salan 
goeae,  wkh  ^m  abdicated  hairptea,  filled  the  southern  grore  with 
Aeir  querulonB  notes,  that  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but,  alas! 
poor  mag,  mag,  mag,  is  pot  out  of  her  nest  in  the  north,  and 
'  must  tmett  the  some  treatment  in  the  south,  except  the  old  eagle 
be  reculed.    Wheretooon  that  tyrannous  bird,  conceiving  good 
hopes  of  his  affittn,  did,  by  the  amistance  of  the  vulture,  who 
lent  him  some  bonds  of  storks,  kites,  and  rooks,  tAe  has  flight  to 
St.  FsArick's  grove,  where^  being  joined  by  same  cormorants,  and 
the  native  woodcocks,  he  <|uickly  oveiaproad  the  whole  grove,  ex* 
oepting  aOBsc  small  part  of  it,  where  a  colony  of  their  northern 
birds  had  fixed  their  ncsta,  who  made  such  a  stout  roststaneo 
af^ainst  the  tyrant  eagle,  snd  his  birds  of  prey,  that  die  fume 
thenwf  eccfaoed  through  the  regions  of  the  air;  but  the  sonthom 
usanics  and  jackdaws,  being  influenced  by  the  nordiem  harpies, 
and  solan  gocsie,  obatructed  the  rehcf  of  the  black«4bifdB  of  0t 
Fatridc's  crove  so  long,  that  they  were  well  nigh  undone,  and  the 
firat  fttliei  they  had  aent  thsm,  being  under  the  conduot  of  u 
vBlninaus  rook,  he  urns  little  less  noisome  to  the  black4>ird8,  than 
the  kites  and  ooraaomnts ;  so  that  the  voung  eagle  was  obliged  to 
1^  Idiither  in  person,  and,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  he  gave  the 
tyrant  eagle,  and  his  Mlowem,  such  a  terrible  overthrow,  by  a 
Mfltng  brook,  that  the  oM  onofled  irom  8t.  Aitriek^s  grove,  ond 
betooii  biiMelf  again  to  the  vuttun^s  qnarten,  wh^t  the  cbloniea 
of  the  northern  Uack4Nrds  and  nightmaales  did,  with  inimlteble 
muwg^  auhdua  iho  «roodeackiy  and  oic  jminfoagfars  folKwors 
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dirioddped  the  wHares  and  cortnorants  frdm  their  itettt,  so  that,  iir 
a  little  time,  St.  Patrick's  g^rove  was  intirely  recovered. 

Ttie  vulture,  by  whose  counsels  the  abdicated  ea^rle  had,  att: 
along,  (governed  himselG  perceiving'  that  he  was  now  quite  driven 
from  hi^  nesi,  resolved  to  attack  the  Flemish  coppire,  which  bad 
formerly  been  the  residence  ot' the  young  eagle;  which  obliged 
ttte  generous  bird  to  repair  beyond  sea,  for  the  defence  of  his 
ancient  friends ;'  but,  though  be  acted  wonders,  yer  his  counsela 
were  betrayed  hy  the  fritnds  of  the  mags  and  the  daws/  and,  his 
troops  being  chit  fly  commanded  by  rt>oks/  the  birds  of  his  retinue! 
met  wiih  several  disasters,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  kites,  and 
cormorants,  and  seditious  mags,  did  all,  that  they  could,  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  generous  she  eagle  his  mate,  whom  they  would 
filin  liave  destroyed  in  his  absence  ;  but  the  faithful  magpies,  and^ 
moderate  jackdaws,  with  the  black-birds  and  nightmg^les,  did 
unite  so  cordially  for  her  defence,  that  their  designs  were  dis- 
appointid.    'I  bus  was  the  generous  young  eag-e  perplexed  by 
vultures,  htork«,  and  cormoiaiits  abroad,  and  treacherous  magpies, 
jackdaws,  and  rooks  at  home,  snd  chiefly,  because  they  were  ap-i" 
prehensive  of  be  ng  oufed  by  the  black-hirdi^ ;  who,  whatever  pri- 
vileges ih^y  had  acquired  in  the  north,  they  said,  they  must  con* 
tent  themselves  to1>uild  na^ts,  in  the  eves  of*  houses,  in  the  south, ' 
where  the  churches  were  the  proper  habitation  of  the  magpies  and 
ja<  kdaws.     Nor  would  they  sufier  the  nightingales  and  the  falcons, 
to  ha\e  any  command  in  the  winged  army,  that  being  the  property 
of  the  kites  and  rocks,  because  they  did  annually  swear  atlegtance 
to  the  magpies  and  jackdaws,  at  the  altars,  which  the  falcons  and 
ni$;htin gales  would  never  do.  • 

In  the  mean  time,  the  generous  she  eagle  died,  which  did  so 
much  gritve  her  faithful  mate,  that  the  kingdom  of  birds  had  well 
nigh  lost  Loth  their  sovereigns  at  once.  However,  he  generously  ' 
plucked  up  his  courage,  and,  considering  that  he  was  bom  for. 
empire,  did  scorn  io  be  conquered  by  passion:  and,  therefore, 
resolved,  that  as  he  had  defeated  the  maws  and  the  gulls,  belong*^ 
ing  to  the  vuliure  by  sea,  he  would  have  a  trial  of  valour  with  him 
by  land,  notu  iih^anding  his  alliance  with  the  overgrown  raven  of 
the  east ;  so  that,  taking  another  flight  into  the  continent,  he  dis* 
lo(lg<-d  the  vulture  from  one  of  his  chief  nests,  who,  thereupon, 
became  so  much  afraid  of  the  young  eagle's  talons,  that  he  durst 
not  adventure  on  a  fair  war  with  him  any  more,  but  resolved  to 
suborn  some  night  owls,  buzzard*^,  kites,  cormorants,  and  cuckowa^ 
to  assassinate  the  generous  eagle  in  the  dark;  which  he  had  at- 
tempted several  times  before,  but  laid  the  design  so  craftily  now, 
that  he  was  »ure  it  could  not  miscarry.  And,  this  taking  effect,  he 
designed  lo  have  destroyed  the  black^birds  and  nightingales,  with 
the  faithful  magpies,  and  moderate  jackdaws,  and  all  the  other 
loyal  birds  in  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Patrick's  groves, 
and  to  have  possessed  Ihem  for  ever,  with  vultures,  kites,  storks, 
wrens,  rooks,  cormoranta,  and  magpies,  and  jackdaws  of  his  own 
stamp.    However,  this  conspiracy  being  happily  diaoovered  by 
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t]|ie  parrots,  .many  of  the  owlt,  bu2zardfly  and  cormorantSy  who 
were  employed  to  aaflassinate  the  young  eagle«  were  taken^  and 
tpme  of  them  sufiered  deaths  accordiog  to  the  laws  of  the  feathered 
kingdom;  three  cormorants  first,  and,  a  little  after,  a  cuckowy 
who  being  drawn  in  by  the  treacherous  magpies  and  jackdaws,- 
t|lree  of  the  latter  attended  them  to  the  place  of  their  exit:  and, 
cawing  to  them  in  the  old  note  of  .passive  obedience,  deluded  the 
poor.cuckows,  and  telling  them,  that,  by  vertue  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  acquired,  by  a  long  possession  of  the  steeples, 
where  no  black-bird  had  any  right  to  come,  they  were  constituted 
lawful  priests  of  the  winged  empire,  and,  therefore,  absolved  them 
from  the  false  imputation  of  guilt,  for  endeavouring  to  cut  the 
young  eagle's  throat,  for  he  was  none  of  the  birds  of  Jupiter's  nest; 
and,  though  the  beetle  had  unluckily  broke  all  the  old  eagle's  eggs, 
which  were  procreated  betwixt  him  and  the  Italian  ostrich,  yet 
there  was  a  time  coming,  when  they  would  find  a  safe  repository, . 
if  not  in  Jove's,  yet  in  St.  Peter's  lap,  and  oblige  the  pretended 
eagle,  who  was  no  other  than  a  Geneva  bird,  hatched  among  the 
•hells,  which  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  gathered  together,  as  a 
mark  of  triumph,  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  lake 
Leman;  in  the  faith  of  which,  the  two  silly  cuckows  did  chearfully 
•wallow  their  hempseed,  and  crying,  Cuckow,  Cuckow,  the  jack- 
daws answered.  Caw,  Caw,  Caw,  and  then  the  cuckows  were 
choaked;  at  which  the  loyal  birds  were  so  much  incensed,  that 
tl^ey  have  shut  up  two  of  the  jackdaws  in  a  cage,  and  are  hunting^ 
after  the  other,  which  is  fled^  so  that,  in  a  little  time,  we  may  hap 
to  see  these  jackdaws  follow  the  fate  of  the  cuckows,  while  all  the 
winsfed  empire,  from  the  imperial  eagle  to  the.wren,  are  associated 
to  defend  the  generous  young  eagle,  as  a  true  bird  of  the  imperial ' 
neat,  against  the  vulture  of  the  west,  the  overgrown  raven  of  the 
east,  the  traiterous  magpies,  jackdaws,  storks,  kites,  rooks,  ravens, 
and  cormorants,  and  the  larks,  nightingales,  and  black-birds,  do 
daily,  with  their  harmonious  notes,  celebrate  Jupiter's  praisea,  for 
pircserving  his  bekved  eagle. 


(  aw  } 
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Wim  TRY  PftOTBK  RIMBDr  TO  BBSTOHB  BBA  AKCtsirT  ORAN MMf 

WImI  C«(ktoiB  and  Mwmrf,  wbcn  Uicgr  find  the  Shij^  6nrea  hjf  a  ▼wl«ii^ 
^avncaiie  luaoogH  the  Rocks,  full  of  Le«la,  and  much  dfiaUed^  will  be  i^ 
obstfnttely  nueosible  of  tt^  Consequeace  of  idcH  Aitel  CtrewiitMicei^  a# 
■el  to  «*•  IHoir  etm,  Mid  emWaee  tBe  i^ood  KodMY«an«f  atBen^  ibt  iWr 
tiwwiUwi?  Tbi  enly  Mmm  «l  OH^lcf^  whewfcy  0iiiifliiii  ead  9m# 
Biev  •!  iMt  W  «wdttc}led  inW  •  i^t  ttvtMuf .  lAidOQ^  printod  €ic  tli« 
Author^  and  are  to  be  eotd  by  Joseph  Fox  in  Weftounster-HalU  R.  Clavbl  tdt, 
the  Peaeock  in  Fleet-Straet,  and  T.  Minton  at  the  Anchor  wider  the  Royal- 
Bmhangob  1996,    Chiarto^  contnnln|p  forty  page^ 


IT  b  not  unknown  to  the  world,  what  a  dUftait  task  n  here  rat* 
deEtaken;  aud  we  may,  without  pretence  to  theriftof  pro- 
pbecf » fbretet  bow  many,  and  wbat  aort  of  enemies,  an  fionest  man 
it  to  ^pple  witbu  m  defence  of  this  one  asefal  and  nnqtrestfoned 
priocipk,  vi^. 

That  every  happy  government  must  be  supported  by  jnst  mean«j 
and  that  state  wnicb  has  beeir  so  ht  mistaken  in  its  politickf,  as  t& 
practise  a  contrary  method^  has  always  drawn  upon  itself  its  own 
ruin  and  destruction. 

And^  vpon  this  observation,  it  has  been  granted  in  aH  ages,  that 
a  throne,  that  would  ftourish.  must  be  estabnsfaed  in  righteousness; 
but  we  never  heard  of  any  that  has  been  long  supported  by  int-* 
quiiT:  for  iniquity  itself  must  be  obliged  to  Justice;  or,  at  leas^ 
to  those  that  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  for  its  support  and  mainte- 
nance. And,  where  the  execution  of  this  fails,  all  combinations 
or  societies  of  men,  however  formed,  naturally  fiill  into  disorder 
and  dissolution. 

Now,  since  neither  the  apprehension  of  enemies,  the  power  or 
malice  of  men,  who  have  by  any  means  wriggled  themselyes  into 
the  pretended  service  of  the  government,  nor  die  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  which  is  to  beget  in  mafikind  a  belief  of  such  truths 
and  qualities,  as  this  corrupt  age  has  hardly  virtue  enough  to  put 
in  practice,  ought  to  deter  a  true  Englishman  iirom  laying  open,  as 
occasion  serves,  those  mischiefs  and  miscarriages,  whtch,  if  not 
timely  prevented,  will  overwhehn  us :  I  thought  it  an  indispensable 
duty,  to  give  these  fresh  testimonies  of  love  to  my  country,  and 
tillegiance  to  king  William>  by  rendering  both  inexcusable;  when 

'   V  .41  yia»  thr  iGtit  uUeie  ia  the  eatalogae  of  vaaqpUctt  hi  the  HarlelHi  libniyv 
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tb*  eonMQutntitl  iniMritf  ^  tlie  tibnm§,  vmi  otrmptiMit  hm 
coinplained  of,  thtll  haft  wtaotd  us  to  a  too  lalo  npfnHoM^. 

A  cMtf  means  for  tlM  prnwrratioii  of  a  tMe  or  g«oofiii»ttit  in 
good  ocdor  ii>  ttet  partkmMr  care  be  taken,  not  to  stilt  and  dia* 
oountonanco,  but  admit  and  cbemh  the  jnal  impoacfamontt»  and 
n^Monablt  accusttions^  whkb  aie  tho  nnqnetlionable  riglil  of  tho 
ittMoct  against  those,  who.  being  byassod  bj  ambitioB,  ansrico,  at 
prido,  shall  citbtr  oontraiy  to  law,  or  by  ^asionl,  and  eomipt 
practice  of  the  Um,  seek  to  invade  and  dtiboy  Ihoif  Ubortits^  pin^ 
pcrtios,  and  nativo  rights^ 

The  want  of  a  dot  and  impaHial  admimslmtiott  of  jnttlcs^  io 
this  porticulav,  has  been  the  grand  cauaoof  all  the  otneHy;  opprso* 
aion^  and  extortion  that  ha?o  so  oltoa  interrupted  the  pnUich  poac«^ 
and  now  hang  over  the  natk>n,  as  a  severe  jndgawnt, 

1  woold  not  be  misonderrtood,  as  if  1  intended  to  ftii  the  kingdom 
with  peipetnal  ckmonrs  and  infbr matione^  and  designed  to  open  m 
wide  door  of  access  for  eyerj  little  whiffler  to  akrm  the  magistsnlsV 
qviet,  with  petty  Texatioiis  eomplatnts,  and  malteions  snggestloas. 
1  abhdr  tint  sort  of  cattlo,  and  the  indalffinw  thoni>  as  nincn  aa  awji 
man  alive.  But  U  is  nnjiist  in  itself,  and  or  fald  oonatqnenoe  to  n 
govomtnent,  to  feproach  and  stigmatise  every  honest  man,  with  tho 
seandal  of  a  eoinnon  informer,  who^  oot  of  a  trae  sense  of  hit  datf » 
and  an  nnbyassed  zeal  for  his  kinff  and  ooimtry,  shall  endtnnoiir  to 
detect  the  wicked  practioea  of  sndi,  who^  by  comptly  abnsinflf  tho 
honoarahle  employnients  they  ar«  Inlf noteo  with,  dimtly  str&o  al 
the  life  and  happiness  of  both.  I  say  such  informations  at  theao 
onght  to  be  aeiisted  with  tho  enoouragement  <tf  the  magistnte ; 
espeoially  if  tho  eomplaints  are  grounded  upon  raaseoahle  oti« 
dence^  or  even  npon  probable  saspioion :  except  AMy  wii  toll  nt 
they  hav^e  made  such  geod  provision  before-hand,  to  eopply  th# 
enecottve  part  of  the  govefnmant  with  honest  and  able  oMors^ 
that  it  is  oMraHy  impossibit  for  a  man  in  ofl&oo,  to  att  against  Uo 
conscience,  or  betray  hit  trust  for  ntonty.  This  woqld  bo  good 
news  indeed,  and  at  onee  dksohtfgo  the  people  of  their  eomphdats 
and  fears,  and  etse  hit  majesty  of  the  greatest  part  of  luacata  snl 
danger. 

But  aks !  out  prcient  circnmstaneea  afbfd  ut  apparent  roatano 
to  beliove  the  contrary )  aftd  the  ovili  and  dlsastevi^  that  hoot  em^ 
timaUy  attindtd  us,  take  atray  tho  verv  pMtepee^  or  nmbmge  ei 
any  excuse  whatever.  Thii  is  io«  wlhle  tob^  detiiodi  when  Am 
dii^osal  of  trust  and  power,  in  too  many  placet  in  the  aovernmone 
it  set  to  sale  to  tho  highest  bidder ;  o^,  what  is  as  bad,  hastowsid 
upon  fkvouriteB;  of  private  minions,  ttioogh  nover  so  unqoaMled} 
many  offices  being  only  to  be  ohtainod  by  menej :  whieh  mfaatoao 
practice  intails  these  two  fatal  calamities  upon  th^  natioo^  tho  vitey 
souroe  and  spring  of  unavoidaMo  miscMef  and  diterder:  for,  by 
this  meant,  many  persons,  ultorW  InoapaUe  of  ^b^rtniivgittg  tkm 
duty  of  the  empitymonts  they  hob>  by  vertno  ef  a  strong  pttM^ 
though  never  so  weak  eapaoity,  aro  admitted  into  sueii  part  ef  thft 
puhli<dc  administration^  where  this  ignorance  and  inability  render 
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ttem  wholly  anserriceable,  and  consequently  truBi  notoriomljF 
iiiiiiiOBDa|{:ed,  to  the  f^vernment'A  irreparable  prejudice. 

And,  though  we  will  suppose  some  purchaser  to  be  fitly  qualified, 

«nd  of  honest  principles,  yet,  by  reason  of  this  heavy  fine  for  hia 

admission,  he  Ufs  under  the  daily  temptation  of  stretching  the  duty 

of  his  office,  in  raising  his  fees  to  re-advance  hi»  purchase  money. 

By  which  means,  too  many  places,  wherein  the  honour  of  the  trust* 

with  a  moderate  salary,  would  oherwise  be  an  ample  gratification, 

are  now  become  a  perfect  mart  of  uf:ury  and  interest ;  with  thia 

farther  inconvenience,  that  all  the  sub-ministers  and  inferior  officera 

lying  under  their  master's  circumstances,  being  wholly  swayed  by 

lucre  and  profit,  are  likewise  exposed  to  the  very  same  temptationa 

in  their  lower  class  of  trust.    And  what  is  still  more  calamitous, 

their  inisdemeanora  and  faults  must  be  but  very  slenderly  in* 

apected,  or,  at  best,  but  mildly  punished,  lest  otherwise  you  atnke 

at  the  ofiender^s  farm,  I  may  see  his  fee-simple,  his  downright  pur- 

diase  and  penny-worth. 

This  is  dcflouring  the  viigin  purity  of  justice,  checking  and  cttri>* 
ing  her  in  the  noblest  exercises  of  her  dominion,  and  administering 
a  plausible  colour  for  defending  injustice,  bribery,  extortion,  and 
Oppression*  But  to  double  and  treble  the  value,  to  manage  them 
for  the  best  advantage  to  the  seller,  and  put  him  upon  the  rack  of 
improvement  too ;  what  is  it  but  to  bespeak  the  unfittest  men, 
either  through  want  of  honesty  or  experience,  that  can  be  mat 
with  to  manage  those  affairs  and  places,  in  which  justice  and  rea- 
son require  the  most  upright  and  judicious  persons  ? 

But  that  the  deformity,  as  well  as  iniquity  of  such  an  abomin- 
able practice,  niay  become  more  odious,  by  being  made  mor« 
risible  and  contpicuous,  though  there  are  too  many  other  griev- 
ances in  the  nation  to  be  lamented,  for  brevity  sake,  we  shall  make 
some  particular  remarks,  and  commence  our  reflexions  from  the 
honourable  city  of  London,  the  gprand  pattern,  by  whose  measuica 
smaller  corporations  are  apt  to  make  their  prece^nts. 

Inexpressible  are  the  daily  complaints  and  mischiefs,  that  arise 
through  the  excessive  straining  and  advancing  the  exorbitant  fees 
of  counsellors,  attomies,  clerks,  serjeants,  gaolers,  and  other 
officers  in  this  city,  by  reason  of  the  too  frequent,  malicious,  and 
impertinent  actions,  and  general  corruption  among  -them:  oc* 
easioned  chiefly  by  their  being  forced  to  buy  their  plaOea  with 
money,  without  regard  to  merit :  for  never  any  man  came  int^  an 
office  by  the  mediation  of  his  gold,  but  he  was  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise bia  authority  wickedly.  He  that  buys  must  sell,  or  he  losca 
by  the  bargain ;  which  makes  the  puUic  <^ces  to  be  like  briars,  to 
which  sheep  repairing  for  shelter,  must  unavoidably  be  fon^  te 
part  with  some  of  their  fleece. 

Now  to  consider  the  conaeqnencei,  and  those  very  pemicioua 
ones,  of  such  purchase,  we  wiU  begin  with  the  segeant,  who,  at 
this  time,  pays  the  sheriff*  near  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  place, 
Hialrue,  it  ttta  been  at  a  ftr  lower  rate,  u  well  aa  $U  ethev.phcc^ 


bM  ihe  priceft  rise,  as  tbe  world  cJegenerateSy  and  consequeotlv 
corruptions  improve  and  increase. 

^  W^%  suppose,  here  is  five  hundred  pounds  given  for  a  jplace  for 
hft,  which  at  seven  years  purchase^  the  customary  value  of  a  lifi^ 
buys  seventy  pounds  per  annum  in  a  dead  rent  upon  land,  wher^ 
th^  pvrchaser  has  no  more  to  do,  than  receive  his  annual  revenue^ 
ap  the  money  becomes  due.     But,  in  a  place  or  office  purchased^ 
vi^iere  (here  is  constant  toil,  attendance^  and  business  to  supply 
^at  office,  it  is  modestly  computed,  that  a  man  ought  in  all  reason 
yiki  equity  to  make  double  as  much  per  annum  of  his  money,  ai| 
ma  lazy  annuity.    So  that,  for  his  five  hundred  pounds,  asei^-^ 
jeant  seems  to  have  a  justifiable  pretension  to  get  about  a  hundred 
ajad:  fifty  pounds  a  year,  a  very  round  income,  for  a  man  that^  in. 
iHt  post,  is  sworn  but  a  varlet ;  an  income  much  larger  than  ihat 
of :'many  an  honest  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  quality,  with  a 
much  fairer  blazon  in  his  coat  of  arms,  than  a  blood  sucking  ser-^, 
jeant.    This  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  is  three  pounds 
a-week,iabout  ten  shillings  a  day;  and  how  must  the  seijeant  raise 
this  money  ?  If  by  taking  only  the  now  customary  fees  of  his  offic^^, , 
Midlowecrin  court,  y\z»  half  a  crown  for  every  arrest,  and  no  more,, 
0f  which  hia  yeoman^  who  gives  above  two  hundred  pounds  for  his 
place,  goes  one  third  snack  with  him ;  by  consequence,  he  must 
arresa  six  men  every  day  one  with  another,  all  the  year  round,  to 
raise  the  profits  of  his  purchase  money,  viz.  ten  shillings,  per  dion,  .^ 
for»his  own  ^hare.  ^ 

But,  supposing  this  seijeant  instead  of  six  arrests  in  one  day, 
does  not  make  aMve  six,  and  half  six  more  in  the  whole  week,  and 
a  good  week'«  work  too ;  how  must  the  niouey  rise  then  ?  Instead  of 
half-crowns  firom  the  poor  prisoners,  here  must  be  half-pounds,  and . 
whole  ponnds  too,  extorted  for  civility  money,  as  they  call  it,  and 
sevaral  oibet  unreasonable  pretences  and  demands,  to  make  up  the 
sun. 

And  what,  I  pray,  are  the  consequences  of  these  pounds  so  ea^ 
totted^  iJnIy  this :  the  poor  debtor  is  so  much  the  less  enabled  to 
satisfy  bis  creditor's  just  debt  itself;  and  all  by  such  unwarrant- 
able extortions,  from  the  serjoant  first,  and  then  from  the  gaoler 
aft)trwards>  not  only  to  the  intire  defrauding  the  creditor,  but 
mafty  times  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  poor  prisoner,  that  peridies  in 
gadi  iitider  no  other  load. 

Who  then  (the  case  thus  fairly  stated)  lays  all  this  oppression 
upon-  a  poor  debtor }  The  serjeant  and  gaoler  ?  No ;  but  Mr.  Sheriff, 
thai  sells  them  their  places :  for  they,  good  men,  do  no  move  than 
raise  tbe  eflPects  and  perquisites  answerable  to  their  own  fiiir  pur- 
thtm  penny^ 

•If  the  common  right  of  Meum  and  Tuum  thus  manifestly  «u0en, 
by  the  credkoT^s  ^ant  of  his  legal  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  these 
arrevt  -or  imprisonment  extortions ;  do  the  sergeant  and  gaolar  ob*  . 
itnict  that  Ti^t  ?  Wot  in  the  least    Mr.  SheriiF  has  borrsfwed  « 
round,  turn  of  inoney  of  the  seijeant  and  yeoman  for  their  aA*  , 
mission,  mnid  their  great  city  lofds  and  aNistars  possibly  aix  times 
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as  much  of  the  gaoler ;  and  therefore  their  tallies  and  loans  mncrt 
be  satisfied  first. 

If  a  poor  prisoner^  through  such  extorted  sums,  is  reduced  t» 
starving  in  gaol,  are  his  catch-poles  and  turnkeys  in  fault?  No, 
not  they.  For  their  head  office  jabbers,  their  great  sales-mastera 
have  squeesed  first,  and  it  is  their  turn  to  squeese  next.  In  fine, 
the  face  of  the  poor  is  ground,  but  the  seijeants,  gaolers,  attornies, 
&c.  only  turn  the  grind -stone,  the  grind*stone  itself  is  the  magis- 
trate. 

The  keeper's  place  of  Newgate  was  lately  sold  for  35001.  Now 
upon  such  a  prodigious  sum  paid  only  for  the  head  tyrant's  juris- 
diction of  those  stone  walls,  and  iron  grates ;  considering  likewise 
the  numerous  turnkeys,  sutlers,  and  all  his  sub -janizaries,  to  be  all 
fed  and  fattened  also  from  the  fees  of  their  lower  post^  what  an- 
nual income  must  that  one  gaol  raite,  and  how  raise,  to  answer 
such  a  saucy  purchase !  Why  truly  thus : 

First,  for  the  criminal  prisoners : 

If  a  thief,  or  house  breaker,  would  get  unloaded  of  so  many 
pounds  of  iron,  or  purchase  a  sleeping  hole,  a  little  free  from  ver- 
min, or  with  wholesome  air  enough  to  keep  his  lungs  from  being 
choaked  up,  he  must  raise  those  extravagant  sums  to  pay  for  it,  as 
can  no  ways  be  furnished  but  from  theft  and  vice,  supplied  by  his 
jades  or  brother  rogues  abroad,  who  must  rob  or  whore,  to  support 
him  even  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Nay,  instead  of 
employing  their  time  in  amendment  of  life,  and  a  religious  pre- 
paration tor  their  tryal,  they  are  forced  to  drink,  riot,  and  game, 
to  curry  favour  with  the  gaoler,  and  support  his  luxury. 

Xhus  a  gaol,  which  should  be  a  check  to  roguery  and  wickedness, 
in  a  high  measure,  by  its  extortion  and  oppression,  encourages  it. 

And  next,  for  the  poor  debtor  committed  thither  (for  it  is  the 
county  gaol)  he  receives  much  the  like  severe  treatment  and  hard- 
ships :  for  extortion  and  oppression,  like  the  grave,  make  bo  dis- 
tinction. 

Now  let  us  enquire  by  what  right  the  magistrates  sell  that 
keeper's  place,  together  with  those  of  Ludgate  and  the  Compters. 
It  is  well  known  that  those  places,  as  well  as  all  others,  were  for- 
merly given  gratis.  Now,  it  they  had  then  any  inherent  powfr  of 
selling  them,  it  is  presumed  that  the  then  magistrates  were  not  so 
extravagantly  generous  to  part  with  such  a  considerable  feather  in 
the  city  cap  for  nothing,  provided  they  bad  a  title  to  sell.  Then, 
as  they  took  nothing,  so  we  may  reasonably  presume  they  could 
rightfully  demand  nothing  for  them. 

By  what  pretension  then  does  the  chair  demand  it  now  ?  We 
know  of  no  donation  or  concession  granted  by  law  to  intitle  them 
to  such  a  sale.  And,  without  such  a  donation,  it  is  all  but  in- 
croachment,  iniquity,  injustice,  and  usurpation,  where  there  waa 
DO  original  or  fundamental  claim  to  warrant  and  introduce  their 
pretensions :  nay  it  is  expressly  against  the  commands  of  God,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  as  is  here  made  appear. 

•  Now  for  the  effects  of  this  corruption^  bow  often  have  the  la* 
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fcring  prisoners  remonstrated  against  all  this  cruelty,  and  peti- 
tioned the  magistracy  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  a  re- 
trenchment of  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a  gaol  ?  But  all  their 
prayers  have  either  never  been  heard,  or  never  minded.  For  the 
magistracy  is  deaf  to  such  a  work  of  reformation,  by  reason  his 
own  interest  is  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  therefore  the  abuses 
and  oppressions  of  the  gaoler  (who  not  only  repays  himself,  but 
acquires  oflen-times  a  great  estate  to  boot)  are  still  connived  at. 

Having  been  thus  more  particular  in  the  gaoler's  and  seijeant's 
case,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  himself  to  judge,  what  no  less  hard 
measures  we  daily  groan  under,  without  relief  from  counsellors, 
attomies,  and  clerks,  &c.  in  their  sphere  of  law,  when  about  15001. 
is  paid  for  a  city  council  or  attorney's  place  (and  divers  other  of« 
ficers)  which,  by  the  same  fore>mentioned  proportion  of  annual 
advantage,  must  raise  near  5001.  per  annum  to  balance  the  ex- 
cessive price  they  pay.  for  them.  And,  though  they  live  at  very 
extravagant  rates,  yet,  if  they  enjoy  their  places  any  considerable 
time,  they  leave  great  estates  behind  them. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  purchased  cruelty  grows  bold,  and 
plumes  itself  in  its  extortion,  l)eing  not  only  countenanced,  but 
justified  by  the  magistrate,  who  raises  the  value  of  an  unlawful 
sale,  because  he  finds  a  numerous  sort  of  people  thriving  and  doing 
well,  by  living  and  doing  ill.  It  is  example  that  corrupts  us  all : 
for  how  commonly  do  the  under-officers,  gaolers,  &c.  excuse  their 
barbarity,  and. unreasonable  exactions,  in  alledging  that  they  have 
no  other  way  to  make  up  the  interest  of  their  purchase  money  ?  So 
that  they  are  hereby  forced  to  lay  the  whole  design  of  their  ad- 
vantage upon  the  calamities  of  the  miserable ;  which  inhumanity  is 
too  frequently  connived  at  by  the  magistrate,  suffering  justice  to  be 
over-ruled  by  the  persuasion  of  many  golden  temptations.  A  de- 
generate and  unworthy  practice !  quite  contrary  to  the  ofiice  of  a 
good  magistrate,  whose  duty  and  glory  consist  in  curbing  the 
growth  of  oppression,  retrenching  exorbitances,  and  in  searing 
away  the  proud,  flesh  of  rapine  and  violence,  and  not  in  selling 
impunity  to  the  evil-doer. 

It  is  this  alone  that  steels  and  case-hardens  a  gaoler's  conscience 
against  all  pity  and  remorse,  giving  him  the  confidence  to  demand 
extortionary  ^es  and  racked  chamber-rent  from  his  prisoners,  or 
else  crowding  them  into  holes,  dungeons,  and  common-sides  (de- 
signedly made  more  nasty,  to  terrify  the  prisoner,  who  for  pre- 
servation of  his  life  IS  thereby  forced  to  part  with  his  money ;  or) 
there  to  be  devoured  by  famine  and  diseases. 

This  makes  him  let  his  tap-houses  at  such  prodigious  rates,  that, 
where  poor  people  ought  to  have  the  best  and  cheapest,  they  have 
the  worst  in  quality,  and  smallest  in  quantity,  at  excessive  prices* 
A\ao  farming  his  beds  to  mere  harpies,  and  his  great  key  to  such 
pieces  of  imperious  cruelty,  as  are  the  worst  of  mankind,  to  the 
eternal  reproach  of  the  city's  honour,  and  scandal  of  the  Christian 
religion,  while  the  bloated  patron  himself,  all  the  while,  maintains 
his  family  in  pride^  and  an  imperious  wife,  or  perhaps  impudent 
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mistreis,  in  excesn  and  luxury,  with  what  he  hiM  nnconieionably 
drained  from  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate.  But  see  I  pray,  whither 
will  not  these  lewd  and  infamous  precedents  at  last  lead  us,  when 
even  the  common  hang^man,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  these  ex- 
amples^ will  scarcely  give  a  malefactor  a  cast  of  his  office  without 
a  bribe,  very  formally,  forsooth,  demanding  his  fees,  and  higgling 
too,  as  nicely  with  him,  as  if  he  was  going  to  do  him  some  mighty 
favour  ? 

I  will  appeal  now  to  the  tribunal  of  justice  itself,  by  what  law 
or  what  authority,  not  claiming  under  the  bad  title  of  HRezoX  cus- 
tom, any  sherifif;  who  is  the  immediate  gaoler  himself,  ana  ought 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  prove  by  reciting  the  law)  to  receive  the 
prisoner  gratis  into  custody,  can  so  ui^justlv  presume  to  sell  the 
deputation  of  any  man's  liberty  and  life  to  the  countroul  of  sordid 
aY)d  imperious  avarice?  I  would  fain  know  by  what  surmise  of 
common  sense  (and  it  would  be  very  hard,  if  common  law  atid 
common  sense  should  not  agree)  a  keeper  of  a  prison  can  demand 
a  recompence  or  fee  of  a  prisoner  for  detaining  him  in  prison. 

Tbere  h  an  admission  fee,  he  cries ;  as  if  any  person  can  de» 
serve  a  reward  for  opening  the  door  of  tnisery  and  destruction  to 
bis  neighbour  and  common  friebd :  for  being  so  ciril  as  to  admit 
hitn  into  the  horrid  grave  and  abyss  of  imj^risonment. 

Inhere  is  a  dismission  fee  too:  as  if  it  were  reasonable  to  demand 
money  for  letting  him  go,  whom  the  law  has  set  fret. 

Abundance  of  such  absurdities  must  of  necessity  fbltow;  tb 
^hich  no  law  of  God  or  man,  nof  no  senie  or  feason,  can  afford 
the  least  shadow  or  pret^t  of  countenance  (nay  they  all  forbid  and 
condemn  it)  besides  that  unanswerable  one  before-mentioned,  viz. 
that  the  officers  buy  their  places,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  in 
them  they  should  make  the  best  of  them. 

But  let  that  be  once  remedied,  and  the  wholte  Babel  superstruc* 
ture,  erected  upon  so  abominable  a  foundation,  will  soon  tumble 
down,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all  good  men,  the  infinite  honour 
of  the  city  magistrates,  the  comfortable  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  long  desired  triumph  and  restoration  Of  banished  justice  and 
charity. 

Now  for  a  due  redress  of  all  those  crying  mischiefs,  what  could  be 
more  easily  reformed  ? 

For  instance,  if  the  council,  attorney,  clerk,  serjeant,  gaoler,  &:c. 
had  their  places  gratis,  the  very  retrenchments  of  their  exorbitant 
fees  would  be  a  favour  radier  than  grievance ;  for,  whilst  the  one 
keeps  his  hundreds  in  his  pockets,  and  the  other  his  thousands,  he 
is  neither  under  the  temptation,  nor  want  of  extortion.  This  estab* 
lished  fee  would  not  only  be  enough  for  his  maintenance,  but  be  in- 
finitely more  to  his  ease  and  satisfaction.  For  in  this  case  he  would 
lie  under  no  care,  or  necessity,  to  fetch  op  the  large  sums  given  for 
his  place.  Which,  till  recovered,  are  reckoned  as  so  much  bread  taken 
out  of  his  children's  mouths. 

Besides,  a  moderate  peit^uisite  in  an  office,  that  comes  Jiree  fWnm  a 
kind  patr6o's  gift,  is  gratefully  received,  whilst,  on  the  coniraiy, 
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Aem  it  no  thanks  owing  to  a  purcbasei  tho'  with  never  so  large  pro- 
fits; Bttt>  abore  all,  every  man  would  be  then  naturally  careful  of 
a  legal  discharge  of  his  trust,  because  he  holds  by  the  tenure  of  a 
QtMMi  dm  «e  bene  geseerit,  vix.  As  long  as  he  does  honestly  demean 
himself:  and  lies  liable  to  be  turned  out  for  misdemeanors,  when 
neither  the  patron,  or  lord  he  holds  from,  would  uphold  him  in  in- 
justice, nor  indeed  could  he  himself  reasonably  complain  of  being 
punished  for  it 

And  lastly.  What  could  the  city  speak  more  magniBcent  in  his- 
tory, than  to  bestow  her  places  upon  good  men,  some  of  her  own 
members,  unfortunately  fallen  to  decay,  who  would  naturally  be 
content  with  the  lawful  and  modest  gains  of  their  employment?  on 
thecontrary,  what  more  dishonourable  than  to  sell  her  poor  citizens 
to  be  dilaniated  and  macerated  by  the  hand  of  injustice;  and  for 
money  to  mrice  slaughter  houses  and  shambles  of  her  houses  of  re- 
straint, which  were  built  at  the  city's  charge  ?  for  a  city,  so  fairly 
dedced  with  the  jewels  of  freedom  and  privilege,  to  sell  the  last  re- 
mains of  a  prisoner's  comfort  ?  for  in  selling  a  gaoler's  place,  &c.  it 
sells  the  liberty,  the  estate,  the  person,  nay  the  very  life  of  the  pri- 
aoner  under  his  jurisdiction :  seeing  that,  through  the  cruelty  of  the 
prison-keepers,  such  great  numbers  of  poor  people  have  been  strips 
ped  to  their  naked  skin,  and,  when  all  was  gone,  have  been  suffoca- 
ted in  holes  and  dungeons,  to  the  loss  of  many  of  their  lives,  disho- 
nour of  our  nation,  and  scandal  of  the  christian  religion. 

For  is  it  not,  think  ye,  a  ffoodly  sight,  to  behold  the  tears  of  the. 
poor  congealed  by  a  frost  of  neglected  charity  and  injustice,  into  a 
pearl  glittering  in  the  ears  of  such  or  such  a  lady  ?  to  see  the  scar- 
let of  the  receiver's  magistracy  dyed  with  the  blood  of  helpless  inno- 
cents, or  the  purchase  of  extortion  ?  and,  to  see  some,  that  ought  to 
be  the  chief  punishers  of  iniquity,  drinkmg  healths  of  foi^tful  plen- 
ty in  hundred  pound  goblets,  the  price  of  their  own  infamy? 

One  considerable  advantage  that  would  follow  the  so  much  de- 
sired prevention  of  the  sale  of  places  is,  that  the  civil  government 
would  not  find  her  oflices  so  overstocked  with  her  mortal  and  impla- 
cable enemies,  I  mean  such  as,  in  the  late  reigns,  employed  their  ut- 
most power  in  introducinff  upon  the  nation  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
niek  sway ;  and,  since  this  revolution,  have  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
the  kingdom's  true  interest  and  welfare. 

Is  it  not  an  indelible  reproach  to  the  government  to  see  so  many 
of  her  o€lces  now  filled  and  supplied  with  those  very  men,  who,  for 
aaveral  years  together,  were  throwing  dirt  in  her  face,  and  ridiculing 
and  deriding  the  constitutioii  itself?  neither  have  they  yet,  though 
employed  by  the  government,  given  any  evidence  of  their  change  of 
principles,  but  retain  still  the  same  sentiments  and  inclination  to 
serve  their  old  master,  as  they  frequently  call  him,  when  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  presents  itself  on  his  behalf!  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  these  vipers  thus  every  where  croud  themselves  into  plactt  of 
trust,  for  any  other  purpose,  but  only  to  carry  on  the  same  designs 
ckndestinelv,  which  they  found  they  had  not  power  enough  to  ef<r 
fiect  opexdjt  It  is,  indeed,  their  maiter-piece impolicy;  an4  that 
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wbich  has  done  their  cursed  cftuse  more  service  than  all  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  faction  could  otherwise  he  ever  ahle  to  accorapo 
lish :  by  this  means,  the  king  and  parliament's  endeavours  have  been 
so  contmually  disappointed,  our  publick  undertakings,  embarrassed, 
our  councils  discovered,  and  designs  defeated.  Thus  does  the  go- 
vernment indiscernibly  receive  her  mortal  wound  from  the  very  hand 
she  nourishes,  who,  under  the  hypocritical  mask  of  serving  her  inte- 
rest, strikes  her  to  the  very  heart. 

And,  in  fine,  it  is  by  this  door  only  that  men,  of  whatever  deno* 
mination,'  are  admitted  into  a  government  And  this  consideration 
is  of  greater  importance  than  most  are  aware  of:  for,  as  it  is  a  cer- 
tain  inlet  to  unavoidable  dangers,'  which  every  prudent  state  would 
endeavour  to  prevent,  so  it  reflects  on  the  wisdom  of  our  government, 
to  buffer  the  safety  of  their  persons,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  subjects,  to  be  exposed  to  the  lust  and  malice  of  every  rich  and 
villanous  purchaser. 

Another  inconvenience,  that  follows  the  allowance  of  what  is  here 
complained  'H,  is :  that  not  only  many  of  the  king's  enemies  are  let 
into  nlaces  of  trufet,  but,  what  is  more  deplorable,  many  of  his  real 
friends  are  utterly  locked  out.  lliere  are  several,  even  in  this  city, 
who  have  given  ^^iich  instances  of  their  afiection  to  his  miyesty,  and 
firm  adherence  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, as  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  doubt  or  question;  whQ» 
partly  by  their  expences  in  ^e^ving  the  publick,  and  partlv  by  other 
occasional  accidents,  are  reduced  almost  to  insupportable  necessi- 
ties. Now,  is  it  noi  inhuman,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  to  suffer  to 
many  honeJ^t,  well  affected  persons  to  starve  for  want  of  employment 
(who  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  any  of  the  meanest  offices  for  a  mere 
livelihood  and  subsistence)  only  because  their  pockets  are  not  large 
enough  to  purchase  that,  to  which  their  virtues  and  abilities  had  be* 
fore  given  them  an  unquestionable  right  and  claim  ?  Is  not  this  suf- 
ficient to  discourage  any  man  from  deserving  well  of  a  government, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  her  friends  and  enemies,  bat 
indifferently  sells  her  favours  to  the  fairest  chapman? 

The  prodigious  multiplication  of  officers,  also,  is  no  inconsiderable 
grievance  of  the  publick,  and  the  natural  result  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  feelling  of  offices.  For,  when  the  superiors  have  once  tasted 
the  sweets  of  this  sort  of  dealing,  they  are  easily  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  business  may  better  be  dispatched  by  more  hands,  and 
so  unnecessary  officers  are  trumped  up,  as  often  as  they  have  oc- 
casion to  give  a  portion  with  a  daughter,  or  match  a  son,  or  want 
to  make  up  a  sum,  to  purchase  the  remaining  part,  perhaps,  of  a 
poor  client's  estate,  afier  the  former  has  been  spent  in  council's 
fees,  and  paying  the  extravagant  and  exacted  fees  and  charges  of 
their  several  courts  and  offices. 

And,  by  this  means,  all  the  numerous  officers  belonging  tp,  and 
depending  on  the  law,  who  were  at  first,  no  doubt,  designed  for 
the  service  of  the  publick,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  now,  by  this 
lewd  toleration  of  the  i»uying  and  aelUng  of  places,  become  ao 
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desperately  wicked,  that  they  seemed  to  be  joined  in  unanimous 
and  direct  conspiracy  to  rob  and  defraud  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
violate  all  the  rules  of  justice  and  g^d  policy. 

But,  though  we  have  been  so  earnest  and  vehement  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed  prisoners/ &c»  yet,  let  us  not  altoge- 
ther pass  by,  without  some  just  reflexions,  the  heinous  injustice  that 
is  every  day  done  to  the  poor,  and  helpless  people  at  liberty. 

There  is  one  remark  that  we  have  made,  that  very  well  deserves 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  consideration  of  the  magistracy  of  th^ 
honourable  city  of  London  ;  it  is  this.  Before  this  city  was  so  mise- 
rably overspread  with  corruption  and  covetousness,  it  was  a  custom 
Bo  less  honourable  in  its  institution,  than  extremely  useful  and  cbris- 
tian  in  its  end,  for  the  two  and  fifty  companies,  to  have  their  parti- 
cular granaries,  where  they  used  to  store  up  great  quantities  of 
sea-coal,  and  thousands  of  quarters  of  corp,  which  were  bought 
with  the  charity  of  those  who  were  brought  upon  the  livery,  the 
company  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  receipt,  with  a  promise, 
Thatj^  if  ever  they  should  be  reduced  to  want,  they  should  have  the 
Talue  of  the  money  laid  down  in  com  and  coals,  gratis ;  which  fund 
fras  mightily  advanced  by  many  dying  persons  bequests,  and  le- 
gacies, and  the  fines  of  aldermen,  sheriife,  livery-men,  and  others, 
which  annually  amounted  to  vast  sums. 

This  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  whole  city,  both  rich  and 
poor:  for  boyine  these  commodities,  when  cheapest,  and  going  to 
market  with  reaay  money,  they  were  obliged,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to 
sell  them  ont  to  the  poor  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Which  com- 
mendable practice  has  been,  for  several  years,  discontinued  to  the 
unspeakable  prejudice  and  disservice  of  the  poor,  many  of  whom, 
by  neglect  of  so  good  a  custom,  are  reduced  even  to  starving  in 
winter,  and  times  of  scarcity,  yet  the  said  money  is  still  exacted,  as 
due  by  law,  and  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  inexpressible  advantage  of  this  laudable  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  custom  is  further  evidenced  in  the  frequent  scarcity  of 
com :  for,  since  the  city  and  suburbs  have  near  doubly  increased  the 
Munber  of  inhabitants;  and  the  com  now  coming  into  the  hands  of 
a  verv  few  factors,  and  several  notorious  hucksters,  most  of  them  Jo- 
seph^ brethren,  there  being,  in  all,  rarely  a  month%  and  sometimes 
a  week's,  store  in  London :  so  that,  upon  contrary  winds,  frosts, 
want  of  convoys,  or  any  other  true  or  pretended  reasons,  they  un- 
justly raise  the  market  upon  the  poor,  on  purpose  to  improve  their 
own  profit,  although  there  be  enough  in  the  nation ;  an  inconveni* 
enee  th«  4:ity  seldom  suffered  under  in  those  charitable  times, 
when  the  abovementioned  custom  was  duly  observed  and  prac- 
tised. 

The  same  may  be  affirmed  in  the  case  of  coals,  &c.  And  this, 
as  well  as  the  other,  was  an  advantage  likewise  to  the  sellers,  who 
w«se  under  no  apprehension  of  having  their  goods'  lie  upon  their 
hands,  because  they  were  sure  to  come  loaeertain,  though  not 
Mwayi  an  equal  market,  which  kept  the  plough  continually  going, 
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and  the  collier's  ships  sailing»tothe  vast  improvemeiil  afpafigatiwiu 
and  the  general  Fatisfaction  of  the  nation. 

And  this  contagion,  like  the  fretting  leprosy,  has  spread  itself 
over  all  the  petty  corporations  and  companies  in  this  city,  where 
they  daily  exact  extravagant  sums  cf  money  from  the  suhjccl* 
taking  sometime  sixteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  shillings ;  and 
oftentimes  much  more,  for  the  admittance  of  every  freeman,  where- 
as, by  the  statute  of  22  H.  VlU.  cap.  40,  they  are  to  receive  but 
three  shillings  and  four-pence  for  the  entry  of  a  freeman,^  and  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  entry  of  an  apprentice. 

But,  which  is  much  worse  and  grievous,  are  the  arbitrary  ao^ 
prodigious  fines,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  pounds,  more  or  less^ 
which  they  squeese  out  of  their  members,  for  coming  on  the  livery, 
and  for  places  of  stewards,  assistants,  master-wardens,  and  divers 
other  offices,  to  the  intolerable  oppression  of  poor  citizens,  and  to 
their  utter  ruin :  contrary  to  thpse  most  ancient  and  excellent  laws 
of  de  tallagio  non  eoncedendo,  the  petition  of  right,  &c.  intended 
for  the  great  bulwarks  and  barriers  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  people  of  England* 

lliis  corruption  has  likewise  crept  into  lesser  societies,  even  into 
the  parishes  where  the  parsons,  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  the  rest 

of  those  parochial  officers,  exercise  the  greatest  injustica  imagina* 
ble,  in  taking  excessive  and  arbitrary  sums  of  money,  far  burying 
in  churches  and  churchyards;  and  for  christenings  and  marriages; 
and  also  in  taxine  and  exacting  money  on  pretence  of  relieving  tba 
poor,  with  a  true  design,  at  the  same  time,  to  expend  it  in  luxury, 
&c.  and  forget  the  miseries  of  their  afflicted  neighbours. 

A  kin  to  these  iniquities  is  that  of  the  city's  farming  out  tbe 
markets  at  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whilst  the 
farmers  have  made  the  burden  intolerable  to  the  people  by  extor* 
tion  and  oppression ;  and  most  unconscionably  swelled  the  incomo 
to  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  has  lately  been  fully 
proved  against  Ithem,  at  the  instance  and  pains  of  divers  welUa^ 
fected  citizens.  Thus  is  the  right  and  interest  of  the  poor  and  needy 
fiurmed  out  to  a  parcel  of  unmerciful  harpies,  and  vultures,  tbe  in- 
human  mimsters  of  cruelty  and  violence. 

The  case  of  the  orphans  also  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  si« 
lence.  We  question  whether  there  has  yet  been  repentance  enough 
testified,  sufficient  restoration  made,  to  clear  them  from  the  guilt 
of  such  horrible  injustice.  We  shall  but  just  touch  the  point,  be- 
cause it  is  so  well  known  already.  Was  it  not  scandalous,  as  well 
as  abominably  sinful,  and  injurious,  for  the  city  to  assume  a  right 
to  force  the  estates  of  deceased  citizens  into  tbeif  own  hands,  as 
guardians  to  the  poor  orphans,  and  others :  And,  when  they  had 
got  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  into  their  custody  and 
dutches,  unrighteously  refused  to  pay  the  monies  where  they  be- 
came di&e,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  great  numbers  of  distressed  children 
(gittat  part  of  whom  have  been  forced  to  take  extravagant  courses 
to  maintain  themselvesi  having  been  necassitatcd  to  sell  Iheir 
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tertM  to  men  of  money  at  very  small  and  inconsiderable  rates)  tbey 
afterwards  pretending  to  make  atonement,  by  procuring'  an  act 
of  parliament,  as  is  well  known,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  personal 
estates  in  London  Ibr  ever?  We  pray  God  they  may  repent  ana 
find  mercy. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  abuses  committed  in  several 
other  offices  throughout  the  kingdom^that  we  have  principally  con* 
fined  ourselves  to  represent  the  mismanagement  of  some  of  those  in 
the  city  of  London,  but  only  to  avoid  the  being  too  voluminous : 
these  few  papers  would  have  swelled  into  many  folio's,  if  particu- 
lar notice  bsld  been  taken  of  all  the  corruptions  and  miscarriages 
under  which  the  nation  groans,  and  by  >vhich  our  publick  afiairt 
have  so  miserably  sufiered,  and  been  so  treacherously  defeated. 

Besides,  our  tenderness,  in  launching  out  further  into  these 
troidried  waters,  has  been  directed  by  this  consideration,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  places  and  offices  not  here  mentioned  (who  have,  by 
their  sinister  practices,  prejudiced  the  interest,  or  obstructed 
the  happiness  of  the  present  setdement)  may,  by  contemplat- 
ing the  deformity  and  evil  attendances  of  the  city  exorbi- 
tant corruptions,  be  timely  made  sensible  of  their  sin,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  some  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  the 
kingdom,  as  an  atonement  and  expiation  of  their  crying  guilt. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  made  it  undeniably  apparent  from  what 
grounds  our  calamities  and  mischiefs  have  spruns^,  and  by  what 
means  they  have  continued  their  daBy  progress  to  that  fatal  heigh th 
We  now  so  justly  complain  of,  and  which  requires  all  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  government  to  restram  and 
remedy.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  golden  key  alone,  or  the  favours  of 
unjust  partiality,  that  little  or  no  regard  has  been  had  to  in- 
dustry and  merit :  That  the  halt  and  blind,  and,  what  is  worse, 
oftentimes  the  malicious,  have  been  let  into  the  knowledge  and 
managrement  of  our  publick  affiiirs,  whilst  the  able  and  honest,  for 
want  of  that  poweiful  charm,  are  shamefully  excluded  and  con^ 
lemned. 

The  sale  of  offices  it  a  practice  so  infamous,  that  it  has  been 
eondemned  and  detested  by  the  beat  men,  and  best  governments  in 
nfl  ages,  as  a  cursed  omen,  foreboding  the  certain  and  inevitable 
destruction  o^  that  state,  where  it  has  been  in  the  least  tolerated 
and  connived  at.  It  is  a  shackling  justice  herself,  a  direct  usur- 
pation upon  the  native  and  incontestable  rights  of  mankind,  and 
giving  a  publick  license  for  the  exercise  of  extortion  and  bribery. 

If  we  at  all  valued  ourselves  as  Christians  (but  that  great  name  is 
too  much  become  a  mere  cant  or  term  of  art  to  flatter  ourselvesi 
and  impose  upon  the  credulous)  our  holy  religion  would  sufficiei^tjy 
inform  us  of  the  sinfulness  and  dancer  of  this  abominable  prac* 
tioe;  What  dreadful  judgments  has  tne  God  of  impartial  justice 
thmidered  out  against  the  sale  of  publick  justice,  or  its  depen- 
denciet^  What  excessive  and  astonishing  penalties  has  he  threat* 
ened  upon  all  manner  of  extortion  ?  Kay,  so  severe  are  the  terrible 
d^unciationt  of  hii  wrat^  poured  out  upon  all  that  shall  dare  to 
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•uffer  or  encourage  it,  at  are  able  to  stagger  and  confound  the  eon- 
fidence  of  tUe  most  hardened  sinner,  but  his  who  lies  under  the 
curse  offinal  and  incorrigible  unbelief.         ^    ^  .  , 

The  very  heathens  themselves  abhorred  the  connivance  ana- 
countenance  of  such  base  and  unworthy  proceedings :  they 
thoueht  it  a  degree  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  descend 
to  the  contemptible  practice  of  taking  bribes,  and  selling  licenses  to 
iniauity  We  find  these  two  maxims,  like  two  golden  pillars,  sup- 
portinir  the  moat  flourishing  and  victorious  cities  in  the  woild,  which- 
Aristotle  has  not  been  a  little  industrious  to  maintain,  viz.  That 
the  sale  of  offices  is  the  greatest  wrong  and  affi-ont  that  can  be  of- 
fered to  a  commonwealth.  And  that  money  ought  not  to  buy  those 
places,  which  may,  nay,  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and 
are  the  fittest  means  to  supply  the  necessities  of  good  men.  Hie 
saleofofficesinthe  meridian  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment (where  arts  and  arms  equally  flourished,  to  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  of  aU  the  world)  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  cootinoaUy 
declaimed  against.  The  Ucedemomans,  a  people  the  m<»t  obsb- 
natelv  virtuous  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  utterly  exploded  it, 
as  a  practice  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  strict  morals,  and 
destructive  of  the  ftindamental  rules  of  their  policy:  uid  I  hardly 
believe  there  was  ever  a  human  government  better  founded  than 
that  of  Sparta.  The  Roman  empire,  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  its 
ereatest  beauty,  and  most  happy  condition,  severely  fined  and 
punished  those  who  sought  offices  uqjustly.  by  bribery,  &c.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  she  then  first  fostered  dissension,  and  laid 
foundations  for  her  after  ruin  and  calamities,  when  she  brooked  so 
patiently  the  wrcasticscoff  of  Jugurlha,That  all  things  at  Rome  are 
to  be  had  for  money.  It  was  then  that  Rome  became  so  enfeebled 
by  her  daily  corruptions,  that  she,  whose  virtue  had  made  her 
mistress  of  the  world,  bad  not  power  enough  fea  to  conquer  her- 
self;  nor  could  she  hinder  her  own  streets  from  being  the  stage, 
whereon  m  many  dismal  tragedies  of  intestme  discord  were  acted. 
Their  historians  assign  the  reason,  via.  They  made  justice  a  pimp 
to  covetousness,  and  virtue  a  sUlking-hone  to  extortion.  Yet 
there  was  not  any  other  city,  in  the  world,  more  jealous  of  her 
honwir  in  this  point  than  Rome,  or  more  cawfiil  to  relieve  the 
poverty  of  her  dtizens;  of  which,  in  the  times  of  her  mnocency. 
Se  had  many.  And  what  other,  fate  can  London,  «^.  expect,  if 
Tou  dam  up  the  current  of  her  ««m  and  tuum  t  If  she  thus  coo- 
Jnue  selling  of  justice,  her  sun-shine  and  splendor  will  soon  be 
wTpsed  In  short,  unavoidable  ruin  is  an  inseparable  subsequent 
of  antecedent  unrighteousness.  .    ,    .    «     •     «     u 

It  is  very  observable  what  is  reported  of  the  Persian  Cambysea, 
!.««  iw.  flead  one  of  his  judges  for  bribery.  Certainly  it  had  been  a 
Jei^inX™^!"^"*!  if'^he  bad  first'sold  him  h4  place,  much 
m^  if  he  bad  farmed  it  to  him  at  a  racked  rent.  Can  we  believe 
Sauhis  judge's  son  would  have  been  wiUing  (o  pay  an  exacted  sum 
to  sit  uS  bis  father's  skin?  which  however  he  was  forced  to  ro- 
Sive  Ki.  cudiion  (beinj  pitferred  to  hi.  ftthert  .eat  upon  the 
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bench)  in  order  to  terrify  him  from  the  like  offence ;  which  the 
king  very  honestly  told  him  would  deserve  the  same  panishment. 
This  instance  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  an  uni- 
Tcrsal  and  equal  administration  of  justice,  since  even  the  Persians 
themselves,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  effeminate  nations  in  the 
world,  foiind  the  due  execution  thereof  so  essentially  requisite  to 
the  preser^nti^n  of  puhlick  peace,  that  they  thought  no  punish- 
ment too  fievt  re  for  the  transgression  of  so  inviolahle  a  law,  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  all  government  depends. 

In  fine,  there  neither  are,  nor  have  heen  any  nations  so  barha- 
roufi,  n'tr  any  conjunctions  or  united  bodies  of  men  so  inhuman, 
who.  though  they  have  exercisad  all  manner  of  violence  and  op- 
presMon  towards  their  neighbours,  or  their  enemies,  have  not  at 
the  same  time  established  and  required  an  exact  observation  of 
'jufttice  anton^  themselves,  as  fundamentally  necessary  for  thd 
ma'mtainmg  the  true  interests  of  their  own  community. 

Bur  our  ancient  English  law-makers  seem  to  have  a  deeper  ap« 
prehension  of  the  necessity  of  this  truth,  than  any  others ;  and,  by 
those  tiohle  and  never >to  beM'orgotten  laws,  they  have  left  us,  one 
would  thaik  they  bad  a  pniphetick  respect  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  times,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  grievances,  against 
which  this  discourse  is  designed,  as  abundantly  appears  from  the 
instances  and  citations  immediately  annexed. 

This  Act  mas  made  Anno  5,  6  Edw.  VL  Cap.  16,  against  the 

Sale  of  Offices, 

THE  penalty  for  buying  or  selling  of  some  sort  of  offices,  for 
the  avoiding  of  corruption,  which  may  hereafter  happen  to 
be  in  the  officers  and  ministers -in  those  courts,  places,  or  rooms, 
wherein  there  is  requisite  to  be  had  true  administration  of  justice, 
or  services  of  trust :  and,  to  the  intent  that  persons,  worthy  and 
meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  place  where  justice  is  to  be  ministered, 
or  any  service  of  trust  executed,  should  hereafter  be  preferred  to  the 
•ame,  and  no  other: 

^  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present 
parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  if 
any  person  or  persons,  at  any  time  hereafter,  bargain  or  sell  any 
office  or  offices,  or  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  or  par* 
cd  of  any  of  them;  or  receive,  have,  or  take  any  money,  or  fee,  reward, 
or  any  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly ;  or  take  any  promise,  agree- 
ment, covenant,  bond,  or  any  assurance  to  reeeive  or  have  any  money, 
fee,  reward,  or  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  office  or 
offices,  or  for  the  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of 
them,  or  to  the  intent  that  any  person  should  have,  exercise,  or 
aqoy  any  office  or  offices,  or  the  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices^ 
or  any  part  of  any  of  them  ;  which  office  or  offices,  or  any  nart 
or  parcel  of  them,  shall  in  any  wise  touch  or  concern  the  adm^ 
nistration  or  execution  of  justice ;  or  the  receipt,  comptrolment, 
or  payment  of  any  of  the  king's  highneis's  treasure,  money,  ren^ 
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Mvenue,  account,  aulneage,  auditordiip*  or  turveying  of  anj  of 
the  king's  majofty's  hononn,  cutles,  maQnoriy  lancb,  teoeiDontfi^ 
woodt^  or  hereditamenU ;  or  any  the  king's  miyeity't  custQOM^ 
or  any  admioistratioiiy  or  necessary  attendance  to  be  ha|l«  done, 
or  executed  in  any  of  the  king's  nn^esty's    custom-bouses    or 
houses;  the  keeping  of  any  of  tlie  king's  majesty's   towns,  castles, 
or  fortresses,  being  used,  occupied,  or  appointed  for  a  place  of 
strength  or  defence,  or  which  shall  concern  or  touch  any  clerk-i 
ship  to  be  occupied  in  any  manner  of  court  of  record,  whereia 
justice  is  to  be  ministered :    That  then  all  and  every  such  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  so  bargain  or  sell  any  of  the  said  office 
or  offiocH,   deputation  or  deputations ;    or  that  shall   take  any 
inoneyi  fee,    reward,    or   profit,    for  any  of  the  said  office  or 
iNBees,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any  of  the  said  offices, .  or, 
any  part  of  any  of  them;  or  that  shall  take  any  promise,  co- 
venant, bond,  or  assurance  for  any  oaoney,  reward,  or  profit,  to  be 
given  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any 
the  said  office  or  oftoes,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them,  shall  not  only  lose 
and  forfeit  all  his  and  their  right,  interest,  and  estate,  which  svicl^ 
person  or  persons   shall   then  have,  of,  in,  or  to  any  of  the  said 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations,  or  any  part  of  apy  of 
them ;  or  of,  in,  or  to  the  gift  or  nomination  of  any  of  the  sai4 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations ;  for  the  which  office  or 
offices,   or  for  the  deputation  or  deputations  of  which  office  or 
offices,  or  for  any  part  of  any  of  them,  any  such  person  or  persons 
shall  so  make  any  bargain  or  sale,  or  take  or  receive  any  sum  of 
money,  fee,  reward,  or  profit :  or  any  promise,  or  covenant,  or  assu** 
rance  of  to  have  or  receive  any  fee,  reward,  money,  or  profit :  But  also 
that  all  and  every  such  persons,  that  shall  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  mor 
ney,  reward,  or  fee ;  or  shall  make  any  promise,  agreement,  bond*  or 
assurance  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  or  for  the  deputation  or  depur 
tations  of  any  of  the  said  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them, 
ihall  immediately,  by  and  upon  the  same  fee,  money,  or  reward  given 
or  paid,  or  upon  any  such  promise,  covenant,  bond,  or  agreenei\t,  had 
or  made  for  any  fee,  sum  of  money,  or  reward  to  be  paid,  as  is 
aforesaid,  be  a^^dged  a  disabled  person  in  the  law,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  have,  occupy,  or  eigoy  the  said  office  or 
offices,  deputation  or  deputations,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them  *  > 
for  the  which  such  person  or  persons  shall  ao  give  or  pay  any  sum 
of  money,,  fee,  or  reward,  or  make  any  promise,  covenant,  bond,  or 
other  assurance;  to  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  money,  fee,  or  reward* 
'  And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  all  and 
etery  such  bargains,   sales,  promises,  bonds,  agreements,  cove- 
nants, and  assurances,  -as  befove  specified,  shall  be  void  to  and 
against  him  and  thorn,  by  whom  anv  such  bargain*  sale,  Jbond, 
promise,  covenant,  and  assuranee  shall  be  had  or  made.' 

Cookf  Rep*  £16.  xii.  78.  Hil.  8.  /ac. 

•  f  ;K  this  very  term,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Trevor,  who  wat  cha^ellor 
M.'  of  a  bishop  in  Wales,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  office  .of  a 

•  C09l^Ub.|Ji.Ta 
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chancellor  and  register,  kc.  In  the  ecclesiaitteal  conru,  are  whhin 
the  statute  5  £dw.  VI,  cap.  It.    The  words  of  which  statute  are, 
*'  Any  office,  &c.  which  shall  in  any  wise  touch  or  concern  the  ad* 
ministration  or  etecution  of  justice.^    And  the  words  are  stronglv 
penned  against  corruption  of  officers^  for  they  are,  *'  Which  shall 
in  any  wise  touch'  or  concern  the  administnition/*  &c.    And  the 
preamble :  "  And  for  avoiding  of  corruption,  which  may  hereafter 
happen  to  he  in  the  officers  and  ministers  of  those  courts,  places, 
and  rooms^  wherein  there  is  requisite  to  be  had  the  true  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  in  service  of  trust :  and  to  the  intent  that  persons, 
worthy  and  meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  places  where  justice  is  to 
be  ministered,  in  any  service  of  trust  to  be  executed,  shall  be  pre> 
fetred  to  the  same,  and  none  other.*'    Which  act,  being  made  for 
avoiding  of  corruption  in  officers,  &c.  and  for  the  advancement  pf 
Mrsons  more  worthy  and  sufficient  for  to  execute  the  said  offices, 
Dy  which  justice  and  right  shall  be  also  advanced,  shall  be  ea^- 
pounded  most  beneftcially  to  suppress  corruption.    And,  inasmuch 
as  the  law  allows  ecclesiastical  courts  to  proceed  in  case  of  blas- 
phemy, heresy,  schism,  incontinence;  &c.    and  the    loyalties  of 
matrimonies^  of  divorce,  of  the  right  of  tithes,  probate  of  wills, 
granting  of  administrations,  &c.     And  that  from  these  proceedings 
depend  not  only  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  also  the  legitimation  of 
issues,  Htc. 

'  And  that  no  debt  or  duty  can  be  recovered  by  executors,  or 
administrutors,  without  probate  of  testaments,  or  letters  of  ad- 
ministrations,, and  other  things  of  great  consequence :  It  is  most 
reason  that  officers  which  concern  the  administration  and  execution 
of  justice  in  these  points,  which  concern  the  salvation  of  souls»  and 
the  other  matters  aforesaid,  shall  be  within  this  statute,  than  offi- 
cers which  concern  the  administration  or  execution  of  justice  in 
temporal  matters  ;  fbr  this,  that  corruption  of  offices,  in  the  said 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  offi- 
cers in  temporal  causes ;  for  the  temporal  judge  commits  the  party 
convict  to  the  gaoler,  but  the  spiritual  judge  commits  the  person 
excommunicate  to  the  devil.  Also  those  officers  do  not  only  touch 
and  concern  the  administration  of  justice,  kc,  but  also  are  services 
ofgreat  trust  for  this,  that  the  principal  end  of  their  proceedings 
h,  Pro  Salute  Ammtinan,  kc.  and  there  is  no  exceptor  or  proviso  in 
the  statute  for  them/ 

it  was  resotred  that  such  offices  Wene  tvithin  the  purview  of  the 
said  statute. 

HertfolUm  the  IhOy  of  a  Chaakr  fo  hu  PfiMHtmHt/Hk  ki$  9u$i  x^thr 

(fficen'  Ftciike ^ Lt^. 

BY  the  common  law  we  find,  as  Brtctob,  lib.  iii.  fol.  lOS. 
<  Gaolers  are  ordained' to  hold  prisoners,  not  to  punish  them/ 
For  itapritontnent  by  the  kw  is  (neither  ought  to  be)  no  more  than 
a  bare  restraint  of  nbeity.  Without  those  illegal  and  unjust  dia^ 
tinctions  xX  dose  and  open  ptiMn  {s*  is  usual.)  See  Stamf.  Plac. 
Cor.  fol.  70. 
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Therefore  Cooki  in  his  3  Inst.  91,  saith,  '  That  if  a  gaokr  keep 
tbe  prisoners  more  straifj^htly  than  he  ought  of  right,  whereof  the 
prisoner  dieth»  this  is  felony  in  the  gaoler  by  the  common  law*. 
And  this  is  the  cause,  that,  if  the  prisoner  die  n  prison,  the  coro- 
ner ought  to  sit  upon  him  f.  See  also  the  said  Cook,  fol.  34.  cap. 
Petty-treason;  how' prisoners  are  to  be  useb,  wherein  is  also  an 
account  of  an  indictment  of  a  gaoler  for  evil  usage  of  his  prisoner, 
fol.  35.  in  Trin.  7  Ed.  III.  cor.  Rc^e  Rot.  44. — ^That  whereas  one 
R.  B.  of  T.  was  taken  and  detained  in  the  prison  of  Lincoln  castle, 
for  a  certahi  debt  of  statute-merchant  X  $  in  the  custody  of  T.  B. 
constable  of  the  castle  L.  aforesaid ;  that  the  said  T.  B.  put  the  said 
R.  into  the  common  gaol  amongst  thieves  in  a  filthy  prison,  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute,  &c.  and  there  detained  him  till  he 
had  paid  him  a  fine  of  forty  shillings.  Whereupon  Cook  makes 
this  observation,  '  So  as  hereby  it  appeareth,  where  the  law  re- 
quireth  that  a  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  safe  and  sure  custody,  yet 
that  must  be  without  any  pain  or  torment  to  the  prisoner.' 

So  Cook  3  Inst  52.  saith,  '  If  a  prisoner  by  duress,  that  is,  hard 
usage  of  the  gaoler,  cometh  to  untimely  death,  this  is  murder  in  the 
gaoler, ;  and  in  the  law  implieth  malice  in  respect  of  the  cruelty/ 

Horn,  in  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  p.  288,  saith,  '  That  it  is  an 
abusing  of  the  law,  that  prisoners  are  put  into  irons,  or  other 
pain,  before  they  are  attainted.'  See  also  Cook  3  Inst.  34,  35. 
And  Horn  also,  p.  34,  36,  reckons  the  starving  of  prisoners  by 
&mine,  to  be  among  the  crimes  of  homicide  in  a  gaoler.  VoxPUbii, 
part  I.  f.  55,  56. 

Which  also  Cook,  in  his  3  Inst.  cap.  29:  tit.  Felony  in  gaolers 
by  duress  of  imprisonment,  &c.  by  statute  and  by  the  common  law, 
fol.  91. 

And,  next,  let  us  see  what  the  law  saith  for  the  fees  due  to 
.  gaolers:  The  Mirror  of  Justice,  pag. 288,  tells  us.  That  it  is  an 
abusing  of  the  law,  that  prisoners,  or  others  for  them,  pay  any 
thing  S>r  their  entries  into  the  gaol,  or  for  their  going  out.  This 
.  is  the  common  law,  there  is  no  fee  due  to  them  by  the  common 
law.  See  what  the  statutes  say :  The  statute  of  Westm.  J.  cap. 
26.  saith,  '  That  no  sheriff,  or  other  minister  of  the  king,  shall 
take  reward  for  doing  their  offices,  but  what  they  take  of  the  king ; 
if  they  do,  they  shall  sufl^r  double  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  be 
punished  at  the  will  of  the  king.'  Under  this  wora,  minister  of  the 
king,-  are  included  all  escheaters,  coroners,  gaolers,  &c.  as  Cook,  3 
Inst  fol.  209.  affirms;  and  agreeable  is  Stampf.  Placit  Coron.  49. 
Nay,  by  the  statute  of  4  £d.  HI.  cap.  10,  gaolers  are  to  receive 
thieves  and  felons,  Ukiog  nothing  by  way  of  fees  for  the  receipt  of 
them.  So  odious  is  this^ extortion  .of  gaolers,  that  very  thieves  and 
felons  are  exempt  from  payment  of  fees. 

And  we  find  in  our  law-books.  That  no  fees  are  due  to  any 
officer,  gaoler,  or  minister  of  justice,  but  only  those  which  are 
ffiven  by  act  of  parliament ;  for,  if  a  gaoler  will  prescribe  for  any 
Kt9f  the  prescription  is  void,  because  against  this  act  of  parliament^ 

'    «BrittOB,f«L18;  tFltC.IA.I^cftF.S6^  1 1.  B«.  XXL  fla^  T* 
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made  3  Ed.  I,  being  an  act  made  within  time  of  memory^  and 
takes  away  all  manner  of  pretended  fees  before,  and  we  are  sure, 
none  can  be  raised  by  colour  of  prescription  since;  and  therefore 
we  find,  by  the  books  of  8  £d«  IV»  fol.  18,  <  That  a  marshal  or  a 
gaoler  cannot  detain  any  prisoner  after  his  discharge  from  the 
court,  but  only  for  the  fees  of  the  court,  (the  court  being  not  barr'd 
by  this  statute  of  Westm.  1.  aforementioned)  and,  if  he  do,  he  may 
be  indicted  for  extortion/  And  agreeable  to  this  is  the  book  of -2 1 
E.  VII,  fol.  16,  where,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  held  for  law, 
'  That,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  takes  his  prisoner's 
proper  garment,  cloke,  or  money  from  him,  it  is  a  trespass,  and 
the  gaoler  shall  be  answerable  for  it/  So  that  we  may  undeniably 
conclude.  That  tLere  is  no  fee  at  all  to  any  gaoler,  or  guardian  oif 
a  prison,  from  the  prisoner,  but  what  is  due  unto  him  by  special 
act  of  parliament  And,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  shall 
take  any  thing  as  a  fee  of  his  prisoner,  he  may  and  ought  to  be 
indicted  of  extortion,  and,  upon  conviction,  to  be  removed  from 
his  office;,  and,  if  his  prisoner,  by  constraint,  menace,  or  duress, 
be  forced  to  give  him  money,  he  may  recover  that  money  against 
the  gaoler  again,  in  an  action  of  the  case  at  common  law. 

Item,  The  king,  considering  the  great  perjury,  extortion,  and 
oppression,  which  be,  and  have  been  in  this  realm,  by  his  sherifis, 
under-sheriffs,  and  their  clerks,  bailiffs,  and  keepers  of  prisons, 
&c.  hath  ordained  by  authority  aforesaid,  in  eschewing  all  such 
extortion,  peijury,  and  oppression.  That  no  sheriff*  shall  let  to 
farm,  in  any  manner,  his  county,  nor  any  of  his  bailiwicks.  Nor 
that  any  of  the  said  officers  and  ministers,  by  occasion,  or  under 
colour  of  their  office,  shall  take  any  other  thing  by  them,  nor  by 
any  other  person  to  their  use,  profit,  or  avail,  of  any  other  person 
by  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  arrested  or  attached,  for  the  omit- 
ting of  any  arrest  or  attachment  to  be  made  by  their  body,  or  of 
any  person  by  them,  or  any  of  them  (by  force  or  colour  of  their, 
office  arrested  or  attached)  for  fuie,  fee,  suit  of  prison,  main-prize, 
letting  to  bail,  or  shewing  any  ease  or  favour  (to  any  such  person 
arrested  or  to  be  attached)  for  their-  reward  or  profit,  but  such  as 
follow ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  sheriff  20d.  The  officer  which 
maketh  the  f  arrest  or  attachment  4d.  And  the  gaoler  of  the  prison, 
if  he  be  committed  to  ward,  4d.— ^And  that  all  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
gaolers,  or  any  other  officers  or  ministers,  which  do  contrary  to  thia 
odinance,  in  any  point  of  the  same,  shall  lose  to  the  party,  in  this 
behalf,  indamaged  or  grieved,  his  treble  damages,  and  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  401.  X  for  every  such  offence ;  the  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  the  prosecutor,  to  be  recovered  at  common  law,  in 
either  of  the  courts  of  king's-bench,  or  common-pleas,  at  West- 
minster. 

This  IS  a  perfect  account  of  the  gaoler's  fees  in  all  cases,  where 
persons  are  laid  in  prison  upon  civil  matters  and  causes,  which  fee 
of  4d.  is  more  than  any  other  statute  or  law  allows  them  to  take 
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from  their  prisonerg :  hnt,  in  such  caen  where  the  king  is  partr, 
it  is  established,  *  That  the  prisoners  in  aill  the  king's  prisons  should 
be  maintained  at  the  king's  charge,  and  out  of  the  king's  revenues, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land:'  much  less  to  have  monej 
extorted  from  him  by  the  gaoler.  But  look  into  the  prisons  in  aiid 
aboiit  the  city  of  London,  what  horrible  oppressions,  eKtortioos^ 
and  cruelties,  are  exercised  upon  the  free-bmn  people  of  England^ 
yea  ih  most' prisons  throughout  this  kingdom? 

So  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  appears,  that  those  who  sell,  or 
take  any  manneir  of  reward  for  any  publick  office  or  place,  or  those 
who  do  receive  any  greater  fee  than  therein  is  expressed,  have  no 
more  property,  right  or  interest  to  do  it,  than  the  pirate  hastd 
the  peaceable  merchant's  ship,  a  robber  to  the  innocent  traveller's 
purse,  or  the  wolf  to  the  b'looid  of  the  harmless  lamb. 

Thus  we  have  traced  our  distempers  to  their  very  spring  and 
original.  We  have  shewn  you  the  danger  of  out  present  condition, 
the  true  cause  from  whence  it  arose,  and  prescribed  an  efiectual 
remedy  against  it  for  the  future.  It  is  the  magistrate's  duty  n^w 
to  accomplish  and  perfect  the  cure.  I  confess  a  great  fdeal  of  re- 
solution is  requisite  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  and  stop  all 
those  bleeding  wounds  through  which  the  government  is  insensibly 
breathing  out  its  very  life.  Yet  we  are  willing  to  assume  more 
than  ah  ordinary  confidence  of  the  good  success  of  this  under* 
taking,  considering  that  our  great  senate,  to  their  immortal  glory, 
in  their  last  address  to  his  majesty,  have  so  eminently  signalised 
their  vigorous  zeal,  and  unshaken  resolution,  of  reducing  not  only 
our  own,  but  the  grand  enemy  of  Europe,  to  reason.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  one  thing  can  contribute  more  to  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  so  glorious  a  design,  than  a  timely  and  general  redress  of 
the  grievances  here  exposed  and  complained  of.  How  cheaffhlly 
would  the  people  of  Engknd  receive  the  news  of  the  parliament  s 
going  about  a  work  of  this  nature,  in  relieving  them  from  an  op* 
pression,  under  the  weight  of  which  every  individual,  at  one  time 
or  other,  has  more  or  less  sufiered?  Tbis  would  not  only  enlarge 
their  hearts,  but  make  their  purses,  loo,  more  free  and  open,  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  Which  his  majesty's  aflhirs  at  this 
time  so  earnestly  require. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  ^kat(throii^h  the  negligence 
or  remissness  of  the  magistrates)  an  evil  custom  may  sonsetimea 
obtain  and  fix  itself  so  firm  in  H^  interest  or  opinion  of  the  people 
that  there  shall  be  less  danger  in  conniving  at  it,  than  ifi  endeavour- 
ing to  suppress  it.  But  then  it  must  not  be  such  as  directly  and 
designedly  aims  at  the  very  being  of  government  itself, «6  this  does,, 
which  w^  now  so  justly  regret  In  Mwrt,  the  redress  of  this  fatal 
calamity  can  ofiend  none  but  such  contemptible  creatures,  wl^om 
It  is  diore  honourable  end  sale  to  distaste  than  obli|e ;  and  sure  it 
can  reflect  no  blemish  upon  a  government/to  say,  they  have  taken 
l^way  firom  vHlaitn  the  veiy  means  and  temptation  ci  being  unjust 
aod  dishoaestt  ,   ■      , 

But»  as  the  cAkif  ^  ^^pression^  «iid  vntoadiag  the  shoahkia^tf 
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the  poor,  is  the  main  argument  of  this  treatise,  so,  to  push  on  the 
great  cause  before  us  yet  a  little  further,  the  author  hereof  declares 
he  is  ready  to  demonstrate  those  reasonable  methods  for  employing 
all  the  necessitous  poor,  and  likewise  for  encouraging  many  thou- 
sands of  idle  persons  to  set  themselves  to  work,  though  they  are  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  the  former ;  which  will  be  of  such  pub* 
lick  serf  ica  and  general  advantage,  that  even  the  profits  of  their 
labours  and  indostry  shall  more  than  advance  the  whole  faxes  now 
raised ;  with  several  other  useful  proposals^  abundantly  conducing 
to  the  benefit  of  trade,  iinprovement  of  navigation,  increase  of  sea- 
men, &c.  which;  too  long  to  be  here  set  down,  would  require  a 
treatise  of  itself. 

Now,  to  conclude,  I  cannot  but  a  little  take  notice  of  the  great 
neglect  of  the  pulpit,  when  those  spiritual  pilots  at  the  helm  of 
religion,  who  preach,  or  at  least  ought  to  preach  universal  charity, 
and  denounce  the  comminations  and  judgments  against  all  oppres- 
sions and  injustice,  have  not  publickly  bore  their  testimony  against 
this  crying  sin,  in  the  particular  national  grievances  be&re  men- 
tioned. Nor  does  the  duty  of  this  publick  remonstrance  lie  less 
upon  the  great  statesmen  of  the  nation,  the  steerers  at  the  temporal 
helm,  but  rather  more,  by  so  much  as  the  immediate  care  and 
weHkre  of  the  national  interest  is  their  nearer  and  more  particular 
charge  and  province. 

Bur,  if  an  we  have  here  ureed  hi  so  Just  a  cause,  shall  be  utterly 
neglected,  we  have  one  farther  unhappy  circumstance  to  add  to 
these  deplorable  calamities  now  threatening  us,  which  is^  that 
oppression  and  extortion  will  receive  an  encouragement  even  from 
these  very  papers,  when  the  cry  of  justice,  unheard  and  unre- 
dressed, will  but  harden  their  iniquity ;  whilst  their  impunity,  like 
an  ignoramus  to  a  capital  indictment,  will  be  looked  upon  as  tbeif 
Justffication. 

And  then  what  assurance  can  we  possibly  have  of  enjoying  our 
rights,  liberties,  and  estates  safe  from  the  invasion  of  ravenous 
and  mercenary  extortioners,  who  make  no  scruple  of  turning  but- 
chers to  the  people's  privileges,  and  conspirators  against  thdf 
rights  and  properties  ?  Or,  what  prospect  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
with,  of  bringing  our  national  endeavours  to  a  successful  conclu- 
skm,  while  judgment  is  turned  back,  justice  stands  afar  cfi^.  our 
ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  mercy,  as  Well  as  the  express 
ennmands  of  God  are  turned  into  a  shadow ;  and  those  who  would 
reclaim  these  evils  (in  order  to  avert  the  just  judgment  and  in- 
Agnation  of  Ood,  ready  to  break  out  against  us)  only  draw  on 
tftemselves  the  frowns  and  displeasure  of  inraged  violence,  as  A 
aecompence  of  their  pains  and  labour? 
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THE  PREFACE. 


rilHE  ages  to  come  will  hardly  believe,  that,  in  England,  there 
-^   should  be  found  one  single  Protestant  Jacobite,  at  this  time  of 
day :  and  the  reformed  nations  abroad  are  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  that  unaccountable  species  of  men. 

When  most  of  the  Roman  Catholick  princes  have  heartily  em- 
braced the  late  revolution  in  Britain,  as  the  last  effi>rt  for  the  com- 
mon liberty  of  Europe,  and  have  entered  into  the  strictest  alliance, 
with  those  of  an  opposite  religion^  to  support  it:  it  looks  like  a 
dream,  to  meet  with  any  English  Protestant  in  an  interest  con- 
tradictory to,  not  only  the  publick  liberty  of  their  country,  but  to 
the  religion  they  profess. 

It  was  indeed  no  great  wonder,  that  the  late  king  made  all  the 
steps  possible  towards  the  change  of  the  religion,  in  his  opinion, 
heretical;  at  a  time,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  and  backed 
with  all  the  promising  supports  of  regal  power,  yet  even  then  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  keep  some  measures  with  his  Proteslant 
subjects,  and,  instead  of  a  total  rupture  with  them,  endeavoured 
to  lull  them  a  sleep,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, till  all  his  engines  were  ready  to  give  the  fatal  blow. 

But  now,  that  he  has  fallen  under  circumstances,  which  one 
would  think  should  much  mure  than  ever  oblige  him  to  assume  a 
new,  at  least  keep  on  the  old  mask:  upon  the  quite  contrary, 
since  ne  wint  to  France,  he  has  taken  all  pains  imaginable,  to  let 
the  world  know  his  inveterate  aversion  to  all  those  of  the  reformed 
reUgion,  though  never  so  much  his  friends ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  given  us  thie  most  authentick  demonstration  of  his  firm  design, 
never  to  allow  any  there  of  his  favour,  nor  owe  his  restoration  to 
any  but  Roman  Catholicks.  All  which  will  appear  by  the  following 
account  of  his  carriage  towards  those  few  Protestants,  that  have 
^foUowed  his  jsmking  fortunes,  the  length  of  St..  Germains* 

THERE  being  aheadjr  so  many  volumes  to  shew  the  lawfubess 
of  the  late  revolution,  it  is  superfluous,  it  seems,  to  make  any  fur« 
ther  atteiiq>t  on  the  same  lubject ;  for,  if  you  shut  your  eyes  against 
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the  stronfic  arguments  and  conviocing  proofs  made  use  of  in  those 
books,  who  can  flatter  him<ielf  to  cure  you.of  that  wilful  blindness  f 
However,  1  hope,  this  plain  account,  I  make  bold  to  direct  to  you, 
will  not  prove  altogether  useless  ;  for,  when  I  consjder  your  party « 
I  think  I  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  is  made  up  of  some  good 
and  honest  men,  though  misguided  by  a  tender,  conscience,  and 
'  of  some  self-interested  persons,  who,  being  not  able  to  obtain  the 
preferments  they  expected,  have  turned  Jacobites,  in  hopes  to  ad- 
vance their  fortune  by  a  second  revolution.  But,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  further,  that,  after  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the  life  and 
conversation  of  your  party,  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
conclude,  that  the  number  of  the  conscientious  Jacobites,  I  have 
spoken  of,  must  be  verjT  little,  and  that  the  greatest  number 
amongst  you  are  hurried  away  by  the  imaginary  hopes  I  have 
bin  ted  at;  therefore,  if  lean  Convince  you,  that  you  have  no  rea- 
son to  flatter  yourselves,  to  obtain  any  reward  or  preferments  under 
king  Jailed,  no,  not  when  he  should  be  restored  by  your  means,  I 
hope  some  of  you  will  open  your  eyes  to  your  own  interest,  and 
forsake  a  prince,  from  whom  you  cannot  expect  any  grateful  rer 
turn.  ' 

i  will  not  recall  to  your  minds  his  behaviour,  while  he  was  on 
the  throne  of  E/igland ;  I  suppose  no  body  has  forgot,  that  no 
Protestants  wef^  welcome  to  him,  but.  such  as  would  promise  to 
betray  the  liberties^. of  their  country  to  popery,  and  arbitrary 
^•powerj  neither  shall  I  mention  how  severely  he  used  the  Pro^ 
testaftts  of  Ireland  ilk  1639 ;  you  irould  be  apt  to  say,  that,  being 
in  Popish  hands,  he  could  not  avoid  it;  but  I  intend  only  to  give 
you  a  short  view  of  bis  coort  at  St.  Germain,  and  an  account  of  the 
entertainment  the  i^rotestants  of  your  party  have  met  there :  for, 
if  a  prince  in  his  circumstances,  whose  interest  it  ou^ht  to  be  to 
court  Protestants,  (dannot  conceal,  for  s  time,  the  hatred  he  has 
for  them,  what  treatment  can  you  es^ect  from  him,  when  he  is 
re-inthroned,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  France? 

King  James,  retiring  into  France  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne, 
left  the  administration  of  his  affairs  in  Ireland  to  my  lord  Tyr- 
connel;  an jl  in  Scotland,  to  the  colonels  Buchan  and  Cannon^;  and« 
the  French  kinst  having  appointed  St.  Germain  in  Laye,  for  his 
reception,  be  ^ere  began  to  form  a  court  in  the  year  1690^  and 
his  houshold  was  constituted  as  follows : 

The  duke  of  Powis,  lord  chamberlain. 

Col.  Porter,  vice  chamberlain. 

Col.  Skelton,  comptroller. 

The  earls  of  Dumbarton  and  Abercome,  lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
bcr. 

Captains  Macdonald,  Beadle,  Sta£R>rd|  and  Trevanian^  grooma 
of  the  bed-chamber. 

The  two  Sheldons,  Esquires. 

Fergus  Graham,  privy  purse. 

t2 
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Sir  John  Sparrow,  botrd  of  green  cloth ;  and  Mr.  StrteUand, 
▼ke  chamberlaiQ  to  the  queen* 

T%e  Officers  of  Stmte  were  oifoUoim: 

Mr.  Brown  (brother  to  my  lord  Montague  Browti,  and  sometime 
eommissioner  of  the  customs)  secretary  of  state  fcr  England. 

Father  iones,  president  of  the  Scots  cdlkge  at  Paris,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland. 

Sir  Richard  NeeglOi  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland. 

To  these  were  added,  as  a  jnncto,  Mr.  Carri1»  the  queen's  secre- 
tary ;  and  Mr.  Stafibrd,  formerly  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
whom  the  king  calM  together  as  a  privy-council,  to  advise  with 
upon  all  emergencies :  the  eaxi  of  Melford,  fMrime  minister  of  state, 
being  sent  to  Rome  sometime  before,  pa/tly  to  negotiate  king 
James's  a£Biin  at  the  Pope's  court,  and  partly  to  remove  l^im  flpom 
the  jealousies  of  the  Irish,  who,  at  that  time,  )irholly  monopoUaed 
this  prince's  ear  and  favour. 

Thus  things  continued  for  a  while,  but,  Ireland  being  reduced 
some  time  after,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders  submitting,  the 
court  of  St.  Germain  was  every  day  thronged  with  gentlemen  from 
those  kingdoms^  as  well  as  from  England;  and  then  a  Protestant 
party  b^;an  to  distinguish  themselves,  and-  endeavour  to  make  an 
appearance  at  that  court. 

The  first  considerable  step  they  made,  was  to  desire  a  chapel 
from  king  James,  for  the  exercise  of  their  wonhip  accordiBg.ti>  the 
church  of  England,  and  proposed  Dr.  Graovik,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Bath,  formerly  dean  or  Durham,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  their  chap- 
lain; they  urged  the  great  encouragement  such  a  toleration  would 
give  to  his  adher^ts  in  England, and  what  satisfaction  it  wouldhe 
to  such  Protestants  as  followed  him ;  but  though  common  policy, 
and  bis  circuanstances,  made  every  body  believe  that  this  request 
would  be  easily  granted,  yet  it  was  positively  denied,  and  Dr.  Gimn- 
▼ileobliged  not  only  to  retire  from  court,  but  also  f|om  the  town  of 
St.  Germain,  to  avoid  the  datty  insults  of  the  priests^  and  the 
dreaded  consequences  of  the  jealousies  with  which  thej  possessed 
king  Janses'is  court  against  him.  D^  Gordon,  a  bwhop  of  Scotland, 
the  only  Protestant  divine  that  then  was  there,  VMt  with  a  worse 
treatment  still  than  Dr.  Granvile,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  abjuring  his  religion  for  want  of  bread,  with  which  he  could  not 
be  supplied,  but  upon  those  hard  terms.  However,  king  James, 
being  sensible  that  such  an  usage  would  pr^udice  his  interest  in 
Britain,  vesolved  to  pravont  the  coming  of  any  Piotestant  divine 
there,  and  therefore  sent  Mr.  Macqueen  in  company  of  Major 
8dot  into  £ngbmd,  who  biuu|^t  letters  fimn  him  to  his  friends, 
in  which  he  required  them  to  trouble  him  no  more  with  divineS|  as 
messengers. 

This  bad  success  did  not  altogether  dipooqrago  Ae  Protestant 
pirtjy  they  mftde  a  second  cflbrt  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
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faefbre-menttoned  couneit^oF^t^  16  taaive  due  of  die  nuoibcr,  at 
least,  a  Pft>tesUiit :  they  iiwitted  upon  the  advantages  whioli  might 
thence  redound  to  bis  majesty's  afiUrs  in  BritatD,  and  for  that  end 
did  earnestly  reeotnmend  my  lord  chief  jnitiee  Herbert,  as  a  per- 
son both  well  qualified  to  give  advice  in  English  afiairs,  and  of  an 
unspotted  repatation  in  his  country.    Those  reasons  were  so  coin 
vincing^  that,  the  Irish  fearing  they  wo«dd  obtain  thdr  demand^ 
an  information  was  trumped  up  against  the  chief  justice  by  Mr. 
coinpt)roller  Skelton,  and  sir  William  Sharp*  of  having  said,  that 
king  James's  violent  temper  would  ruin  himself  and  aU  that  fol* 
lowed  him.    My  lord  owned  the  words,  but  made  so  ingenuous  an 
explanation  of  his  meaning,  which  was  in  relation  to  the  act  of 
aeraemeot  in  Ireland,  that  king  James  wis  satisfied.    The  Irish, 
havinf  missed  their  aim,  formed  a  short  time  after  another  plot 
against  him,  and  charged  him  with  eorfespondikig  with  the  £ng^ 
lish,  and  mis-representing  the  transactions  of  thst  court;  whei^ 
upon  he  ahd  a  worthy  lady,  with  whom  he  boarded,  were  con- 
fined, and  Broomfield,  the  quaker,  commRted  ^o  the  Bastile.    And 
thus  was  this  lord  chief  justice,  for  no  other  reason  but  his  adher- 
ing to  a^IVotestant  interest,  excluded  from  all  share  of  manage- 
fnent  t>f  afBiirs  in  king  James's  court,  thdngfa  bis  capacity  sind 
sufftrirtgs  were  sufficient,  in  the  eyek  of  all  reasonable  men,  to 
have  intitled  him  to  k  share  in  that  princeli  faVbnr  and  secret,    if 
my  lord  febi\if  jtistjce  Hefbert  was  so  used,  I  wouki  faib  know  upoh 
what  ground,  any  of  our  Jacobites  should  flatter  himself  with  a 
bietter  treatmisift     ' 

Mr.  Cockbtirn  bf  Lanton,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  was  the 
next  Protestant  that  had  merit  and  fkvour  enough  to  pretend  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  king  James's  affairs.  This  gentleman, 
having  frilowed  him  in  Irdand,  was  taken  at  sea,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boynft,  and  brongfat  prisoner  to  London ;  but,  a  proposal 
being^ma^  of  exdianging  him  fcr  captain  8t  Lo,  then  prisoner 
in  Fhmce,  hie 'was  enlargM ;  and,  during  his  abode  here,  did  so 
initiate  himself  with  the  most  cbnsiderahle  of  the  disaffected 
Prelestants,  that  be  was  recommended  by  them  to  king  James^  as 
aperson  fit  toservehiniintheaflkirs  of  greatesttrust  He  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  St.  Germain,  than  he  tM  that  prince,  his  friends 
in  Endand  thought  that  my  lord  Melferd,  who  was  then  returned 
firom  Kome,  vras  a  great* grievance,  and  ought  to  ba  laid  aside; 
and  that  the  only  way  ftt  the  king  to  procure  the  good  opinion  of 
his  sufejects  inl  Bfitsii/,  and  reconcile  them  to  him,  was  to  put  the 
management  6f  his  iifiairs  in  Protestant  hands.  This  prudent  ad- 
vice of  the- dtiiaSected  Protostattts  of  England,  or  of  Mr.  Cock- 
bnrn,  hAi  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  what  they  expected;  king 
James  took  ft  so  ill,  that,  in  a  few  d%ys  after,  an  order  was  pro- 
cured firom^  the  Rrenth  court,  commaniing  him  to  depart  France 
nnft^  sev«ire  piKnalties^  b^jg  too  ratich  a-  friend  to  the  Englidi 
interest :  Mr.  Cockbum  was  forced  to  obey,  and  has  Jived  as  an 
111  lloUand  kind  Hamburgh  ever  since. 
Bttt  'th^>  siibttiissioii  of  the  Scob*  Highlanders  afibrds  us  stHI 
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more  cdnfincing  prcx>f8  of  king  Jamet's  bilred  for  the.  Protestant 
religion,  and  of  his  ingratitude  towards  such  who  had  made  a 
sacrifice  of  all  that  can  be  dear  to'men>  to  support  hia  sinking 
fortune  in  Scotland.  The  lords  Diimferling,  Bdiidee,  Dunk^ 
colonels  Cannon,  Graham,  and  sevetat  other  Protestants,  kavinr 
forfeited  their  estates  and  families^  retired  Into  PVaace,  as  also  did 
the  colonels  Buchan,  MaxweH,  Wauchop,  and  some  other.Piopish 
gentlemen ;  but,  when  they  came  to  St.  Geimain)  the  Papists  were 
immediately  preferred  to  considerable  postsy  both  in  the  Prench 
and  Irish  armies,  while  the  Protestants^  though  their  merit  was 
greater,  were  exposed  to  all  imaginable  hardship,  and  contempta: 
my  lord  Dumferling  and  col.  Cannon  are  too  Hltisirioijs  examples  of 
king  James's  ingratitude,  to  be  here  passed  by.  The  eaH,  through 
a  mistaken  notion  of  loyalty  and  honour,  had  sacrificed  his  honour- 
able family,  and  a  plentiful  estate,  to  follow  that  prince  in  his 
misfortune ;  and,  it  must  be  gnnted,  that  such  a  pff<KKf  of  loyalty 
deserred  some  kind  returns;  yet,  happening  to  quarrel  at  St  Ger- 
mam  with  one  capt.  Brown,  a  Papist,  about  a  trifle,  the  captain 
wa»  encouraged  and  countenanced  in  his  qiianel  by  the  court,  and 
made  commanderof  a  company  of  Scots,  reformed  ofikersin  Ca- 
talonia, whilst  this  noble  lord  was  despised,  for  his  adhering  to  his 
xeligion ;  this  ilt  treatment  broke- his  heart,  «nd  he^mik  under  the 
weight  of  his  hard  fate,  at  St.  OermaiB.  His  misfortune  lasted 
longer  than  his  life,  for,  notwithatanding^tilS' merits,  sufferings,  and 
the  interest  made  by  his  friends^  he  could  not  obtain  m  Christian 
burial;  and  bis  corpse  was  hid  in  a  chamber,  till nn  opportunity 
was  found  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  'fields^  in  the  nigbt,  where  they 
thrust  him  in. 

Nor  waa  col.  Cannon  better  used  than  my  lord  DumlMing :  thb 
gendenian  commaAded  as  general  over  king  James'a  army  in  Scot* 
landy  and  seived  him  with  so  mdch  fiuthAdness,  that  erery  iiody 
thought  he  woidd  be  preforred  to  a  great  command^  upoiiiijs  ar- 
rival at  St  Germain ;  but  he,  podtirely  refusing  to  abandon  the 
little  religion  he  had,  which  was  Protestant,  was  reduced  to  the 
acandaknis  allowance  of  half*a-crown  a  day,  whilst  Papists,  who 
had  served  under  him,  were  advanced  to  good  posts.    This  unhappy 
ipentleman,  finding  himself  thus  neglected,  felt  sick  through  grie^ 
and  want,  and  died;  having  taken  the  sacrament  from  the  hamls  of 
Dr.  Granvile,  three  days  before  his  death;  but  the  priest^  who  was 
always  buzzing  about  him,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being 
speechless,  to  thrust  a  wafer  down  his  throat,  and  gave  out,  that  he 
was  dead  a  Papist,  and,  by  this  means,  sot  him  the  fkvour  of  burial^ 
which  his  corpse  had  else  been  excluded  firom,  as  well  as  my  lord 
Domferiing's.    If  the  sufferings,  and  great  merits  of  these  two  gen«> 
tlemen,  have  not  been  able  to  uM^fy  king  James's  heart,  and  t^ 
obtain  from  him  any  generous  returns,  I  wonld  fain  know  upo» 
what  foundation  are  grounded  the  great  hopes  of  our  gmmhlen^ 
aeeing  the  most  part  of  them  have  not  haa  courage  enonrib  to 
follow  that  prince^  and  have,  for  ansdit  we  see^  no  odier  qualififiii^ 
tiopa  to  recommend  thcm»  Imt  their  pare  Jacohitiam> 
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However,  if  the  eianplet,  I  have  already  ^posed  to  your  view, 
are  not  sufficient vto  coDvipce  you,  that  as  long  as  yoa  are  Protes- 
tants, aad  EngUsbnien,  you  are  to  expect  no  ^hare  in  king  James's 
favour:  I  will  prDduce  some  others,  wbidi  I  am  sure  will  open  your 
eyes,  unless  you  are  bound  by.  an  oath  to  continue  always  blind, 
and  I  will  begin  with  sir  James  Mountgoipnery. 

This  gentleman,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  re-esti^lish  king  James 
in  Scotland,  by  the  same  parliament,  that  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  right  He  ^as  afterwards,  for  several  years,  his  most 
active  minister  in  England,  penned  and  published  declarations  for 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  designed  descent  from  La  Hogue^  and,  after 
the  misearriage  of  that,  wrote  his  Britain's  just  Complaints ;  was 
his  weekly  news-sender,  and  project-drawer:  yet,  this  very  sir 
James  Mountgomery,  who  haa  done  such  great  things,  and  run 
such  great  hazards  for  him,  being  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  after 
making  his  escape  from  the  messenger's  house,  could  not  obtain,  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  any  share  in  that  prince's  favour ; 
was  brow^beaten  from  4he  court  by  priests,  daily  upbraided  with 
having  been  once  in  the  prince  of  Orange's  interest,  and  at  last 
oUin^  to  retire  to  Pans,  where  he  died  with  the  melancholy.  re« 
flesioQS  of  the;  miserable  state  he  brought  himself  into* 

The^earl^if  Lauderdale,  though  a  Papist,  met  with  no 'better  fate 
than  sir  Jamea*'  His  lad|r  hetng«  Protestant,  and  he  an  enemy  to 
the  vioknt  measures  of  the  court,  was  judged  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  exclude  him  from  any  share  in  the  government ;  so  na« 
turalit  iafMr^all  bigots  to  hale  es^ery  body  that  will  not  go  to  their 
heighih  of  vidence.  This  geotleman  heartily  advised  king  James 
to  put  his  affairs  into  Protestant  hands,  and  recommended  the  earl 
of  CI  ■  ■■  *»n,  and  the  noiyunng  bishops  in  England,  and  the 
laid'  HoBse»  Southerk,  and  Sinclair  in  Scotland,  as  the  fittest  per« 
sons  to  aervehim,;  but  hia  adviee  was  so  ill  taken,  that  he  had  his 
lady -sent  ta  England^  not  to  reUim  any  more;  was  himself  forbid 
Ae  conrt,  and  reduced  to  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pistoles  per 
aniMim:  he  retired  to  Paris,  and,  seeing  no  probability  of  his 
maatev's  changing^  his  measures,  died  of  grid  One  would  have 
ihouBht  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Maitland,  who,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely  in  that  prince's 
servioe^  should  have  been  preferred  by  tmn,  yet  be  met  with  such 
an  entertsinment,  that,  wanting  bread  then,  be  was  very  glad  to 
come  to  England^  and  make  his  peace  with  the  government,  whose 
service  he  ^d  deserted,  having  once  had  a  command  in  tibe  Scots 
guards,  under  king  William. 

Sir  Andrew  Forrester  is  another  great  instance  of  king*  James's 
aversion  to  BrotestantSk  This  genUeman  served,  with  all  imaginable 
seal,  that  prince's  interests,  when  a  subject,  and  waa  die.devoted 
creature  <^  his  most  arbitrary  commands,  when  a  king;  he  suf- 
Jbf^d  impriaonment  in  the  Tower  fat  him>  at  the  time  of  hbde- 
aigned  descent;  and  yet,  notwiUistanding  all  this,  and  the  great 
espericnce  be  had  in  Saoltish  afikirs>  &  could  never  obtain  any 
share  in  thatpcmc^a  coirfdenoe..  When  bejcame  to  St,  Germain, 
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ill  bis  merit!*  sulftrings,  and  the  good  chanuet^r  be  had  in  both 
kingdoms,  were  not  eaough  to  «wnter*balatice .  the  elijeeUon  cf 
being  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  by  no  mcana  to  be  intnuted;  •• 
that,  after  some  time's  attendafiee,  as  a  cypher^  be  was  lewarded 
with  a  pass  to  return  to  England,  for  they  had  there  no  4iccaaiov 
for  him. 

Sir  Theopbilus  Oglethorpe,  who,  by  ilia  capacity  ma  weU  at  ler* 
▼ices,  was  encouraged. to  go  oTejc^  and  offer  hia  assistance,  mat 
with  sir  Andrew  Forrester's  fate,  upon  account  of  his  religion;  «nd 
was  so  unkindly  used,  that  he  was  v^y  glad  to  get  home  to  old 
England  again,  where,  it  is  expected,  he  will  plot  no  snore. 

Mr.  Fergus  Graham  was  the  only  Protestant  gendeman  in  king 
James'a  family,  but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  iny  lofd  Preston«  and 
col.  Graham,  his  brothers,  who  ventured  so  much  for  that  priiice,^ 
could  do  them  no  more  service  in  England,  he  waft  diacharged  for 
no  other  reason,  but  that  they  thought  a  Protestant  a  blemish  in 
their  houshold. 

Nor  was  sir  William  Sharp  better  used,  although  he  pretended  to 
come  over  uponr  the  act  of  parliament  in  Scotland,  to  save  his  estate, 
for  the  entertainment  he  had  at  St.  Germain,  before  he  came  away, 
is  very  well  known.  The  pension.he  bad,  whilst  king- James's  army 
in  Scotland  kept  up,  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  feU  under  dia- 
trusts,  with  Melford  and  Imies,  and  Contempt  at  court ;  which  will 
appear,  to  all  reasonable  men,  a  aufficient  motive  for  his  coming 
away. 

But  the  usage  of  Dr.  Coekbum,  a  Scottish  divine,  is  bieyond  any 
thing  that  can  be  imagined^  This  gentleman  was  banished  Scot* 
land  for  his  practices  against  the  government,  and  afterwards  being 
obliged  to  leave  England,  for  writing  of  pamphlets,  thooght  blmsdf 
secure  of  a  sanctuary  at  St.  Germain,  if  not,  of  a  reward  for  bia 
aervices;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  met  with  the  daily  impoftnnitica  of 
priests,  to  make  him  abandon  his  religion ;  and,  their  endeaTours 
proving  vain,  they  then  represented  him  as  a  dangerous  person^ 
and  got  him  sent  from  France.  He  lives  now  an  ezye  in  H^^amd, 
both  from  Britain  and  France. 

Mrs.  Asbton,  widow  to  Mr.  ABhton,  whowaa  eseented  for  Ms 
being  concerned,  in  my  lord  Preston's  aiikirs,  went  fo  the  court  of 
St.  Germain,  after  her  husband's  death,  as  think-ing,  ibat  she  had 
aome  ment  to  plead  for  a  kind  reoeption;-  buft-ebe  was  aa  mneii 
deceived  as  any  of  those,  I  have  al^adr*  mentioned.  Fewd^pa 
after  her  arrival,  prie^ts  were  sent  to  m  her,  that  nothlug,  tat 
being  a  Roman  Catholick,  could  recommend  a  woman  to  tho 
queen's  service,  which  the  poor  gentlewoman  di!cliBiB|^  to  comply 
with,  was  neglected;  and,  dyiiig  soon  after,  was  refused  burial,  till 
her  father,  Mr.  Rlgby  of  Coveot  GaNkn,  aa  a  mighty  favour,  and 
at  great  charges,  obtained  leave  from  the  eonrt  of  St.  Germain^  to 
have  her  body  brought  over  into  England;  andtariedherinO^ 
VJtiii  Garden  church. 

If  these  examples  are  not  aufficiemt  to  oonvinea  ear  Jaoobilea«  cry 
if  they  question  the  truth  of  them,  for  really  I  moat  own^  that  Ihcj 
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are-  ^noi»t  incredible ;  I  dtdtt  tbeiii>  to  ConMrit  the  yming  lord 
Hienmore,  Mr,  LouthisD^  eaplaiat  Mttrray,  Dalyel,  Macgil^  Mac« 
lean*  Fielding»  Mr.  Charles  Kinnaird*  and  icverai  hundreds  more, 
noir  in  and  about  Loiidon»  who  are  lately  come  from  St.  G^^miain; 
and  they  will  tell  you»  that  the  only  reason,  why  they  left  that 
court,  was»  because  they  could  not  have  bread*  except  they  would 
ohaoge  their  religion;  and  therefore  did  chuse  rather  to  run  the 
faaaa^  6f  imprisonoieni,  by  returning  to  England^  than  stay  and 
starve  in  France. 

Many  instances  more  might  be  given,  tasbev  kinc  Jameses  hatred 
to  every  thii^,  that  bears  the  name  of  Protestant;  but,  if  what  bar 
already  been  said^  is  not  sufficient,  sure  I  am,  that  the  rest  should 
be  to  no  purpose.  What  Protestant  has  he  ever  so  much  as  seemed 
to  trust,  dince  he  lived  in  France  ?  I  know  diat  my  lord  Middl^tou 
must  be  excepted*  for,  indeed,  king  James  has  a  seeming  trust  in 
him.  There  is  no  man,  that  has  been  at  St.  Germain,  but  must 
needs  perceive,  that  he  is  not  chief  minister,  as  Melford  was,  nor 
manasfes  a&irs  betwixt  Versailles  and  St*  Germain,  that  being 
done  by  Innes  and  Porter :  he  is  but  seldom  called  to  the  council 
and  the  French  court  has  never  depended  upon  his  correspondence, 
since  the  disappointment  they  received,  by  our  fleet's  going  into 
the  StreighU. 

I  hopc^  these  insCanees  wiU  cooviifee  ail  good  men,  that  have 
any  sense  of  liberty,  religion,  and  honour,  how  unreasonable  it  is 
to  be  a  Jacobite,  and  to  think  that  the  present  misfortunes  of  king 
James,  will  frighten  him  from  invading  onr  laws  and  liberties  in 
time  to  cone;  seeing  that  neither  the  abandoning  of  wives,  cfaiU 
dren,  and  estates,  nor  the  haaarding,  nay,  loss  of  life  in  his  ser* 
vice,  can  render  him  just  and  favourSile  to  such  Protestanta,  who 
have. made  a  sacrifice  of  all  those. things,  to  follow  him:  and,  if  it 
be  so  as  certainly  it  is,  what  must  tlkMc  Protestant  nations  expect, 
if  ever  he  re^obtaina  the  government,  who  have  renounced  him, 
and  set  another  prince  upon  bis  throne? 

If  these,  who  have  fbuowed  him  into  France,  are  denied  the 
cxereise  of  their  religion,  when  his  circumstances  make  it  his 
intereat  to  grant  it ;  what  must  we  expect,  if  ever  he  be  again  in 
possession  of  the'  crown  f 

My  lord  chief  justice  Herbert,  and  the  other  gentlemen  before* 
named,  who  firmly  adhered  to  his  interests,  even  in  his  greatest 
misfortunes  were  contemned^  despised,  and  suffered  to  starve, 
because  they  were  ProtesUnts;  how  can  we,  or  any  Ptotestant 
Jacobites,  who  have  none  of  those  merits,  pretend  to  be  better 
uaed?  If  the  loss  of  honours  and  estates  has  not  been  sufficient  la 
obtain  from  him  Christian  burial;  upon  what  ground  can  cor 
JacoAiitesr  who  have  done  nothing  for  him,  flatter  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  great  nreferments,  if  he  is  re^inthroned  ?  In  shovt,  if 
the  example  he  baa  of  bis  father's  misfortunes,  and  his  brother's 
exik,  wherein  he  himself  was  a  sharer,  together  with  the  sense  of 
hia  own  misfortunes,  have  not  been  aUe  to  woilc  a 
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upob  him,  as  appears  by  the  «boTe*writleii  account ;  can  we  ex- 
pect, that  he  erer  will  be  made  more  pliable  f 

The  education  of  his  Prince  of  Wales^  whom,  no  body  doubts, 
he  desire  his  successor,  is  another  instance  of  his  irreconctleable 
antipathy  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  English  liberties.  One 
would  hafe  thought  that  intereati  as  well  as  policy,  would  have 
made  him  educate  bis  child  a  Pniieitant ;  or,  at  least,  oblige  him 
to  put  Protestants  about  biro,  of  unquestioned  reputation,  to  in- 
struct him,  in  the  ways  of  pleasing  the  people;  but,  instead  of 
that,  Dr,  Beeson,  a  famous  and  riolent  Papist,  was  made  his  pre- 
ceptor; and  none  but  Popish  aenrants  are  allowed  to  be  about  him, 
so  that  he  can  imbibe  notbmg,  but  what  is  for  the  interest  of 
Rome,  and  destruction  of  England. 

Can  people  be  so  mad,  as  to  expect  good  terms  from  a  prince, 
who  not  only  thus  treats  his  Protestant  subjects,  who  have  followed 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  but  also  whose  religion  lays  htm  under  a 
necessity  of  doing  it  ?  Could  greater  obligations  be  laid  upon  any 
prince,  than  were  upon  him,  by  the  churdi  of  England,  when  a 
subject?  Her  interest  saved  him  from  being  prosecuted  for  the 
Popish  plot,  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  English  tbroncy 
and  afterwards  dethroned  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  yet  all  those 
obligations  were  no  more  than  his  coronation  oath,  could  not  bin* 
der  him  from  invading  the  Protestant  religion  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  England. 

But,  perhaps,  some  will  object  against  what  I  have  said,  that, 
from  the  entertainment  Protestants  meet  with,  at  St.  Germain,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  king  James  hears  still  such  an 
aversion  to  our  religion  and  liberties:  for,  being  himself  but  a 
refugee  in  France,  and  having  nothing  to  live  upon,  but  the  pen- 
sion, the  French  king  allows  him,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  reward 
those  Protestants  who  have  followed  him,  even  not  to  caress  them  ; 
and  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  peruse  the  declarations,  he  has 
put  out,  since  his  being  in  France,  for  therein  we  shall  find  un- 
deniable proofs,  that  his  misfortunes  have  much  altered  hta  mind« 
Read  (will  our  Jacobites  say)  the  declaration  he  published  upon  bis 
intended  descent  from  La  Hogue,  and  observe  what  promises  be 
makes,  both  in  relation  to  our  religion,  and  our  liberties,  the  sin- 
cerity whereof  you  have  no  manner  of  pretence  to  question ;  for 
then,  thinking  nirosdf  sure  of  his  game,  nothing  could  oblige 
him  to  disguise  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart. 

This  is  somewhat  indeed,  gentlemen,  and,  were  the  thmg  as 
you  say,  I  would  agree  with  you ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  it  is  a  great  question,  whether  the  declaration  you  speak  of, 
which  was  printed  here,  diid  really  contain  king  James's  senti*> 
ments;  but,  whether  it  was  his  own  declaration,  or  air  Jamea 
Mountgomery's,  it  does  not  matter  a  pin ;  for  his  late  mijesty  did  ^ 
pubhckly  disown  it,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  upon  his  xetvm  to 
Pbris ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged  in  a  Jac(4>ite  pamphlet,  called^ 
'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Wellwood's  answer  to  King  James's  Decbratioa :' 
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tbat  the  same  was  foimed  without  his  knowledge,  and  against  his 
i«cUiiation. 

1  hate  told  you,  in  the  heginning  of  this  discotirse,  that  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  «re  among  you  some  conscientious  men,  and  to 
those  I  ^flUaaj  nothing  at  this  time,  but  to  such  that  are  angry 
with  the  goremment  (as  I  know  many  amongst  you  are)  merely 
because  they  cannot  have  any  employment  under  it,  and  who 
think,  without  any  further  examination,  to  better  their  condition 
by  a  second  revolution :  I  will  say,  that  they  ought  to  consider,  that 
kins  James's  popish  friends  must  be  all  provided  for  firRt  of  all ; 
and^  pniyy  what  will  remain  then  for  you }  For,  as  to  pensions,  I 
think  you  are  not  so  road  as  to  flatter  yourself  with  such  imaginary 
hopes ;  for  the  French  army,  that  brings  king  James  over,  must  be 
paid,  and  their  vast  charges  for  the  Irish  war,  and  the  maintenance 
of  king  James  renmborsed,  before  your  beloved  prince  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  express  his  favour  to  you.     Perhaps,  you  will  say,  that 
the  French  king  is  too  mnch  a  gentleman  to  demand  any  such 
thing ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  has  given  you  that  noble  idea  of 
hia  generosity :  but,  supposing  his  temper  to  be  soch,  this  war  wiU 
so  much  drain  hi»  Exchequer,  that  necessity  will  force  him  to  de- 
mand what  is  justly  owing  to  him,  atfd  who  shall  be  able  to  dispute 
his  bill  of  chargcv?  Nay,  will  king  James  be  able  to  satisfy  him  ^ 
I  do  not  know  ;  bat  this  I  am  sure  of,  that,  as  long  as  you  profess 
the  Protestant  religion,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  more  favourably 
treated,  than  his  present  followers. 

Some  others  amongst  vou  are  disaifteted,  because,  as  they  say, 
without  the  restoration  of  king  James,  a  Protestant  war  will  be  en- 
tailed on  the  nation,  and  because  our  treasure  is  exhausted  by 
taxes,  and  our  blood  expended  beyond  sea,  which  the  nation  can- 
n6t  long  bear. 

To  these  gentlemen  I  mvist  answer,  that  they  are  much  mis- 
taken; for  the  bringing  in  of  king  James,  which  they  think  will 
put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  would  infallibly  bring  the  Seat  of  war 
n-om  Flanders  into  England:  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  soppose,  tfiat 
so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  are  engaged  in  king  William's 
cause,  would  tamely  submit,  or  that  his  majesty,  whose  interest  in 
Europe  is  so  very  great,  would  either  ingloriously  abandon  his 
throne,  or  want  foreign  assistance  to  support  him  in  it 

3.  King  James  ai^  the  French  king  are  both  old,  and,  upon  a 
change  of  a  governor  in  France,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
change  of  measures ;  for,  as  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  interest 
standb,  or  Ms,  with  that  of  his  supposed  father :  but,  after  all,  is 
it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  will 
live  in  perpetual  war  with  us,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  prince,  who 
pretends  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  ?  There  are  very  few  knights^ 
errants  in  this  age,  or,  at  least,  sure  I  am,  that  no  nation  in  general 
Is  acted  by  their  principles ;  and  we  see  the  French  offer  already 
to  forsake  him. 

3.  I  grant,  Uiat  our  taxes  are  greater  than  ever  our  nation  paid  i 
but  yet  they  are  not  so  heavy,  but  that  we  can  hold  it  out  many 
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yean  at  this  rate.  In  short,  whatever  they  be,  I  believis  there^U 
ho  good  man^  but  will  rather  hazard  bis  person  to  keep  the  enemy 
abroady  than  see  a  French  and  Irish  army  in  the  boweb  of  our  own 
eoantry,  destroying  our  substance,  burning  our  habitations,  an4 
committing  the  barbarities,  which  they  committed  in  the  Palati- 
nate: for,  certainly,  by  one  month's  ravage  of  this  natore,  we 
should  lose  more  blood  and  treasure,  than  can,  probably,  be  spent 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  honourable  and  happy  conclusion. 

That  happy  moment  is  not,  perhaps,  so  far,  as  some  people 
titoagine ;  for  whosoever  will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  present  poature  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  must  needs  conclude  that  the  French  cannot 
b<4d  it  out  much  longer. 
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>  |rJ[REAT  and  various  have  the  actions  heen  hetween  Enghod  and 
^^  France,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  anno'dom.  lOdQ, 
Which  niakes  September  next  *  just  629  years ;  but,  that  the  French 
nation  shonh)  make  a  conquest  of  Eng^huid  hereby,  nothing  is  more 
manifestly  untrue,  that  people  being  a  distinct  nation  from  the  French^ 
who  conquering  that  province  by  main  force,  from  Neustria^  called 
it  Normandia,  in  the  reign  of  Charies  le  Simple ;  whence,  by  the  way, 
it  is  worth  remarking,  what  kind  of  kings  France  hath  often  had. 
and  what  sort  of  epithets  their  own  chtouicles  give  them,  which  stand 
upon  publick  recofd  to  all  jwsterity,  as  Charles  le  Simple,  Charles  le 
Chauve,  Charles  le  Grbs,  Charles  le  Gras,  Charles  le  Phreoetique> 
Phillip  le  long,  Lovis  le  l^gue,  &c.  Now,  though  there  have  been 
manv  and  mighty  quarrels,  warlike  encounters,  and  feuds  betwixt 
England  and  France,  yet,  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  his- 
torians make  Uttk  mention  of  any;  but  since  JEngland  was  joined^ 

•  law.  ^ 
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«i  it  were,  to  the  oohtinenty  by  the  addition  of  Normandy,  there 
ha?e  been  as  frequent  traverses  pf  war  as  hare  happened  between  any 
two  nations;  for,. of  those  twenty-eight  kings  and  queens,  which 
have  reigned  here,  from  William  the  first  to  William  the  thirds  there 
baye  been  but  a  very  few  of  them  free  from  actual  wars  with  France ; 
yety  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time^  when  the  French  were  at  their  high- 
est pitch  of  power,  they  never  did  nor  had  any  adequate  power  to 
invade  England ;  it  is  true  that  they  took  footing  once  or  twice  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  quickly  grew  too  hot  for  them.  And  toach** 
log  Lewis  the  French  king's  son,  who  did  stay,  and  sway  the  seep* 
tre  here  about  two  years,  whereof  they  so  much  vaunt :  That  was 
no  invasion  but  an  invitation,  being  brought  in  by  the  discontented 
barons  in  England ;  so  that,  in  a  manner,  France  was  the  theatre 
of  the  war  between  the  two  nations,  down  from  William  the  first  ttf 
the  present  time. 

As  for  the  great  battles  which  were  fought  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
confessed  by  the  French  historians  themselves,  that  the  English  were 
at  most  but  half  in  number  to  them  in  almost  all  engagements;  in- 
somuch that,  by  pure  prowess  and  point  of  sword,  the  English  pos- 
sessed two  parts  of  three  in  that  populous  kingdom,  and,  how  all 
came  to  be  lost  a^in,  will  appear  by  the  sequd  of  the  story :  but 
here  I  cannot  omit  one  remarkable  accident,  that  was  concomitant 
with  the  English  arms  in  France^  and  that  is,  that,  when  the  English 
were  at  the  height  of  their  cetiquests  in  that  kingdom,  the  Pope 
eame  t«  reside  ai  Avignon  in  France,  and  there  was  a  commbn^say- 
hig  which  continues  still  in  memory  among  the  vulgar,  'Ores!  le  pape 
est  devenu  Francois,  &  Christ  est  devenu  Anglois,'  i.  e.  Lo !  the  Pope 
is  become  a  Frenchman,  and  Christ  an  Englishman ;  which  related 
to  the  marvelloos  exploits  and  successes  the  English  had  in  that 
kingdom,  which  were  such  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  speaking  of  the 
femoua  Panick  wars,  puts  this  query :  'If  one  should  ask,  which  was 
the  valtantest,  the  Roman  or  the  Carthaginian  ?  one  might  answer, 
the  EngHshman,  who  performed  greater  feats  of  arms  than  either  of 
them ;'  insomuch  that  some  foreign  authors  give  this  character  of 
France,  that  it  was  the  stage,  whereon  the  Bngiish  acted  their  valour 
so  often. 

'  It  is  tr«ife  that  in  canvassing  of  tmaties,  in  subtleties  or  sfauflKng 
the  carda,  and  mental  reservations^  they  weae  mosdy  too  hard  for  the 
EMf^isb,  ^bo  naturally  nae  downright  dealing,  and  real  integrity; 
but,  h)  point  of  performance  ef  what  was  sti|Milattd,  especially  if  the 
avticlf  fielated  to  money,  whereof  wie  drew  from  them  vmt  sums^ 
they  seldom  exactly  perfomied  the  capitubtion  of  any  tveaty,  as  fo- 
mgn  writers  observe ;  so  thsft  part  of  king*  John's  ransom  is  yet  hc^ 
himi,  besides  the  money  which  was  to  be  paid  forToarnay,  in  Hen* 
ry  the  efghthVtime;  the  five hnndned-thousand crowns, iii4iich£d^ 
Wlfd  the  sixth  was  to-hai^e  for  Bologne;  and  those  gncat  expenoea 
which  qoeen  Elisabeth  waa  to  have  for  sending^  her  aranisB  to  aid 
Betiry  the  foovth^  and  the  French  reformiifea,  tw«  pans  of  thne  «cs 
wat  piM  io«thi»day }  b«t  of  thte  aai  otbentbiagamore  temAapsBi 
iMir  pioper  place,  . 
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ENGLAND,  exclusive  of  Scotland,  which  had  but  very  little 
share  in  the  wars  we  are  to  treat  of,  is  the  greatest,  most  south* 
ern,  and  best  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britaini  heretofore  ealled 
Albion  and  Britannia ;  it  lies^  together  with  Wales,  in  the  form  of  a 
great  triangle,  whereof  the  southern  shore  is  the  base,  and  Berwick 
the  opposite  angle ;  it  was  divided  by  the  Romans  mto  five  parts,  by 
the  Shucons  into  seven  kingdoms,  and  now,  Wales  included,  into  6fly 
two  shires  or  counties.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  fuU  of  valiant  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants;  but,  in  regard  to  its  boundaries,  bears  no  pro^ 
portion  to  France,  even  considered  in  its  narrowest  limits,  over  which, 
notwithstanding,  it  has  so  often  and  so  gloriously  triumphed,  as  will 
manifestly  appear  in  the  series  of  the  ensuing  history. 

But  because,  the  wars  with  France,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  are 
very  obscurely  recorded  as  to  their  time,  cause,  and  eflfects,  we  will, 
therefore,  begin  with, 

WILUAM  I. 

WHO  was  invidiously  termed  the  conqueror,  by  the  monks  of 
those  times,  as  the  learned  Sir  William  Temple  has  well  ob- 
served; though  it  ii'M  true,  he  could  not  claim  in  right  of  successir 
on,  himself  Mng  ill^^gitimatte,  and  Edgar  Atbeline,  of  the  Saxon 
blood-roral,  ta  \&e  place  before  him,  but  must,  therefore,  reign  by 
virtue  either  of  k  compact  or  previous  choice  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  sword  which  he  had  then  in  his  hand,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
disposing  of  them  also  to  such  an  election ;  he  proved  to  be  a  war- 
like king  of  England,  as  he  had  been  a  successful  duke-of  Norman- 
dy. But,  though  he  had  wonderful  success  in  the  battle  of  Hastingi*, 
which  was  fought,  October  the  fourteenth,  an.  1066,  and  got  the 
day  with  the  slaughter  of  above  sixty«thousand  of  his  Englidi  ene- 
mies, yet  things  dnl  not  succeed  so  well  with  him  in  his  Kentish  ex- 
pedition ;  for,  directing  his  march  towards  Bover^  with  a  design  to 
reduce  Kent  first  nnder  his  obedience,  as  considering  this  country 
to  be  the  key  of  England,  and  that  what  he  had  already  done,  would 
be^  of  little  account,  if  ^is  were  not  accomplished :    The  Kentish 

'  men,  upon  report  hereof,  assembled  to  archbishop  Stigafrd,  at  Can- 
terbury, and,  after  serious  consultation,  resolved  to  arm,  and  to  force 

'  the  conqueror  either  to  confirm  their  ancient  liberties,  or  to  die  va- 
liantly in  the  fiekl  in  defence  of  them ;  and  so,  under  the  command 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  Eglesine,  rendezvoused  at  Swiines- 
-  comb,  where,  it  was  agreed,  all  the  passages  shoukl  be  stopped,  and 
that  they  should  make  use  of  the  acQacent  woods  for  a  coven  from 

'   the  discovery  of  the  enemy,  till  he  were  fkst  within  their  net    The 
'  duke,  next  day,  expecting  no  such  ambuscade,  in  his  march,  finds 

*  himself  with  part  of  his  army  surrounded  all  of  a  sudden,  with  nu- 
'  merons  -squadrons  of  horse,  and  battalions  of  foot;  which  seemed 

the  more  surpriiBing  to  ^im,  because  that,  eveij  man  for  a  signal^  as 

it  was  agreed  upon,  carrying  a  green  hough  in  his  hand,  they-  ap- 

'  peared  unto  him  like  «  moving  wood,  wherein  he  was  in  danger  of 

•  quickly  loaing  hioiself.    StigaiMtapproacbeft  to  the  duke^  tdla  him 
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the  occasion  of  sach  an  assembly,  what  Ikejur  demands  were,  and 
what  their  resolves,  if  refused.  Tbe  duke,  wisely  considering  the 
danger,  grants  all  their  requests,  an^I,  upon  that,  was  admitted  into 
Rochester,  and  had  the  earldom  of  Kent  and  Dover  castle  yielded 
to  bi|n. 

'Hie  former  part  of  this  king's  reignt  as  may  be  well  imagined,  was 
takmi  up  in  inakiag  provision  for  his  adventurers,  and  in  subdutng, 
settlings  and  modelling  of  his  new  English  subjects,  amongst  whom 
were  frequent  tumults  and  insurrection^,  occasioned  mostly  thro' 
ttie  insults  of  the  Normans,  that  but  too  readily  provoked  them  upon 
OFery  occasion,  presuming,  no  doubt,  very  much  upon  the  &vourof 
the  king  their  countryman,  who,  on  times,  shewed  too  much  parti- 
ality in  that  regard.    It  is  true,  he  bad  not  been  a  year  inthroned, 
befoiie  be  w»s  obliged,  upon  commotions  there,  to  pass  over  into  Nor* 
mandy;  but  we  do  not  find,  till  about  ten  years  after,  that  he  had 
any  foreign  wars,  when,  passing  over  into  Bretagne,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Dolence,  belonging  to  Earl  Ralph;  which  engaged 
Philip,  king  of  France,  into  the  quarrel,  and  so  with  a  mighty  army 
marchea  against  king  William,  who^  finding  himself  heraby  much 
s,treigbtened  for  provision^  broke  up  his  siegCi  not  without  loss,  both 
of  men  and  horses^  and  of  some  of  bis  baggage,  and  hereupon  ensu- 
,.  ^d  an  acoommodation ;  but,  not  a  year  amr,  Robert,  the  king's  el- 
dest son,  to  whom,  upon  his  assuming  of  the  English  crown^  he  bad 
assigned  tbe  dukedom  of  Normandy,  in  the  presence  of  king  Philip 
of  France,  because  now  bis  father,  as  be  pretended,  would  not  suf- 
fer bim  to  eiyoy  the  said  dukedom  in  quiet,  went  into  France,  and, 
being  by  ^e  said  king  Philip  assisted  with  forces,  committed  great 
.  ravages  in  Normandy,  burning  many  towns,  and,  at  length,  enga- 
ged D^ith  tbe  king  bis. father  in  battle,  near  the  castle  of  Garbery,  in 
France ;  tbe  Mugi  according  to  his  usual  manner,  charged  with  great 
.  resolution,  and  spared  not  to  expose  bis  person  to  all  dangers,  insomuch 
J  tbath«  bad  in  this  action,  first,  tbe  misfortune  to  be  unhorsed  himself, 
b)S  son  William  wounded,  and  many  of  his  family  slain,  and,  as  an 
;  addition  hereunto,  through  intemperate  anger  to  curse  his  son 
,  Robert,  <who,   it  was  observed,  never  prospered  after.     Thingi, 
.after  this,  cofiUnued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  amity  between  Philip 
and  this  king,  till  the  las^  year  of  his  reign,  when  reskling  in  Nor- 
.  mandy,  and  being  grown  very  corpulent,  the  French  king  was 
pleased  to  speak  reproachfully  of  him,  saying,  *  The  king  of  Eng- 
land liethat  Roan,  and  keeps  his  chamber  as  lying-in  women  do, 
and  there  nourisbeth  bis  fat  belly,'  did  so  offend  king  William,  that 
be  said,  '  Well,  when  after  my  delivery  I  go  to  church,  I  shall 
ofier  a  thousand  candles  to  him,  and  sware  to  the  same  by  God's 
refuirection  and  his  brightness ;'  pind  this  he  made  good  the  latter 
end  of  Aiigust^  tbe  same  year,  when  he  entered  France,  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  burnt  down  the  city  of  Meaux,  together  with  the 
. .  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  two  friars  inclosed  therein,  who  supersti- 
.  tiously  persuaded  themselvss  they  ought  not  forssJte  their  cell  in 
.  suchesctremity,  though  to  the  apparant  hazard  of  their  lives.  This 
king  died  at  Roan,  Anno  Dom.  1087,  when  he  had  reigned  twenUr 
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yeafa»  eight  mosthvy  airf  sixteen  dtiy,  and  lived  three  score  and 
four  jearB,  and  was  buried  at  Caeo  in  Normand  j. 

The  causes  of  bis  wars  were,  finl,  an  irruption  made  by  the  French 
into  Normandy,  contrary  to  the  articles  ofpeace ;  and,  secondly, 
the  contumelioas  language  used  by  king  Philfp,  concerning  his 
person. 

WILLIAM  U. 

SIRNAMED  Rnfus,  or  the  red,  during  his  twelve  vears  and 
about  eight  monAa  reign,  had  no  wars  with  France,  neither  do  we 
read  of  any  just  cause  given  ta  engage  him  thereto ;  but  he  unjustly 
invaded  >)ormandy,  then  subject  to  bis  brother  Robert,  and  dispos- 
sessed him  of  the  county  of  Owe,  asany  castles,  and  some  monas- 
teries ;  bnt  was,  in  the  mean  time,  by  divine  justice,  assaulted  by  bis 
yomger  brother,  Henry,  In  bis  own  domintoas,  and  H  had  like  to 
have  cost  htm  his  Kfe,  for  he  mi»  bore  down  in  fight,  from  hir 
horse,  by  a  vaiiant  knight,  who,  taking  his  sword  to  kill  him^  was' 
slopped  by  the  krng*^  crying  out,  '  Hold  thy  hand,  knave,  I  am 
the  king  oi  England ;'  which  words  so  struck  the  knight  with  reve- 
rence, that  be  mounted  him  upon  another  horse ;  mA  the  king,  to 
recompense  his  valour  and  submission,  swore,  by  St.  Loke^s  face, 
he  should  be  his  knight,  and  be  wfitten  in  his  white  book.  He 
was  acddently  kitted  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  as  he  was  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  anno  1  lOQ ;  buried  alt  Winchester,  and  died  un- 
lamented. 

HENRY  L 

WHO  for  his  leamhig  was  called  Beauclerk,  was  youngest  son  to 
William  the  conqueror  ^  he,  passing  over  into  Normandy,  made 
wac  against  die  earl  of  Anjou,  whoupt  Mscine  against  his  wiH,  and 
this  engaged  Le#is»  the  French  king,  to  take  part  with  the  latter ; 
whereupon  ensued  many  sore  battles;  both  in  France  and  Norman- 
dy, between  them  with  variovs  sucecss ;  al  length,  taking  Anion's 
dasq^hler  for  wife  to  his  son  Willian^  peace  was  concluded.  But  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the  high  spirit  and  re- 
sohidon  of  this  king,  in  a  personal  quarrel  he  had  in  France..  In  his 
father's  lifcrtime^  he  acoompaaying  his  eldest  brother,  Robert,  into 
that  kingdofli)^  while  the  latter  associated  himself  with  the  then 
French  lun?;  Henry,,  accoeding  to  the  suitableness,  of  their  years, 
took  up  wiu  the  compaay  and  divertiaements  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
being  one  evening  at  Chess  together^  the  Dauphiu  happened  to  lose 
a  considerafaie  sum  of  motMty  ia  the  prince  si  that  game ;  whereat 
tiie  former  grew  m^  enraged,  that^  after  some  reproachful  kmguage, 
he  struck  the  prince,  who,  not  bsooking  the  high  affiont,  with  the 
ctess-hoard  knocks  the  Dauphin  iaiflyto  the  ground,  and  being  ia»* 
lent  to  puvsoe  bia  revenge,,  hb  farodier,  Bnbert,  fiirtunafecly  eama 
m,  and,  mindiiig  him  of  the  danges,  awagr  tbey  bath  fled,  and  wiab 

Eeat  baste  andl  difficulty  rccovened  the  next;  part  of  N^nnandjfv 
fare  thea  pmnsuera  eauld  leack^  thena,    Thia  king  made  hia  esnl^ 
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if'his  father  before  him,  in  Normandy  in  the  year  1135,  after  he 
had  feigned  thirty-five  years  and  four  months. 

The  cause  of  this  war  we  have  before  assigned,  to  wit,  the  king  of 
France's  taking  part  with  Anjou  against  Henry. 

STEPHEN, 

KING  of  England,  was  son  to  Adella  a  daughter  of  WHIiam  the 
Conqueror,  and  nephew  to  the  two  last  kings ;  he  laid  daim  to  the 
kingdom  of  England  in  the  year  1 135,  notwithstanding  his  oath  to 
Mawd,  the  empress  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  first,  to  the  con- 
trary;  wherefore,  without  looking  abroad  into  France  for  any  wars, 
his  whole  reign,  which  was  eighteen  years  and  about  ten  months, 
was,  in  a  manner,  taken  up  in  intestine  broils  and  contests  about 
his  right  to  the  English  crown,  wherein  he  was  stiffly  opposed  by 
several  nobles,  and  by  the  said  empress  Mawd,  and  her  son  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  the  second,  whom  she  bare  to  Geoffrey  Plantar- 
genet,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  duke  of  Normandy ;  from  whence  sprang 
the  noble  family  of  the  Plantagenets.that  so  long  governed  Eng- 
land.  He  was  once  made  prisoner  at  Bristol,  and  at  last,  notwith- 
standing he  liad  children  of  his  own,  was  forced  to  adopt  Heniy 
for  his  son  and  heir,  and  the  nobles  sware  fealty  to  him  accord- 
ingly. 

HENRY  11. 

SON  of  Mawd  and  Geofirey  Plantagenet,  as  aforesaid,  at  the 
age  of  three  and  twenty  years,  and  even  in  the  life-time  of  hts 
mother,  under  whom  he  claimed,  began  his  reign  over  England,  in 
the  year  1 154.     This  prince,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  trou- 
bles, and  famous  atchievements  against  the  Welsh,  and  his  con- 
quest of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  so  as  he  was  the  first 
of  our  English  kings,  that  was  stiled  ihe  Lord  of  that  country,  yet 
found  opportunity  to  make  war  in  France,  upon  several  occasions ; 
the  alliance  he  had  made  with  the  French  court  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Henry  to  king  Lewis's  daughter,  Margaret,  proving  rather 
an  incitative  to  contention  and  discord;  than  a  bond  of  peace  and 
amity.    The  famous  city  of  Tholouse  was  chiefly  the  seat  of  this 
war,  which  was  once  and  again  bravely  assaulted  by  king  Henry, 
and  as  vigorously  defended  by    Lewis.     In   his  first  expedition 
agaioBt  this  place,   he  was  accompanied  with    Malcolm  king  of 
Scots,  a  Welsh  king,  and  with  others  of  highest  rank  and  dignity 
in  England,  Normandy,  Aquitain,  Anjou,  and  Gascoigne.   During 
Ms  second  expedition  in  France,'the  earls  of  Bulloign  and  Flanders, 
with  six  hundred  sail  of  ships,  attempted  to  make  a  descent  into 
England ;    but  their  undertaking   proved  fi'ustrate  and  abortire, 
through  the  vigilance,  courage,  and  prudence  of  Richard  Lacy, 
who  then  governed  England.    This  king  is  famous,  or  rather  infa- 
mous in  history,  for  the  many  base  children  he  had,  being  no  less 
than  nineteen  in  number;  for  his  fair  concubine  Rosamond,  for 
whom  he  built  that  celebrated  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  the  recesses 
whereof  could  not  be  penetrated  into,  but  by  insuperable  jeij^^y^ 
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tbe  qiieen^  as  it  was  said,  by  the  help  qi  a  clew  of  tbread>  fi^diny 
of  her  out  at  last,  and  so  used  her  that  she  Ihred  not  long  after  r 
And  no  less  to  be  mentioned  for  the  troubles  he  met  with,  from 
that  proud  prelate  Thomas  a  Becket ;  to  whose  shrine,  after  his 
murder,  much  blind  devotion  has  been  paid  even  by  the  greatest 
potentates.  Though  his  son  Henry,  who  was  crowned  king  in  his 
life-time,  and  died  before  ^im,  gave  him  much  disturbance,  yet 
when  he  fouqd^  after  his  death,  that  others,  and  partitularly  his 
son  John  conspired  against  him,  he  was  so  stricken  with  grief  that^ 
eun^ing  his  son  and  the  day  of  his  own  birth,  he  died  July  6,  11 8^9 
aged  61,  having  reigned  thirty-four  years,  and  almost  seven 
months* 

The  Causes  of  the  war  were,  that  king  Lewis  did  incite  the  prince 
his  son  against  the  laws  of  nature  to  oppose  Henry  his  father.  In 
the  War  time  Lewil  had  promised,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  to 
meet  him  in  order  to  a  treaty,  but  he  failed  for  his  own  ad* 
vantage,  whereupon  Henry,  being  sensible  of  the  fraud,  sought 
him  out  with  his  army,  and  made  him  give  ground ;  thereupon 

-  another  interview  being  appointed,  betwixt  Terwin  and  Arras, 
histories  relate  that,  as  the  two  kings  were  busy  in  conference, 

•  there  fell  a  clap  of  thunder  between  them,  and  meeting  the  next 
day,  the  like  accident  happened ;  which  struck  a  consternation 
in  both  armies,  as  inclined  the  kings  the  more  to  an  accomo- 
dation. 

'       •  •     • 

RICHARD  I.  , 

'  WHO  for  his  valdur  was  simamed  Caur  de  Li&n,  iv«s  tb« 
third  toh  of  Henry  the  second,  but  the  eldest  when  his  fttb^ 
died,  i&ged  35  years  when  he  began  his  reigtif  the  former 
part  whereof  was  spent  by  him  in  the  wars.  In  the  Holy  Latid; 
William  Longshamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  chancellor  of  Englatid, 
governing  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  In  this  war^  he  sig-> 
nal}^  bfs  valour  to  a  wonder,  having  first  taken  Cyproa  in  his  way 
tfaitbet ;  and,  at  Aeon  in  l^ria,  so  behated  himself,  that  be  became 
ail  ofaj^ect  of  envy  to  other  Christian  prittces,  especially  to  king 
Philip  df  France,  as  you  shall  see  hereafter;  wherever  he  w^ni, 
terror  ivas  his  forerunner,  insomuch  that  it  grew  common,  amongst 
those  ElUterh  people,  to  terrify  their  children  with  the  apprehen- 
sion 6f  king  Richard's  coming.  In  his  retorti,  b^ing  driven  upon  the 
"toast  of  t)atmatia,  and  thinking  to  pass  home  by  land,  Incognito, 
be  was  made  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Austria,  wno  brought  him  tb 
tbe  emperor  Henry,  and  was  detained  by  him  iin  custody  fbr  a  year 
and  five  mbnths,  till  he  paid  a  great  ransom.  His  unparalkled 
-  valour  atid  bravery  was  the  occasion  of  this  mhfbrtutie.  Thesfe  ahd 
other  princes  beilrmg  him  envy,  especially  the  French  king,  who 
invades  Normandy  duiritig  his  absence,  which  obliged  Richard  to 
aaake  a  p^ace  With  Saladine  for  three  years,  much  to  the^^  ditad- 
>antige  of  the  cause  they  fought  fbr.  Philip  attacked  Gisors  and 
kad  titfoncDdcnBd  to  Um  and  many  other  placed,  and  then  blUted 
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lo>iay  %iege  to  Roao^  but  fbond  suoh  a  vigorouft  defence  made  by 
the  valiant  and  nobie  earl  of  Leicester,  tbat  be  was  forced  to  quit 
bia  entei|Mi8e«  and  ao  aetumed  into  France.  On  tbe  I2tb  of 
March,  ll94,  king  Richard  landed  at  Sandwich,  was  recrowned 
again,  reduced  the  kingdom  ^tirely  to  his  obedience,  which  was 
much  divided  because  of  his  brother  John's  pretensions  in  his  ab- 
aence,  and*  hearing  the  king  of  France  had  besieged  Vemeuil,  he 
passed  over  into  Normandy,  and  arrived  at  Harfleur  with  a  hundred 
•hips  full  of  horsemen,  armour,  &c.  the  noise  whereof  so  frighted 
the  Monsieur,  that  he  left  tbe  siege  and  went  bis  ways.  Whereupon 
Richard  enters  the  French  d<»ninions,  and  takes  in  several  strong 
places,  but  the  noble  Leicester  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  pri- 
soner, who  afterward  paid  a  great  sum  of  money  for  his  ransonQy 
«nd  sooa  after  ensued  a  truce  for  a  short  time;  which  was  no 
sooner  ended,  but  Richard  takes  the  fidd,  possesses  himself  of  the 
oastle  of  Brisea,  Novencourt,  te.  the  French  king,  in  the  mean 
time,  besieging  Albemarle,  whither  Richard  hastening  to  succour 
the  place,  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  between  both  annies,  wherein 
the  Freiidi  preiailed,  chie6y  upon  the  account  of  the  English  being 
wearied  witn  iMr  hard  m^rch.  But  Richard  had  no  sooner  re- 
cijaitedand  refreshed  his  soldiers,  but  he  laid  siege  to  Miligio,  took 
it>  and- burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  whereupon  ensued  some  over- 
lurea  of  peace ;  Albemarle,  in  the  mean  time^  fell  into  the  Frencli 
hands,  and  ran  thesao^  fate  with  Miligio.  Some  three  years  after, 
Richard  turned  his  arms  against  the  barons  of  Poictiers  tbat  re- 
belled against  him,  with  prosperous  success,  till  at  last  besieging 
thecastleof  Chaluz,  and  baring  brought  it  to  that  extremity,  thit 
lie  would  grant  no  other  conditions  but  a  surrender  at  discretion, 
he  was  shot- in  the  )^  arm  out  of  a  cro6s*bow,  with  an  invenomed 
dart  by  one  Bertram  de  Gordon,  of  whioh  wound  he  died  the  ^h  of 
Aprfl  1199,  after  he  had  reigned  mne  years  and  nine  months,  and 
was  bulled  at  Fonleverauit,  at  his  father^s  feet. 

Hie  cauae»  were,  that,while  Richard  went  on  ao  prosperously  in  the 
Holy  Ijindi  tbe  Freneh  king  out  of  envy,  aadcontrary  to  his«a- 

.  cramental  oath,  invaded  Normandy,  which  forced  king  Richard 
to  aofike  peace  with  Saladiae,  so  much  disadvantagtoustosdl 

•    Ghrtatendoni* 

JOHN. 

THE  brother  of  Richard,  who  died  without  issue^  and  youngeat 

.pon  of  Henry  the  U,  succeeded  his  brother  to  the  prejudice  of 
Arthur,  Geoirey  his  elder  brother^s  son,  yvho  was  the  rc^  heir  of 

(Course.  This  Anhur  in  right  of  his  mother  was  earl  of  Bretagne  »n 
France,  jo  that,  by  this  exclusion^  England  lost  one  of  the  best 
provinces  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  by  advancing  John  to  the  throne, 

,«re  not  only  lost  almost  all  our  possessions  in  France,  but  England 
itself  became  vassal  to  tbe  Pope,  the  clergy  of  those  times  grow- 
ing atcan^ely  Jbigotted  to  Rome,  and  perverse  to  the  king.   '  &tQg 

fjohnwas  in  Normandy,  when  his  brot)»er  died,  ^nd  though  tie 
wafted  ^er  into  Snghind,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  take  poasesaioD 
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#f  the  crown,  and  that  bis  presence  was  so  necessary  hereTor  to 
keep  his  new  sulgects  in  their  obedience  to  him,  yet  he  eould  make 
no  long  stay ;  for,  before  a  year  came  about,  he  was  forced  to 
return  into  Normandj^  again,  upon  information,  that  Pbittp, 
king  of  France,  had,  with  a  powerful  army,  made  an  irruption 
into  Normandy,  who  took  the  country  of  Maine,  and  several 
places  from  the  English ;  the  Britons  at  the  same  time  possessing 
themselves  of  the  city  of  Angiers,  the  towns  of  Gomey,  Butenant, 
•nd  Gensoline;  Arthur  doing  also  homage  to  king  Philip  for  Anjou, 
Poictiers,  Touraine,  Maine,  Bretagne,  and  Normandy.  But  soon 
after  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  kings,  and  thereby  many 
places  confirmed  to  the  French  king  that  he  had  taken,  and  others 
yielded  up  by  John,  upon  the  account  of  his  Niece  Blanch's  mar- 
riage with  Lewis,  heir  of  France,  besides  30,000  marks  in  silver 
paid  to  Philip ;  and  all  this  to  the  great  dishonour,  as  well  at  de- 
triment, of  the  English  nation.  About  two  years  after  this,  to  wit, 
the  third  of  the  king's  reign,  one  HugoBrune,  a  nobkman  of 
Aquitain^  raised  a  rebellion  against  king  John,  ia  that  province ; 
but  he  and  his  adherents,  l^ing  not  able  to  withstand  John's 
ferceii,  made  complaint  of  him  to  Philip  of  France,  whereupon  he 
WAS  summoned  by  the  nobler  of  France,  as  duke  or  earl  of  Aaui- 
tain  and  Anjou,  to  appear  before  the  French  king,  and  to  stand  to 
.  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  which  he  refused ;  upon  which  the  court 
adjudg^  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  lands,  which  he  or  his  prede- 
ceasoKB  held  of  the  king  of  France. 

King  Philip  forthwith  raises  a  great  armv,  invades  Normandy, 
takes  in  many  castles,  and  a  great  part  of  the. country  without  re- 
sistance ;  but  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  besieging  the  castle  of 
Mirable^  with  queen  Eleanor  then  in  it,  king  John  fell  upon  him 
there,  with  such  force  and  fury,  that  he  routed  his  army,  and 
,  took  Arthur,  and  many  others  of  note,  prisoners.  Arthur  some- 
time after  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  Roan,  and  was  there 
barbarously  murdered,  some  said,  by  king  John's  own  hands;  but 
in  all  this  time  Philip  prospered ;  insomuch  that,  in  a  very  short 
space,  king  John  was  in  a  manner  despoiled  of  all  the  lands  he 
held  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  France.  King  John  once  and  again 
lo^e  great  preparations  to  recover  his  lost  dominions,  and  had  the 
good  success  t«)  destroy  the  French  fleet,  and  recover  the  province 
of  Poictou,  but  his  domestick  troubles,  both  from  his  barons  and 
dergy,  prevented  bis  further  designs.  Yet,  about  the  fifteenth 
year  of  bis  reign,  having  entered  into  a  strong  confederacy  with 
other  foreign  princes,  he  set  sail  for  Bretagne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nantz,  where  a  bloody  battlcf  was  fought,  the  French  king  being 
once  in  great  danger  of  his  life ;  but  at  length  proved  victorious, 
and  took  many  prisoners ;  whereof  of  note  were  the  earls  of  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  Flanders,  and  Bulloign ;  the  emperor,  who  was 
abo  at  the  battle^  being  driven  out  of  the  field :  and  6000  maiks, 
on  the  king  of  England's  part/  was  the  purchase  of  a  truc6  for  five 
J6US.  Coounotions  in  England  soon*  followed  upon  the  neck,  of 
this,  and  for  male-administration,  insomuch  that,  at  length,  Lewis, 
tlie.S^vpbin^  was  invited  over  by  the  barons,  to  take  upon  him 
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^e  crown  of  England,  who  came  accordinglt',  with  little  qypch 
dition  ;  but,  being  soon  after  displeased  with  their  new  king,  they 
resoWed  to  cast  him  off,  and  so  he  was  fain  at  last  to  depart  from 
whence  he  came.  This  was  an  unhappy  reign,  but  memorable  for 
Magna  Charta,  and  for  building  of  London  bridge  of  stone.  This 
king  died  at  Lyn,  -as  he  \Tas  marching  with  his  army  to  fight  the 
Dauphin,  whep  he  had  reigned  seventeen  years  and  about  five 
months,  and  was  aged  51  years^  anno  12 16. 

The  first  ground  of  this  war  was,  that  Philip  of  France  did  infringe 
the  truce  made  with  England  for  five  years,  and  invaded  Nor* 
mandy.  Then,  another  trace  being  made,  he  violated  that  also, 
and  still  fomented  the  barons  wars. 

HENRY  UL 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Winchester,  from  Jbis  Urth-plaee, 
succeeded  his  father  king  John,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  as  next 
heir,  maugre  all  the  attempts  of  Lewis,  the  dauphin  of  France, 
wIk^  forces  were  defeated  at  Lincoln,  by  the  kings  guardian  and 
brother  in  law,  the  famous  earl  of  Pembroke;  and  so  from  that 
time  forward  thins^s  went  worse  and  worse  with  him,  most 
places  yielding  by  land,  and  his  fleet  utterly  destroyed  by  Kea,  by 
Hubert  •de  Burg,  Eustace  a  monk  that  commanded  it  being  skin 
by  Richard,  a  bastard  son  of  king  John.  He  yielded  up  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  so  returned  with  a  glimmering  of  it  into  France. 
Henry,  jibout  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  determined  to  Aiake 
war  iipon  France ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  Tie  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth all  his  nobility,  knights,  and  such  a  vast  number,  both  of 

;  horse  and  foot,  as  never  was  done  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  de*. 
signing  to  have  recovered  all  those  territories  his  fiither  had  lost ; 
but,  wnen  they  came  to  be  shipped,  they  had  not  carriages  enough 
for  half  the  army,  which  he  imputed  to  the  treachery  of  Hubert  de 
Burg,  his  chief  justice ;  and  in  a  rage,  drawing  his  sword,  would 
have  killed  him,  had  it  not  been  for  ttie  earl  of  Chester  that  inter- 
posed. The  earl  of  Bretagne,who  was  present,  and  bound  by  nn  oath 
to  conduct  the  king  to  his  country,  and  others,  persuaded  him  to 
defer  his  expedition  for  that  season,  and  so  his  mighty  preparatiims 

'  for  the  present  vanished.  But,  the  year  following,  king  Henry, 
with  a  nyighty  army,  sailed  into  Bretagne,  and  after  he  had  ra- 
vaged and  committed  great  spoil  in  the  country^  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Nantz ;  but,  after  the  oonsumption  of  a  vast  treasure,  and 
the  loss  of  many  men  by  sickness,  and  otherwise,  returned  into 
England  the  same  year,  but  set  all  things  first  in  order  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  country  of  Bretagne,  The  French,  making  use  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  king's  absence,  took  tbecityof  Rochdle,  and 
BO,  pushing  on  their  conquests^  reduced  the  whole  province  of 
Poictiers  to  their  obedience,  which  king  John,  his  father,  had 
conquered;  whereat  Henry  being  nettled,  prepared  fbr  ano^r 
mighty  expedition,  but  with  the  same  fatal  success  as  before :  for, 
after  several  bickerings,  wherein  were  lost  many  of  bia  men,'  ))q 
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made  a  peace,  and  ret  or  ned  re  itifrcta,  but  rec'OvtsM  atlVHtte 
province  of  Aquitain.  The  latter  part  oThh  reipi  was  so  takiett  up 
with  intestine  broils  in  the  barons  wars,  wherein  sometimes  he  watf 
worsted  and  imprisoned,  sometimes  ;prera<led  agaitfst  his  enemies, 
that  he  had  no  leisure  to  look  after  his  territories  abroad,  and  call 
the  Fi^ench  to  an  account  for  them,  till  at  last,  after  he  had  lived 
65  years,  and  of  them  reigned  50,  and  odd  days,  and  lavished 
away  an  immense  treasure,  he  resigned  his  breath  to  htm  that  gave 
it,  at  Edmundsbury  in  Suffolk,  was  buried  at  Westminster,  anno 
1^2,  and  was  bappy  in  nothing  so  mueh  as  in  the  hopes  of  bfs 
eldest  son  Edward, 

1 .  One  cause  of  his  wars  with  France  was,  thAt  the  Firench  assttted 
the  Scots  against  him. 

2.  Another  was,  the  recovery  of  those  towns  and  provinces,  the 
French  unjustly  took  fh>m  him,  and  his  ancestors. 

EDWARD  1. 

SIRNAMED  Long-shanks,  the  son  of  Henry,  was  in  the  Hdly 
land  with  Eleanor  his  wife,  when  the  crown  fell  to  him,  being  then 
about  33  years  old.  He  began  his  reign  the  1 6th  of  November, 
and  arriv^  with  his  queen  in  England,  the  15th  of  August  fol- 
lowing, being  in  the  year  1275.  He  proved  a  warlike,  wise,  and 
viibtorious  prince,  and  may  justly  be  stiled,The  best  Law-giver.  He 
made  several  Expeditions  against  Wales  and  Scotland ;  the  latter 
became  tributary  to  him,  and  the  former  he  reduced  intf^r  ly,  nn-^ 
der'  the  dbedience  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  has  sO  continued ' 
to  this  day ;  but  the  stratagem  he  nsed  to  satisfy  those  ufirufy 
spirits,  and  keep  them  in  subjection,  may  be  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. 

Having  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  reduced  afl  Wales, 
and,  by  a  statute  made  at  Huthyn,  incorporated  and  annexed  it  to 
the  crown  of  England;  but,  finding  he  cootd  not  win  the  good  wiH  of 
the  people,  unless  he  would  engage  to  reside  amongst  them,  or  aWnw 
them  a  prince  of  their  own  nation  td  govern  them,  and  that,  after 
several  conferences,  no  English  deputies  would  do,  but  that  they' 
were  content  to  submit  to  any  man  he  lihould  name,  provided  he 
were  a  Welchman  ;  at  length  he  privily  sends  ibr  his  queen,  then 
big  with  child,  and  caused  her  to  remain  m  Camarvan  castle, 
where  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  at  which  time  he  sends  for 
the  barons  and  chief  men  of  Wales,  to  come  to  htm  to  Ruthyn>  to 
dbfiberate  about  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  when  they  came, 
be  UkA  them,  he  had  now  occasion  to  go  out  of  that  country,  hot, 
before  he  went,  he  was  determined  to  name  them  a  prince,  if  they 
promised  to  obey  him;  they  replied,  they  would,  provided  be 
were  one  of  their  own  nation ;  wherefore  the  king  rejoined,  he  would  ' 
name  one  bom  isr  Wales,  and  that  could  speak  never  a  word  ef 
English,  and  who  was  of  unspotted  life  and  conversation,  add, ' 
when  all  wai  agreed  to,  he  named  his  son  Cd^nA,  born  ns  afore- 
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But,  iiotwitli8tandmf|^.thiB  king  had  so  much  to  do  with  Waie$ 
Hud  Scotland,  yet  he  was  no  ways  i^egligent  of  his  afiairs  and  ii^t^* 
r^st  ifi  i^rance;  bat,  as  soon  as  he  k^ad  any  leisure, which  was  about  the 
twetity-secqnd  year  of  his  rtim,  first,  like  a  wise  prince,  takes 
tare  to  have  sufficient  treasure  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  there- 
fore, in  a  parliameDtaiT  w.ay,  raised  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  so 
prorides  an  army,  and  fleet  of  ships,  suitable  to  such  an  ei^ediiion. 
loe  army  rendezvoused  at  Portsmouth,  the  command  whereof  he 
gave  to  his  nephew  John  de  Brytain,  earl  of  Richmond,  witti 
whom  he  joined  in  commission  John  St.  John  and  Robert  Tlripo^ 
two  prudent  knights,  from  whence  they  set  sail,  and  landed  at  St 
MalthewB  in  Bretagne  (and  in  thejnean  time  set  out  three  fleets  for 
the  guard  of  the  seas^  and  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  enemy) 
they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Oaronne  towards  Boucdeaux,  and 
look  two  good  walled  towns,  Burgo  and  Bleya,  froih  whence  they 
marched  to  Lyons,  and  had  the  town  delivered  to  them.  About  four 
years  afler  he  generously  goes  over,  in  person,  into  Flandeirs,  for 
the  relief  of  Guy,  earl  oi  that  country,  wh<J  was  grievously  as- 
iaulted  by  the  French  king ;  and,  after  many  noble  atchieyements 
l^rformed,  a  peace  was  concluded;  Edwara  taking  to  Wife  Mar- 
garet, sister  to  Philip  the  fair,  then  king  of  Prance.  This  king 
«ied  in  1307,  when  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  yean^  seveii  monthb> 
and  odd  days,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

J.  One  cause  of  this  breach  with  France  was  the  depredations  that 

trere  committed  at  sea. 
^.  The  relief  of  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  in  danger.of  losing 

his  country. 

EDWARD  11. 

COMMONLY  called  Edward  of  Caernarvan  (the  first  prince  of 
Ebgiand,  that  bore,  in  his  father's  life-time,  the  title  of  Prince  of  . 
Wales)  proved  an  upworthy  successor  to  so  brave  a  father ;  for  be 
was  a  dissolute  prince,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  favourites ;  the 
fint  whereof  was  Pierce  Gaveston,  who  was  bred  up  with  him,  and. 
on  whom  he  conferred  thirty-two  towns,    and  as  .many  i:astles^. 
in  Gascoigne,  besides  mat  sums  of  money  out  of  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall,  during  his  lire ;.  which,  together  with  hi^  arrogance,  (|)e 
barons,  being  not  able  to  brook,  copnbined  to  force  the  king  to  ba-  , 
nbh  him ;  and  so  little  did  this  prince  understand  his  true  interest  ^ 
herein,  tluit,  instead  of  parting  with  such  a  pernicious  man,  and 
thereby  securing  his  interest  &t  home,  and  taking  measures. for^  the^ 
same  in  France,  ana  elsewhere,  he  ititended  to  give  up  Gascoigpe  . 
to  the  French  king,  Scotland  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  Ireland  pnd 
Wales  to  others,  aslboping  thereby  to  obtain  such  aid  as  might  se- 
cure him  his  favourite,  against. all  the  just  attempts  of  his  barons' 
to  the  contrary,    ^ut  no  sooner  was  this  man  removed,  but  be  had  ^ 
two  others,  t|ie  Spencers,  father  aiid'son,  that  were  as  pernipiou^  fu 
he,  and  proved  more  futal  to  Edward  every  ivay  •  for,  though  tKj?y   . 
received  at  lenrai  condign  punishment,'  yet  it  wais  Arough  their 
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«d¥ice  chiefly,,  that  Edward  reftiaed  to  go  to  the  Frencb  king,  todo 
homage  for  Aquitain,  and  other  lands,  he  held  of  him,  and  thereby 
lost  Anjou,  and  the  country  of  Poictiers ;  and  it  was  bis  adherence 
to  them  that  raised  his  barons  and  queen  against  him,  which  ended 
in  a  sad  catastrophe,  first  in  his  being  deposed,  next  in  making  a 
formal  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  lastly,  in  being  soon  after 
barbarously  murdered,  at  Berkley  castle,  by  the  procurement  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  queen's  favourite.  He 
reigned  nineteen  years,  six  months,  and  odd  days,  and  died  in 
1327. 

EDWARD  III. 

COMMONLY  called  Edward  of  Windsor,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  the  second,  succeeded  his  father,  upon  his  resignation  of 
the  crown,  being  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  reign  conuneooing 
from  the  25th  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1326.  He 
proved  a  blessing  to  England,  and  was  a  prince  of  great  wisdom, 
and  very  successful  in  his  enterprises.  The  younger  part  of  his 
reign  was  much  eclipsed  by  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the 

gucNcn  his  mother's  paramour ,   but  he  got  quickly  rid  of  him,  for 
e  was  seized  at  Nottingham,  by  the  king's  order  and  concurrence, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  bed  with  the  queen,  and  for  all  the  queen's 
crying  out  to  him,  ^flJUs,  bel^ls^  ayes  pitie  de  gentU  Mortimer,  t.  e« 
good  son,  good  son,  take  pity.upon  gentle  Mortimer ;  he  was  forth* 
with  carried  away  to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  condemned 
by  his  peers  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,- hanged  at  Elmes,  and  left 
hanging  upon  the  gallows  two  days  and  nights ;  and  all  this  unheard^ 
because  he  had  done  so  by  others  before.    This  king  made  several 
successful  expeditions  into  Scotland,  and  made  the  king  thereof  do 
him  homage  ;  but  the  seat  of  his  wars  was  in  France,  for,  Charles, 
king  of  France,'dy  ins,  the  masculine  line  of  Hugh  Capet  failed,  and 
the  crown  descendedto  Edward  the  third  (as  he  alledged)  in  right 
of  his  mother  Isabella,  who  was  sister  to  the  said  Charles;  but 
Philip  de  Valois,  uncle  to  Charles,  intruded  himself  by  force  of 
arms,  and  took  possession ;  and  was   not  only  aggressor  in  thif 
respect,  but  grew  so  confident  of  bis  power,  that  nothing  would 
aerve  him,  but  he  must  have  all  our  king  had  left  in  France,  and 
therefore  bends  his  force  against  all  the  king's  castles  and  towns  in 
Aquitain  and  Poictiers,  and  exercises  abominable  cruelties  upon 
the  English  inhabitants,  and  all  this  under  pretence  of  takine  re^* 
▼enge  for  his  friends  the  Scots.    The  king  in  the  mean  time  hdds 
a  parliament,  obtains  considerable  supplies,  and  writes  letters  to 
the  French  king,  exhorting  him  to  continye  his  old  amity ;  but 
neither  this,  nor  the  Pope^  mediation  for  a  peace,  would  do ;  so 
king  Edward  makes  mighty  preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land» 
•nd  the  first  action  happened  to  be  by  sea,  and  as  memorable  a  one 
as  any  in  the  records  of  time  ;  for  he  took  and  sunk  200  ^\\  of 
French  ships,  which  Philip  de  Valois  had  prepared  in  the  hav^  of 
Suce  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  fleet,  like  that  of  .a8,  wa# 
ImU  invincible;  but  king  Edward  had  equipped  another  m  formidabte 
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a  ilett>  in  opposition,  whereof  he  was  generaVtssimo,  and  adoiiral  ~ 
himself.  It  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  that  ever  was 
got  at  sea ;  for  the  chronicles  mention,  that  the  whale  of  the  French 
Davy  periahed,  and  SOOOO  men  were  wounded,  slain,  and  taken* 
This  great  naval  battle  was  fought  up<^n  Midsummer  eve,  and  hea'> 
Ten  appeared  much  for  the  English,  tor  they  had  wind  and  sun 
favourable  to  them  in  the  light ;  and,  to  make  it  more  glorious, 
king  Edward  himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  an  arrow, 
whereof  he  was  quickly  cured.  He  then  goes  in  person  to  France, 
with  8000  common  soldiers,  and  15000  archers,  but  he  raised  most 
of  his  horse  in  France;  he  took  over  with  him  his  son  the  prince  of 
Wales,  then  but  fifteen  years  old,  called  afterwards  the  Black  Prince. 
He  enters  Normandy  like  a  whirl-wind,  and  carries  all  the  country 
before  him  as  far  as  Poissy,  about  ten  miles  from  Paris;  and,  after 
divers  hot  skirmishes,  a 'main  battle  is  appointed.  The  English 
army  encamped  near  a  village  called  Cressy,  where  it  was  divided 
^ito,  three  battalions;  the  first  was  led  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
second  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  and  in  the  third 
was  the  king  himself.  The  field  being  thus  ordered,  the  king 
mounted  apon  a  white  hobby,  and  rede  from  rank  to  rank,  en* 
couraging  every  one  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  French  army  was  at  least  twice  more  in  number,  consisting 
of  above  sixty-thousand  combatants,  with  the  flower  of  all  the 
French  cavalry,  whereof  the  chief  was  the  duke  of  Alenzon  th^ 
king's  brother.  There  were  besides  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Lux- 
embarg,  the  earls  of  Flanders,  and  Artois,  with  other  foreign 
princes.  The  French  king  was  so  fierce  in  confidence  of  vie* 
tory,  that  he  would  scarce  admit  of  any  previous  time  for  coun- 
sel. The  old  king  of  Bohemia  advised,  that  the  army  should  receive 
some  refreshment,  before  the  fight,  and  that  the  brigade  of  Genoa, 
whereof  there  were  about  fifteen-thousand  balestiers,  or  cross- bo ws, 
should  make  the  first  front,  and  the  cavalry  to  follow  next ;  which 
being  agreed  upon,  the  duke  of  Alenzon  did  stomach,,  that  th^ 
Genoese  should  have  the  honour  of  the  first  rank.  This  bred  such 
a  discontent  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  incensed  against  their 
leaders,  than  against  the  enemy ;  but,  in  the  interim,  there  fell  such 
a  huge  shower  of  rain,  that  wetted  their  bow-strings,  which  they 
bad  not  the  wit  to  cover  all  the  while,  as  the  English  did,  insomuch 
that,  for  the  limbemess  thereof,  when  they  came  to  engage,  they 
giew  useless.  At  the  ceasing  of  the  shower,,  heaven  appeared  in  the 
action,  for  the  English  ;  for  the  sun  did  shine,  full  in  the  faces  of 
the  French,  thereby  dazzling  their  eyes,  but  on  the  back  of  the 
English.  King  Edward  being  got  into  a  wind-mill,  all  the  while, 
whence  as  from  a  watch-tower  he  might  explore,  and  behold  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  and  discerning  the  disturbance  that  happene(^ 
because  the  Genoese  were  put  to  change  their  post,  instantly  gave 
order  to  charge  that  part,  which  made  the  Genoese  recoil.  AlenzoQ, 
perceiving  this,  rides  about  in  a  rage,  crying  out '  Sa  sa,  let  us  mak^ 
way,  over  the  bellies  of  these  Italians,  for  they  do  but  hinder  ii»» 
Spi  riding  through  them,  he  came  up  to  the  English  wing,  where 
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the  prince  of  Wales  was ;  the  fig^ht  grew  furious,  and  doubtfiil,  in- 
somuch that  the  commanders  about  the  prince  sent  up  to  the  kin^, 
for  a  recruit  of  power;  the  king  asking  the  messenger,  whether  bis 
son  was  wounded  or  slain,  and  being  answered  No,  he  replied* 
'Then  tell  them  who  sent  you,  that,  as  long  as  my  son  is  alive^ 
thev  send  no  more  to  me,  for  my  will  is,  that  he  win  his  spurS| 
and  have  the  honour  of  this  day.   So  the  combatants,  on  both  sides, 
being  wonderfully  eager,  the  French  king  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  so  withdrew;    which  being  known  by  the  English,  it 
lidded  much  to  their  courage,  so  that  soon  ader,  thev  became 
masters  of  the  fteld,  and  being  in  heat  of  blood,  they  made  no  pri- 
soners, but  put  all  to  the  sword  ;  so  that  the  number  of  the  French 
slain  surmounted  the  whole  army  of  the  English,  for  there  fell 
about  thirty-thousand  of  the  enemy,  the  chief  whereof  was  the 
duke  of  Aletizon,  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Lorrain,  the  earl  of 
Flanders^  the  dauphin  de  Viennois  son  to  Imbert,  who  afterwards 
gave  the  province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  French  king,  provided  his 
nrst  son  should  be  called  Dauphin  inperpettmm ;  and,  as  a  corollary 
to  this  mighty  victory,  the  next  day  sending  scouts  abroad,  there  wai 
another  French  army  discovered,  under  the  conduct  of  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Roan,  whom  the  English  encountered  also,  and  utterly 
defeated.    There  was  one  passage  very  remarkable  in  this  battl^, 
whereof  sir  Walter  Rawleigh  makes  mention :     'That,  a  day  before 
the  engagement,  the  king  sent  one  captain  David  Gam,  a  Welch- 
man,  to  explore  and  view  the  French  army ;    which  he  did,  with 
no  less  danger  than  fidelity,  and  brought  word,  that  there  were,  in 
the  enemy's  army,  men  enough  to  kill,  enough  to  take  prisoners, 
dnd  enough  to  run  away  ;    which .  proved  true,  and  ao  the  Welch 
captain  was  knighted  in  the  field.' 

This  mighty  victory  was  seconded,  a  few  years  after,  by  another 
more  memorable ;  for  the  Black  prince,  having  now  won  his  spurs, 
and  being  tapered  up  to  bis  full  growth,  was  sent  to  Gascoigne^ 
where,  the  truce  being  expired,  he  over-runs  all  the  country,  as  far 
ais  Touraine.  Thereupon  John,  the  then  French  king,  raised  a  po- 
tent army,  more  numerous  than  that  at  CJressy,  and  going  to  nmf 
out  the  Prince  of  Wieiles, .  he  beard  of  him  about  Poictiers,  having 
not  above  ten-thousand  effective  men,  in  his  whole  army,  and  they* 
also  having  been  tired  with  long  marches,  whereas  the  French  were 
fresh;  and  were  six  times  as  many.  Whereupon  the  prince,  being  ad- 
vised t(>  turn,  falls  about  towards  Bourdeaux,.when  be  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the  French  army ;  upon  which^  a  battle  being  mtena- 
ed,  there  came  two  cardinals,  to  mediate  an  accommodation.  But 
the  French  king  would  hearken  to  none,  unless  the  prince,  as,  a 
vanquished  man,  would  render  up  himself,  and  his  whole  armyi  to 
^scretion.  This  was  of  hard  digestion,  to  a  prince  of  such  a  cou- 
raffe,  thf^refore  he  answered  :  '  That,  at  the  mediation  of  the  holy 
fatber,  he  Was  willing  to  restore  such  places,  which  he  had  taken  en' 
hmne  guerre,  provided  this  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  fair 
honour,  whereof  he  was  accountable  to  the  king  his  father,  &0.  The. 
French  king,  not  hearkening  to  this^  resolved  to  fight ;  th^reu^P 
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Hht  ptfiMe  tlio  Mntvid,  tHr  bi»  p«rt«  to  part  with  hit  life,  at  as 
higk  a  ratie  a*  bfe  ^aottld  in  sadkm  straigtit.  Wherefore,  making  a 
viiptae^  n^ca^iCy,  by  a'bappy  provtdeiice,  he  makes  a  choice  ofan 
a^ahtageoiis  g^tKiod;  for,  Ending  that  the  French  army  consisted 
most  in  cavalry,  he  inCMnehed  amonff  the  adjacent  rineyards, 
vfhere,  when  the  French  horse  fa rtooMy  entered,  being  wrapped' 
and  eniMgied'araoiifst'the  tines,  the  Enfi^lish  archers  did  so  ply, 
peh,  and  gall  them,  that  being  thereby  disorded,  uoranked,  and' 
routed,  the  whole  army,  in  a  short  time,  was  totally  defeated.. 
Bur  it  seems,  that  this  battle  was  notsotorce  as  that  of  Cressy, 
Whene  no  qiiafttr  was  gWtn ;  f>rin  thir  a  great  nnmber  of  prison- 
ers wans  UMfde,  atnangwhom  n^s  king  John  himself,  and  Philip 
bfs  yMaigetit'san,  w4ioin  the  prince  brought  to  England ;  and,  as 
th^'French  htstoriatostheniselres  confess,  he  was  so  civil  unto  him 
air  the  wtiHe,  Chat,  he^  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  quality  of  a  free 
king,  or  of  a  captive. 

'And  here  a  fair  occasion  is  given  to  discover,  and  vindicate  a 
great  truth,  touching  the  individual  peiaon,  who  firU  took  kine 
Jobif;  aftdi  be^  wai:  a  Welch  gentleman,  one  Howel,  of  the  life-guam 
to  the  pHuce,  which'guafd  ased  to  carry  a  kind  of  battle-axes,  or 

ettisans.  TbiaHowd,  it  seems,  being  one  of  them,  in  the  con-] 
nd  medley,  and  fury  ^  the  fisrht,  did  fortunately  meet  with  the 
l^g,  and  seiaed  upon  -  htm ;  but,  suddenly  in  the  hurly-burfey,! 
some  FVenchmen  of  the  prince's  army  rosh'd  in,  and  the  king, 
knowing  one  of  them,  called  to  him,  whose  name  was  Myrobrecht 
de  Anois,  who  going  on,  with  others,  to  present  the  prisoner  tothe 
prince,  tberewas  a  contest  who  took  him  first,  and  the  king  was 
deilred  to  point  at  him;  so  he  pointe'd  at  Howel,  and  said,  '  This 
is  the  man  who  took  me/  There  are  authentick  records  in  some' 
W^h  'manuscripts  that  confirm  this;  moreover,  they  have  a' 
general  tradition,  and  some  songa,  which  continue  fresh' to  this 
day,  how  Howel  did  put  a  bridle  in  the  French  king's  mouth,  with 
mttniy  other  etpressions,  touching  this  great  atrt.  Now,  for  that 
signal  expfoit,  the  prince  knighted  him  in  the  field,  and  he  wAs 
ever  after  called,  sir  Howel  y  Foyall,  sir  Howel  with  the  ax;  he 
had  the  conatableship  of  Crykyth  castle  given  him,  with  the  farms' 
of  Chester  mills,  add  other  considerable  things  conferred  upon' 
bitt  i  *which  surely  would  not  have  been,  but  for  the  merit  of  some 
high'  ligoal  service.  The  British  records  (besides-  tradition  and 
cbmhidn  report)'  that  mentioned  this,  were  to  be  foitnd  in  John 
Wynri^s  libfary,  an  honourable  knowirfg  knight,' who  was  a  curious 
coHebtbr'of  antiquities. 

Th^se  and  many  dther  glorious  exploits  were  done  by  this  king 
in^'Franeei  ^ho*  cea«ed  not  bis  pursuits  till  he  had  got  the  key  of' 
it'  hangliigat  bis  gircHey  to  wit,  tne  town  of  Calais,  that,  in  those 
days,  war  lo^EiM  upon  to  be  impregnable,  which  he  carried,  after  a 
Idtig  siege.  Thii  king's  reign  is  also  'memorable  upon  many  other ' 
accounts;*  aft  for  the  institution  of  the  Uoble  Order  of  the  Garter; 
for  removing'ifaa 'staple  of  -  wMl,  from  Flanders  into  England ;  ft>r 
HA'pm  diamphm  against'  Rome,  the  fsmofis  Wickliff;  and  <or 
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bis  own  numerous  issue,  by  his  beroick  queen  Pbilippa,  being  n^ 
less,  than  seven  sons,  and  five  daughters.  His  sons  were  these,  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  the  hopes  of  England,  and  who  died  before 
his  father;  William  of  Hatfield,  Lionel  duke  of  Ciaience,  John  of 
Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  Wil- 
liam of  Windsor,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glocester.  He 
di«d  at  Richmond  in  1377,  when  he  had  reigned  fifty  years  and 
odd  months. 

Tbe  cause  of  the  war,  betwixt  the  English  and  French*  in  Edward 
the  Third's  time,  was  a  claim  to  the  crown  and  kinedom  of 
France,  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  which  they  woind  make 
invalid  by  their  Salick  (or  distaff  law)  to  which  the  greatest 
civilians  do  allow  no  essence  at  all;  and  Dn  Haillan,  the  grieat 
French  historian,  hath  no  better  opinion  of  it,  but  to  be  a  meer 
chimera,  or  imaginary  thing,  but  of  this  more  presently. 

(y  the  Saliek  Law. 

*  HERE  I  judge  it  no  way  impertinent  to  be  a  little  morepar- 
'  ticular  yet,  touching  the  claim  of  this  king  Eldward.to  the  crown 
'of  France,  and  what  grounds  the  French  had,  by  virtue  of  this 
'  Salick  Law,  for  the  exclusion  of  him,  claiming  from  a  female. 
'  And,  first,  we  will  briefly  state  his  claim,  as  it  then  stood,  and 
'  then  come  to  the  law  itself,  and  it  was  thus :  Philip  the  Fourth, 
'  simamed  the  Fair,  had  three  sons,  Lewis  the  Contentious,  Philip 

*  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair  (all  these  successively  reigned 

*  after  him,  and  died  without  issue  inheritable) ;  he  had  likewise  a 
'  daughter  named  Isabel  (I  purposely  omit  the  other,  being  foreign 
\  to  the  present  affair)  married  to  Edward  the  Second,  king  of  Eng* 

*  land,  and  so  was  mother  to  Edward  the  Third.    The  issue  male 
'  of  Philip  the  Fair  thus  failing,  Philip  son  and  heir  of  Charles, , 
^earl  of  Valois,  Beaumont,  &c.  (who  was  brother  .to  Philip  the 

'  Fair),  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as  next.heir  male,  against  king  Ed* 
'  ward,  who  made  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  Salick  Law,  that 
'  (admittine  it  was  as  they  asserted)  yet  he  was  heir  male,  though 

*  descended  of  a  daughter ;  and  this,  in  a  publick  assembly  of  the 
'states  of  France,  first  about  the  protectorship  of  the  womb  (for 
'queen  Joan,  dowager  of  Charles  the  Fair,  was  left  with  child,  and 

<  delivered  of  a  daughter  named  Blanch,  afterwards  dutchess  of, 

*  Orleans)  was  had  in  solemn  dispute  by  lawyers  on  both  sides,  and 
'  applied,  at  length,    also  to  the  direct  point  of  inheriting  the 

*  crown,  and  so  adjudged  against  king  Edward.  What  followed 
'hereupon  we  have,  in  some  measure,  traced  in  the  preceding  his- 
« tory  of  his  wars^  and  are  more  at  large  recorded  in  Walsingham, 
'<  FroiMart,  ^milius,   and  a  multitude  of  more  modern  writers; 

<  wherpby  it  appears,  and  will  in  the  wars  of  this  king's  successors 
'  in  France,  how"  the  denial  of  this  sovereignty  to  nim,  by  the 
'  French,  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  their  men,  and  in- 

*  yplved  that  country  into  long  and  miserable  calamities. 

\  But  as  fot  the  law  itselO  whereby  they  pretended  such  ^n  e^- 
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'  dusion  of  faiiD>  it  may  well  be  said  with  Drayton  in  his  Poly- 
'  Albion,  that  every  mouth  speaks  of  it,  but  few  understand  the 
'  thing  itself,  or  so  much  as  the  etymology  of  its  name ;  and  there* 
'  fore,  to  clear  this  point,  as  well  as  we  can,  we  are  necessitated  to 
.'ascend  a  little  higher  than  these  times,  wherein  it  was  made  use 

*  of,  in  prejudice  to  the  English  claim,  and  to  begin  with  the  ori- 

*  ginal  of  the  Francks,  with  whom  they  affirm  it  was  brought  into 
'  France.  The  Francks  therefore  (according  to  many  mockm  his- 
'  torians)  came  originally  from  Asia,  into  Germany,  though  others, 
*'and  perhaps  upon  better  grounds,  make  their  original  to  be  in 

*  Germany  itself;  but  this  is  certain,  that,  upon  the  decline  of  the 
'  Roman  empire,  they  inhabited  Franconia,  a  province  of  Ger- 
'  many,  and  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  or,  accord- 
'  ing  to  Davila,  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  invaded  France,  under 
«  Pharamond,  whom  they  chose  to  be  their  king  and  leader  (which 

*  Pharamond  they  make  to  be  son  to  Marcovir,  a  prince  that  go- 
'  vemed  them  in  Franconia).  But,  first,  before  they  began  their  ex- 
'  pedition,  they  held  a  general  assembly,  near  unto  a  river  named 
'Sala,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  the  Salii,  their  priests,  or  as 
'  others  of  the  Salians,  whom  they  make  to  be  the  same  with 
'  Francks,  enacted  laws  for  government,  and  amongst  the  rest,  one 
/'for  the  exclusion  of  females,  from  inheriting  the  crown,  which 

*  from  the  aforesaid  appellations  (whether  one  or  all,  it  -matters 
'  not)  came  to  be  denominated  the  Salick  Law.    But  Goropius,  that 

*  fetches  all  out  of  Dutch,  and  this  perhaps  more  tolerably  than 
'  many  of  his  other  etymoloeies  (.deriving  the  Salians  name  from 
'  Sal,  which,  in  contraction,  he  makes  to  be  from  Sadel,  inventors 
'whereof,  says  he,  the  Salians  were)  interprets  them  to  be  as  much 
'  as  horsemen,  a  name  fitly  applied  to  the  warlike  and  most  noble 

*  persons  of  any  nation,  as  Equites  in  Latin,  Chevaliers  in  French, 
'*  and  Marchog  in  Welch^  do  very  well  agree  to.'  So  that,  upon  tbt 

*  whole,  the  Salick  Law  is  made  by  him  to  be  as  much  as  a  Chival- 
'  rous  Law ;  and  Salick  Land,  Qtio!  ad  equestris  ordinis  digmiaiem 
'  Sf  in  capite  summo  Sr  in  cctteris  niembris  contervandam  pertindfat; 
<  which  very  well  agrees  with  a  sentence,  given  in  the  parliament 

^  at  Bourdeaux,  upon  an  ancient  will,  devising  all  the  testator's 
'  Salick  lands,  which  was  in  point  of  judgment  interpreted  to  be  a 

*  fief;  and  who'  knows  not,  nut  that  fiefs  were  originally  military 
'/  gills.  But,  if  thingis  be  so,  h6w  then  comes  Salick  to  extend  to 
/Che  crown,  which  is  held  to  be  meerly  without  tenure  ?  Therefore 

'  (saith  a  later  lawyer)  Ego  scio  legem  SaUcam  agere  deprivatopO' 

'^  trimonio  taniumy  I  kndw  the  Salick  law;  intends  only  private  'pos- 

'  sessions,     Aeain,  there  are  some  who  pretend  to  give  us  the  names 

^  of  the  compilers  of  this  law  (and  not  this  alone,  but  of  niany 

/  others,  as  they  say)  viz.  Wisogast,  Bodogast,  Salogast,  and  Win- 

'  dogast,  wise  counsellors,  about  that  Pharamond's  reign;  Ibe  tett 

^>f  it  in  this  pari  is  offered  us  by  Claude  de  8eissel,  bishop  of  MaN 

'  seiUes,  Bodin,  and  other  French  writers,  as  if  it  were  as  ancient  as 

'  the  original  of  the  name,  in  these  words :  De  terra  Salica  nulU 

'portio  harcditatis  naUieri  veniat,  ud  ad  viriletn  itxum  tota  ttrrm 
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*  AertdUas  perpcniat.  N^  part  of  tbe  Sdick  land  can  deaoeod  M  tTie 
'  ddja^fater,  but  all  to  tbe  male,  aod  in  sabttance,  aa  ff  tf^tenftA  i^ 

*  the  penoQ  «f  the  king's  heir  female.  So  much  is  romonabeirod  by 
.'  that  great  Cifilias  &ldusy  and  dtvera  others,  bat  ratbex  ^  • 

*  custom,  than  aay  paiticular  lav,  aa  an  author  of  that  kingdom 
'  hath  expTCsly  written :  Cc  m*  est  foUU  une  loye  ecriite,  mm  mc  9Bec 
'  mnm,  fue  nout  •'  avsiu  point  tmmMcr,  mais  V  moM  pviue  de  la.  naturr 
'  flsone,  f«t  h  nam  y  amsi  mprU  4*  doime  at  itistmct ;  Utat  is»  thjs  is 

*  BO  law  writen,  but  kafned  of  nature.    But  why  tbe  same  author 

*  dares  affirai,  that  kiAg  Edward  yielded  upon  this  point  to  the.Fr^nch' 

*  Philip  de  Valois,  I  wonder,  seeing  all  sftories,  and  carriages  of 
'  state^  in  those  times,  are  so  maoifesUy  opposite..  Becanvs  uod^^* 
'  takes  a  conjecture  of  the  first  cause,  whicti  excluded  Gynfl^cocracy 
'  among  them,  guessing. it  to  he  upon  their  obaenpation  of  the  mis* 
'  fortune  in  war*  ^ich  their  neighbours,  the  Bruderans  .(a  people 

*  about  the  now  Or€r*{sscl,  in  the  Netherlands,  from  near  whom 

*  he,  as  many  others  first,  derives  tbe  Franoks)  endured  in  the  Uipe 

*  of  Vespasian,  under  the  conduct  and  empire  of  one  Vdleda,  ?  lady 
'  even  of  divine  esteem  amongst  them.    Tbe  ^earned  Drayton,  who 

*  has  particularly  treated  of  this  subject,  leaves  it  at  last  in  sus- 
^  pence,  and  conclodes  thus :' 

Bat,  howsoever  the  law  be  in  tnith,  or  interpretaUe  (for  it  might 
ill  beseem  me  to  offer  determination,,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind)  it  is 
certain,  that,  to  this  day,  they  have  an  usage  of  ancient  time,  ^biph 
commits  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  greatest  peers,  that  they,  when 
the  queen  is  in  ebildobirth,  be  present,  and  warily  observe)  le^  tbe 
ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  inheritable  sex,  by  8upp<>fung 
aome  other  made,  when  the  true  birth  is  fibmale,  or,  by  any  ffuch 
means,  wrong  their  ancient  custom  royaU  *  But,  by  his  ItviHUy 
Mbis  is  a  custom  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  where  th<^  fe» 

*  males  do  notwithstanding  inherit  the  crown,  and  nevar  any  tow 
^pretended  to  the  contrary.   I  shall  therefore  conclude  ^p«Hl  the 

*  wSnAt  with  this  one  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  vo- 
'  lames  that  have  been  writ  to  justify  king  Edward  and  bis  succea- 
^  aors  title  to  France  (though  it  is  true  the  En^^isli  in  that  %ge  were 
'better  skiDed  in  the  aword  than  in  the  pen)  and  tbe  great  dusi 

*  that  has  be^n  raised  by  the  French  under  pretence  ^  this  S^slick 
\  law,  to  impede  his  way  to  their  crown :  yet  after  all  it  appoani 
i  clearly  to  me,  that  tbe  aforesaid  duchess  of  Orleans  ba4  a  oetter 
« title  {ban  either  king  Sdward  or  Philip  de  Vaiois,  for  she  was 
<  dattghter  to  Charles  ^t»  Fair,  the  last  king  of  the  Capotiso  line; 

*  whereas  Edward  was  descended  only^  irom  IsabcHa,  sister  to  this 
'sane  king.  AsA  aa  for  PhHip  de  Vakns,  his  pretensions  )Mtd  little 
^of  reality  in  then,  when  it  is  plain  Hugh  Capet  descended  firoyn  a 
^female  of  llie  Carakfisnian  line,  yet  succeeded  tA  the  prown  of 
^  France ;  and  wiiere  was  their  Salick  law  then,  whtfeof  tbev  afli^rw 

*  wards  so  much  boasted  that  it  was  bom  with  thenif  and  ne^veir 

*  wait,  kait  taughl  ^y  nsitittc !' 
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RICHARD  II. 

SON  to  Edward  the  Black  Pritioe,  by  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  to 
Cdmund,  earl  of  Kent,  the  youngest  son  of  king  Edward  the 
First,  succeeded  his  grandfather  king  Edward  the  Third,  being  but 
eleren  years  old,  but  bad  neither  his  wisdom  nor  good  fortune. 
Prom  Bourdeaux,  his  birth-place,  where  his  father  kept  his  resi- 
dence as  duke  of  Aquitain,  he  was  called  Richard  of  Bourdeaux. 
In  his  minority  he  was  governed  by  his  uncles,  the  dukea  of  Lan*- 
caster  and  Gloucester ;  his  reign  was  at  first  much  dist«rbed  with 
the  Scots,  and  there  were  also  diverse  traverses  of  war,  especially 
by  sea,  with  France ;  for  the  French  began  to  improve  in  naviga* 
tion,  and  did  us  much  mischief,  for  they  burnt  a  good  part  of  Rye, 
Hastings,  and  Portsmouth,  advancing  into  tlie  river  as  far  as 
Gravesendy  where  they  likewise  took  lKM>ttes,  and  burnt  almost  all 
the  place.  They  also  took  footing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  were 
soon  repelled:  sir  John  Arundel,  beii^  sent  with  a  considerable 
fleet  to  Bretagne,  was  disasterously  cast  away,  with  ^bove  1000 
persons  more,  whereof  some  were  of  rank  and  gallantry.  But,  a 
little  after,  sir  Hugh  Caverly  and  sir  Thomas  Piercy  being  made 
admirals,  they  so  scowered  and  secured  the  seas,  and  they  took 
luch  a  world  of  prizes,  that  French  wines  were  sold  in  London  for 
a  mark  a  ton;  and  it  is  a  passage  of  some  remark,  how  one  John 
t'hilpot,  a  citizen  of  London,  manned  out  a  fleet,  at  his  0wd 
charge^  took  prizes,  and  did  many  exploits  against  the  Freneb^ 
yet  at  his  return  he  was  questioned  for  setting  forth  men  of  war 
without  a  warrant  from  king  and  coiuiei). 

This  reign  is  also  remarkable  for  the  famous  rebellion  c»f  Wati 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  for  the  expeditions  of  the  duke  of  Lanca^tei 
to  Spain,  but  especially  for  that  famous  interview  between  iba 
kings  of  England  and  France,  between  Calais  and  St  Omers,  ma- 
naged with  all  the  ceremony,  pomp  and  grandeur,  that  eould  ba 
imagined,  ,and  where  a  knot  of  friendship  was  tied,  by  king  Ri* 
ward's  taking  the  lady  Isabella  to  wife,  the  ki^ff  of  Fraoce'i 
dai^ghteir,  he  oeing  then  a  widower,  as  having  buried  queen  Anoti 
tbe  king  of  Bohemians  daughter,  about  two  years  before.  *  This  knig, 
after  much  male-admin iatration,  was,  at  length,  deposed^  when  hi 
had  reignea  twenty-two  years  and  about  three  months,  and  waa 
loon  after  murdered  in  Pomfret  Castle  in  Yorkshire, 

HENRY  IV. 

'  COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  JBoUingbroke,  the  first  king  of 
this  lin^  was  sop  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son 
of  £dward  the  Third.  He  came  to  the  crowir  by  the  power  of  tht 
iword,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  the  issue  of  Ltonal 
duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  to  the  said  king  Edward,  bekig  laid 
asid^  tbat  had  a  precedent  right.  He  was  a  prince  of  si^firalar 
{>rowess,  but  inost  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  supprtssitig  df 
rebellions  at  home,  and  in  the  old  trade  of  warring  with  Sc^ilwidi 
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whereat  the  French  grew  insolent,  fitted  out  divers  fleets^  and  at- 
tempted the  coasts  of  England,  first  under  the  Count  of  St.  Paul, 
who  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  7OOO  men,  where  he  bamt 
some  villages^  hut  the  island  grew  quickly  too  hot  for  hinr,  Ply- 
mouth also  was  plundered,  and  difers  houses  burnt,  whereupon  the 
Western  men  were  permitted  to  set  out  ships  of  war,  whereby 
they  sufficiently  revenged  themselves  of  the  French,  and  at  one 
time  took  forty  sail.  The  French  take  footing  again  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  1000  men,  but  they  were  repelled,  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  bundles.  Afterwards  the  admiral  of  Britany.  with  the 
lord  of  Castile,  and  thirty  sail,  attempt  Dartmouth,  where,  at  a 
fierce  assault,  Da  Castile  was  slain,  with  his  two  brothers. 

The  English,  during  this  reign,  had  occasion  also  to  signalise 
themselves  by  land  in  France,  upon  two  several  occasions ;  for  a 
great  feud  happening  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (whom  the 
French  king  and  his  eldest  son  favoured)  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  procurement  of  the 
former,  it  came  at  last  to  open  wars  between  them.  But  Bui^undy, 
finding  his  adversary  had  powerful  assistance  from  the  kings  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon,  the  dukes  of  Bituria,  Bretagne,  and  others, 
makes  his  application  to  king  Henry  for  aid,  who  at  first  gave  him 
good  counsel,  and  afterwards  sent  him  good  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  the  famous  sir  John  Oldcastle, 
lord  Cobham,  and  others,  with  which  reinforcement  he  prevailed 
powerfully  against  his  enemy,  insomuch  that,  about  a  year  after» 
Orlems  also  becomes  a  suiter  to  the  same  king  Henry,  for  assist- 
ance affainst  Burgundy;  which  the  king  also  granted,  and  dis- 
patched away,  under  the  command  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence, 
JBdward  duke  of  York,  &c.  many  valiant  men  who  landed  in  Nor* 
niandy  where  Orleans  was  to  meet  them,  but  did  not  at  the  time 
appointed.  However,  they  prosecuted  their  design,  and  took  many 
strong  places,  and  at  length  Orleans  and  Garencc  met,  and  having 
settled  their  affairs,  the  English  departed  to  their  winter  quarteia 
in  Aquitain.  Henry,  like  a  wise  prince,  designed  to  make  use  of 
these*  dissensions  in  France,  and  expressed  as  much  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sayiAg^ '  Behold  now  is  the  acceptable  time, 
let  us  go  into  France,  and  win,  with  small  ado,  that  which  is  our 
right;'  but,  being  then  labouring  under  a  great  sickness,  he  was 
by  his  lords,  with  great  difiicuUy,  persuaded  to  the  contrary;  and 
thus  ended  his  wars  in  France,  he  himself  dying  aoon  after  this 
last  expedition  under  Clarence,  to  wit,  on  the  530th  of  March,  anno 
1412,  aged  40,  when  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  about  six 
months,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury  by  his  first  wife  the  lady 
Mary,  daughter  to  Bphun  earl  of  Essex.  He  had  issue  four  sons, 
Henry,  that  succeeded  him,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke 
of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloiicester,  of  whom  it  was 
said  they  could  not  be  distinguished  for  their  excellency,  save  that 
Henry  was  the  eldest.  He  had  also  two  daughters,  Blanch  duchess 
of  Bavarisi  and  Fhilippa  queen  of  Denmark. 
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The  cauaet  of  thi«  wmr  were  fint  telf-preierration,  and  that  the 
French  sisisted  the  Scots  against  £ngknd»  and  had  also  tent 
12000  men  to  Owen  Glendower,  a  British  prince,  who  was  up  in 
arms  agtinst  the  kin^,  but,  a  few  days  after  they  landed  at  Mil- 

.    feid-Haven«  they  ran  again  back  to  their  ships. 

HENRY  V. 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Monmoiitb,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IV.  proved  a  great  prince,  was  a  mirror  of  magnaoimity, 
and  stands  to  this  day  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  English 
chronicles.  He  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne,  but  be  had  his  eye 
pivsently  upon  France,  for  recovering  his  royal  right  to  that  crown; 
in  order  wherennto  he  altered  in  his  arms  the  bearing  of  semy  de* 
hices,  and  quartered  the  three  Ml  flower-de-luoes  as  France  did 
bear  them.  Thereupon  he  sent  the  duke  of  Exeter  in  a  magnitcent 
Ambassy,  attended  with  500  horse  to  Paris,  to  demand  the  crown, 
and  receiving  no  satisfactory  answer,  but  rather  a  jeer,  the  Daophia 
sending  king  Henry  a  sackful  of  racket  court-balk,  to  employ  his 
time ;  he  replied.  That,  for  every  one  of  those  bidU,  he  had  so  many 
^ry  bullets  to  bandy  at  the  proudest  towers  of  Frai^,  aa  he 
should  quickly  find ;  and  so  he  presently  got  over,  and  encoimtered 
the  French  army  at  Agencourt,  the  French  king  himself  being  at 
the  bead  of  it,  which  he  utterly  overthrew,  and  took  more  prisoners 
than  he  had  common  soldiers.  The  battle  was  fought  upon  a  Sun- 
day morning  about  the  time  of  high  mass :  for  having  sent  notice  to 
Sogfand  before,  that  extraordinary  prayers  should  be  made  in  all 
chufcbea  about  tm  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  stood  upon  the  de* 
femriftt  pairt  all  the  while  till  then ;  but  then,  makmg  a  moving 
sralian  to  bis  whole  army,  and,  amung  other  strains,  telting  them 
hew  aH  Englaikd  was  praying  for  them  at  that  very,ho«r,  he  ob« 
teintd  a  wost  gforioas  and  compleat  victory.  Besides  that  great 
$/st  of  piety,  another  of  policy  was  used  ;  for  the  king,  to  psevent 
the  furf  of  the  French  cavalry,  appointed  divers  stakes,  studded 
with  irda  at  both  ends,  of  about  six  feet  long,  to  be  pitched  behind 
the  archers^  and  ordered  that  pioneers  should  attend  to  remove 
thenit  aa  thiey  should  be  directed,  which  invention  conduced  mu^h 
to  the  food  teeoess  of  the  action.  The  king  himself  charged  the 
diikrof  AleiMOB,  who,  being  beaten  off  bis  horse,  was  slain.  Ther^ 
Iraa^alM  m  great  alau^ter  cf  all  kind  of  French  prisoners,  because 
Ibe  nilBiber  was  so  great,  that  nothing  CoUld  give  assurance  of 
faMgr,'b«t  by  makhig  them  away. 

M  kngth,  after  many  wondenut  feats  and  successes  performedi 
asyriiaMy  by  Mmself  and  noble  brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Bedfisid,  sod  Oloiicoster,  he  was,  ujK>n  articles  agreed  between  Jhina 
and  ChadeaVL  -then  Iting  of  France,  made  regent  of  that  kihgdomg 
and  fndckHmad  both  there  tnd  hi  England  heir  anparent  to  the 
IVeaabcr9ini,>anddid,'tbeneupon,  take  Ketherine,  the  said  kio^ji 
daughtortowiis ;.  bnt  Ibe  Diiunhin  (afterwards  Charles  VH.^  yhp 
jaA^tA  hiafcsiif  nwah  aggrieved  heivlr^,  ma^e  a  strong  party  m  A^ 
kiaigdom,  and  watb^  great  wny  Md  liege  Ik>  the  town  of  Cosaey, 
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which  king  Henry  was  so  concerned  at,  (bat  he  resolved  to  go  in 
person  to  the  raising  of  it.  But  he  was  so  eager  and  over-hasty  in 
his  march,  that  he  could  reach  no  further  than  Senlis  (trusting  to 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford's  care  in  the  prosecuting  of  that 
design,  who  relieved  the  town,. and  obliged  the  Dauphin  to  retreat), 
and  there  his  fever  so  increased  upon  him,  that  be  made  his  last 
will,  and  appointed  his  jewels  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  ordained  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  be  regent 
of  France  and  Normandy,  and  so  died  at  Vincennes,  leaving  no 
issue  but  a  young  son,  whose  education  he  left  to  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester,  and  the  government  of  England,  during  his  minority, 
to  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  being  the  year  of  our  Lord,  i429» 
aged  thirty-eight,  and  having  reigned  nine  years  and  odd  months. 
He  bad  tpe  mortiBcation  to  have  his  brother  Clarence  slain  with 
many  fine  soldiers,  at  the  siege  of  Bauge  in  Anjou,  before  he  died, 
but  was  otherwise  in  all  attempts  successful,  and  is  renowned  upon 
all  accounts,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  bis  piety  to  God,  to 
whom  he  gave  all  the  glory  of  his  victories. 

The  ground  of  this  war  was  the  former  claim  to  the  crown  and 

kingdom  of  France. 

HENRY  Vr. 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Windsor,  proved  a  religious 
prince,  but  weak  and  unfortunate  ;  he.  began  his  reign  when  he 
was  eight  years  old,  and  was  crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris,  aniio 
1431 9  to  whom  the  nobles,  provost,  and  chief  burgesses  aware  fc«t' 
ty ;  but  lost  it,  five  years  after,  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  the  loss 
of  that  drew  on  the  loss  of  the  whole,  but  it  was  not  without  much 
struggling.  The  beginning  of  his  reign,  which  all  persons  feared 
would  have  been  the  worst,  proved  quite  contrary,  and  was  the 
most  prosperous ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom,  care,  and 
resolution  of  those  brave  men  that  his  father  appointed  to  guard 
him  and  his  dominions.  Things  prospered  in  France,  whilst  the 
beroick  Bedford  lived,  who  won  many  towns  and  forts,  and  proved 
yictor  in  several  encounters  and  battles,  especially  that  sreat  battle 
of  Verneuil,  where  (as  a  French  author  confesseth)  Bedford,  Salis- 
bury, and  Suffolk  did  mighty  exploits,  and  defeated  the.  whole 
French  power;  about  which  time,  Bedford,  as  regent,  was  obeyed 
in  all  places  through  Vimen,  Poictiers,  and  Picardy;  and  from 
Paris  to  Rheims,  Chalons,  and  Troyes,  up  to  the  river  of  Loyre ; 
but  when  this  brave  prince  died,  which  was  about  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Henry's  reign,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  was  made-re- 
gent,  things  went  very  much  to  wrack  in  France.  Guieane  waa 
the  last  province  in  France  that  held  out  for  the  English^  where  we 
lost  that  brave  captam,  John,  lord  Talbot,  the  first  earl  of  Shrews* 
bury  of  that  family,  and  ancestor  to  the  now  illustrious  duke  of 
Shrewsbury^  and  called  by  the  French  historians,  the  glory  .of  the^ 
.  English  nation,  as  we  had  done  some  years  before,  at  the  siege  of 
(^leans^  the. valiant  eail  of  Salisbury;  a  siege  which  first  raised 
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•  tbe  ftme  of  tbe  French  Amazon,  Joan^  the  sheperdess,  commonly 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleang,  whose  wonderfal  courage  and  success 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  English  (though  she  was  afterwards  burnt 
at  Roan  for  a  witch),  and  which  did  not  a  little  contribute  1o  hasten 
our  expulsion  out  of  that  kingdom ;  all  places  at  length  being. re- 
duced, except  Calais,  and  the  Norman  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
&c.  And  thus  was  the  old  prophecy  made  good,  'That  Henry  of 
Monmouth  should  win  all,  and  Henry  of  Windsor  should  lose  all ;' 

'  which  was  verified  to  some  purpose  in  this  king,  for,  to  the  former 
losses,  was  added  that  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  being  deposed, 
after  he  had  reigned  thirty-nine  years ;  but  lived  eleven  years  after, 
and  was  murdered  by  Crookback  Richard,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  was  a  king  pious  in  an  intense  degree,  which  made  Henry  the 
Seventh  send  to  the  Pope,  to  have  Henry  the  Sixth  canonised  for  a 
saint;  but  answer  was  given,  that  he  would  canonise  him  for  an 
innocent,  but  not  for  a  saint. 

The  cause  of  this  war,  in  this  king's  time,  was  the  revoltof  the 
.  French  from  their  obedience  to  their  true  king. 

EDWARD  IV. 

ELDEST  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  first  of  this  line, 
came  to  the  crown  by  right  of  descent,  from  king  Edward  the 
Third;  for  Anne,  his  grandmother,  was  daughter  of  Roeer  Mor- 
timer, son  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and  Philip  his 
wife,  sole  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  and  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster ;  so  that  it  is  plain,  iii  course  of  succession,  he  had  a 
precedent  right  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  fain  to  main- 
tain his  right,  as  he  had  got  it,  by  the  sword ;  for,  to  get  it,  no 
less  than  six  battles  had  been  fought  by  his  father  and  himself,  and 
six  more,  to  secure  it,  were  fought  in  his  reign ;  but,  when  his 
affairs  beffan  to.  receive  any  settlement,  he  revolves  upon  his  old 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  France;  wherefore,  upon  tbe  request  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  alresdy  ac- 
tually in  war  with  the  French  king,  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
him,  for  to  carry  it  on  with  united  forces;  and  was  the  more  easily 
induced  hereunto,  because  of  the  assistance  France  had  lately 
given  the  earl  of  Warwick,  queen  Margaret,  her  son,  prince  Ed- 
ward, and  their  accomplices,  against  him.  Kinff  Edward  naakes 
very  great  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and  having  got  all 
things  in  reatiiness,  rendezvouses  at  Dover,  and  so,  fh>m  thence, 
aails  in  a  fleet,  consisting  of  five  hundred  sail,  of  all  burthen* 
(whereof,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  furnished  -  many)  aiid  lands  at 
Calais,  with  a  greater  force  than  eyer>  at  any  one  time,  came  into 
France;  for  he  had  with  him  one 'thousand  five  hundred  gen  d' 
arms,  being  all  nobles  and  gentlemen ;  fideen  thousand  ar<^hers  on 
horseback,  eight  thousand  common  soldiers,  ivtth  three  thousand 
pioneers  (three  thousand  English  being  at  the  same  time  appoiuttd 
to  laud  in  Bretagne,  lor  to  make  a  diversion  on  thai  sid^O  * 
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Bat,  befbre  king  Edward  embarked,  he  setit  an  berald  tftUB 
Dover,  to  tbe  king:  of  France,  with  a  letter  of  defiance,  written  In 
such  lang;u^ge,  Ibat,  my  author  is  persuaded,  couM  never  be  of  nn 
Englishman's  penning  (so  little  esteem  bad  the  English  nation,  at 
that  time,  for  their  learning,  in  tbe  world) ;  the  contents  of  the 
letter  were,  that  the  king  should  yield  unto  him  tbe  kingdom  of 
France,  that  so  be  might  restore  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  their 
Antient  liberty,  and  ease  them  of  those  great  opi^rcssions  they 
laboured  under,  &c.  which,  if  he  refused  to  do,  he  concluded  Ml  of 
menaces,  according  to  the  usual  form  in  that  kind.  The  French 
king  read  the  letter  softly  to  himself,  and  then  withdrawing  to  an- 
othet  room,  sent  for  the  herald  to  come  before  him,  and  told  bim, 
be  was  not  ignorant  of  the  confederacy  between  tbe  king,  bis  mas- 
ter, and  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  ana  bow  that  the  constable  of 
France  had  intelligence  also  with  the  king  of  EnglUnd,  the  king 
having  married  his  niece ;  but,  adds  he,  he  will  deceive  the  king, 
your  master,  as  he  has  done  me ;  and  as  for  Burgundy,  it  is  ma* 
tiifest,  he  foully  prevaricates,  for  he  is  already  retired  from  before 
Nunz;  and  at  last  concludes  with  a  present  of  three  hundred 
crowns  to  the  herald,  and  a  promise  of  one  thousand  more,  if  a 
peace  were  concluded  ^  and  got  him  to  engage  to  further  it  with 
^U  his  might.  King  Edward  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Calais,  but 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  retires  from  before  Nunz,  and,  with  a  small 
tetinue,  rides  to  the  king  at  Calais,  leaving  his  army,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  plunder  the  country  of  Lorr^iti  itnd  Ban*.  From  Calais 
they' both  departed,  and  passing  through  BoBoign,  marched  to 
Peroniie,  where  the  English  were  but  coldly  entertained  by  the 
duke,  for  he  would  suffer  but  very  few  of  them  to  come  within  the 

fates,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
elds*  Tliere  it  was  the  duke  received  a  message  from  the  con- 
ttMe  of  France,  whereby  be  excused  himself  for  not  delivering  of 
St.  ChiAntrn;  alledging,  that  if  he  had  done  it,  he  coOld  have  done 
iArti  no  fhrthcr  service  in  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but  added,  that, 
seeing  the  king  of  England  was  con^  over  in  person,  he  li^oukl,  for 
the  Ibture,  do  whatever  the  duke  should  command  him ;  and  gave 
hftn  his  faith  in  writing,  he  would  serve  him,  and  his  confederates, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  against  aH  opponents  whatsoever.  Tbe 
tdoke  delivers  the  constablc^s  Tetter  to  tbe  King,  adding  some  tbiuffs 
thereto  of  his  own  head;  as  that  the  constable  would  certainly 
delfter  up  St.  Quintin,  and  all  other  places  in  his  power,  as  soon  as 
ever  he  came  1>efore  them;  which  the  king,  willing  to  believe, 
marches,  together  with  the  duke,  forthwith,  from  Peronne,  towards 
St,  Ctuiirtin ;.  the  English,  expecting  to  be  received  with  ringing  of 
t>etlB,  approached  the  town  in  a  careless  manner;  but  had  a  quite 
oOntrary  enteitainment,  ibr  they,  from  tbe  town,  fired  their  cannon 
upon  them,  and,  withal,  made  a  sally  both  with  horse  and  foot, 
wherein  some  English  were  slain,  and  others  taken  prisoners. 

This  double  dealing,  both  of  die  constable  and  duke,  made  the 
king  Uie  more  readily  hearken  to  the  overtures  of  peace  tliat  the 
French  king  oflbrcd  bIm.  Wherefinre,  io  a  village  near  Amiens^  com- 
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n^uftiqbfrs  for  b<fih  kings  mel;  wheeeof,  for  Frtmcej  w^re  tb^  ^s- 
Urd  of  Bourbon,  ailmiral,  the  lord  St,  P^ter,  and  bUbop  of  Eureuz,; 
tpd  for  Eoglaodi  the  lord  Howard,  one  Chalenger>  and  doctor  Mor* 
ton ;  wber«  tt  was  agreed,  the  French  king  should  pay  the  king  of 
England,  presently,  before  his  departure  out  of  France*  seventy-two 
lhoi;isand  cnmn^f  towards  the  ezpence  of  the  English  army,  and 
fifty  tboMsand  crowns  a  year  for  ever;  and  that  the  Dauphin  should 
marry. king  Edward's  eldest  daughter^  and  have  the  duchy  <jif 
Guienne  for  her  maintenance*.  But,  at  the  king's  return,  the 
English  barons  held  it  to  be  an  inglorious  peace,  though  it  was  said 
t»  be  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  a  dove  was  seen  to  be  often  dh 
king  Edward's  tent,  during  the  treaty.  Bot  the  last  article  was 
nevtr  performed,  for  the  Dauphin  was  afterwards  married  to  Mar-- 
garet,  daughter  to  Maximilian,  archdnke  of  Austria,  so  much  to 
the  disappointment  and  sorrow  of  king  Edward,  that  he  fell  siek 
upon  it  (as  Comines  says)  and  departed  this  life  at  Westminster^ 
the  uinth  of  April,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  when  he  had  reigned 
twenty-two  years,  and  about  one  month,  anno  1 4^3,  and  was  buried 
at  Windsor,  where  before  he  had  provided  him  a  resting  place. 
This  king  had  three  concubines,  whereof  Jane  Shoar  was  one,  of 
whom,  he  would  say,  one  was  the  merriest,  another  the  wittiest, 
and  tbe  third  the  holiest  harlot  in  his  realm. 

Tbe  cause  of  this  war  was  a  defection  of  the  French  from  their 
loyalty  to  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  assistances  they  gave 
queen  Margaret,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  against  king  Edward* 

EDWARD  V. 

ELDEST  son  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  above  twelve 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  During  this  king's  short  reign 
(if  it  may  be  called  so)  there  was  neither,  nor  well  could  be,  any 
war,  or  act  of  hostility,  that  we  tead,  between  England  and  France- 
for  it  was  but  three  months  that  he  reigned :  for  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  his  uncle,  knowing  how  easy  a  step  it  was  from  the 
place  of  protector*  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the  crown, 
turned  every  stone  to  get  the  protectorship  from  the  lord  Rivers, 
the  king's  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side ;  and  having  compassed  it, 
his  next  business  was  to  get  prince  Richard,  tbe  king's  brother^ 
into  his  clutches,  also;  whom  the  queen-mother  was  fain  to  part 
with,  in  great  affliction  and  struggling  of  nature,  for  she  delivered 
him  up,  as  it  were,'  for  execution  ;  and  the  protector,  who  vfas 
resolved  to  make  both  htm  and  the  king  a  victim  to  his  ambitioni 
looks  upon  the  two  young  princes,  fVom  that  very  time,  as  two  birds 
in  a  cage,  that  should  not  be  long-lived ;  but,  to  blind  the  peopl^^ 
'he  gave  orders  for  the  king's  coronation,  whilst  he  secretly  contrived 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (his  great  coadjutor  4n  his  curapd 
designs)  to  fix  the  crown  upon  his  own  bead.  Buckingham,  with 
his  arti^ces,  forced,  in  a  manner,  the  city  tp  a  compiiaoce»  whicfa^ 

•  flet  the  tTMt,  latiUed,  tiie  old  Fi«lieh  wSy  of  maBSfflnf  treaUei.  la  VaL  TI. 
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nolens  ^leni^  was  at  last  forced  to  pfockitti  Ricbard,  king  of  Vxig*^ 
land,  tbe  duke  pretending,  that  all  the  late  king's  issue  were  baa* 
tards,  and  the  protector  only,  true  heir  to  the  crown;  who»  when 
\i  was  offered  unto  him,  by  tite  duke,  in  tbe  name  of  the  city,  re* 
fused  it,  with  a  counterfeit  angry  countenance ;  but  when  bis  pri- 
vado,  making  himselC  tbe  mouth  of  the  assembly,  said,  that,  if 
his  grace  would  not  accept  of  tbe  crown,  they  would  find  one  that 
should ;  then  he  was  pleased  to  take  it  upon  him  as  bis  right. 

RICHARD  HI. 

WAS  youngest  brother  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  6f  whom  it  waa- 
said  he  was  borv  with  teeth  in  his  head,  and  hair  on  bis  sbouldexa* 
At  his  first  coming  to  the  crown,  he  >  took  bis  seat  in  tbe  court  d 
King's  Bench,  where,  like  a  gracious  prince,  he  pronounced  par- 
don of  all  offences  committed  against  him,  to  inainuate  thereby  lo 
the  people  what  a  blessed  reign  this  was  like  to  be;  but  be  ^>al«l| 
not  tbe  two  young  princes  3ien  in  the  Tower,  but  they  werCf  by 
his  order,  stifled  in  their  beds.     This  reign  was  so  troublesome  at 
home,  that  Richard,  though  a  warlike  prince  in  himself,  had  not 
leisure  to  mind  his  afiaim  abroad ;  for  tbe  duke  of  Buckinghaai, 
the  great  instrument  of  all  bis  villainies  whether  tbrouffh  tbe 
horror  of  the  said  murder,  or  some  other  resentment,  did,  most 
certainly,   from  that  time,  project  his  ruin,  who  bad  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  bis  elevation.    There  was  then  at  the  court  oC 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  France,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  the 
next  heir  to  the  bouse  of  Lancaster,  whose  advancement  to  .tbe 
crown,  Buckingham  and  others  resolved  upon,  with  proviso  that 
HeniT  should  consent  to  marry  tbe  lady  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
to  Edward  the  Fourth,  whereby  tbe  bouses  of  York  and  lAncaater 
should  be  united  into  one;  but,  before  the  plot  took  effect,  tbe 
duke  was  taken,  and  lost  bis  head  without  any  form  of  tryal,  or 
"any  regard  bad  to  his  former  service.    Richmond  lands  at  Milford- 
Haven,  in  Wales,  but  with  two  hundred  men,  from  whence  ad- 
vancing forwards,  by  daily  reinforcements,  he  made  up  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men,  with  whom  be  encountered  king  Richard  at 
Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  being  August  12,  148^.    The  fight 
was  very  sharp,  but  successful  to  Henry,  who  carried  tbe  day,  and 
with  it  the  crown  of  England,  for  there  Richard  was  slaiii,  after  he 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  great  captain  and  most  valiant  soldier,  and 
80  ended  his  bloody  and  short  reign,  which  was  J>ut  two  years,  two 
months,  and  odd  days;  but,  however,  to  his  praise  it  must  be 
said,  that,  during  his  reign,  he  procured  many  ^d  laws  for  the 
ease  of  his  people,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  tend  to  the 
honour  of  i&t  English  nation. 

HENRY  VIL 

BORN  in  Pembroke  Castle  in  Wales,  succeeded  next  to  Richard, 
YiMn  Bosworth  battle,  and  assumed  tbe  crown  as  heir  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  by  his  mother's  side,  Mai^ret,  countess  of  Rich- 
nmA,  then  alive,  and  liTed  many  yeyrs  i^Aer,  daughter  aodjieir 
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fit  John  de  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset^  son  of  John,  earl  of  So- 
meiaet,  ton  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Jane  Swin- 
ibrd,  but  horn  before  wedlock,  though  afterwards  legitimated  by 
act  of  parliament,  yet  with  a  proviso,  of  not  being  capable  to 
inherit  the  crown.    His  father  was  Edmund  Tewdor,  son  of  Owen 
tewdor,   descended,   as  it  was  said,  from  Cadwallader,  the  last 
British  king ;  80  that  here  was  but  a  very  slender  title,  insomuch 
that  Henry,  according  to  a  former  compact,  was  necessitated^  for 
the  streng&ening  of  it,  to  take  Elisabetn,  eldest  daughter  to  Ed- 
trard  the  Fourth  to  wife,  and  heir  to  the  houiie  of  York,  to  whom 
ke  proved  no  yery  indulgent  husband,  though  she  wanted  no  at- 
tractive accomplishments.    But  his  aversion  to  the  house  of  York, 
was  so  predominant,  that  it  found  place,  not  only  in  his  wars  and 
ci^nncil,  but  in  his  chamber  and  bed.     But  his  assuming  of  the 
crown  first  in  his  own  name,  and  afterwards  never  making  use  of 
hers,  either  in  his  coins,  proclamations,  or  any  administrations, 
spnn  him  out  a  thread  of  many  seditions  and  troubles  at  home,  and 
Alight,  perhaps,  divert  him  from  great  undertakings  abroad,  for  he 
was  a  prince  that  wanted  neither  wisdom  nor  courage ;  however,  it 
was  in  his  time  that  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne  was  annexed  to  thei 
crown'  of  France,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented.  And, 
Indeed,  herein  he  seemed  to  be  outwitted  by  Charles,  the  French 
king,  who,  by  his  artiikes,  engag^  king  Heniy  to  be  a  mediator 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  while  he,  with  his  forces, 
besieges  Natitz,  and  routs  the  duke's  whole  army.     It  is  true,  the 
lord  Woodville,  the  queen's  uncle,  secretly  stole  over  into  Bretagne, 
with  a  small  band  of  men,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight;  which  action 
expoaed  the  English  ambassadors,  who  then  mediated  a  peace,  to 
no  small  danger ;  but  the  reinforcement  was  so  inconsiderable,  as 
to  do  the  Britons  no  great  service.    But  the  battle  of  St.  Alban, 
aforementioned,  wherein  the  Britons  were  overthrown  with  the  loss 
<>f  six  thousand  of  their  men,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  sided 
with  them,  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  taken  prisoners,  alarmed 
king  Henry  in  such  sort,  that  he  forthwith  dispatched  succours 
into  Bretagne,  under  the  command  of  Robert,  lord  Brooke,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  choice  men,  who  quickly  joined  the  re« 
mainder  of  the  Britons  forces,  and  marched  towards  the  enemy; 
who,  though  flashed  with  their  late  victory,  well  knowing  the  Eng- 
lish courage,  kept  themselves  within  their  trenches,  and  declined 
battle,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  took  all  advantages  upon  our  men 
with  their  light  horse,  though  they  commonly  came  off  with  loss, 
especially  by  means  of  the  English  archers.     But,  while  these 
things  were  thus  transacting,  Francis,  duke  of  Bretagne,  dies, 
whereupon  the  principal  persons  of  that  dutchy,  partly  bought, 
and  partly  through  faction,  put  all  things  into  such  confusion,  that 
the  English,  finding  no  head  nor  body  to  join  forces  with,  and 
being  jealous  of  their  friends,  as  well  as  in  danger  of  their  eoMkiies, 
upon  the  approach  of  winter,  returned  home  five  months  after 
their  landing. 

*  At  this  time,  archdoke  Maximilian,  son  to  the  emperor  Frodeviok, 
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vM  goreroor  of  Flanders,  mnd  in  treaty  of  marnafe  with  Jitt^p 
beireM  of  Breta^^ne,  when  there  happened  a  rebeUion  at  Bnigia»» 
which  was  cafricd  qd  by  the  lord  Ravenatein.  who  aeized  upon 
ypres  und  Sluice,  and  sent  t<»  the  lord  Corde,  French  governor  of 
Pieardy,  infamous  in  history  for  that  saying  '  He  could  be  content  t« 
lie  in  bell  seven  year^,  so  he  might  win  Calais  from  the  Enghsh/ 
fbr  aid,  who,  being  before  provided,  immediately  besieges  Dix* 
mude.  Whereat  the  king  of  England,  being  d«spleased»  sendb 
forthwith  the  lord  Morley  with  a  thousand  nen  to  the  governor  of 
Calais,  and  with  an  addition  of  a  thousand  more  from  thence  haA 
order,  but  under  pretence  of  securing  the  Eugli^h  pale  about  thai 
city,  to  put  themselves  into  Dixmude ;  which,  in  coi\|unciion  with 
aome  Germans,  they  effected  undiscovered,  aud  so,  with  the  ga* 
rison,  attacked  the  enemy's  camp  with  that  resolution  and  bravery^ 
that,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  fight,  they  beat  them  out  of  it 
'  with  the  loss  of  about  eight  thousand  men ;  but,  on  the  Englifll 
part,4iot  above  an  hundred  men, 'and  among  them  the  lord  Morley. 
The  cannon  and  baggage  fell  also  into  their  hands,  with  which  thi^ 
marched  to  Newport,  from  whence  the  lord  Daubigny  returned  to 
his  government  of  Calais,  leaving  the  wounded,  and  some  other 
Tokmteera,  there.  Cordes,  having  intelligence  hereof,  departs  im^ 
mediately  from  Ypres,  with  a  great  force,  and  attacks  Newport, 
and  hsfd  carried  the  principal  fbrt  of  the  town,  when  fortunately 
there  arrived  in  the  haven  a  reinforcement  of  English  archers,  who 
beat  him  out  of  it  again,  whereat  be  became  to  discouraged,  that 
be  raised  the  siege,  which  accidents  tended  to  an  <^n  xuptuae  be* 
tween  the  two  crowns. 

Hereupon  king  Henry  advises  Maximilian. to  press  on  his  nmst^ 
riage  with  Anue  of  Bretagne,  which  he  did  accordingly,  insomuch 
that  the  marriage  was  consumated  by  proxy,  the  lady  put  to  bed^ 
and  Maximilian  s  ambassador,  with  letters  of  i^rocuration  in  the 
presence  of  many  noble  personages,  putting  his  naked  leg  hetweea 
the  espousal  sheets.  Maximilian,  thinking  all  things  now  sure^ 
negleirted,  for  a  time,  his  further  proceedings  and  intended  his 
wars;  in  the  mean  while,  the  French  king,  consulting  his  divines^ 
got  tbem  to  declare  this  CQusummation  invalid,  so  as  they  made 
sport  of  it  in  France,  seying,  that  it  was  an  argument,  Maximi- 
lian was  a  widower  and  a  eoid  woer,  that  could  content  himaelf  ta 
be  a  bridegroom  by  a  deputy,  and  would  not  make  a  little  journey 
to  put  all  out  of  question ;  and  easily,  by  emissaries,  whereof  he 
bad  store  about  her,  prevailed  upon  the  young  lady  to  consent  to 
baeome  his  wifb,  who  was  a  young  king  and  a  batchelor.  Whioh 
procedure  and  artifice  of  France  so  distasted  king.  Henry,  that  hn 
caused  hie  chancellor  to  tell  the  French  ambapaadors,  who  weiia 
■eitt  to  sooth  him  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  was  resolved  to  re** 
cover  hi«  right  to  Normandy,  Guienne,  Ai\iou,  and  to  the  kingpboi 
of  France  itself,  unless  the  French  kiqg  were  content  to  have  kii^f 
Henry's  title  to  France  (at  least  tribute  for  the  same)  bandied  in  a- 
treaty.  Maximihan,  and  with  good  reason,  storms  more  than  anyj 
body,  at  this  perfidious  dealing  ef  France;  Mida  ftrUlwitb  mtm^ 
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flaioH  b»tfa  to'Engfahd  and  Spain,  to  incite  them  to  eater  into  an 
oflfefMive  league  ag^inat  France,  promi^in^  to  concur  with  conni- 
d^rahle  forces  of  hia  own.     Hereupon,  Ht-nry  calU  a  parliament, 
gets  plentiful  supplies,  and  raises  a  pui^^c^ant  army,  in  which  were 
many  noble  personages,  and  orer  whom  he  makes  Jasper*  dukv  of 
Bedford,  and  John,  earl  of  Oxfurd,  generals  under  his  own  per- 
son; and  on  the  ninth  of  September,  in  tbe  ei&rhth  year  of  bia 
reign,  departs  towaids  the  sea-coast.    October  the  sixth  he  em- 
barked at  Sandwich,  and  tbe  same  day  landed  at  ('alais;  som0 
•fertures  of  an  accommodation  were  made  hmi  from  France,  be« 
fore  he  took  shipping,  bui  he  was  no  M)oner  arrived  at  Calais,  but 
tbe  calm  winds  of  peace  began  to  blow,  fo;  he  found  Maximilian 
waa  unprovided  of  the  assistance  promised  for  lack  of  money, 
whidi  soon  spread  through  the  army ;  and  upon  the  neck  of  this 
fae  received  news  also,  that  Ferdinand  anJ  Isdbel  had  made  peace 
with  Charles,  king  of  France,  upon  his  restoring  unio  them  the 
counties  of  Rousillon  and  Perpignan,  formerly   mortgaged  unto 
France,  by  John,  king  ot  Arragoni.   However,  October  the  fifteenth, 
lie  left  Calais,  and  directed,  his  march  towards  Bologne,  where  he 
arriwid  ni  ibur  days,  and  so  sat  down  before  it.  The  siege  continued! 
for  near  m  month,  but  without  any  memorable  actioH  or  aiccident 
of  war,  only  sir  John  Savage,  a  valiant  commander,  was  slain,  aa 
be  was  ridii^  about  to  view  the  walls,    llie  town  was  well  fortified^ 
and  had  a  good  ^arison,  yet  it  was  much  distressed  and  ready  for 
an  assault  (which,  if  it  had  been  %\ven,  it  wz%  believed  it  wuuM 
hate  been  earned)  when  the  commissioners,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  concluded  a  peace,  which  was  to  continue  for  both  the 
kings  lives ;  wherein  there  was  no  ai-tiele  of  importance,  being,  in 
c&bct,  rather  a  bargain  than  a  treaty  (vs  my  lord  Bacon  ob^iervea) 
'  lor  all  things  remained  as  they  were,  save  that  there  should  be 
paid  to  the  king  seven  hundred  forty-five  thousand  ducatas  at  pre- 
aeat,  for  hie  charges  in  that  expedition,  and  twenty -fi>e  thouaand 
erowna  yearly,  fur  his  expences  sustained  in  the  aids  of  the  Bri- 
tons ;  add  beanies,  this  was  le(\  indefinitely  when  it  should  det^p- 
mine  or  expire,  which  made  the  English  esteem  it  as  a  tribute 
carried  under  fair  term?  •  and  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to 
thia  king,  and  to  his  »im^  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  longer  than  it 
Goukl  contmue  upon  any  computation  of  charges.     But  this  peace 
gave  no  great  centeutment  to  the  nobility  and  principal  officers  of 
tbe  army«  wbo  bad,  miiny  of  them,  sold  or  engaged  their  eatatei 
wpon  the  hopes  of  the  war ;  and  they  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the 
king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself, 
and  olbers  made  themselves  merry  w  ith  what  the  king  had  said  in 
parliament :  that,  after  the  war  wa«  once  begun,  he  doubted  not  to 
maioe  it  pay  itself,  saying,  he  had  kept  his  promise.    However, 
Chalirles  was  by  thfo  prace  assured  of  the  possession  of  Bretagne, 
and  Irae  to  prosecute  his  designs  upon  Naples,  which  kingdom  he 
won,  though  he  lost  it  aOerwards  in  a  kind  of  felicity  of  a  dream^ 
after  he  had  passed  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  without  resistanoek^ 
flollMft w«a  tF*B>  whit  P^pe  Alexandei^  waa  wont  tosay,  ^  That  the 
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Freachtnen  came  into  Italy,  with  chalk  in  their  handfl,  to  mark  up 
their  lodgingt,  rather  than  with  swords  to  fight.'  However,  Henry/ 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign>  upon  this  occasion,  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Italian  potentates,  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  He 
bad  many  intestine  broiU  and  insurrections,  and  his  reigrn  is  noted 
for  Lambert  Simnel's  and  Peikin  Warbeck's  impostures,  and  no  fess 
remarkable  for  the  immense  treasure  he  left  behind  him  ;  a  testi* 
roony  of  his  avaricious  nature ;  and,  after  above  twenty-three  years 
reign,  and  having  lived  fiAy^two,  he  died,  April  the  twenty- 
secoud,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  which  himself  had  bdilt,  anno- 
1608. 

• 

The  causes  of  his  wars  were  partly  for  the  Relief  of  Bretagne,  partly 
on  behalf  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  partly  tor  the  re- 
•  covery  of  his  own  right  in  France. 

HENRY  VIII. 

HEIR  to  both  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  only  sor* 
viving  son  of  Henry  VII,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  proved  a  prince  of  great  virtues  as  well  as  vices.  Towards  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  French  king  making  war  upon  pope 
Julius,  king  Henry  wrote  him  monitory  letters  to  desist,  as  beings 
his  friend  and  conff^ierate ;  which  letters  being  little  regarded, 
Henry  sent  to  demand  his  duchies  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  and  the  crown  of  France  itself ;  but  this  had  the  same 
effect  as  the  former,  the  French  kmg  continuing  his  war  in  Italy; 
which  provoked  king  Henry  so,  that,  entering  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,.  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  other 
potentates,  be  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  make, 
i^ar  upon  France,  and  made  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land 
accordingly;  and,  in  concert  with  Ferdinando,  sends  over  into 
Biscay,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  all  foot,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with  a  design  to  invade  France  on  that 
side,  first  for  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitain ;  but  Feidi-*- 
nand  failing  in  the  promises  he  had  made  of  horse,  ordnance,  car* 
riagea,  kc.  the  English,  after  they  had  waited  from  May  till  De* 
cember,  for  performance,  returned  into  England  without  any 
memorable  action  .performed,  their  number  being  conaiderably 
diminished  through  sickness.  Henry,  nothing  discouraged  hereat, 
calls  a  parliament,  who  gave  him  a  plentiful  supply  for  carrying  on 
the  war ;  wherefore,  with  a  puissant  army,  wherein  were  many 
poble  persons,  and^  over  which  as  captain-general  was  constituted 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  the  king's  person,  he  lands  at  Calab 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  being  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and,  the 
the  day  following,  lands  the  Admiral  of  England  at  Whitsand-bay* 
who  entered  the  town  and  burnt  it,  and  then  returned.  From 
ddais,    about  the    twenty-first  of  July,   the  king  marches  hi 

great  state;  and  good  order  of  battle  toward  Terwin,  where 
.e  arrives  on  the  fourth  of  August,  and  lays  close  siege  to 
it,  the  .French  attempting  to  impede  bis  mvcl|>  but  wiilMnit 
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Mccenv  seven  days  after  came  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
the  king  received    with  great  triumph,    between   Aire  and  the 
oaoEip,  where  be  entered  into  the  king;^8  pay,  and,  as  a  testimony 
thereof,  wore  St.  George's  cross  with  a  rose.    The  town  made  no 
extraordinary  defence,  for,  notwithstanding  the  ffarison  consisted 
o£:  four-thousand,  whereof  were  six-hundred  good  horse,  yet  they 
capitulated  the  twenty-third,  and  marched  away  the  day  following. 
Bot  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to  keep  the' place,  and  therefore 
rased  aH  the  works  and  burnt  the  town,  removing  first  the  ordnance 
that  was  in  it  to  Aire ;  from  hence  be  directs  his  march  towards 
the  city  of  Toumay,  and,  about  the  twenty-first  of  September,  sits 
down  before  it ;  it  was  but  weakly  garisoned,  tho'  full  of  inhabitants, 
and  so,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  was,  by  capitula- 
tion, surrendered ;  the  citizens,  which  were  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
thouHand,  swearing  idlegiance  to  him.     Here  sir  Edward  Poinings 
was  made  governor,  and  of  this  city,  Wolsey,  then  the  king^s  al- 
moner, WAS  made  bishop ;    and  so,  by  the  way  of  Calais,  Henry 
returns  for  Eng^land,  and  oh  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  lands  at 
Dover,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  during  his  abseYice,  having  fought  the 
Scots,  ilain  their  king,  James  the  Fourth,  and  defeated  their  whole 
army.    The  king's  army  thus  prevaihng  by  land,  in  France  itself, 
and  against  the  Scots,  its  confederates  proved  no  less  successful  by 
sea ;    for  m  John  Wallop  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  burnt  to  the  number  of  twenty-one  towns  and  villages,  toge- 
ther with'  many  ships  in  the  haven  of  Trapart,  Staples,  and  other 
places.   The  French  king,  by  the  means  of  Leo,  with  whom  he  was 
now  accorded,  sues  for  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded, 
the  lady  Mary,  the  king's  sister,  for  the  tying  of  the  knot,  being 
given. to  the  French  king  in  marriage,  whom,  however,  she  did  not 
long  enjoy,  Lewis  the  twelfth  dying  eighty-two  days  after.    The 
remainder  of  this  king's  reign  was,  in  a  manner,  spent  in  domestick 
a&irs,  which  is  not  our  province  to  treat  of,  till  about  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  when;  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  he  again  makes 
war  iipon  France.   The  emperor  took  the  field  in  person,  and  the 
English  joining  him^  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Wallop,  laid 
aiege  to  Landarsey.    The  French  king  hasted  with  a  great  army  to 
•Bccour  the  town,  which  was  brought  to  great  extremity,  upon 
whose  approach,  the  emperor,  expecting  to  give  battle,  raised  the 
siege,   the  town,  being  by  thin  means  relieved,  which  was  all  the 
French  cared  for,  declining  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  so,  upon  the 
approach  of  winter,  both  camps  broke  up. 

:  The  year  following,  the  king  raised  a  mighty  army,  the  front 
led  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  main  battle  by  the  duke  of  Sufiblk, 
where  the  king  intended  to  be  present  himself  also,  and  the  rear  by 
the  lord^  Russd,  attended  with  many  other  nobles,  as  the  earis  of 
Surirey,  Oxford,  &c.  which  about  Whitsuntide  landed  at  Calais,  and 
fi^m  thence,  leaving  Bolloign  to  the  right,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards Materell,  and  were  as  they  passed  joined  by  the  emperor's 
forces  under  the  count  of  fiisren ;  but,  finding  the  foresaid  place  extra- 
4udiiiarily  wtU  ibrtifled  and  provided  Cor  ito  defence,  the  duke  of 
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Suffolk,  with  the  king's  army,  wheels  off  towafdi  Bollotgn, 
he  arrives  July  19,  and  pitched  hia  camp  to  the  ea»t  of  the  town 
upon  the  hill ;  but,  thence  removir^  into  a  valley  after  many  shaip 
skirmishes,  entered  the  lower  town  deserted  by  the  inhabitaats,  who^ 
under  the  covert  of  the  smoke,  got  into  the  high  town  undisooifeied  ; 
Soon  after,  the  tower,  called  the  Old  Man,  was  yielded  up  by  sij^ 
teen  soldiers  that  kept  it,  which  notwithstanding  discouraged  not 
the  garison,  who  continued  to  make  a  vieoroua  defence;  on  th^ 
96th  of  July,  the  king  arrives  in  person,  orders  a  mount  to  be  raited 
upun  the  east-side  planted  with  divers  pieces  of  cannon  and  mor* 
tars,  which  incommoded  Hie  town  very  much,  so  that  few  houses 
were  left  whole  within  it.    In  this  distress,  two-hundred  French  and 
Italians,  under  the  conduct  of  Joncurtio,  attempted  to  get  into  the 
town  in  the  night,  and  succeeded  so  well  by  the  means  of  a  prieat 
that  spoke  English,  that  most  of  them  were  ffot  orer  the  trenches 
before  discovered,  and  a  matter  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  got  in, 
the  rest  being  either  slain  or  taken  ;  at  length,  a  piece  of  the  castia 
being  blown  up,  the  king  stormed  the  place,  but  did  not  carry  it ) 
however,  the  cannon  continuing  playing,  and  the  garison  having 
lost  the  best  of  their  commanders  and  men,  in  this  action,  and  fear* 
ing  as  well  as  concluding  that  such  another  assault  most  e^rry  tlm 
town,  thought  it  time  to  capitulate,  before  things  came  to  the  last 
^tremity;  and  so  articles  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  garisen 
marched  out  with  baff  and  baggage  to  the  number  of  sixty-seven 
horse,  one  thousand  nve*hundred  and  sixty->three  foot,  eighty-seven' 
wotraded,  and  one-thousand  nine-hundred  and  twenty-seven  wb«  . 
men  and  children.    On  the  25th  of  September,  the  king  with  tha 
sword  borne  before  him,  by  the  marquis  of  Ddraet,  enters  Bolloign 
in  triumph,  the  trumpets,  all  the  while,  sounding  on  the  walls; 
and,  two  days  after  viewing  the  place,  caused  St.  Mary's  cfanreb  te 
be  pulled  down,  and  a  mount  to  be  made  in  the  room  of  it,  for  the 
strengthening    the    town,  and  at   his   departure  made  sir  Jtbtk 
Dudley  governor,  and,  on  the  first  of  October,  lands  in  England. 
Next  year,  September  the  nindi,  sir  John  Dudley,  then  adipiiml, 
lands  with  six-thousand  men,  at  Trey-port  in  Normandy,  bums 
the  town  and  abby,  and  thirty  ^hips  in  the  haven,  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  man  only.  The  French  attempted  the  necovesy  of  BoUoign, 
again  and  again,  but  to  little  purpose,  90  that  at  length  a  penre  waa 
concluded,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  the  French  king  should  pay  kin^ 
Henry  etght-hundre^  thousand  qrowns  within  the  term  of  ei^  y^an, 
and  then,  to  have  Bolloign  restored  to  him ;  but,  whilst  the  nath 
for  confirmation  hereof  was  taken  by  both  kiog^,  monaieur  Chatilk>n 
began  to  make  a  new  bastilion  at  the  very  rooatb  of  the  haveh  of 
Bulloign,  callinjp:  it  Chatillon's  garden  ;  the  lord  Grey  of  WiltMi» 
then  governor  of  BuUoign^  advertised  the  kingbereof,  by  sir  Thonns 
Balmer,  requiring  to  know  his  pleapure  therein.    The  king  adyitea 
with  .his  council,  who  all  agree  the  conditions  of  peace  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  infringed,  and  therefore,  to  lot  the  hastiUfn  stand) 
whereupon  the  king  ordered  bii  secretary  to  write  to  the  lord  Omy 
to  thatpuniofe*  tot  then  cnBed  to  skTb^maa  pHivily^  ttid  ifMUitu 
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llMit,  notwilhfttandfik^  the  contents  ijf  that  tetter,  he  should' from 

him  commtiid  the  lord  Grey  to  rase  the  fortification  to  the  ground 

•  with  all  speed.    Sir  Thomas  replied,  '  that  a  tnessaf^e  hy  word  of 

■Muth,  contrary  to  a  letter,  would  never  he  belie^^ ;'  '  Well  (says 

-the  king)  tell  him  as  I  hid  you,  and  leave  the  doing  of  it  to  him/ 

Sir  Thomas,  upon  his  arrival  at  Bolloign,  dtlivertd  the  governor 

the  letter,  arid  witb&l  the  message,  who  hereupon  calls  a  council 

what  to  doi  wherein  they  all  agreed  the  letter  should  be  obeyed  ;  to 

which  the  lord  Grey  himself  said  nothing,  bat  caused  the  message 

to  be  written  down  veYhaim  from  sir  Thomas's  month,  and  those  of 

the  council  to  set  their  hands  to  it;    and   when  this  was  done,  the 

tery  next  night,  he  issues  out  and  rases  the  fort  to  the  ground,  and 

then  sent  sir  Thomas  hack  to  the  king  with  letters  to  acquaint  hi«i 

With  what  he  had  doAe,  Who,  as  soon  as  he  sar^  him,  asked  a1oud« 

'  What  will  he  do  it  or  no  ?  *  Sir  Thomas,  delivering  the  letter,  said^ 

««Your  mi^esty  shall  know  by  these;'  btit  th<e  king,  half  angry^ 

aaid,  '  Kay,  t^l  me  has  he  done  it  or  no  ? '   And,  being  tdid  It  was 

'done,  he  turned  ahont  to  his  lords',  and  said,  '  What  say  you,  my 

hNrds,  to  this?    Ghatilloffs  garden  is  rased  down  to  the  ground ?' 

Whereanto  one  presefntly  answered,  '  that  he  that  had  done  it  de^ 

served  to  lose  his  head ;'   to  which  the  kinff  immediately  replies, 

'*  That  he  would  rather  lose  a  dozen  such  heads  as  his  was,  than  one 

such  servant  that  had  done  it ;'  and  therewith  commanded  present- 

iy  the  lord  Grey's  pardon  to  be  drawn,  which  he  sent  to  him  with 

letters  fiill  of  thanks  and  protnises  of  reward.    The  cause  why  the 

king  took  this  course  was  this,  lest,  if  he  had  given  order  in  writing 

■for  rasing  of  the  fort,  it  might  have  come  to  the  knowledge  Of  thb 

Fsench,  befbre  it  was  done,  and*  so  hate  bee|i  prevented.    This  may 

be  ti&eh  as  an  instance  of  kiti?  Henry's  great  capacity ;    and  was 

iher  concluding  act  of  his  life  m  to  foreign  dfFairs,  for  he  died  not 

long  after,  to  wit,  in  the  year  1547,  fifty-lixth  of  his  life,  and  of  his 

reign  the  eight  and  thirtieth. 

The  Causes  hf  this  warWfth  France  were  partly  Reasons  of  state, 
aiid  partly  the  t^ague  which  king  Henry  had  hiade  with  the  eikl- 
\  t>eror. 

EPWARD  VI. 

HORN  at  (lattii^ton-coarf,  succeeded  his  h\\stf  king  Hen^  the 
eighth,  at  the  age  Of  nine  years;  a  most  excellent  pritace^  and  the 
wbiMler  of  the  age,  both  for  learning  end  piety;  biit  EngYand  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  blessings,  couched  in  his  person,  his 
reign  being  shortened  by  an  immature  death,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
<great  meastfre  rendered  uneasy,  through  the  ftuds  of  the  nobles^ 
during  his  life.  This,  together  with  the  refortnation,  carr1(id  on  at 
home,  made  theenemy  insult  abroad, insomuch  that  the  French  assum- 
ed the  boldness,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scots,  to  attack  us  in  our  own 
-borders;  fbrin  the  second  year  of  this  kmg'srergn  on  St; Peter's  eve, 
-monsieur  Dassey,  the  French  general  with  ten  thousand  Ftendi  and 
'dennans,  besides  Scots  JtliS  alege  to  Haddington,  i  town  in  St^otlaiid, 
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but  then  in  (he  bands  of  (he  English.  The  town  made  a  most  vigorom 
defence,  and  at  length  came  one-thousand  three -hundred  horse 
from  Berwick,  with  intent  (o  relieve  it,  but  failed  in  the  attempt, 
for  most  of  the  horse  beingsurrounded  by  the  euemj,  were  either  slain 
or  made  prisoners,  together  with  sir  Robert  Bowes  and  sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  their  commanders.  But  for  all  this  great  discouragement  and 
misfortune,  the  garison  would  not  flinch,  but  continued  making  fre- 
quent and  successful  sallies  upon  the  enemy  till  August  20,  when  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,with  sixteen-thousand  men,  four-thousand  whereof 
were  Germans,  came  to  succour  the  place.  The  enemy  had  no  sooner 
intelligence  thereof,  but  they  marched  away  with  all  speed,  but  first 
highly  applauded  the  bravery  of  the  gariaon ;  the  eari  revictualled  the 
place  for  that  time,  and  then  returned,  though  it  was  thought,  after- 
wards, convenient  to  demolish  it;  which  was  accordingly  performed 
(he  twentieth  of  September  following,  by  the  earl  of  Rutland. 

The  year  following,  i.  e.  ihe  third  of  the  king's  reign,  it  came,  to 
an  open  rupture  between  England  and  France ;  the  French  think- 
ing to  surprise  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  came  suddenly  with  many 
gallies  upon  our  fleet  there,  but  were  received  with  that  resolution 
and  bravery,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee,  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  shipping.     News  came  to  the  king  and  protector,  August 
28>  that  the  French  had  taken  Blackness,  Hamilton,  and  New- 
haven  near  Bolloign,  by  the  means  of  one  Sturton  (as  it  was  said) 
a  natural*  son  of  the  lord  Sturton,  who  betrayed  this  last  place  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  took  service  himself  in  the  French 
army.   Hereupon  the  captain  of  Bolloign  bark,  fearing  the  conse- 
quence, after  he  had  conveighed  the  stores  and  ordnance  to  the 
high  town,  blew  up  the  fort ;  the  French  made  all  possible  prejpa- 
rations  to  attack  the  place,  and  for  the  more  vigorous  carrying  on 
«f  the  sieee,  and  encouragment  of  the  soldiers,  the  Freuch  king 
comes  berore  Bolloign  in  person,  where  were  many  famous  exploits 
done  both  by  the  assailants  and  defendants ;    but  the  brave  sir 
Nicholas  Arnold,  who  was  governor,  beffan  and  continued  to  make 
so  prudent  as  well  as  brave  resistance,  Uiat  the  French  were  con- 
ttraioedat  last  to  quit  the  enterprise,  and  hereupon  were  made 
some  overtures  of  peace,  which  at  last  was  concluded,  and  wherein 
it  was  agreed,  that  Bolloign  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  French, 
upon  condition,  there  should  be  a  reservation  or  king  Edward's 
title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  due  payment  made  unto  him  of 
five-hundred  thousand  crowns.  Thii  king,  beinff  about  sixteen  years 
old,  died  at  Greenwich,  July  6,  having  reigned  six  years,  and  about 
tve  months. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  the  king's  minority  and  feuds  at  home, 
whereof  the  French  thought  to  take  advantage. 

MARY. 

ELDEST  daughter  to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  by  queen  Ka- 
therine  of  Spain,  succeeded  ntr  brother  Edward,  anno  1553,,piiv- 
puant  to  their  father's  will>^  though  contrary  to  her  brother^s,  wh^ 
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left  the  lady  Jane  Grey  his  succeMor ;  and  after  some  small  oppo* 
sition  by  the  aforesaid  lady's  party,  more  especially  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  her  husband's  father,  f^^ot  peacealile  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  la^t  of  April,  in 
great  state  and  magnificence.  The  former  part  of  her  rei^n,  which 
in  all  was  but  short,  was  much  taken  up  in  re^iorin^,  popery,  and 
the  papal  power,  in  her  dominions :   whicli  she  trfi^cted  in  a  great 
measure,  through  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood,  which  has 
left  a  bitter  stain  upon  her  memory,  in  the  records  of  time,  as  well 
for  her  cruelty  as  huperstition ;  though  authors  generally  represent 
her  to  be  a  princess,  of  herself  compassionate  and  good-natured. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  king  of  Spain,  on  St.  James's  day,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign,  and  this  marriage  engaged  her»  about  the 
fifth  year  of  her  reign,  in  a  war  with  France;  for  king  Philip,  pas* 
sing  over  to  Calais,  and  so  to  Flanders,  made  great  preparations 
ai^ainst  the  French  king,  and  was  assisted  therein,  with  a  thousand 
£n$^lish   horse,   four-thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  pioneers^ 
whereof  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  general.  With  this  reinforcement 
king  Philip  directs  his  march  to  St.  Quintin,  and  after  a  sharp 
siege,'  takes  the  place,  the  English  (of  whom  the  lord  Henry  Dudley, 
who  first  advanced  the  standard  upon  the  wall,  was  here  slain) 
doing  him  mighty  service  herein,  which  the  king  generously  re- 
warded, with  the  spoils  of  the  town.    But  this  action  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  fatal  to  England,  in  regard  it  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  loss  of  Calais;  for  while  the  greatest  part  of  that  gari- 
son  was  employed  in  the  aforesaid  siege,  and  before  Calais  was  re- 
inforced, having  then  but  five*hundred  men  in  it,  the  duke  of 
Guite,  with  a  powerful  army*  advancing  towards  it,  intrenches 
himself  at  Sand-gate,  and  sent  one  detachment  along  the  Downs, 
towards  Rise-bank,  and  another  to  Newnem-bridge.    He  soon  pos« 
scstes  himself  of  both,  for  the  few  soldiers  that  guarded  them,  had  . 
fled  secretly  into  the  town ;  the  next  day,  they  raised  a  battery 
firom  the  hills,  of  Rise-bank,  against  the  walls  of  Calais,  between 
the  water-gate  and  the  prison,  and  continuing  the  same  for  three 
days,  made  a  small  breach,  by  which  they  could  not  well  enter, 
neither  was  it  so  designed ;   for  while  the  English  were  busy  in  the 
defence  of  this  place,  the  French  making  their  way  through  the 
ditch  (which  was  full  of  water)  entered  the  castle,  designing  thence 
to  pate  into  the  town.    But  here  the  bravery  of  sir  Anthony  Agar 
withstood  them,  and  stomped  their  further  progress,  though  to  the 
loM  of  his  own  life ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  besides  killed,  during 
the  siege ;  till  the  governor,  the  lord  Wentworlh,  that  same  evening, 
which  was  the  fifth  of  January,  considermg  succours  far,  the  ene* 
my's  nigh  approach,  and  the  weakness  of  the  ^arison,  thought  fit 
to  capitulate ;  and  so  it  was  agreed,  the  town,  with  the  ammunition 
and  artillery,  should  be  delivered  to  the  French,  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  saved,  and  ail  to  depart  where  they  pleased,  excepting 
,,  the  governor  and  fifty  more,  such  as  the  dukeof  Gui^iC  should  ap- 
point to  remain  prisoners,  and  be  put  to,  ransom.  Thus  the  good 
;  towft  of  Cidais,  after  it  had  been  in  the  bands  of  the  £ng)isb«.for 
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the  space  of  two^foundred  and  tM^years  (for  U  was  taken  liy  EdWarl 
the  third*  after  a  Hiege  of  eleren  motitbi,  in  1 347)  was  lost  in  less  tkan 
a  fortnight,  till  whtch  time,  we  bad  the  keys  of  France,  at  our  gir- 
dles ;  and  so  it  was  believed  queen  Mary  resented  the  loas  aecotd- 
Ingly,  fbr  she  died  soon  after,  having  said  not  long  before, '  Ttat 
if  she  were  opened,  they  shonld  find  Calais  at  her  heart.^  Some 
feints  were  made  for  the  repairing  of  this  loss,  for  the  queen  equip- 
pied  out  a  fleet,  with  a  design  to  surprise  Brest ;   they  landed  in 
Conquet  road,  and  rn  a  short  time  became  masters  of  the  town,  with 
the  f^reat  abbey,  which  th^  saeked  and  burnt,  together  with  drveri 
a^acent  vill^eo,  where  they  ftyund  good  plunder.    From  hence 
(having  now  alarmed  the  country)  the  admiral  judged  it  not  con- 
venient to  pursue  their  enterprise,  and  so  Ktnrned ;  king  Mtilipy 
in  the  mean  time,  went  on  widi  his  wars,  and  could  not  conclude 
a  peace  (though  hotb  sides  seemed  to  desire  it)  beeause  be  insisted 
sHfly  upon  the  rendition  of  Calais  to  the  English,  which  the  French 
W<n]ld*  by  no  means  yield  to ;  which,  together  with  the  king's  ab- 
sence, hastened  the  queen^i  death,  for  she  departed  this  life  at  St. 
James's,  T^orember  17,  1558,  when  she  had  reigned  five  years, 
four  months,  and  odd  days. 

The  chief  ground  of  this  war  with  France  was  the  conjogill  tie, 
whereby  the  queen  was  bound  to  adhere  to  king  Philip  her 
liusband. 

ELIZABETH. 

SECOND  daughter  to  Henry  the  eighth,  by  queen  Aime  Builen^ 
succeed^  her  sister  Mary  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England ; 
a  priticese  whose  virtnea  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  celebrate  (if  it 
were  «ry  design)  haying  advanced  the  glory  of  the  Bngliah  nation^ 
both  at  home  «dd  abnaad,  beyond  any  of  her  predeeeaacm;  miA 
how  ftir  -short  her  vucceasora  have  bean  from  iaaproving,  «r  at> 
lltuch  as  iMlntainiiig  %f  it,  is  evident  4n  history,  but  no  where  m 
Wen  as  in  <hat  eelArated  piece,  the  Detection  of  the  «D«r  ImI 
reigns,  &c.  In  war  she  was  involved  almost  all  her  reign,  imd^ad 
not  only  io  do  with,  hut  triumphed  over  the  ptoisdeat  monardif 
then  in  Borope  (I  te*ght«ay  in  the  worid)  I  wieairthat  ofSnain^ 
which,  however,  being  foreign  from  the  present  dessgn,  I  shall  not 
meddle  with.  Ibe  fir^t  occasion  of  quarrel  she  hai  with  Fraoet 
was,  in  ^t**e  second  year  of  her  reign,  when  the  French,  having 
apon  the  suit  of  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  sent  gmitnumbcra 
or  soldiers,  to  aid  artd  asaiat  her  iifrainst  the  reforming  lords,  queen 
Bisaheth,  dislftint  audi  neighbours,  and  (knowvng  <he  q  oen  rf 
Scots  was  married  and  goveri*ed  in  France,  affid  hefaa  to  assmpt 
the  Englii*!  arms,  upon  the  humble  ooit  of  the  aaid  lords,  senttbem 
a  strong  reinforcement  by  land.  «nder  <he  c<lBMnand  of  the  lofd 
Gr^  of  Wilt<«i,aiid  at  the  aawie  thne  dtspatrbed  sir  William  Winter* 
tee-admiral,  wi<b  a  fleet  ^f  ships,  for  to  Moedi  «p  Leith.  The  sormy^ 
4fter  some  stay  at  BerwrdL,  puranadibcir «araAi# mnd^^t^r aoaat 
niual  piekMngby  tteway*  mud  ovtitiMa  of  u  JCtaairtioD,  mmU 
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bcfons  Leithy  which  wm  cbiedy  gftrisened  by  French  toldien;  tht 

phoe  wit  bravely  atudcd  aercral  times,  and  wonders  done  by  the 

fincliri^  both  by  sea  and  land  against  it ;  and  the  French  omitted 

•odiinff  that  coald  he  done  for  its  defence;    and  this  continned 

fiom  dbout  the  bennntiig  of  April  till  the  latter  end  of  Jane,  at 

which  Ikne^  the  {Hace  l^iHg  rery  much  streightened,  and  must 

hare  yielded,   the   cominisBioners    appointed    for  that   purpose 

ilHdc  a  peace  at  fidinbtirgh^  which,  July  7,  was  proclaimed  in  the 

town  of  Letth ;  by  rirtue  of  which  treaty  the  French  were  to  de* 

part  out  af  Scotland,  except  one  hundred  uid  twenty,  and  the  Scot- 

tf#h  queen  in  put  out  of  her  title  the  arms  of  England  and  Irelend, 

te.    About  two  years  after,  that  horrid  massacre  was  perpetrated, 

in  France,  upon  the  poor  protestants,  that  is  so  infarooos  in  histoiy, 

the  popish  pvtT  havina  leagued  themselves  against  them ;   which 

bsa-barity  pewernilly  induced  the  queen  to  assist  the  refbrmisls,  iu 

order  to  prevent  their  final  destruction  ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  sent 

•rar  a  good  band  of  soldiers  to  New-haven  in  France,  which  the 

tawusmen  joyfully  received,  over  whom,  and  other  forces  that  did 

MTive,  was  eaustituled  general  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  landed 

here,  the  twenty-ninth  of  October^  anno  136d.    This  place  is  re- 

Aavfcahle  in  history  for  the  long  siege  it  sustained,  through  the 

valour  of  the  Englnh ;   first  came  the  Rhinegrave  before  it,  then 

the  constable  of  France,  and  last  of  all,  the  prince  of  Conde,  whose 

Wnitad  forces  had  in  all  probability  been  baffled,  bad  it  not  been 

for  a  violent  pestilence  that  raged  within,  and  swept  away  its  de* 

fondants  in  great  numbers ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  that  the 

eiieaay's  camioli  were  within  twenty-six  paces  of  the  town,  and 

many  breaches  tnade^  yet  the  noble  Warwick,  with  his  respective 

^ftcors  and  soldiers,  stood  at  the  breaches  to  receive  the  enemy,  if 

th^y  offered  to  make  an  assault ;  which  the  constable  perceiving, 

he  eatised  a  trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley ;  which  being  accepted 

erif,  Ihe  lawn  was  surrendered  upon  honourable  articles,  after  the 

mA  had  heM  it  eleven   months,  the  perfidy  of  the  reformists 

Clvinr  aiao  an  helping  hand  to  these  misfortunes ;  to  which  may 

he  Mledy  another  disadvantage,  in  that  the  French  had  a  pretence, 

hy  ilria  •ur  aiding  the  protestants,  to  withh<rfd  the  surremkring  of 

CUala,  after  the  term  of  eight  years,  whereof  some  were  akeady  ex* 

AAMit  the  tbirty^aecond  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  Henry  the  thirl 
kingnf  fyanae,  was'  mnrdeivd ;  whereupon  the  leaguers  armed  tm- 
dar  thedtdoe  of  Maine,  to  keep  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  then  a  pro- 
teftant,  from  the  erown ;  whom  they  pressed  so  hard  upon,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fly  into  Dieppe,  designing  from  thence  to  ^et  over 
iUto  Enghmd ;  but  firnt  sends  to  the  qneen  an  account  of  his  cir- 
Mmaiancca,  who,  coanmrBcrating  his  condition,  forthwith  sendl 
bitt  itMtj  ChisU5tttnd  brave  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
WiMocrehhy ;  the  report  of  whose  arrival  coming  to  Maine's  ears, 
ke  suddenly  nrises  the  siege  ;  which  so  animated  the  king,  that  he 
inarched  out,  encountered  and  defeated  his  enemy,  and  so,  by 
^Icgraes,  prevailed,  through  the  queen's  good  assistance,  from  timf 
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to  time,  both  of  men  and  money.    The  Spaniards  having  aka, 
about  this  time,  by  means  of  the  leaguers,  got  footing  in  Bretagne, 
the  queen  dispatches  thither  three-tboosand  men,  under  the  com^ 
jnand  of  that  thrice  famous  general,  sir  JohnNorris,  who  beat  tbeoa 
quite  out  of  that  country.      About  a  year  after  my  lord  Wil- 
lougbby's  succours,  arrives  in  France  the  renowned  earl  of  Essex, 
with  four-thousand  foot  more,  some  horse  and  pioneers,  as  a  fur- 
ther reinforcement  to  tbe  king,  and  did  honourable  service,  chal- 
lenging monsieur  Villerse,  governor  of  Roan,  to  a  single  combalt^ 
.which  he  refuses,  and  then  returned  ;  but  had  the  mortification  to 
.have  his  brother,  Walter  Devereux,  a  brave  young  gentleman,  slain 
,with  a  musquet- bullet,  before  Roan.     The  last  succours  were  to. the 
number  of  two-thousand,  and  put  under  the  command  of  that  ex- 
cellent soldier,  sir  Roser  Williams,  who  was  always  forward  for  the 
greatest  attempts,  and  did  here  excellent  service.     He  beat  the 
leaguers  that  blocked  up  the  passes  about  Dieppe,  upon  such  un- 
equal terms,  that  Henry  the  fourth  could  not  but  take  notice,  and 
highly  extol  his  valour,  in  his  letter  to  the  queen.     This  queen, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-four  years,  five  months,  and  odd  days, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-years,  anno  1602,  having  lived  longer  thaa 
any  of  the  kings  of  England,  since  the  conquest,  died  at  Richmond, 
and  lies  buried  at  Westminster. 

The  causes  of  tbe  war  in  this  queen's  lime  were  not  direct,  bat 
collateral,  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  reformists  of  France, 

JAMES  I. 

THEN  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of  that  name,  was  immediately, 
upon  the  death  of  queen  Elisabeth,  proclaimed  queen  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  as  being  descended  from  the 
united  roses  of  Xancaster  and  York,  king  Henry  the  seventh,  and 
queen  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  whose  issue,  by  the  male,  failing  in  the 
late  deceased  queen  Elisabeth,  the  ofispring  of  Margaret,  their 
eldest  daughter,  was  next  heir,  which  lady  was  married  to  James 
the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  and  by  him  had  issue  James  the  fifUi, 
whose  only  daughter,  queen  Mary,  was  mother  to  this  our  monarch* 
This  king  was  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  peaceable  disposition,  so 
that  beati  pacifici  was  his  motto;  and  was  so  far  from  making  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  part  of  its  dominions, 
notwithstanding  his  great  power,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
nation,  that  he  suffered  his  son-in-law,  the  Palsgrave,  and  his  own 
daughter,  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  with  their  numerous  issue,  not  only 
to  be  beaten  out  of  Bohemia,  but  even  from  their  just  patrimony, 
*  the  Palatinate,  and  to  live  many  years  in  great  want  and  penurr, 
to  the  king's  great  dishonour,  who  was  nothing  but  a  bluster  of  woras, 
and  ever  and  anon  sending  ambassadors,  till  all  was  quite  lost  ai|d 
unretrievable.  This  king  died  at  Theobalds,  March  27,  1025,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  twentytwo  years 
Gompleat 
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CHARLES  I 

THE  only  surviving  son  of  king  James  (for  that  noble  prince, 
Henry,  died  before  bis  father)  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
England.    Tbe  reformed  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's 
reign,  lay  under  great  oppressions  firom  their  king,  Lewis  the 
thirteenth,  and  his  prime  minister  of  state,  cardinal  Richelieu;  in- 
somuch that  they  were  forced,  for  their  safety,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  under  the  command  of  that  ever  famous  captain,  the  duke  of 
Roan,  by  land,  and  monsieur  Sobiez,  his  brother,  who  rid  admiral 
at  sea;    and  by  that  means,  Rochelle,  besieged  by  the  French 
king's  arms,  was  relieved  upon  all  occasions.     Hereupon,  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  English  fleet  was 
sent  to  join  that  of  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Montmorency, 
the  Dutch  then  basely  concurring  with  some  ships  of  theirs  also  ; 
with  which  united  force,  Montmorency  fights,  and  utterly  defeats 
the  fleet  of  tbe  Rochellers,  under  monsieur  Sobiez,  and  then  re- 
duced the  isles  of  Rhee  and  Oleron  gnder  the  French  power.     But 
Buckingham  soon  after  changing  his    sentiments  (the  grounds 
whereof  we  will  assign  in  the  causes  of  this  war)  there  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  published  against  France,  and,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  with  vigrour,  the  duke  is  commissioned  admiral  and  gene- 
ral of  a  navy  of  one-hundred  sail,  and  six  or  seven-thousand  land 
soldiers,  with  which  he  came  before  Rochelle,  still  besieged  by  the 
French,  where  Sobiez  came  on  board  of  him;   and,  K>r  several 
reasons,  it  was  agreed  to  land  the  army  on  the  island  of  Oleron, 
and  not  on  tbe  isle  of  Rhee :     But  Sobiez  going  to  persuade  the 
Rochellers  to  join  with  the  English,  the  duke,  before  his  return, 
lands  on  the  isle  of  Rhee,  in  spight  of  the  opposition  made  by  the 
French ;  but,   instead  of  pursuing  the  blow,  not  only  neglects  to 
take  the  fort  La  Prie,  to  secure  his  retreat,  and  prevent  the  French 
from  landing  supplies^  but  stays  five  days,  whereby  Toiras,  the 
French  governor,  encouraged  his  men,  and  also  got  more  force  and 
provisions  into  the  cittadel  of  St.  Martin's.    T^e  French  were  so 
alarmed  at  thi»  invasion,  that  the  king  offered  the  duke  of  Roan, 
and  the  Rochellers,  any  terms  to  join  against  the  English,  which 
both  refusing,  it  caused  both  their  ruins. 

The  enemy's  retreat,  upon  the  landing  of  the  English,  was  so 
hasty,  that  they  quitted  a  well,  about  twenty  pace^  from  the  coun- 
terscarp,  which  supplied  the  cittadel  with  water ;  which  not  being 
possessed  by  the  English,  upon  their  first  approach,  the  French 
drew  a  work  about  it,  which  our  men  could  not  force,  and  without 
which  well,  the  besieged  could  not  have  subsisted.  However,  the 
duke  resolves  to  take  the  fort  by  famine ;  but,  instead  of  pressing 
it  with  a  straight  siege,  he  entertains  a  treaty  of  surrender  with 
Toiras,  and  several  compliments  passed 4>etween  them,  subscribed 

?our  humble  servant,  Buckingham, '  and  your  humble  servant, 
'oiras,  till  the  latter  got  relief  of  men,  victuals,  and  ammunition^ 
and  then  broke  off  the  treaty  with  the  duke.  Soon  after  this,  the 
French  landed  forces  on  tbe  island,  by  the  neglect  of  the  English 
to  oppose  them,  and  orders  were  given  to  draw  the  English  out  of 
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their  trenches,  which  the  French  poeaets ;  whereapon  the  Engliab 
were  forced  to  retreat.  At  last  the  duke  makes  a  Tain  storm  upon 
the  castle,  hut  was  beaten  off,  and  two  days  after  retreats,  the 
Stench  being  now  equal  to  him  in  foot,  and  superior  in  horse ; 
when  the  English  were  entangled  in  their  retreat,  the  duke  having 
neglected  to  take  La  Prie,  or  build  a  fort  upon  a  narrow  lane  or 
causejr,  to  secure  the  retreat,  the  French  charged  the  English 
horse  in  the  rear  and  routed  them,  who  rout  the  loot  in  the  narrow 
pftssagei,  between  the  salt-pits  and  ditch ;  but,  in  this  confiistott 
and  adrersitT,  the  bravery  of  the  EneliiAi  appeared,  for  a  few 
having  passed  the  bridge,  the  French  following,  the  English  ral- 
lied, and  faced  about  gallantly  to  charee  the  Frenchy  who  cowardly 
retreated  over  the  bridge.  And  of  this  a  foreign  author  speakinTy 
saith,  *  The  English  were  magii  oniacts  qudm  /brtunM,  and,  withal, 
taxeth  them  for  want  of  secrecy  in  their  counsels  and  conduct  ef  s^ 
great  an  affiiir.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  his  retreat  (item 
the  isle  of  Rhee,  promised  the  Rochellers  to  send  thecn  speedy 
relief,  now  close  besieged  by  the  French  king ;  and,  upon  his  re- 
turn,  sent  away  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  his  brother-in-law,  with  a  fleet 
to  that  purpose,  who,  on  the  first  of  May,  l6fi,  arrives  before 
Bochelle,  where  he  fbund  the  French  fleet,  consisttng  of  t«ienty 
sail,  had  btocked  it  up  by  sea.  Upon  the  earl's  approach,  the 
Prench  retired  towards  their  fortification,  and  anchored  within  two 
cannon-shot  ^  our  fleet,  and  so  continued  till  the  eighth  of  May. 
The  eatl  promised  the  Rochellers  to  sink  the  French  ieet  when  the 
waten  increased,  and  the  winds  became  westerly,  it  being  then 
neap-tide;  but  two  days  after,  the  waters  increasing,  and  the 
wind  becoming  westeriy,  the  earl  was  intreated  to  fight  the  Prettoh 
fleet,  but  did  not,  and  weighed  anchor,  and  saiM  away.  The 
dAt,  t0  redeem  this  miscarriage  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  Aogosl 
followiiiG%  goes  to  Portsmouth,  to  command  the  fleet  there,  for  the 
relief  orRochetle ;  but,  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  said  month,  waa 
stabbed  bv  Fulton,  on  vrhom,  by  the  way,  hanging  in  ckalna  at 
Bnrtsmoutii,  was  mnde  diis  ingenious  copy  cf  verses : 

Acre  uninterrM  vnspends  (Uiou^  not  to  save 
Surviving  friends  the  expences  <n  a  grave ;) 
Fulton's  dead  earth,  which  to  itself  must  be 
His  own  sad  monument,  bis  degy ; 
As  large  as  fame,  but  whether  bad  or  good, 
I  say  not,  br  himself 'twas  wrought  in  blood. 
Pbr  wMch  his  body  is  intonib^d  in  air, 
ArthM  o'^r  with  heaven,  and  ten-thousand  fkir 
And  gbrious  diamond  stars,  a  sepulchre ; 
Whien  time  can  never  ruinate,  and  whe^ 
Tbf  impartial  worms  (not  being  brib'd  to  spare 
Prihccs  wrapp'd  up  in  marble)  do  net  share 
Rb  dttst,  which  oft  the  charftaW  skies 
Bhibahn  with  tears,  doing  Aett  obseqoies  j 
Belongfng  nnto  men,  while  pitvtng  fowl 
^    Qotttend  to  ]t%c^  Us  body  t*  his  loid. 
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Y«i  (be  detiyn  wai  panued  under  the  command  of  tl^e  etrl  of 
lindiey,  who  attempted  leveral  times  to  force  (he  barricadoea  of 
the  ri?er  before  Rochelle,  but  all  in  vain ;  or,  if  he  bad,  it  had 
been  to  no  purpoae,  for  the  Tictualt  wherewitb  the  Socbellert 
should  bave  oeen  relieved,  were  all  tainted,  and  it  was  well  the 
French  had  no  fleet  there,  for  the  English  tackle  and  other  ma- 
terials wero  all  defective ,  and  so  Bocbelle  fell,  and  with  it,  in  a 
manner,  all  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  reformed  in  France*  But 
it  is  remarkable  what  counsel  concurred  to  the  reduciagof  tbis  im- 
portant place,  and  what  accidents  followed  after.  The  Frtncb 
army  had  been  before  it  a  long  time>  and  had  made  na  consider- 
able progress  in  the  siege,  when  the  marquess  Spinola,  returninsr 
from  Flanders  into  Spain,  directed  his  course  through  France,  and 
bearing  the  king  and  cardinal  were  at  the  siege  of  Boohelle, 
waited  upon  botb ;  and  going  to  view  the  works  on«  day,  adced 
the  cardinal  what  they  meant  to  do  there,  and  continuing  his  dis- 
course, said,  '  Tbat  as  they  managed  matters,  tbere  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  taking  the  place/  '  What  must  we  do  then,'  says  tbe 
cardinal?  *  Push !'  replies  the  marquess, '  do  as  we  have  done  at 
Antwerp,  make  a  dike  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  harbour,  and  you  will 
by  tbat  means  starve  them  out/  The  cardinal  immediately  takes  up 
the  project,  sets  all  bands  on  work,  and  with  immense  labour  and 
celerity,  finishes  tbe  dike,  which,  in  a  short  time,  reduced  the 
place  to  that  starving  condition,  tbat  tbey  were  at  length  forced  to 
surrender  at  discretion;  and  it  is  note-worthy,  tbat  as  Leyden, 
about  fifty-four  years  before,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
bands  of  the  Spaniards,  for  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity* 
tbey  let  loose  tbe  waters  upon  them,  which  tbe  dams  restrained 
before,  and  upon  that  tbe  army  marched  away ;  whereas,  had  they 
staid  but  two  or  three  days  longer  in  the  neighbourhood,  tbey 
might  have  had  an  open  passage  to  the  town,  for  the  walls  (^  it 
foil  down  to  the  ground,  and  a  strong  northerly  wind  had  cleared 
the  country  of  the  water*  So  Rochelle,  by  a  quite  contrary  fote, 
had  been  surrendered  but  a  very  few  days,  when  tbe  dike  so  far  broki* 
as  tbat  they  might  have  been  relieved  by  sea,  had  tbere  been  a  fleet 
ready  for  that  purpose.  But  when  Spinola  came  to  the  council  in 
Spain,  he  was  so  brow-beaten  and  snubbed  for  bit  advice  to  the 
cardinal,  by  the  duke  of  Medina,  then  prime  minister  of  state, 
and  other  grandees,  tbat  be  never  could  get  his  money  paid,  that 
was  owing  him,  and  died  a  beggar,  in  tbe  utmost  disgrace.  So  well 
did  the  Spaniards  then  understand  their  true  interest,  that  as  long  as 
tbe  reformed  could  make  bead  in  France,  tbe  arms  of  tbat  kingdom 
would  be  confined  within  iu  own  limits,  and  they  and  other 

Erinces  be  less  molested^  by  those  aspiring  and  vcstksa  neigb- 
oun.  And  this  was  the  unhappy  end  of  this  war,  between  Vig" 
land  and  France;  and  tbe  dreadful  presages  of  the  duke  of  Roan, 
hereupon  (to  give  hi«  words  tbe  mildest  terms  I  can)  had  but  too 
fotal  effocta,  upon  the  person  of  that  prince,  to  whose  perfidy  he 
•itributed  tbe  loss  of  dtis  fortress,  ancl  tbe  protesUnt  mtereat  in 
Fnincei  for  after  tbia,  diaaen^ion  grew  daily  more  and  more  i» 
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England,  which  drew  on  an  unnatural  civil  war,  that  ended  with 
a  sad  catai3trophe«  in  the  king's  dying  by  the  ax,  for  he  was  be- 
headed, January  30,  1648,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-three 
years,  ten  months,  and  odd  days,  and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

1.  The  causes  pretended  for  this  war  were,  that  the  French  king 
had  eniployed  the  eight  men  of  war,  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  lent  him,  to  be  made  use  of  against  Genoa,  against 
the  Rochellers. 

2.  That  the  king's  mediation,  in  behalf  of  the  reformists,  was 
slighted, 

3.  That  the  English  merchant  ships,  and  their  effects,  were  seized, 
before  there  was  any  breach  between  both  kingdoms,  though  it  is 
certain,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  high  admiral  of 
England,  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  first  seized  the  St. 
Peter  of  Newhaven,  the  whole  cargo  being  computed  to  amount 
to  forty-thousand  pounds  ;  and  though  the  king  ordered  the  re- 
leasement  of  the  ship,  December  7,  1625,  yet  the  duke,  upon 
the  sixth  of  February  following,  caused  the  said  ship  to  be 
again  arrested,  and  detained,  as  you  may  see  in  Rush  worth, 
fol.  313. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  this  war  we  have  assigned  in  the  noble 
Baptisia  Naniy  that  the  duke  of  Bucks,  having,  while  in  France, 
contracted  love  in  that  court,  and  desiring  leave  to  go  thitber, 
under  pretence  of  composing  the  feuds,  that  broke  forth  in  the 
queen's  family  in  England,  was  by  Richelieu's  advice  denied 
entrance  into  that  kingdom,  and  grew  thereupon  so  enraged, 
that  he  swore,  since  he  was  forbidden  entrance  in  a  peaceable 
manner  into  France,  he  would  make  his  passage  with  an  army. 

CHARLES  n. 

AFTER  about  twelve  years  exile,  during  which  interval,  we  had 
no  wars  with  France,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
anno  1660.  This  prince  had  not  been  above  five  years  settled  in 
bis  dominions^  when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch  by  sea,  the 
French  joining  with  them  in  it  at  that  time  against  us,  so  that 
there  was  a  declaration  of  war  set  forth  against  France.  But  the 
Dutch  found  no  great  assistance  from  them  in  this  confederacy  ; 
for  while  the  Dutcli  in  all  the  engagements,  we  had  with  them, 
but  one  (and  that  was  when  the  fleet  was  foolishly  divided)  were 
beaten  by  us ;  the  French,  instead  of  uniting  their  force  with  the 
other,  dispatched  away  a  fleet  to  subdue  the  English,  in  their 
plantations  in  the  Leeward  islands ;  almost  totally  expelled  the 
English  out  of  St.  Christophers,  interrupted  them  in  their  tnfile  to 
their  other  islands,  and  assumed  a  sovereisnty  in  those  seas,  but 
upon  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  were  forced  to  restore  all  to  the 
English  again.  But  they  lefl:  St.  Christophers,  in  so  pitiful  a  plight, 
that  it  seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  be  as  much  a  wilderness,  as  when 
first  the  English  took  footing  in  it.     About  seven  yean  tfter^ 
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thmgs  Teered  about,  the*  French  joiniiig  with  the  £ngU&h,  against 
the  Dutch,  in  a  second  Dutch  war,  during  this  reign  ;  and  here  a 
late  learned  author  has  ohserved,  that  as  the  English  were  so 
successful  in  the  former  war  against  both,  and  the  Dane  to  boot, 
and  were  never  beaten  but  once,  and  that,  when  the  fleet  was  di- 
vided;  so  in  this  the  English  in  all  the  fights  they  had,  which 
were  four,  came  off  with  more  loss  than  the  Dutch.    But  the 
truth  of  it  is,  the  French  only  came  out  to  learn  to  fight,  both  in 
the  one,  and  the  other  way,  for  they  stood  still  locking  on,  or 
firing  at  a  very  great  distance,  while  the  En^sh  and  Dutch  bat- 
tered one  another ;    and  monsieur  de  Marte],  for  falling  on,  and 
^ngtiging  bravely,  was  recallec^  checked,  and  dismissed  his  em« 
ploy ;    insomuch  that  the  Parliament,  who  began  to  smell  the 
French  designs,  moved,  November  the  fourth,  1673,  that  the  alli- 
ance with  France  was  a  grievance ;  and  so  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  States,  and  our  king  sets  up  for  a  mediator  at  Nimeguen« 
between  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  their  confederates,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  having  got  considerable  supplies  from  his  parli- 
ament,   raises  forces.       For  the  French  king  had,    during  this 
naval  war,  possessed  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Flanders,  and  the 
territories  of  the  States  ;  but  before  a  peace  was  sbufiled  up,  or  at 
leastwise,  before  the  prince  of  Orange  knew,  or  would  know,  of  its 
being    concluded,    the    pritice,'   not  staying    for  eight-thousand 
English,  that  were  on  their  march  to  join  him,  did  with  the  as- 
sistance only  of  ten- thousand 'English,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  earl  of  Ossery,  storm  the  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg's camp,  fortified  with  all  imaginable  art,  before  Monts, 
with  that  lesolution  and  bravery,  that  he  beat  him  out  of  it,  and 
relieved  the  place  ;    and  this  was  the  last  act  of  hostility,  between 
England  and  France,  of  any  kind,  during  this  reign ;    this  king 
afterwards,  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing  greatness  of 
that  kingdom,  fell  in  more  and  more  with  the  interest  of  it ;   and 
the  nation,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  almost  rent  to 
pieces,  with  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Toir,  which  are  but  too 
much  felt  to  this  day  ;    and  he  himself,  at  last,  died  on  the  sixth 
of  Febniajy,  1684-5,  in  the  fifty-fifth* year  of  his  age,    and  the 
thirty-seventb  of  his  reign,  computing  it  firom  his  father's  death. 

JAMES  II. 

ONLY  surviving  brother  to  Charles  the  second,  immediately 
assumed  the  English  crown,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition made  against  him,  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  got  peaceable 
possession ;  but  had  not  been  long  invested  with  the  regal  dignity/ 
when  the  earl  of  Argyle,  landing  in  Scotland,  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  the  west  of  England,  put  him  in  no  small  danger  of 
losing,  that  he  had  so  lately  attained.  But  this  storm  blew  over, 
and  ended  in  the  execution  of  both  the  aforesaid  chiefs,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  their  followers,  and  that  in  a  very  barbarous  manner; 
which  execution,  as  it  drew  no  small  emulation  upon  his  person^ 
se  the  success  egged  him  on,  with  so  much  violenoCy  in  the  par«^ 
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foiCs  of  hU  deaigiMy  for  the  advftocing  of  the  Btpel  power  m  cheit 
kiogdoniB,  that  it  na^  the  ralyects  now  id  dinger  of  the  Im^ 
hoth  of  their  religion,  and  ciril  propertiet,  ha?e  recomae  for  f* 
lief  to  that  prinee,  who  hat  since  lo  worthily  filled  the  abdiealel 
throne>  and  who  then  readily  embraced  their  quarrtly  and  in  the 
iMwt  perillouswafion  of  the  year,  with  an  army  from  HoUaiid» 
landed  at  Toibay,  November  5«  1698;  a  day  and  year  memorable 
in  the  annaU  of  time,  for  the  English  ddiverance ;  and^  having 
wished  success,  was  the  thirteenth  of  Febraaiy  foUowing*  with  hb 
princess,  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England,  ^c«  King  James 
lanng,  sometime  before,  withdrawn  himself  into  France^  witk 
whom  he  was  so  lar  from  having  anv  wars  during  his  four  yeaia 
leigD,  that  he  entered  into  a  stricter  alliance  with  thst  crown ;  but 
aiwoe  his  present  majesty's  ascending  of  the  throne,  what  tra»ewe» 
ef  war  there  have  been  between  England  and  FruKc  by  sea  and 
land,  and  what  the  causes  of  them,  I  purposely  emit,  hecanae 
the^  are  yet  fresh  in  every  man's  memory,  and  tor  that  a  fisMl 
period  has  not  hitherto  been  put  unto  them. 
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^  CONT£MPLATI(»fS 

vroH 

LIFE  AND  DEATH; 

WITH     SBIIOVS     Ein.BXl05.8     OW    THB     MI8BRIB8    TBAT    4TTBli» 
HDBCAV  UFBy  IV  BTE8Y  STATIOH,  UBQUBEi  ANP  CHAaCB  VBtUeV* 

Written  ^y  •  pertoD  of  quality,  io  bis  oonfinemeiit,  m  little  belbre  hif  death;' 
Bhcwio;  the  Tanity  of  the  desire  of  long  life,  and  the  fear  of  death  ;  with  a  true 
eopy  of  the  paper  delivered  to  the  aberiA  upon  the  seaibid  at  Tower-tail,  eU 
nmrsday,  January  ft,  1696*7,  by  Sir  John  Feniricfc»  BaroneS. 

fVvHia  fimrfoi  V9m9wmm$  tftfiy au^fiveibpHnltdcllMdonyiii  1607. 


Ide  net  pieiUBe  to  aitaign  the  justice  of  tbet  aentcnee  by  wbicll 
Sir  John  Fenwick«  the  author  of  this  treet^  waa  eondemned  t0 
die  for  high-treseon;  neither  does  it  onicem  me  to  enter  into  the 
KTticulars  of  the  charge  brought  against  him;  bqt  I  cannot  but  justr 
ly  obsen  e,  that  he,  in  these  eontemplaUon^  has  left  us  a  eoorin^ing 
proof,  how  weU  he  inprored  the  tine  uoder  his  conBnement ;  aiw 
a  rare  exainpk  of  patience,  resignation  to  God's  will,  and  ef  a  real 
dtristian  understanding  in  the  way  of  godlinessb  Far  I  nay  TenUww 
to  say,  that,  in  this  short  draught  of  life  and  death,  he  net  wly  shew» 
We  f^  ahility  hi  pointef nethod  and  mTaniiett}  hul  hn  flMelM 
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dwte  txcellent  authors^  DrexeKut,  BeOarmine,  Boon,  Sherlockt  &c. 
who  btiFe  written  upop  the  Mine  subject;  find,  thereftm*  belief •  it 
wifi  be  aecepttble  to  ny  re(iidefB»  and  tbeugbi  worthy  to  be  pKaer- 
ted  ham  the  injury  of  time  in  thit  collection. 

NOSCE  te  ipsum  *,  is  a  lesson  a  man  can  ne?er  learn  too  late ; 
and  therefiire,  Uiough  hitherto  I  have  lived  so  much  a  stranger  to 
myaelf,  that  I  have  had  little  leisure,  and  less  desire  to  think  or  con- 
template (a  studious  and  sedentary  life  having  always  been  my  aver- 
sion) yet  the  solitary  condition  I  am  now  reduced  to,  and  the  me- 
losMlioly  circumstances  under  which  1  lie,  do,  methinks,  call  upon 
me  te  consider  what  I  have  been  doing,  and  what  I  am  further  short- 
ly to  do.  1  am  now  under  a  close  confinement,  secluded  from  aH 
eoBversation  with  the  world,  and  denied  the  visits  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  relations;  and  all  this  seems  to  be  but  the  sad  prologue  to 
that  sadder  tragedy  in  which  I  am  to  be  the  principal  aotor»  bmre  I 
go  off  the  stage  of  this  world.  And,  therefore,  since  death  and  I 
must  shortly  be  better  acquainted,  it  will  eettainly  be  my  wisdom, 
as  well  as  my  interest,  to  Mmiliarise  it  to  me  before  hand;  and  I  do 
not  know  how  that  can  be  better  done,  than  by  contemplating  the 
miseries  of  hfe,  in  all  its  various  changes  and  conditions;  and  then 
to  lodL  upon  death  as  the  great  panpharmacon  or  remedy  of  all  those 
evils  that  lift  subjects  us  to. 

It  is  true  indeed,  we  generally  flv  from  death  as  our  worst  enemy, 
although  it  ia  in  truth  oar  greatest  niend ;  and  this,  to  a  considering 
man,  is  very  unaccountable.  I  must  confess,  it  does  seem  strange 
lo  me,  and  is,  methinks,  a  thing  to  be  admired,  that  the  poor  labour- 
ers to.repose  himself,  longs  for  the  setting  sun ;  that  the  mariner 
rows  wim  all  his  might  to  attain  his  wished-for  port,  and  rejoices 
when  he  can  discover  land ;  that  the  traveller  is  never  contented, 
till  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and  that  we,  in  the  mean  while, 
lied  in  tiiis  world  to  a  perpetud  task,  tossed  with  continual  tempests, 
and  tired  with  a  foagn  and  thorny  way,  yet  cannot  see  the  end  of. 
our  leboMr,  but  with  grief;  nor  behold  our  port,  bat  with  tears ;  ner 
approach  to  our  home,  but  widi  honurand  trembling.  This  Ufe  is 
hut  a  Penelope's  web,  in  which  we  are  always  doing  tatd  undoing;  a 
sea  that  lies  open  to  all  winds,  which  sometimes  within,  and  some* 
times  without,  never  ceases  to  Mow  violently  upon  us ;  a  weary  jour-^ 
ney  thro'  extreme  heats  and  colds,  over  high  mountains,  steep  roeka, 
and  dangeroos  deserts ;  and  thus  we  pans  away  our  time  in  weaving 
at  this  web,  in  rowing  at  this  oar,  and  in  parsing  this  miserable  way; 
and  yet,  when  death  comes  to  end  our  work,  and  stretches  out  his 
wm  to  pull  us  into  the  port;  when,  after  so  many  dangerous  pas^ 
sages,  and  loathsome  lodgings,  he  would  conduct  us  to  onr  true  home 
and  resting  place;  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  end  of  our  labour,  of 
taking  comfort  at  the  sight  of  our  desired  haven,  and  of  singing  at 
onr  approach  to  those  haj^y  mansions;  we  would  fain  be«n  our 
work  sigmiQ,  heist  sail  to  the  wind,  and  would  willipgly  undertake . 
our  jonmey  aniew.    Mb  more  we  Aen  remember  our  weariness  and 
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pains ;  our  dangers  and  our  shrpwrecks  are  forgotten.  We  fear  no 
more  the  tiresomeness  of  travel,  nor  the  danger  of  desarts.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  apprehend  death  as  an  extreme  pain ;  we  shun  it 
as  the  fatal  rock  on  which  we  are  like  to  Rplit;  we  fly  it  as  a  thief 
that  comes  to  rob  us  of  our  treasure.  We  do  as  little  children ^  who 
all  the  day  complain  of  illness,  and,  when  the  medicine  is  brought 
them,  are  no  longer  sick :  or,  as  they  who  all  the  week  long  run  up 
and  down  the  streets,  complaining  of  the  pain  of  their  teeth,  and 
yet,  seeing  the  barber  coming  to  pull  them  out,  are  rather  willing 
still  to  endure  the  pain,  than  use  the  remedy.  And  as  Ihose  tender 
and  delicate  bodies,  who  in  a  pricking  pleurisy  complain,  and  cry 
out,  and  cannot  stay  for  a  surgeon  ;  and  yet  when  they  see  him  whet* 
ting  his  launcet,  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  disease,  pull  in  their  arms 
and  hide  them  in  the  bed,  as  if  he  were  come  to  kill  them.  We  fear 
more  the  cure  than  the  disease;  the  surgeon,  than  the  pain;  the 
stroke,  than  the  imposthume.  We  have  more  sense  of  the  medicine's 
bitterness,  soon  gone,  than  of  a  bitter  long-continued  languishing : 
we  have  more  feeling  of  death,  the  end  of  our  miseries,  than  the  end- 
less misery  of  our  life.  And  whence  proceedeth  this  folly  and  sim« 
plicity  ?  we  neither  know  life  nor  death;  we  fear  what  we  ought  to 
nope  for,  and  wish  for  what  we  ought  to  fear ;  we  call  life  a  continu- 
al death,  and  yet  death  is  the  entrance  of  a  never-dying  life. 

Now  what  goody  O  my  soul,  is  there  in  life,  that  thou  shouldst 
so  much  desire  it  P  Or  what  evil  is  there  in  death,  that  thou  shouldst 
80  much  fear  it  ?  Nay,  what  evil  is  there  not  in  life,  and  what  good 
is  there  not  in  death  ? 

Consider  all  the  periods  of  this  life;  we  enter  it  in  tears,  we  past 
it  in  sweat,  we  end  it  in  sorrow.  Great  and  littk,  rich  and  poor, 
not  one  in  the  whole  world  that  can  plead  immunity  from  this 
condition.  Man  in  this  point  is  worse  than  all  other  creatures ;  be 
*  is  bom  unable  to  support  himself;  neither  receiving  in  his  first 
years  any  pleasure,  nor  giving  to  others  any  thing  but  trouble ; 
and  before  the  age  of  discretion  passing  infinite  dangers.  Only 
herein  he  is  less  unhappy  than  in  other  ages,  because  in  this  he 
hath  no  sense  nor  apprehension  of  his  misery.  Now  can  we  think 
there  is  any  so  void  of  reason,  that,  if  it  were  granted  him  to  live 
always  a  child,  would  make  choice  of  such  a  life? 

So  then  it  is  evident,  that  not  simply  to  live  is  desirable;  but  to 
live  well  and  happy.     But  to  proceea ; 

Grows  he  ?  His  troubles  likewise  grow  up  with  him.  Scarcely 
is  he  come  out  of  his  nurse's  hands,  and  scarce  knows  what  it  is 
to  play,  but  he  falls  under  the  subjection  of  a  schoolmaster;  I 
speak  but  of  those  which  have  the  best  education,  and  are  brought 
up  with  the  greatest  care  and  strictness.  And  then,  if  he  studies, 
it  is  ever  with  repining;  and,  if  he  plays,  it  is  never  but  with 
fear. 

This  whole  age,  while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  another,  is  unto 
him  no  better  than  a  prison ;  and  therefore  he  longs  for,  and  only 
aspires  to  that  age,  in  which,  freed  from  the  tutelage  of  another,- 
he  may  become  master  of  himself;  pushing  time  forward,  as  it 
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were,  with  his  shoulder,  that  he  may  the  sooner  enjoy  bis  hoped- 
for  liberty.  In  short,  he  desires  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  end 
of  his  age,  which  he  looks*  upon  as  bondage  and  slavery,  and  enter 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  youth. 

And  what  is  the  beginning  of  youth,  but  the  death  of  infancy  ? 
And  the  beginning  of  manhood,  but  the  death  of  youth  ?  Or  what 
is  the  beginning  of  to-morrow,  but  the  death  of  the  present  day  ? 

And  thus  he  implicitly  desires  his  death,  and  judges  his  life 
miserable  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  reputed  in  a  state  of  happineat 
or  contentment. 

Behold  him  now,  according  to  his  wish,  at  liberty ;  in  that  age 
wherein  he  has  his  choice,  to  take  the  way  of  virtue  or  of^vice,  and 
either  to  choose  reason  or  passion  for  his  guide.  His  passion  enter- 
tains him  with  a  thousand  delights,  prepares  for  him  a  thousand 
baits,  and  presents  him  with  a  thousand  worldly  pleasures  to  sur- 
prise him  ;  and  these  are  so  agpreeable  to  headstrong  and  unbridled 
youth,  that  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  taken  and  beguiled  by 
them  ;  of  which  my  own  example  is  too  evident  an  instance. 

.  But,  when  the  reckoning  comes  to  be  made  up,  what  pleasures 
are  they  ?  They  are  but  vicious  and  polluted  pleasures,  which  ever 
hold  him  in  a  restless  fever ;  pleasures  that  at  the  best  end  in  re- 
pentance, and,  like  sweet-meats,  are  of  a  hard  digestipn;  plea- 
sures that  are  bought  with  pain,  and  in  a  moment  perish,  but  leave 
behind  a  lasting  guilt,  and  long  remorse  of  conscience ;  all  which  I 
wish  my  own  too  dear  experience  could  not  witness. 

And  yet  this  is  the  very  nature  (if  they  be  well  examined)  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  world.  There  is  in  none  so  much  sweetness, 
but  there  is  more  bitterness;  none  so  pleasant  to  the  mouth,  but  it 
leaves  an  unsavory  gusto  after  it.  I  will  not  speak  here  of  the 
mischiefs,  quarrels,  debates,  wounds,  murders,  banishments,  sick- 
ness, and  other  dangers,  whereinto  sometimes  the  incontinency« 
and  sometimes  the  insolency  of  this  ill-guided  age  does  plunge 
men ;  for  the  remembrance  of  my  own  follies,  upon  this  occasion, 
stops  my  mouth,  and  fills  me  with  remorse  and  shame. 

But  if  those  that  seem  pleasures  be  nothing  else  but  displeasures^ 
if  the  sweetness  thereof  be  as  an  infusion  of  wormwood ;  what  then 
must  the  displeasure  be  which  they  feel  ?  And  how  great  the  bitter- 
ness that  they  taste? 

Behold  then,  in  short,  the  life  of  a  young  man,  who,  rid  of  the 
government  of  his  parents  and  masters,  abandons  himself  to  all  the 
exorbitancies  of  his  unruly  passion ;  which,  like  an  unclean  spirit 
possessing  him,  throws  him  sometimes  into  the  water,  and  then 
into  the  fire ;  sometimes  carries  him  clear  over  a  rock,  and  at  other 
times  flings  him  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

But,  if  he  follows  reason  for  his  guide ;  (which  is  much  the  better 
choice)  yet,  on  this  hand,  there  are  wonderful  difficulties :  for  he 
must  resolve  to  fight  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  at  every  step  U^ 
be  in  conflict^  as  having  his  enemy  in  front,  in  flank,  and  on  the 
rear,  never  leaving  to  assail  him ;  and  this  enemy  is  all  that  can 
delight  him,  all  that  he  aeea  near,  or  far  off*.    In  shorty  the  greatest 
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eocsiy,  in  the  worid,  it  the  world  ^  iticlfy  which  he  most  thcrefotw 
<imooaie.  But,  beside  the  world,  he  hat  a  thousand  treacherooa 
^eoiiff  within  hioi>  among  whom  his  passion  is  none  of  the  least; 
which  waits  for  an  occasion  to  surprise  him,  and  betray  him  to  hia 
lasts.  It  is  God  only  that  can  make  bira  choose  the  path  of  virtue, 
•nd  it  is  God  only  that  can  keep  him  in  it  to  the  end,  and  make 
him  Tictorioos  in  all  his  combates*  But,  alas,  bow  few  they  are 
that  enter  into  it!  And,  of  those  few,  how  many  that  retire  again ! 
So  that,  let  a  man  Mow  the  one  way  or  the  other,  he  must  either 
subject  himself  to  a  tyrannical  passion,  or  undertake  a  weary  and 
continual  combate ;  wilfully  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  de- 
struction, or  fetter  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  stocks  i  easily  carried 
9way  with  the  current  of  the  water,  or  painfully  stemming  the  im- 
petuous tide. 

See  here  the  happiness  of  the  young  man !  Who,  in  his  youth, 
having  drunk  his  full  drauebt  of  the  worid's  vain  and  deceivaMe 
pleasmrts,  is  overtaken  by  wem  with  such  a  dull  heaviness  and 
astonishment,  as  drunkards  the  morrow  after  a  debauch,  or  gluttons 
after  e  plentiful  feast ;  who  are  so  over-pressed  with  the  excesses 
of  the  former  day,  that  the  very  remembranee  of  it  creates  their 
leadking*  And  even  be,  that  has  made  the  stoutest  resistance,  feels 
himself  so  wearjr,  dnd  with  this  continual  conflict  so  bruised  and 
brriien,  that  he  is  either  upon  the  point  to  yield,  or  die.  And  Uiis 
is  all  the  good,  all  the  contentment,  of  this, flourishing  age,  by 
children  so  earnestly  desired,  and,  by  those  who  have  experieneed 
it,  90  heartily  lamented. 

Next  Cometh  that  which  is  called  '  perfect  age,^  in  which  men 
have  no  other  thoughts,  but  to  purchase  themselves  wisdom  and 
vast.  It  is  called  perfect,  indeed,  but  is  herein  only  perfect,  thai 
an  imperfeettons  of  human  natnre,  hidden  before  under  the  sim« 
plicity  of  chiUboodi  or  the  lightness  of  youth,  appear  at  this  age 
in  ^ir  perfection.  I  speak  of  none  in  ibis  plaee,  but  those  thai 
ere  csteoaed  the  wisest  and  moat  happy,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world. 

I  have  already  shewed  that  we  pbved  in  fear ;  and  that  our 
short  pleasures  were  attended  on  with  long  repentance :  But  now 
Avarice  and  Apibition  present  themsdves  to  us,  promiring,  if  we 
will  adore  them,  to  give  us  a  perfect  contentment  with  the  goods 
and  honours  or  this  world.  And  surely  none  but  those,  who  are 
lestrained  by  a  divine  hand,  can  escape  the  illusions  of  the  one,  or 
the  oUier,  and  not  east  themselves  headlong  from  the  top  of  the 


But  let  ns  see  what  this  contentment  is*  The  covetous  man 
makes  a  thousand  voyages  by  sea,  and  ^mies  by  land;  runs  a 
thousand  hazards,  escapes  a  thousand  shipwrecks,  and  is  in  per- 
petual fear  and  travel ;  and  yet  oftentimes  either  losetb  his  time,  or 
fains  nothing  but  sickness^  gonts,  and  oppilations.  In  the  purchase 
of  this  goodly  repose,  he  bestoweth  hia  true  rest;  and»  lo  gm 

«  Tks  sitnpi^m  sf  aMiis  Is  4i«  tiist  fes  wMWWih  wilki  *e» 
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wealth,  loietb  hit  life.  But  tuppose  he  hath  gained  much,  and  that 
he  hath  spoiled  the  whole  East  of  its  pearis,  and  drawn  dty  all  the 
mines  of  the  West :  Will  he  then  be  at  quiet,  and  say ,  he  is  con- 
tent ?  Nothing  less :  For,  by  all  his  acquisitions,  be  nins  but 
more  disquiet,  both  of  mind  and  body;  ftom  one  tratd  fUlnig  int6 
another,  never  ending,  but  only  changing  his  miseries.  He  de- 
sired to  have  them,  ai^  now  fears  to  lose  them ;  be  got  them  with 
bomtng  ardour,  and  possesses  them  in  trembling  cold  ;  he  adven* 
tured  among  thieves  to  get  them,  and  now  ibars  by  thieves  and 
robbers  to  be  deprived  of  them  again;  he  laboured  to  dig  them  out 
of  the  earth,  and  now,  to  secure  them,  he  hides  them  thensin. 
In  short,  cominsfron  all  his  voyages,  he  comes  into  a  prison:  and 
the  end  of  his  bodily  traveb  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  endless 
labour  of  his  mind.  Judge  now  what  this  man  has  gained,  after 
so  many  miseries !  This  devil  of  oovetousness  persuades  him  he  has 
some  rare  and  excellent  thing;  and  so  it  Aires  with  him,  as  with 
those  poor  creatures  whom  the  devil  seducelh,  under  colour  of  re- 
lieving their  poi^erty ;  who  find  their  hands  ftiU  of  leaves,  when 
they  oiougbt  to  findTthem  full  of  crowns :  he  possesseth,  or  radier 
is  possessed  by,  a  thing  wherein  is  neither  power  nor  vertue,  more 
btae  and  unprofitable,  than  the  least  herb  of  the  earth.  Yet  hath 
he  heaped  together  this  vile  excrement,  and  so  brutish  is  grown,  as 
therewith  to  crown  his  head,  when  be  ought  tx>  tread  it  under  hit 
Ibet. 

But,  bowevef  it  be,  is  he  therewith  satisfied  and  contented }  So 
far  from  that,  that  he  is  now  more  dissatisfied  than  ever.  We 
commend  most  those  drinks  that  breed  an  alteration,  and  soonest 
nctinguish  thirst;  and  those  meats  thst  in  least  quantity  do  longest 
resist  hunger :  but  now,  of  this,  the  more  a  man  drinks,  the  more 
he  is  aHhmt;  the  more  he  eats,  the  more  he  is  an  hungry :  it  is  a 
dktypsy,  that  swells  him  till  he  bursts  before  he  can  be  satisfied. 
Am,  which  is  worse,  in  some  so  eitravagant  is  this  thirst,  that  it 
makes  them  dig  the  pits,  and  carefully  draw  the  water,  and,  after 
alt,  won't  sufBhr  them  to  drink.  In  the  midst  of  a  river,  they  afe 
dry  with  thirst ;  and,  on  a  heap  of  com,  cry  out  of  ftmine.  Thejr 
have  goods,  and  dans  not  use  them  ;  garments,  but  dare  not  put 
them  on!  and,  though  they  are  possessM  of  that  in  which  they^y, 
they  doB^  enjoy  it.  The  sum  of  afl  which  is,  that,  « of  all  whrdi 
they  have,  titey  have  nothing.' 

£et  US  then  return  unto  that,  that  the  attaining  of  all  these  de* 
oelvable  goods  is  nothing  else  but  weariness  of  body,  and  the  pos* 
session,  m  the  most  psrrt,  weariness  of  mind;  which  certainly  is 
so  much  the  greater  evil,  as  the  mind  is  more  sensible  than  the 
body. 

But  die  eomplemsnt  of  aU  their  misery  is,  when  tliey  come  to 
Itise  them,  either  by  shipwreck,  fire,-  or  ant  other  accident,  then 
they  cry,  weep,  asid  torment  themselves ;  Hl:e  little  children,  that 
liave  lost  their  pliiy-gtme,  which  yet  is  nothing  worth.  Ope  can*  ^ 
not  penuade  them  raat  fnoftil  men  have  any  other  good  in  tfala 
iroitak  butthat  wblcb  i|  vottaL    lliey  are,  hi  (heir  own  ctmcalta. 
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not  only  spoiled,  but  utterly  undone :  and  forasmuch  as  in  these 
vain  things  they  have  fixed  all  their  hope,  having  lost  them,  they 
fall  into  despair,  out  of  which  they  are  seldom  recovered,  many 
times  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  and  bringing  their 
own  lives  to  an  unhappy  period. 

In  short,  the  recompence,  tha(  covetousness  yields  those  that 
have  served  it  all  their  life,  is  like  that  of  the  devil,  who,  afler  a 
small  time,  having  gratified  his  votaries,  either  leaves  them  to  the 
hangman,  or  himself  breaks  their  necks. 

I  will  not  here  discourse  of  the  wickedness  to  which  covetous  men 
subject  themselves  to  attain  to  these  goods,  whereby  their  con* 
■cience  is  filled  with  a  perpetual  remorse,  which  never  leaves  thent 
in  quiet*  It  is  enough  that  in  this  immoderate  pursuit  of  riches^ 
which  busieth  and  abuseth  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  the  body 
is  macerated,  the  mind  debilitated,  and  the  soul  is  lost,  without  any 
pleasure  or  contentment. 

.  Let  us  then  come  to  ambition,  which,  by  an  over-eager  aspiring 
to  honour,  takes  up  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  greatest  persons : 
and,  what!  Do  we  there  think  to  find  more  content?  Alas!  'tis 
rather  less ;  and  this,  I  am  sure,  I  can  witness  to  my  cost :  for  aa 
the  one  deceives  us,  by  giving  us,  for  all  our  travel,  but  a  vile  ex* 
crement  of  the  earth ;  so  the  other  repays  us  but  with  smoke  and 
wind:  the  rewards  of  this  being  as  vain,  as  those  of  that  were  gross. 
In  both  we  fall  into  a  bottomless  pit ;  but,  into  this,  the  fall  is  by 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  at  the  first  shew  the  water  is  more 
clear  and  pleasant. 

Of  those  men  that  make  their  court  to  ambition,  some  are  gpreat 
about  princes,  others  commanders  of  armies ;  both  sorts,  according 
to  their  degree,  you  see  saluted,  reverenced,  and  adored  of  those 
that  are  under  them :  you  see  them  apparelled  in  purple,  in  scarlet 
and  in  cloth  of  ffold ;  that,  at  the  first  sight,  one  would  think  there 
is  no  content  to  be  found,  but  amongst  them.  But,  alas !  men  know 
not  how  heavy  an  ounce  of  that  vain  honour  weiehs;  they  know 
not  what  those  reverences  cost  them,  nor  how  deany  they  pay  for 
in  ell  of  those  rich  stuffs:  they  are  so  over- rated,  that  he,  who  knew 
th^m  well,  would  never  buy  them  at  the  price.  The  one  hath  at- 
tained to  this  degree,  after  a  long  and  painful  service,  hazarding 
his  life,  upon  every  occasion,  with  loss,  oftentimes  of  a  leg  or  an 
arm ;  and  that  at  the  pleasure  of  a  prince,  that  more  regards  a  hun« 
dred  perches  of  ground  on  his  neighbour's  frontiers,  than  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  thousand  such  as  he ;  unfortunate  to  serve  one  who 
loves  him  not,  and  foolish  to  think  himself  in  honour  with  him,  that 
makes  so  little  reckoning  to  lose  him  for  a  thing  of  no  worth. 

Others  there  are  that  aspire  to  greatness  by  flattering  a  prince; 
which  is  a  life  so  base  and  servile,  that  they  can  never  say  their 
very  souk  are  their  own,  any  longer  than  their  prince  is  pleased  to 
let  them ;  for  they  must  always  have  their  hands  and  tongues  ready 
•to  do,  and  say,  whatever  he  would  have  them ;  and  yet  they  must 
be  content  to  sufler.a  thousand  injuries,  and  receive  a  thousand 
disgraces :  and,  at  near  as  they  seem  about  the  prince,  they  are 
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nefeitlielew  always  like  the  lion's  keeper,  wbo,  when  by  long  pa* 
tience,  a  thousand  feedings,  and  a  thousand  clawings,  he  hath 
made  a  fierce  lion  familiar,  yet  nefer  eives  him  meat,  but  with 
pullin{(  back  bis  hand,  always  in  fear  Test  he  should  catch  him ; 
and,  if  once  in  a  year  he  bites  him,  he  sets  it  so  close,  that  he  is 
paid  for  it  a  long  time  after.  Such  generally  is  the  end  of  the 
favourites  of  princes. 

When  a  prince,  after  long  service,  hath  raised  a  man  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  sometimes  makes  it  his  pastime  to  cast 
him  down  in  an  instant ;  and  when  he  hath  filled  him  with  heaps 
of  wealth  and  riches^  he  squeeses  him  afterwards  like  a  sponge ; 
loving  none  but  himself^  and  thinking  every  one  born  but  to  serve 
and  please  him. 

These  blind  courtiers  make  themselves  believe  that  they  have 
friends,  and  many  that  honoiu*  them  ;  never  considering,  that,  as 
they  make  only  a  shew  to  love  and  honour  every  body,  so  others 
do  to  them:  their  superiors  disdain  them,  and  never,  but  with 
some  kind  of  scorn,  so  much  as  salute  them.  Their  inferiors  salute 
them,  because  they  have  no  need  of  them,  (I  mean,  of  their  for« 
tune,  their  jfbod,  their  apparel,  not  their  persons.)  And  for  their 
equals,  between  whom  friendship  usually  consists,  they  envy,  ac- 
cuse, and  cross  each  other ;  being  always  troubled  either  at  .their 
own  harm,  or  at  another's  good.  Now,  what  greater  torment  is 
there  to  a  man  than  envy  ?  Which  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  hectick 
fever  of  the  mind ;  by  which  they  are  utterly  deprived  of  all 
friendship,  which  was  ever  judged,  by  the  wisest,  the  sovereign 
good  amongst  men. 

But,  to  make  this  more  evident,  let  but  fortune  turn  her  back, 
and  every  man  turns  from  them ;  let  them  but  be  disrobed  of  their 
triumphal  garment,  and  no  body  will  know  them  any  more.  And 
Uien,  suppose  the  most  infamous  <^nd  vilest  miscreant  to  be  cloathed 
in  it,  he  shall,  by  vertue  of  bis  robe,  inhecit  all  the  honours  of  the 
other,  and  the  same  respect  shall  be  paid  him ;  so  that  it  is  the 
fortune  which  they  carry  that  is  honoured,  and  not  themselves. 

But  you  will  say,  at  least  so  long  as  that  fortune  endured,  they 
were  at  ease,  and  had  content;  and  he,  who  has  three  or  four 
years  of  happy  time,  has  not  been  all  his  life  unhappy.  'True,4f 
it  be  to  be  at  ease,  continually  to  fear  to  be  cast  down  from  that 
deg^ree  unto  which  they  are  raised;  and  daily  covet  with  great 
labour  to  climb  higher.  But  those  whom  thou  lookest  upon  to  be 
so  much  at  ease,  because  thou  seest  them  but  without,  are  within 
far  otheni'ise ;  they  are  fair-built  prisons,  but  full  within  of  deep 
dungeons,  darkness,  serpents,  and  torments.  Thou  supposest  their 
fortunes  very  large,  but  they  think  them  very  strait ;  thou  thinkest 
them  very  high,  but  they  think  themselves  very  low.  Now,  he  is 
full  as  sick,  who  believes  himself  to  be  so,  as  he  who  indeed  is  so. 
Suppose  them  to  be  kings,  yet,  if  they  think  themselves  slaves,  they 
are  no  better ;  for  we  are  only  what  opinion  makes  us.  You  see 
them  well  followed  and  attended,  and  yet  even  those,  whom  they 
have  chose  for  their  guard,  they  distrust.    Alone,  or  in  company. 
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tlMy  an  eftr  tti  fear  i  alonei  they  look  iMhIftd  tken ;  hi  eoatpsny, 
Cli«y  bare  ati  eye  on  every  aide.    Hiey  drhik  in  fcM  and  ailver ; 
b«ft  it  h  IB  thuie,  atid  not  in  earth  or  glial,  that  poiioa  rt  prapatwl : 
they  bate  beda,  toft#  and  well  made ;  yet,  when  tbey  Uc  dowfi  to 
alee»,  their  fean  and  carai  do  often  koep  tbeaa  waking,  and  tuni'* 
ing  troM  fide  to  iide^  to  that  their  veiy  rtftt  i«  tutltm.  And  Ihere'a 
no  other  diflerence  between  them  and  a  poor  fotiered  pHMmcr,  bat 
only  that  the  priaoner'i  fetten  are  of  Iron,  and  the  athar'a  ne  of 
gold ;  the  one  ia  i^Ktiered  by  the  body,  the  other  by  the  aoAnd;  Iho 
priwHier  draws  hia  fettcnra  imer  him,  the  eoortter  weareth  hia  ufon 
him.  The  priaoner'ft  tnind  sometifliei  eoaolbrts  the  pain  af  falabody* 
and  he  sings  in  the  midst  of  bla  aaiserks ;  the  ooortier  is  always 
troubled  in  mind,  wearying  his  body,  and  can  neter  givo  it  feat* 
And  as  ibr  the  contentment  yoo  hnaglne  they  hsrre,  you  ar<f  therein 
more  deceived :  yoti  esteom  thMn  iftaat,  beeause  they  are  raised 
hiffb ;  but «« thefeHi  as  BMieh  asfetaken,  as  they  who  should  jodgo 
a  dwarf  to  he  tall,  for  being  set  on  a  tower,  or  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  Monnthent    Yoo  measare  (like  one  imskllled  in  geometry) 
the  imtge  with  its  hase^  which  yoo  lAioold  tneasore  by  itMsIf,  if  yotf 
would  know  its  troe  height.    You  Imagine  them  to  be  gtisait,  bttt| 
coold  yon  Mk  into  thoir  minds,  yon  woald  see  they  are  neithet 
grast  (tme  greatoerta  cooMfthig  ni  the  contempt  of  those  mka 
groatneases  onto  which  they  are  sia? as),  nor  aeem  unto  themaelvM 
to  be  SO;  seeing  they  daify  are  aspiring  higher,  and  yet  ncvof 
Where  they  woold  he« 

flame  there  are,  that  pittend  to  set  bounds  to  thoh*  amhMon  | 
and  to  say,  if  I  could  attain  to  such  a  degree,  I  should  he  O0B« 
tooted,  and  sit  down  satisfied ;  hot,  alas  1  when  tie  has  onoe  at- 
fihied  it,  he  scarce  alkMrs  himself  a  bteottiing  thne,  before  ho 
aoakes  w&nnctM  towards  something  higher;  and  all  he  has  attained 
ha  ostoema  as  nothing,  and  still  neputes  himseir  kiw,  beeaose  theso 
ia  sooM  one  higher ;  instead  of  reputing  hlmsi^  high,  becoaso 
thora  are  a  mlllion  fewer:  and  so  high  he  etimbs,  at  last,  that 
either  hia  breath  lalla  him  by  the  way,  or  he  slides  ttom  the  top 
■0  vOe  ooctam. 

Sot  if  he  shoold  get  op,  by  aK  hvs  toil  and  kboor,  onto  tibe 
Otawat  height  tt  his  des^s,  ho  would  hot  find  himself  as  on  the 
lop  of  the  Alps,  not  abeve  ^  clouds,  but  tnore  ohnoxioos  to  the 
WMb  and  storms ;  and  so  a  (hirer  mark  fbr  those  Kghtwifngs  and 
OMDpeSta  which  commonly  mke  pteasure  to  di«nderbolt,  and  daah 
to  powder,  Am  pn^ud  height  ef  thefr's. 

it  may  he  herein  ym  wHI  agree  with  me,  comprikd  thereto  by 
those  many  examples  that  we  find  in  the  hhrtofiea  of  former  ages, 
aarf  these  more  modem  ones  that  are  still  recent  in  most  men's 
lamories  i  but  my  own  sad  experience  is,  to  me,  aaore  convinefog 
lian  a  thonsand  ifistaoees;  while,  aiming  at  a  higher  pitdi  <» 
kMioor,  by  a  too  forward  oeal  for  my  prinoe,  I  have  only  hrooufhl 
nystff  into  a  prison ;  Where  tfhe  greatest  prefeiWient,  I  can  hope 
tw,  is  tomoOHi  t  seiflbM}  and,  instead  of  Mvingny  headcifftM 
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with  a  corooet,  'tis  like  to  fall  a  victim  to  my  enemiesj  by  the 
hands  of  ao  executioner. 

But,  sav  you,  such,  at  least,  whom  nature  hath  sent  into  the 
world  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  scepters  in  their  hands; 
such  as  from  their  birth  are  placed  in  that  high  sphere,  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  wish  for ;  such  are  exempt  from  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  evils,  and  therefore  may  call  themselves  happy :  it  may 
be,  indeed,  they  may  be  less  sensible  of  them,  having  been  born, 
bred,  and  brought  up  fimongst  them :  as  one,  bom  near  the  down- 
falls of  Nilus,  l^omes  deaf  to  the  sound  of  those  waters ;  and  he, 
that  is  bom  and  brought  up  in  prison,  laments  not  the  loss  of 
liberty ;  nor  does  be  wish  for  day  that  is  brought  up  amongst  the 
Cimmerians  in  perpetual  night.  Yet  even  persons  of  this  high 
quality  are  far  from  beinff  free ;  for  the  lightning  often  blasts  a 
flower  of  their  crowns,  or  breaks  the  scepter  in  their  hands ;  some-' 
times  their  crowns  are  made  of  thorns,  and  the  scepter  that  they 
bear  is  but  a  reed :  and  such  crowns  and  scepters  are  so  far  from 
curing  the  cbagrine  of  the  mind,  and  from  keeping  off  those  cares 
and  griefs  th%t  hover  still  about  them,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia 
the  crown  that,  brings  them,  and  the  scepter  that  attracts  them. 
'  O  crown,Vsa]d  the  Persian  monarch,  '  he,  that  knew  how,  heavy 
thou  sittest  on  the  head,  would  not  vouchsafe  to  take  thee  up, 
though  he  should  meet  thee  in  his  way/  This  prince  gave  law  to 
the  whole  world,  and  each  man's  fortune  was  what  he  pleased  to 
make  it;  and  therefore,  to  appearance,  could  give  to  every  man 
content ;  and  yet  you  see  himself  confessing,  mat  in  the  whole 
world,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  there  was  nothing  but  grief  and 
unhappiness. 

And  what  better  account  can  the  rest  give  us,  if  they  would  speak 
impartially  what  thev  found  ?  We  will  not  ask  them  who  have  con* 
eluded  a  miserable  life  with  a  dishonourable  death;  who  have  be- 
held their  kingdoms  buried  before  them,  and  have  in  great  misery, 
long  over-lived  their  greatness.  Neither  will  we  enquire  of  Diony- 
aius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  was  more  content  with  a  handful  of 
twigs  to  whip  the  little  children  of  Corinth  in  a  school,  than  with 
the  scepter  wherewith  he  had  beaten  all  Sicily.  Nor  will,  we  ask  of  « 
Sylla,  who,  having  robbed  the  common-wealth  of  Rome,  which  had 
herself  before  robbed  the  whole  world,  never  found  means  of  rest  in 
himself,  but  by  robbing  himself  of  his  own  estate,  with  incredible 
hazard  of  his  power  and  authority.  Nor  (to  come  nearer  home, 
will  we  enquire  of  Charles,  the  royal  martyr,  the  lustre  of  whose 
crown  did  only  serve  to  tempt  bis  enemies,  not  only  to  take  it  from 
his  head,  but  to  take  his  head  off  too ;  and  whose  scepter  was  too 
weak  to  overcome  the  force  of  armed  rebels.  Nor  will  we  ask  of  his 
two  exiled  sons»  the  first  of  which  endured  twelve  years  of  banishment 
e're  he  enjoyed  his  crown ;  and  the  last,  in  less  than  a  Qtiinque 
Neronem,  was  forced  to  leave  h4s  crown  and  kingdoms,  and  fly  for 
refuge  to  a  neighbouring  monarch,  whose  generous  goodness  has^ 
ever  since  supported  him ;  whose  sad  misfortuties  I  the  more  regret, 
because  they  both  include  my  own,  and  are  their  source  tnd  fouQ« 
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Mti.  It  1ft  llf  ntmik  bf tliete  iMkqppy  pi^ttcin  thtt  we  wil  ihdce  en- 
quiry after  happiiie« :  but  let  us  ask  die  o{»iBioii  of  Hk  moit  tfpi^ 
teot  atMi  floariAibg  tff  prtfioeii,  eVeii  of  thb  mat  king  Se1o^(»ti,  a 
mam  etkhmeti  wiUi^ngolai*  wisdom  from  i|M^e,  beyond  die  leit  i^- 
meo ;  and  irhose  immenie  riches  wai  «p  great,  that  giM  aod  sihrer 
fr^ft  as  jpletitlful  as  the  stones  in  the  street ;  and  the  nki^ttd  ^istoijf 
tUls  oft,  there  Ivas  sueh  plenty  of  gcAd,  that  stWer  W«s  ^odiih^  nc- 
eotittted  of,  in  th<e  dnys  of  Sobtnon ;  and^  as  he  watiteA  not  trea<; 
lore,  lo  neither  did  he  Want  for  hrgvness  of  h^tt  to  tiiake  use  iit 
it :  and,  after  he  had  tried  ail  the  felicities  that  the  World  ooora 
tfSbri  hjtn,  thift  li  the  accooiit  ^at  he  gives  of  it, '  AH  ift  vatuty  and 
titration  bf  spirit.' 

If  we  ask  of  thfe  einp^h>r  Aagnstus,  who  peaceably  posftessed  the 
Whole  world,  he  will  bewail  his  life  past,  and,  among  inBttite  toik, 
*  wish  for  the  re«t  of  the  me;lnest  of  his  subjects  ;*  esteeming  that  a 
banpy  day,  that  Would  ease  him  of  bis  insopportttble  greatness,  atio 
guner  him  to  live  quietly  among  the  least. 

tf  of  Tiberius^  nis  successor,  he  will  tell  0)1,  *  that  he  hoi*  fho^ 
empire,  as  a  Wolf  by  the  ears,  and  that,  if  he  could  do  It  Wilhotkt 
danger  of  bein^  bitten,  he  would  gladly  IM  it  go;'  coropllhtftig  o^ 
fortune  fbr  lining  him  so  higb^,  lihd  then  takmg  away  the  Udd^^ 
tlmt  he  could  not  get  down. 

If  of  Dioclesian,  a  prince  of  grekt  WHulom  and  tirtue  iti  the 
opinion  of  the  woild ;  he  will  prefer  his  voltmuiy  bahiAment  at 
9bloha,  befdit  all  the  Roman  eMpire. 

And  lafttrv,  if  of  the  etnpd-or  ChaHes  the  Fifth,  «Mtoii<ed  tf^ 
most  happy  that  hath  liV^d  thefte  mahy  toes,  he  Will  tnrfte  his  con- 
quests,  victories,  and  triumphs ;  and  not  be  ashamed  to  i)wil,  thkt 
hb  hath  felt  more  good  in  one  day  of  hift  monkish  ^  ablltude,  tbiail 
ih  all  hift  triumphant  life. 

Now  can  We  imagine  those  hi^ppy  m  thiti  {magftiHi^  |;^eatAl^^ 
who  think  themftelv^  unhappv  in  it  >  And  do  pmfeift  that  hapbi- 
n6ss  consUtft  ih  being  lesbcr  and  not  glreMer.  In  a  wbrd,  whatever 
bapttlneiis  ambition  pron^i^eth,  it  is'nothitigelse,  buttwfferingtiJP 
much  evil,  to  get  more.  )f(en  thihk^  by  daily  climbing  hi^er,  to 
phick  themselves  out  of  this  evil ;  and  yet  the  height,  whereVknto 
ttiey  so  blainW  aspire,  is  the  height  of  mitery  itseK 

I  speak  hot  ttere  of  the  wi^tchedneaft  of  them.  Who  %^  dnfeir  IfVte 
have  been  holding  but  their  taps  tb  fbrtone  foir  the  alibft  x^  ttmt 
ftivour,  and  can  get  nothing;  nor  of  them  who,  ^tHng  ont 
another  for  it,  tatt  it  into  the  hdnds  of  a  third ;  nor  of  thos«  Wb6 
bavin?  it,  and  fteekmg  tb  hold  it  fA^er,  drop  It  through  theiic 
fingeil,  which  often  happens.  Such,  by  all  men,  are  estebmCd 
unnapny ;  and  are  so  indeed,  because,  they  judge  dilMaifehes  sib. 

Weft,  you  will  now  toy.  the  cove^u^,  in  all  his  gcods,  hath  ni6 
tfDod ;  the  ambitious,  it  nie  be^  hfe  can  be,  ii  h^A  ill  t  but  boa^ 
thete  hot  be  some,  wfab,  anp|rfy1ng  the  )f>lace  of  jttstSce,  ttt*  bdbjg: 

atsu  Juitas,  iiearViMi«nt]s, 'oaucls^tienWOi^^Ue anS IWopS,  dklio l3i< 
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pear  about  a  prince,  fnay  without  following  audi  unbridled  pai- 
•ionty  eiQoy  tbeir  goods  with  innocence  and  pleaMire,  joining  bo* 
Qour  with  rest,  and  contentment  of  mind  ? 

Perhaps,  in  former  ages  (when  there  remained  among  men  sooie 
aparks  of  sincerity)  it  might  in  some  lort  be  io;  buti  Mng  of  that 
composition  they  now  are,  it  is,  in  a  manner,  impossible.  For>  if  you 
deal  in  affairs  of  state,  you  shall  either  do  well  or  ill ;  if  ill,  you 
hare  God  for' your  enemy^  and  your  own  conscience  for  a  perpetual 
tormenting  executioner :  if  well,  you  have  men  for  your  enemies, 
and  of  men  the  greatest;  whose  envy  and  malice  will  espy  you  out, 
and  whose  cruelty  and  tyranny  will  evermore  threaten  you.  Please 
the  peqile,  you  please  a  beast ;  and  pleasing  such  ought  to  be  dis- 
pleasing to  yourself.  Please  yourself,  you  displease  God:  please 
bim,  you  incur  a  thousand  dangers  in  the  world,  with  the  punchase 
fi^  a  thousand  displeasures.  The  suni  of  all  therefore  is  this,  there 
fire  none  contented  with  tbeir  preseiit  stations;  for,  if  you  could 
bear  the  talk  of  the  wisest  an4  least  discontented  of  men,  whether 
they  speak  adviaedly,  or  tbeir  words  pass  them  by  fbroe  of  truth, 
one  would  gladly  change  gamaents  with  bia  tenants  Another 
prsacheth,  bow  goodly  an  estate  it  is  to  have  nothing.  A  third, 
complaining  that  bis  brains  are  bn^en  with  the  noise  of  a  court,  er 
pabce,  bath  no  other  thought,  but  as  loon  as  be  can  to  retire  him^ 
•elf  tbenoe.  So  that  you  shall  not  see  any  but  ia  dispkased  with 
his  own  calling,  and  envielh  that  of  another :  and  yet  ready  to  m^ 
CQil>  if  a  mi^n  shoidd  take  him  at  bis  word.  None  but  is  weary  of 
the  inconyanieaoes  wheremnto  his  age  is  subject,  and  yet  wishes  not 
to  he  oldcTi  to  Arte  himself  of  them,  though  otberwiia  he  keeps  off 
M  agr#  as  much  as  in  him  lieth. 

What  must  we  then  do  in  so  great  a  contrariety  and  conflilioii 
of  minds  ?  Must  we,  to  find  true  contentment,  fly  the  society  of 
Bien»  hide  us  in  forests  among  wild  beasts,  and  sequester  ourselvea 
from  all  conversation,  to  preserve  ourselves  from  the  evil  of  the 
w^rld  ?  Ck>ttld  we,  in  so  doing,  live  at  rest,  it  Were  something }  bdt 
alas  1  Men  cannot  take  herein  what  part  they  would ;  and  evett 
tbev,  which  do,  find  not  thnre  all  the  rest  they  sought  fon 

a^  where  can  be  fly,  that  carriea  his  enemy  In  his  bosom  ?  Andl 
ainoe,  as  the  wise  man  aaya,  the  world  ia  in  our  heartay  hardly  can 
we  find  a  place  in  tbla  world,  where  the  wotid  will  not  find  ita. 
And  aa  aome  make  piofeaaion  to  fly  the  world,  who  thereby  aeek 
nothing  but  the  praiie  of  the  world )  and  as  aoma  hide  themsehee 
from  men,  to  no  other  end  but  that  men  abould  aeek  them ;  ao  the 
wwld  often  barboura  in  diaguiaed  attire,  among  tbem  that  fly  the 
world  It  ia  not,  therefore,  aolitude  and  retirement  can  give  na 
•oDtentOMBt^  but,  only  the  aubdning  of  oor  unruly  loata  and  paa« 
aiona. 

Now,  aa  toucbillg  that  oobtentment,  that  may  be  found  in  aeU# 
tttdoi  bf  wise  nan»  in  the  CKerciae  of  reading  divera  booka,  of  bodl 
&Tine  and  pvoptaane  authora,  in  order  to  tbe  acqnirhig  of  know- 
Imjge  m^  kanung ,  H  ia  indeed  a  Tery  commcndabk  tUng;  b«t»  if 
Wf  Will  Idee  SokttMii'a  jndgaaent  in  thacaa^  it  iaaUbat'Yanligr 

2fl 
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«nd  vezatloD  of  ipirit:'  for  some  are  ever  learning  to  correct  their 
speech;  and  never  think  of  correcting  their  life.  Others,  by  logical 
discourses  of  the  art  of  reason,  dispute  many  times  so  long,  till  they 
lose  thereby  their  natural  reason.  One  learns  by  arithmetick  to 
divide  into  the  smallest  fractions,  and  yet  hath  not  skill  to  part  one 
ahilling  with  his  brother.  Another,  by  geometry,  can  measure 
fidds,  and  towns,  and  countries,  but  ^cannot  measure  himself.  The 
musician  can  accord  bis  voices,  and  sounds,  and  times  together, 
having  nothing  in  his  heart,  but  discords ;  nor  one  passion  in  his 
soul,  but  what  is  out  of  tune.  The  astrologer  looks  up  to  the  stars, 
and  ftQIs  in  the  next  ditch :  foreknows  the  future,  and  is  careless  for 
^e  present ;  hath  often  his  eye  on  the  heavens,  though  his  heart  be 
buried  on  the  earth.  The  philosopher  discourseth  of  the  nature  of 
all  other  things,  and  yet  knows  not  himself.  The  historian  can  tell 
of  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy,  but  is  ignorant  of  what  is  done 
in  his  own  house.  The  lawyer  will  make  laws  for  all  the  world,  and 
yet  observe  none  himself.  The  physician  cures  others,  but  lan- 
guishes himself  under  his  own  malady :  he  can  find  the  least  altera* 
tion  in  his  piAse,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  burning  fever  of  his 
mind.  Lastly,  ^e  divine  will  spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
in  disputing  of  faith,  and  yet  cares  not  to  hear  of  charity :  will  talk 
of  God,  but  has  no  regard  to  succour  men.  These  knowledges 
bring  on  the  mind  an  endless  labour,  but  no  contentment ;  for,  me 
more  he  knows,  the  more  he  desires  to  know. 

They  pacify  not  the  debates  a  man  feds  in  himself,  they  cure 
not  the  diseases  of  his  mind.  They  make  him  learned,  but  they 
make  him  not  good;  cunning,  but  not  wise.  The  more  a  man 
knows,  the  more  he  knows,  iktt  he  knows  not;  the  fuller  the 
mind  is,  the  emptier  it  finds  itself:  forasmuch  as  whatsoever  a 
man  can  know  of  any  science,  in  this  worid,  is  but  the  least  part 
•f  what  be  is  ignorant  of:  all  his  knowledge  consisting  in  knowing 
his  ignorance,  aU  his  perfection  in  seeing  his  imperfections,  which 
who  best  knows  and  notes  is,  in  truth,  among  men,  the  most  wise 
and  perfect.  In  short,  we  must  conclude  with  Solomon,  that  the 
beginning  and  end  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God ;  yet  this  wisdom, 
lievertheless,  is  taken  bv  the  world  for  meer  folly,  and  persecuted 
by  the  world  as  a  deaoly  enemy;  and  therefore,  as  he,  that  fears 
God,  ought  to  fear  no  evil,  for  that  aH  his  evils  are  copiverted  t# 
his  good :  so  neither  ought  he  to  hope  for  good  in  the  world,  having 
there  the  devil  his  professed  enemy,  whom  the  scripture  termeth 
the  prince  of  this  world.    . 

But,  with  what  ezeraise  soever  we  pass  the  time,  old  age  un<- 
awares  comes  upon  us,  which  never  fails  to  find  us  out.  Every 
man  makes  account  in  that  age  to  repose  himself  without  further 
care,  and  to  keep  himself  at  ease  in  health.  But,  on  the  con* 
trary,  in  this  age,  there  is  nothing  but  an  after-taste  of  all  the 
foregoing  evils ;  and  mo9t  commonly  a  plentiftil  harvest  of  all  such 
vices  as,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life,  hath  held  and  possessed 
them.  There  you  have  the  imbecillity  and  weakness  of  infancy, 
vid  Xwhicb  is  wow)  n«ny  tiines  accompanied  with  tuthoritym 
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Hiere  you  are  paid  for  the  excess  and  riot  of  your  youtb,  with 
goutSy  palsieK,  and  tucb  like  diseases,  which  take  frooi  you  limb 
after  limb,  with  pain  and  torment.    There  you  are  recompensed 
for  the  anxieties  of  mind,  the  watchiass  and  cares  of  manhood, 
with  loss  of  sight,  loss  of  hearing,  and  all  the  senses  one  after 
another,  except  only  the  sense  of  paia.    Not  one  part  in  us,  but 
death  takes  hold  of,  to  be  assured  of  us,  as  of  bad  pay-masters, 
which  seldom  keep  days  of  payment:    there  is  nothing  in  usf 
which  is  not  visibly  decUning,  except  our  vices ;  and  they  not  only 
live,  but,  in  despite  of  nature,  grow  young  again.    The  covetous 
man  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  and  is  yet  buryine  his  money,  as 
if  he  had  hopes  to  find  it  again  another  day.    The  ambitious  in 
his  will  provides  for  a  pompous  funeral,  making  his  vice  to  triumph, 
even  after  his  death.    The  riotous,  no  longer  able  to  dance  on  his 
feet,  danceth  with  his  shoulders,  all  vices  having  left  him,  and  he 
not  able  to  leave  them.    The  child  wishes  for  youth,  and  this  man 
laments  it.    The  young  man  lives  in  hope  of  the  future,  and  this 
feels  the  evil  present,  laments  the  false  pleasures  past,  and  sees 
for  the  time  to  come  nothing  to  hope  for ;  and  the  old  man  is  more 
foolish  than  the  child,  in  bewailing  the  time  he  cannot  recal,  and 
remembers  not  the  evil  that  he  suffered  in  itj  and  more  wretched 
than  the  young  man,  in  that,  after  a  vicious  life,  and  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  live,  he  must  miserably  die,  seeing  nothing 
round  about  him  but  matter  of  despair. 

As  for  him  that,  from  his  youth,  hath  undertaken  to  combate 
against  the  flesh  and  the  world,  who  hath  used  to  mortify  himself, 
and  leave  th^  world,  whilst  he  continues  in  it;  who,  besides  those 
ordinary  evils,  finds  himself  vexed  with  this  great  and  incurable 
disease  of  old  age ;  and  yet  feels  his  flesh,  how  weak  soever,  often 
stronger  than  his  spirit ;  what  satisfaction  can  he  take,  but  only  in 
this,  that  he  sees  his  death  is  at  hand ;  that  bis  warfare  is  accom* 
plished,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  depart  by  death  out  of  this  loath- 
some prison,  wherein  he  has  been  all  along  racked  and  tormented  ? 
I  forbear  to  mention  the  almost  infinite  evils  wherewith  men  in 
all  ages  are  afilicted,  as  loss  of  friends  and  parents,  banishments, 
exiles,  di^^ces,  and  other  accidents,  common  and  ordinary  in 
the  world;  one  complaining  of  losing  his  children,  another  of  hav 
ing  them ;  one  lamenting  for  his  wife's  death,  another  for  her  life ; 
one  finding  fault  that  he  is  too  high  in  court,  and  others  more  often 
that  they  are  not  high  enough.    The  world  is  so  full  of  evils,  that 
it  would  require  a  world  of  time  to  write  them  in.    And,  if  the 
most  happy  man  in  the  world  should  set  his  felicities  against  each 
other,  he  would  see  cause  enough  to  judge  himself  unhappy :  and 
yet  perhaps  another  man  might  judge  him  happy,  who  yet>  if  he 
had  been  but  three  days  in  his  place,  would  give  it  over  to  him 
that  should  come  next    And  be  that  shall  consider,  in  all  the 
goods  that  ever  he  hath  had,  the  evils  he  hath  suffered  to  get  them, 
and  having  got  them,  to  retain  and  keep  them  (I  speak  of  plea* 
lilires  that  may  be  kept,  and  not  of  those  that  wither  in  %  moment) 
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he  will  soon  Jadge,  that  keeping  itself  of  the  greatest  feUeity,  M 
this  world,  is  full  oF  unhappiness  and  infelicity. 

We  may  well  conclude,  then,  that  childhood  is  hut  a  foolisH 
aimplicity ;  youth,  a  vain  heat ;  manhood>  a  painful  carefulness  j 
and  old  age>  an  uneiusy  languishing :  that  our  plays  are  but  tears  ; 
Our  pleasureSy  fevers  of  the  mind ;  our  goods,  racks  and  torments; 
our  honours^  gilded  vanities;  our  rest,  inquietude:  that  passing 
from  age  to  age  is  hut  passing  from  evil  to  evil,  and  from  the  lestf 
unto  the  greater ;  and  that  always  it  is  but  otie  wave  driving  on 
another,  until  we  be  arrived  at  the  haven  of  death. 

In  short,  life  is  bat  a  wishing  for  the  future,  aiid  a  bewailing  of 
What  is  past ;  A  loathing  of  What  We  have  tasted,  and  a  longing  for 
what  is  yet  to  taste ;  a  vain  memory  of  the  state  past,  and  i 
doubtful  expectation  of  the  state  to  come :  and  to  conclude,  in  all 
bur  life,  there  is  Nothing  certain,  but  the  derlaiiity  and  uneertaintjjr 
of  death. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  iend  of  all  the  living,  even  to  the 
house  of  death :  behold  this  king  of  terrors,  O  my  soul,  and  see» 
Ivhether  or  no,  he  be  so  terribli^,  as  he  is  represented :  it  is  high 
time,  methinln,  for  death  and  I  to  be  acquainted^  sincie  I  expect 
in  a  very  few  days,  net  to  say  hours,  to  be  taken  into  his  iirms,  and 
conducted  by  him  to  the  bright  mansiohs  of  eternity. 

Let  us  now  considelr,  theti,  whether  d^ath  be  ^U(^h  as  we  ar^ 
generally  made  to  believe ;  and  i^hetber  we  obght  to  fly  from  him 
ai  We  do.  We  are  afraid  of  death,  like  little  cbiMren  of  a  vizard, 
or  of  the  images  of  Hecate.  We  have  a  horrbr  for  death,  because 
we  conceive  him  nbt  siich  as  he  is,  but  ugly,  tiEMrrible,  bind  hideous} 
such  as  the  painters  please  to  represent  him.  We  fl)r  before  him, 
because  prepossessed  with  such  vieiin  imagihatiohs,  and  care  iiot  to 
inform  ourselves  better.  But,  if  we  dare  stand  and  look  death  ill 
the  face^  wie  shall  find  him  quite  another  thing,  than  he  is  repre- 
aented  to  us,  and  altogether  of  a  more  amiable  countenance  tnah 
our  miserable  life.  l)eath  makes  an  end  of  this  life,  and  this  lif^ 
IS  nothing  but  a  perpetual  scene  of  misery  ilnd  trouble.  Death,  then, 
it  the  period  of  our  miseries,  and  safe  conduct  into  tfai^t  deaired 
haven,  where  we  shall  ride  ih  safety  from  all  winds  and  stontia. 
And  shall  we  be  afraid  of  that,  which  delivers  us  from  all  our  (^arS) 
and  brings  lis  safe  iilto  the  port  of  happiness } 

But,  you  will  say,  it  is  a  pain  to  die.  Adroit  it  be,  and  so  theni 
is  pain  in  curing  of  a  wound.  Such  is  the  world,  that  one  evil 
cinnot  be  cured  but  by  another ;  to  heal  a  contusion,  nn»t  be 
ndade  uh  incision. 

You  will  say,  there  is  diActilty  in  the  passage.  But,  if  this  be 
a!i  objection,  the  mariner  must  always  keep  at  sea,  and  not  come 
iftto  port,  because  there  is  no  harbour  whose  entrance  is  not  strait 
and  (\.fficti1t.  There  is  nothing  of  value  or  worth  to  be  had  in  thia 
world,  without  the  coin  of  labour  and  pain,  ^e  entratacemtj^ 
indeed  he  hard,  but  then  it  is  ourselves  that  make  it  sb,  by  tarryinf 
thit^er  self-tormenting  spirits,  anxious  minds,  accusing  conscieneeij 
and  fearful  czpectationa  of  meeting  with  the  just  reward  of  a  de^ 


Wveh«d  an4  vifcipup^  liffs*  But  ]^i  ^%  carry  with  u$  palnmeM  and 
leKQity  of  miiid^  wi^h  the  comfortable  remiemhrance  of  4  virtuoijs 
%lid  wcU-ipept  life,  aiid  the  lively  ^ope  and  expectation  9f  ap- 
proaching oappinesty  and  we  shall  Una  no  dai^ge):  nor  d|^cuUy 
Hi  all. 

.  But  what  are  the  paint  that  death  brings  u$?  And  why  should 
'^ie^$h  be  charged  with  those  pains  we  fee),  when  we  come  to  die  ? 
Wo  accuse  death  of  ab  the  evils  we  suffer  in  endin^^  6ur  lively  and 
Iconsider  not,  how  many  more  ffrievpiis  ^d  qruciatjng  pains  mid 
^sicknesses  we  have  suffered  in  this  life,  in  which  we  have  evep 
^Icd  upon  death  to  deliver  Us;  and  yet  all  the  paii^s  of  our  lifef» 
'to  our  last  moment,  we  iqnpulie  to  aeath,  whereas  it  oiigbt  to  be 
^scribed  to  life^$  for  it  is  but  reasonable  td  believe  that  a  liie^  hqpfn 
and  continued  in  all  sorts  of  pjun,  must  of  nece^ity  end  so:  and> 
therefore,  it  is  only  the  remainder  Of  our  life  that  pains  us^  and 
W  death;  the  end  of  ofiir  nivig4tion  that  troubles  us,  and  ppt  the 
haven  that  we  are  to  enter,  which  is  nothing  pUt  h^i  a  safe-guard 
'against  fill  winds.  We  complain  of  death,  when  we  shou^  con^- 
phun  of  lifer  just  as  if  One  that  had  been  long  sick,  ^nd  beginpii^ 
to  be  well,  should  apcOse  his  health  of  hi^  lasf  p^ns^  t^i  not  tl^ 
relicVs  of  his  disease. 

Tell  me  then,  what  i$  it  else  to  be  depid,  but  to  be  no  more  living 
in  the  world  ?  And  is  it  any  pain  not  to  be  in  the  world  ?  Bid  yfc 
•then  feel  pain,  when  as  yet  we  were  not }  Have  we  ever  poioire  re- 
liemblaiice  pf  de^h,  than  when  we  are  asleep  ?  Or  /ever  pEiore  rent, 
than  at  that  time  ?  Now,  if  this  be  no  pain,  why  ^cuse  we  death 
of  the  pains  our  lives  give  us  ^  our  aeparture  ^  t/nless  al^o  wo 
will  {ondly  accuse  the  time  wh<erein  we  were  not,  of  the  pains  we 
felt  at  oar  birth.  If  our  coming  in  be  with  ftears,  what  wonder  is 
^t  th^  our  gpii^g  6ut  be  such?  If  the  beginning  of  our  being  he 
the  banning  of  our  pain,  no  marvel  tha^  mch  if  the  ending,  put 
if  pur  n^  t^ing,  in  times  paat,  hajth  been  without  pain,  and  4^ 
Ofir  b^ing  here  fnll  of  pain  ;  whom  oi^ht  we  in  rcja^pn  tp  acpjgme 
of  our  laat  pains,  the  not  being  to  corner  or  tbe  remn^^t  of  ^e 
present  bcipg  ? 

We  generally  think  we  die  not^  wtu  we  fetch  qar  h4  SMp;  hut, 
if  we  mind  it  weH,  We  shall  fi^d  that  we  die  every  day,  efm 
npur>  every  moment.  We  apprehend  death  9s  a  thing  unuai^al  ]u> 
m,  and  yet  have  nothing  so  common  in  Us.  Our  livipg  is  but  ja 
bpi^ti^sJ  dying;  and  low  how^  much  we  live;  «o  piuch  We  |lie; 
now  much  we  increase,  oHkr  life  'decrei|sjesv  We  cannot  enter  a  st^ 
into  life,  b^t  We  are  upoiSi  tli^  borders  pf  death.  Who  bus  Mve4> 
i  third  part  '6f  his  yemil,  ia  a  third  part  dead;  wl^o,  half  his  yeitrs, 
is  alrc^y  half  dead.  .  Of  oiir  life,  all  tbe  time  p^  is  flead,  the 
IfMQ^sent  lives  and  dies  4t  once,  4nd  tbe  (ulore  likewiflie  shall  die. 

The  j^  time  'of  o^r  Vves  is  ^p  ignore,  tbe  fiUore  }$  not  yet,  thfe 
{Resent  (r,  and  no  m<ore  is. 

Briedy,  (thia  whole  Ufe  is  but  a  dealh.   It  is  «•  ^  candle  lighi^  ifk 

J^r  bodlet;  in  one,  the  wind  makes  it  melt  away;  in  another,  it 
luwp  it^y^  m4»  m»»ftm$$,  Mve  itbs half  prn^i  ^^ 
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it  endures  to  the  end.  Howaoeter  it  be,  look  how  much  the  canAe 
Bhines,  8o  much  it  burns ;  for  its  »hining  is  its  burning,  its  light  is 
but  a  vanishing  smoke,  and  its  last  fire  but  its  last  wick,  and  its  last 
drop  of  rooiature. 

So  is  it  in  the  life  of  map.  Life  and  death,  in  man,  is  all  one.  If 
we  call  the  last  breath  by  the  name  of  death,  so  we  must  all  the 
rest ;  «ll  proceeding  from  one  place,  and  all  in  the  same  manner. 

One  only  difference  there  is  between  this  life  and  that  which  we 
call  death :  that,  during  the  one,  we  are  always  dyings  but,  after 
the  other,  we  shall  always  live. 

In  short,'  as  he,  that'  thinketh  death,  simply,  to  be  the  end  of 
man,  ought  not  to  fear  it,  inasmuch  as  he,  who,  desires  to  lire 
long,  desires  to  die  longer;  and  so  he,  who  fears  to  die  quickl 
does,  to  speak  properly,  fear  lest  he  may  not  die  longer. 

But  to  us  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  are  brought  up^ 
in  a  more  holy  school,  death  is  a  far  other  thing.  Neither  do  we 
need  (as  heretofore  the  Pagans  did)  consolations  against  death :  for 
death  itself  ought  to  be,  to  us,  a  consolation  against  other  afflic* 
tions ;  so  that  we  must  not  only  strengthen  ourselves,  as  they  did, 
not  to  fear  it,  but  we  ought  also  to  hope  for  it ;  for,  unto  us,  it  is 
not  only  a  departioe  from  pain  and  evil,  but  an  access  unto  all 
good ;  not  the  end  of  life,  but  the  end  of  death,  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  life  that  shall  never  have  an  end. 

'  Better,  saith  Solomon,  is  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  of  birth/ 
But  for  what  reason  ?  Why  because  it  is  not  to  us  a  last  day,  but 
the  dawning  of  an  everlasting  day. 

No  more  shall  we  have,  in  that  glorious  light,  either  sorrow  for 
the  past,  or  expectation  for  the  future ;  for  all  shall  be  there  present 
to  us,  and  that  present  shall  be  present  for  ever.    No  more  shall  we 

Send  our  strength  in  seeking  after  vain  and  painful  pleasures,  for 
ere  we  shall  be  filled  with  true  and  substantial  delights.  No  more 
shall  we  weary  ourselves  in  heaping  together  these  shining  exhala- 
tions of  the  earth,  for  the  inexpressible  glory  of  heaven  shall  be 
ours;  and  this  mass  of  earth,  which  ever  draws  us  towards  the 
earth,  shall  be  then  buried  in  it,  and  consumed  with  it. 

No  more  shall  we  then  be  votaries  to  that  gaudy  idol,  honour,  nor 
put  our  wits  upon  the  rack,  that  so  we  may  be  decked  with  finer 
feathers  than  our  neighbours.  Ambition  will  have  there  no  place ; 
for  we  shall  there  be  raised  to  that  excellinc^  glory,  and  be  possessed 
of  all  those  heights  of  greatness,  that  we  shall  look  with  scorn  and 
with  contempt  upon  an  earthly  diadem,  and  smile  at  all  the  follies 
of  poor  groveling  mortals,  who  fight  and  quarrel  with  each  other 
fyr  a  small  spot  of  earth,  like  children  for  an  apple* 

And,  which  is  better  still,  no  more  shall  we  have  combates  in 
ourselves.  Our  sinful  flesh,  that,  here,  was  our  vrorst  enemy,  wiU 
cease  firom  troubling,  there  ;  and  our  renewed  spirits  shall  be  filkd 
with  life  and  vigour :  our  passion  shall  be  buried,  and  our  reason  be 
restored  to  perfect  liberty.  The  soul,  dehvered  out  of  this  foul  and 
filthy  prison,  where,  by  its  long  continuing,  it  is  grown  into  a 
babit  of  crookedness,  shall  again  draw  its  own  breath,  recognise  ita 
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ancieDt  dwelling,  «nd  again  remember  its  former  glory  and  dig- 
nity. 

Thin  flesh  which  thou  fedest,  this  body  which  thou  touchest,  is 
not  tnan.  Man  is  a  spark  of  the  divinity  shot  down  from  heaven ; 
heaven  is  bis  country,  and  his  native  air ;  that  he  is  in  this  body, 
is  but  by  way  of  exile  and  confinement. 

Man,  indeed,  is  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  of  a  divine  and  heavenly 
quality,  wherein  there  is  nothing  gross,  nothing  material.  This 
body,  such  as  now  it  is,  is  but  the  bark  and  shell  of  the  soul,  which 
must  necessarily  be  broke,  before  we  can  be  hatched,  before  we  can 
live  and  see  the  light 

We  have,  it  seems,  some  life  and  some  sense  in  us,  but  are  so 
very  crodced  and  contracted,  that  we  cannot  9o  much  as  stretch 
out  our  wings,  much  less  take  our  flight  towards  heaven,  until  we 
be  disburthened  and  separated  from  this  lump  of  earth.  We  look, 
but  it  is  through  false  spectacles.  We  have  eyes,  but  they  are  over- 
grown with  pearls.  We  think  we  see,  but  ic  is  but  in  a  dream, 
wherein  all  that  we  see  is  nothing  but  a  vain  illusion.  All  that 
we  seem  to  have,  and  all  that  we  seem  to  know,  is  but  deceit  and 
vanity. 

Death  only  can  awake  us  from  our  dream,  and  restore  us  to  true 
life  and  light ;  and  yet  we  think,  so  blockish  are  we !  that  he 
comes  to  rob  us  of  them. 

We  profess  ourselves  Christians,  and  that  we  believe,  afier  this 
mortal  life,  a  life  of  immortality ;  that  death  is  nothing  but  a  sepa* 
ration  of  soul  and  body,  and  that  the  soul  returns  to  its  former 
happy  abode,  there  to  joy  in,  and  enjoy  the  fountain  of  all  bliss ; 
and  that,  at  the  last  day,  it  shall  re-assume  its  body,  which  shall 
no  more  be  subject  to  corruption.  With  these  goodly  discourses 
we  fill  our  books ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  in  at  this  portcullis  of  sera- 
phical  glory,  the  very  name  of  death,  as  of  some  dreadful  Gorgon, 
makes  us  quake  and  tremble. 

If  we  believe  as  we  speak,  pray  what  is  it  that  we  fear  ?  To  be 
happy?  To  be  perfectly  at  ease  ?  To  enjoy  more  content,  in  one 
moment,  than  ever  was  enjoyed,  even  by  Methuselah  himself,  in  all 
his  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years;  which  was  the  longest 
mortal  life  I  ever  read  of?  If  this  be  nothing  that  we  fear,  then 
we  must  of  necessity  confess^  that  we  beheve  it  but  in  part ;  that 
all,  that  we  have  said,  are  only  words ;  that  all  our  discourses,  as 
of  those  hardy  treucher^knights,  are  nothing  but  vaunting  and 
vanity. 

Some  there  are,  that  will  confidently  tell  you,  I  know  very  well 
that  I  shall  pass  out  of  this  life  into  a  better ;  I  make  no  doubt  of 
that,  only  I  fear  the  mid-way  step. 

Weak^hearted  creatures !  They  will  kill  themselves  to  get  their 
miserable  living;  4hey  willingly  suflfer  almost  infinite  pains,  and 
infinite  wounds,  at  another  man's  pleasure;  and,  fearless,  go 
through  infinite  deaths  without  dying,  and  i^  this  for  things  of 
nought,  for  things  that  perish,  and  that,  oft-times,  cause  them  to 
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periih  with  them :  lBiit«  wh^n  thejr  baye  but  one  ttcp  to  sake  to  he 
jit  rest,  aod  that  not  far  a  day,  but  for  ever;  aild  not  barely  rettf 
l»ut  a  rest  of  that  exalted  nature,  that  man's  naturai  mind  ean 
nerer  comprehend,  they  tremble,  their  hearts  fail  them,  they  ase 
afraid ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  but  fear  that  hurts  them.  Let  them 
never  tell  me  they  apprehend  the  pain ;  it  is  but  an  abuse,  on  pur* 
pose  to  conceal  the  little  faith  they  have.  No,  to;  they  would 
rather  languish  oi  the  ffout,  the  seiatica,  or  any  disease  whataoeTer, 
than  die  one  sweet  death  with  the  least  pain  possible;  rather 
piningly  die,  limb  after  Umb,  outliving/  as  it  were,  all  their  senses, 
motions,  and  actions,  than  speedily  die,  though  immediately  to  lilje 
fer  ever.  Let  thpm  tell  me  no  more,  that  thfsy  would,  in  this  woildt 
team  to  live;  for  every  one  is  thereunto  sufficiently  instructed  in 
himself,  4tel  not  bne  but  is  conning  in  the  trade.  Nay,  rather  tfaw 
should  learn,  in  this  world,  tbdie,  and,  that  they  ioMj  once  die  welt 
to  die  daily  in  themselves,  so  prepared,  as  if  tM  end  of  every  day's 
work  were  the  end  of  our  tife. 

Now,  cohtrariwise>  there  is  dothing^  to  theilr  eairs^  kaore  ofiiinsiHe, 
than  to  hear  of  death;    Senseless  people  I  wis  abandon  our  life  td 
the  ordinary  hazards  of  war  for  six«pence  a  day  *,  and  are  &i«- 
inost  in  assaults,  ibr  a  little  booty ;  go  into  plaoes,  whence  there  is 
no  hope  of  returning,  with  danger,  ihany  times,  both  of  hodiios  and 
souls.     But,  to  free  us  from  all  haiards,  to  win  the  precious  prise 
of  things  inestimable,  to  enter  into  eternal  life,  lire  faint  in  the 
passage  of  One  pace,  wherein  is  no  difficulty  but  ih  opinion ;  jttL, 
we  so  faint,  that  were  it  not  of  necessity  that  we  must  nto,  and 
that  God's  ordination,  that  all  most  die,  coihpds  ila,  bmly  shoiiUI 
ire  find  in  all  the  world  one,  hbw  unhappy  or  wretched  soevel*,  that 
woiild  ever  shoot  that  eulph.    Anotbbr  wiU  say, '  Had  I  lived  tiffl 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  1  shoiud  have  been  contented^  I  should  not 
have  cared  to  live  longer;  but  to  die  so  young  is  that  which  trou« 
Mes  me :     I  would  vrillingiY  have  known  the  world,  before  I  had 
teft  it'    Sitiaple  sout !   In  this  v^orld  there  is  neither  ymiog  aar 
nld.    The  longest  age,  in  comoarison  of  idl  that  is  past,  or  aU 
that  is  to  come,  is  nothing;  and,  when  thou  hast  lived  to  tihe  age 
tbou  now  deeirest^  all  that  is  past  will  be  nc^inff ;  thou  wilt  still 
gape  for  that  which  is  to  come.    The  paU  will  yitid  t(uBe  biit  son- 
row,  the  future  bdt  expectation,  the  present  no  contentment  $  and 
thou  wilt  be  as  unwilliilg  to  die  then,  as  iever  thm  wasL    Thott 
hiest  thy  creditor  from  inbnth  to  monlh,  and  tiiirie  to  tinie^  as  un^ 
Willing  to  pay  thb  last  day,  as  the  first;  thou  seekest  but  to  he  au* 
quitted.    Thou  hist  tasted  all  which  the  world  esteeineth  pleasiMrat, 
hot  one  of  them  is  new  Unto  thee.    Ay  driilking  ofteher,  thou  sfaalt 
be  never  a  whit  the  more  satisfied  (  for  the  body  thou  carriest,  like 
tile  pail  of  Datiaus's  daughter,  which  was  harisd  ftill  of  holes,  will 
never  be  fhll.    1  hhu  meyest  sobner  wear  it  oiit,  than  weary  thyself 
with  using,  or  rather  abusing  ic    Thou  dosireat  long  life  to  cast  i^ 
away,  to  spend  it  on  worllilef  s  delights,  to  mis-spend  it  on  vanitiaik 
Thou  art  covetous  in  desiring,  and  prodigal  in  qpouding.    ft|qr  Ml 

•  gis  ysy  ttf  s  biiiMSMS  islHisR 
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Uibu  findest  fanh  with  th^  c5(mrt,  or  tht  pakce;  but  that  thov  Ae« 
sirest  longer  to  serve  the  commonweaUh,  tt>  ser^e  thy  country,  to 
•erre  Goo.  He  that  set  thee  on  woik  knows  until  what  dajri  ^^ 
what  hour>  thou  shduldst  be  at  it';  be  well  knows  how  to  direct 
bis  work.  Should  he  leave  thee  there  longer,  perhaps,  thott 
wonldst  spoil  all.  But^  if  he  will  ^aj  thee  liberally  for  thy  Ubewr^ 
as  much  for  half  a  day'i  work  as  for  a  whole;  as  Aiuch  for  baring 
Wrought  till  noon,  as  for  haviiig  borne  all  the  best  of  the  day; 
oughtest  thou  not  so  much  the  more  to  thank  and  praise  him  i 
JBut,  if  thod  (examine  thine  own  eonscienoe,  thou  lattkentest  net  the 
cause  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  which  thou  hast  left  dependinr 
in  judgment ;  not  the  duty  of  a  son,  of  a  fother»  or  of  a  Men£ 
Which  thou  pi^etendest  thott  wouldst  perform;  not  the  ambassage 
for  the  commonwealth,  which  thoh  wert  eVer  r^Ady  to  undeitidte ; 
not  the  senriice  thou  desirast  to  do  unto  Ood,  who  knows  much 
Wtter  how  to  serVe  himself  of  thee,  than  thou  of  thyself.  It  is  thy 
houses  aiid  gardens  thou  lamentett,  thy  imperfoot  plots  and  pur- 
poses,  aiid  thy  imperfect  lifo ;  ^hich^  vtt,  no  days,  nor  yean,  nor 
ages  can  mak^  perfoct;  althoug'h  thyself  might^st  4o  it  in  a  lAom^nt^ 
bouldst  thou  but  think  in  earnest,  that  where,  or  whto  it  etids,  A 
matters  not,  (Irovided  that  it  ends  but  well. 

Now  the  only  way  to  end  this  life  well  is  to  end  it  willingly^  i^ 
▼oting  ourselves,  wi^  an  intire  resignation,  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
not  snfforing  oUrselfOs  to  bis  consttained  and  drawn  by  the  force  of 
fanavoidable  destiny. 

And,  then,  to  end  Ibis  lifo  wittingly,  we  must  hope  for  d^ath,  hct 
fear  it. 

To  hope  for  deaths  we  mtist  certainly  look»  After  thii  life,  for  a 
better. 

To  look  for  a  better  lifo^  we  must  fear  Goo ;  and  he,  that  tndy 
fearii  Goo,  has  nothing  else,  he  ought  to  fear,  in  this  worid,  and 
has  reason  to  hope  for  all  things  in  the  woild  to  coma. 

To  one  well  resolved  in  tbesi^  points  death  mnat  needs  be  r9te^ 
and  agreeable^  knowing  that^  through  it,  he  is  to  entef  into  the  fbU 
nesa  of  joy. 

The  bitterness  we  may  nnd,  by  the  straitness  of  the  passage,  will  ht 
allayed  by  the  sweetness  we  shul  find,  when  we  are  entered  hi ;  our 
sufiering  of  ill  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  ei^oyinent  of  good  ; 
and  the  sting  of  death  itself,  which  is  nothitig  but  foar,  shaH  be 
dead. 

Nay,  I  wW  say  nioi< ;  he  absll  tiot  only  trinm{ih  ov«r  all  those 
<rvils  supposed  to  be  in  death,  but  be  shall  also  seom  all  those  evila 
men  fear  to  meet  with  in  (hli  lifo,  And  loeic  tipotk  themr  as  uncon- 
oemed. 

For  what  can  he  fear,  lUrhose  death  is  his  hope  i  If  you  lihink  tu 
banish  trim  froih  his  country,  he  knows  he  has  a  countly,  ftdm 
whence  you  eanHot  banish  him ;  and  that  all  these  countries  are 
but  inns,  from  whibh  he  must  pari  ih  a  little  thne.  ^  to  nut  him 
kk  a  prison,  he  can  haif  e  ndne  more  streit  ihhn  his  own  bouy ;  nor 
aay  aaore  iHlhy  or  deik>  or  more  replete  of  recks  and  tormeuui 
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Or,  if  you  think  to  kill  him,  you  only  then  compkat  hit  hopes ;  for 
death  is  what  he  desires.  And,  for  the  manner  of  it,  be  it  by  fire;^ 
by  sword,  by  halter,  or  by  ax ;  within  three  years,  within  three 
days,  within  three  hoars,  it  is  all  one  to  him;  he  matters  not  the 
time,  nor  minds  the  way,  by  which  he  passes  from  this  miserable 
liik  ;  for  his  work  is  ended,  his  afiairs  dispatched,  and  by  the  self- 
same way  that  he  goes  out,  he  hopes  to  enter  into  a  most  happy 
and  everlasting  life.  Men  can  but  threaten  him  with  death,  and 
death  is  all  he  promiseth  himself;  the  worst  that  they  do,  is  but  to 
make  him  die ;  and  death  is  the  best  thing,  in  his  account,  that  he 
can  h<^  for. 

The  threatenings  of  a  tyrant,  to  him,  are  promites ;  the  swords 
ofhis  greatest  enemies,  against  him,  he  reckons  drawn  in  bis  fa* 
▼our;  forasmuch  as  be  knows,  that,  threatening  him  death,  they 
threaten  him  life;  and  the  most  mortal  wounds  can  make  him  but 
immortaL 

The  sum  of  all  is,  he,  that  fears  God,  fears  not  death ;  and  he, 
that  fears  not  death,  fears  not  the  worst  of  this  life. 

By  this  reckoning,  perhaps,  lome  men  may  say,  death  is  a  thing 
t;o  be  wished  for :  And  to  pass  from  so  much  evil,  to  so  mucn 
good,  a  man  would  be  ready  to  cast  away  his  life,  aad  make  away 
himself. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  may  take  notice,  first,  that,  though  the 
spirit  aspires  towards  heaven,  the  body  draws  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  soul  is  too  oflen  drawn  by  the  body.  But,  in  the  second 
place  ;  we  must,  indeed,  seek  to  mortify  our  flesh  in  us,  and  to  cast 
the  world  out  of  us ;  but  to  cast  ourselves  out  of  this  world  is,  in  no 
case,  lawful. 

The  Christian  ought  willingly  to  depart  out  of  this  life,  but  not 
cowardly  to  run  away.  His  work  is  to  fight  against  the  world,  and 
he  cannot  leave  his  post,  without  reproach  and  infamy.  But,  if 
his  creat  captain  l>e  pleased  to  call  him,  let  him  willingly  obey : 
For  he  is  not  bom  for  himself,  but  for  God,  of  whom  he  holds  his 
life  at  farm,  as  tenant  at  will,. to  yield  him  the  profits.  It  is  in  the 
landlord  to  take  it  from  him,  not  in  him  to  surrender  it,  when  a 
conceit  takes  him. 

Diest  thou  young  ?  Praise  God ;  as  the  mariner  that  hath  a  good 
wind,  soon  to  bring  him  to  the  port. 

Diest  thou  old  ?  Praise  God  likewise :  For,  if  thou  hast  had  less 
wind,  it  may  be  thou  hast  had  less  waves. 

But  think  not,  at  thy  pleasure,  to  so  faster  or  slower,  for  the 
wind  is  not  in  thy  power ;  and,  instead  of  taking  tJhe  shortest  way 
to  the  haven,  thou  mayest  suflfer  shipwreck. 

Let  us,  then,  neither  fly  from  death,  when  we  are  called  to  die, 
whether  it  be  in  a  more  natural  way,  as  by  old  age,  or  sickness ;  or, 
by  a  more  violent  way,  as  by  the  sword  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand  ^ 
an  executioner;  nor  fly  to  it,  not  being  called :  Which  both  argues 
the  greatest  baseness  and  pusillanimity  of  spirit,  and  will  also  bring 
the  guilt  of  our  own. blood  upon,  our  own  heads.  But  let  us 
meet  death,  whenever,  or  however,  it  comes,  with  that  magna*. 
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nimity  and  preatneu  of  mind,  that  becomes  both  a  man  and  » 
Christian. 

And  now  having  beguiled  my  solitary  hours  in  contemplating 
the  miseries  of  life,  and  happiness  of  death,  to  me  so  much  the 
more  necessary*  by  how  much  it  is  nearer  approaching ;  I  will 
conclude  with  a  Talediction  to  the  world,  and  aU  its  ?ain  delights, 
written  by  a  very  great  man,  and  prime  minister  of  state,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  whilst  under  my  unhappy  circumstances, 
and  but  a  little  before  his  execution. 

Go  empty  joys,  with  all  your  noise. 
And  leave  me  here  alone. 
In  sad  sweet  silence  to  bemoan 

Your  vain  and  fond  delight. 

Whose  dangers  none  can  see  aright, 

WhUst  too  much  sunshine  blinds  his  sight : 
Go,  and  ensnare,  widi  your  folse  ware. 

Some  other  easy  wight. 

And  cheat  him  with  your  flattering  light : 
iRain  on  his  head  a  show'r,  of  honour,  greatness,  wealth,  and  pow'r. 

Then  snatch  it  from  him  in  an  hour : 
Fill  his  big  mind  with  the  vain  wind  of  flattering  applause. 

Let  him  not  fear  all  curbing  laws, 

Nor  king,  nor  people's  frown ; 

But  dream  of  something  like  a  crown. 

And,  climbing  towards  it,  tumble  down. 

J  true  Copy  of  the  Faptr  deHvertd  to  theSheriffi  sfon  tht  ScafM  at 
Tower-ktU,  on  Thur$day,  January  the  28M,  1696-7.  By  iStr 
JoHV  Fenwick,  Baronet. 

SPEAKING  nor  writing  was  never  my  talent;  I  shall  therefore 
give  a  short,  but  faithful  account,  first,  of  my  religion ;  and  next, 
what  I  suffer  most  innocently  for,  to  avoid  the  calumnies  I  may 
reasonably  expect  my  Enemies  will  cast  upon  me,  when  dead,  since 
they  have  most  falsly  and  maliciously  aspersed  me,  whilst  under  my 
misfortunes. 

As  for  my  religion,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  church  of  England, 
as  i(  is  established  by  law,  and  have  ever  professed  it;  though,  I 
confess,  I  have  been  an  unworthy  member  of  it,  in  not  living  up 
to  the  strict  and  excellent  rules  thereof,  for  which  I  take  shame  to 
myself,  and  bumbly  ask  forgiveness  of  God.  I  come  now  to  die  in 
that  communion,  trusting,  as  an  humble  and  hearty  penitent,  to 
be  received  by  iJie  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  my  saviour. 

My  religion  tauffht  me  my  loyalty,  which,  I  bless  God,  is  un- 
tainted :  And  I  nave  ever  endeavoured,  in  the  station  wherein  I 
hare  been  ]placed^  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  t^  support  the  crowm 
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•f  EDglttdL  in  the  tnie  aad  IomsI  fMiie  «f  dciONM;«  without  ivtt»- 
niption. 

Am  Ibr  what  I  tm  uow  tp  di^;  I  call  God  to  witness,  I  went  not 
la  that  naetin^  in  LeadenbalUitrscil,  with  any  such  iotentioo^  as  to^ 
i«rit«  king  ^aoMs  hy  fiipae  to  invade  this  patioa ;  nor  was  I,  myself, 
l^iwidcd  with  eiAcr  hone  ar  arms,  or  engaged  for  any  nambcc  at 
Ben,  ar  gase  iiarticular  cdMent  to€  apf  s^hch  invaaoe^  as  is  asos( 
Msly  sworn  against  me* 

I  do  aba  declare^  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  Iknew  nothing  eC 
king  James's  coming  to  Calais,  nor  of  any  invasion  intended  m^ 
thence,  till  it  was  pablickly  known :  And  the  only  notion  I  bad, 
that  something  might  be  attempted^  was  IKan  the  Thouloa  fltel 
coming  to  Brest. 

I  mo  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  revived  the  knowledge  of  wha^ 
is  contained  in  those  pap^  that  I  gave  to  a  great  man  that  came 
to  me  in  the  Tower,  bom  from  letters  and  messages  that  came  from 
France;   and  he  told  me,  when  I  read  them  to  him,  '  That  the 

G'nce  of  Orange  had  been  acquainted  with  mast  of  thosf  things 
ore.* 

I  might  have  expected  mercy  from  that  prince^  because  I  was  in- 
vmnteotal  in  saving  his  life*  For  when,  about  April  1695»  an  at*^ 
tempt  formed  against  him  eame  to  my  knowUdf^y  I  did,  partly 
by  dissuasioosy  and  pMly  by  delays,  prevent  that  design ;  w|qeb,  I 
suppose,  was  the  reason  that  the  last  villainous  project  was  con- 
cealed from  me. 

If  there  be  any  persons  vbom  I  haae  iiynrad  in  word  or  deed,  I 
heartily  pray  their  pardon*  and  bag  of  God  to  pardon  those  who 
have  ixyured  me,  particulariy  those,  who,  with  great  zeal,  have 
iaughl  my  life,  and  brought  the  guilt  of  my  imoooent  blood  upon 
Ibis  nation,  no  treason  being  proved  upon  me. 

I  return  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  those  noble  and  worthy  persons 
who  gave  me  their  assistance,  by  opposing  this  bill  of  attainder, 
without  which  it  had  been  impossible  I  coi3d  have  fallen  under  the 
aentenee  of  death :    God  bless  them  and  their  posterity,  though  I 

fiil^  antisfiad  they  pleaded  their  ovD  cause*  whUa  they  defended 


I  pimy  God  to  bless  my  true  and  lawful  sovereign  king  JaaB«s»  thf 
queen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  restore  him  and  his  posleril^  te» 
ttis  tbnme  agaio»  for  the  peaee  and  pm^eritr  of  this  natioD,  which 
ii  impoaiihle  to  pra^Mr,  tiU  the  fovwunent  is  settled  upon  a  r|^ 
foot. 

Andnow,  OOon,  I  do^  vidi  all  humble  devotion,  eamme&i  mj 

aaul  faito  thy  hands,  the  gieat  Maker  and  Pieseitar  of  me|i«  m 

kfver  of  seal%  beseeching  thee,  that  it  may  be  alwaya  dear  eat 

Mciooa  in  thy  ligbu  thasiigh  the  merita  of  mj  Saviour,  Jesiia 

Clunst    Amen. 

i«F««eses« 


(  Wl  ) 
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BT   A  BBLATIOM  OP  TBB  DBCtABBD. 

)<«Bdon;  pHaled  in  tbct  Ywr  1698.    Qnaito^  oontainiaf  thirtMii  Pagw. 


A  WORTHY  old  dame. 
Mother  Tnde  wai  her  ]iMBe» 
That  had  long  lain  in  desperate  state, 
PerceiTii^  at  last 
That  all  hopes  were  past. 
Contentedly  hends  to  her  fate« 

Andy  sinee  she  is  gone. 

For  the  good  deeds  Bh'has  dbnt. 
As  ^tis  common  in  such  like  cases. 

We  can  sure  do  no  less. 

Than  attend  to  her  hearse. 
With  some  marks  of  remone  on  our  faces* 

There's  her  gran^-daughter.  Art, 

Hath  almost  hrdce-her  httrt. 
For  the  loss  of  so  faithful  a  friend: 

She  sits  in  her  chair. 

In  the  depth  of  despair. 
And  seems  to  draw  near  towards  her  end. 

Industry,  hersister. 

When  she  left  h«r»  she  kiss'd  hfr» 
And  bid  her  for  ever  adieu; 

I  must  seek  out  a  place. 

Where  to  alter  the  case. 
For  here,  I  find,  it  will  not  do« 

Her  cousin,  InventloB, 

Seems  too  in  deebhsieti. 
And  sits  down  by  her,  and  criesy 

OhI  Whatshallldo? 

I  have  nooffht  to  puimue. 
Except  it  be  forging  of  lyes. 

But  what  is  still  worse, 

'Twould  make  a  «mui  tutae, 
Jler  landlord  has  seized  all  she  had; 

He  hath  not  allowed 

Her  a  coffin  and  shroud, 
Cood  people,  i'nt  this  rery  sad^ 
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But  the  beadle  is  gone. 

To  see  what  can  be  done : 
T'w  hard  she  should  lie  above  ground ; 

And  yonder  he  comes, 

A  biting  bis  thumbs  ; 
I'm  afraid  there's  no  help  to  be  found; 

Thep  come,  Master  Beadle, 

Pray  how  look  the  people  ? 
What  means  this  mighty  dejection  } 

Why,  sir,  the  folk  look. 

Like  our  constable's  book, 
That  halh  been  these  three  years  in  collections 

rm  afraid,  Master  Blue-coat, 

That  you  are  no  true  coat. 
For  all  you  look  so  precisely ; 

Why  sure  they  will  give, 

Since  they  wouldn't  let  her  Utc, 
Some  small  thing  to  bury  her  wisely. 

Come,  come,  ^you  must  out. 

And  try  t'other  bout. 
And,  pray,  put  the  thing  to  the  godly. 

What !  Must  the  good  dame 

Lie  unbury'd  ?  For  shame ; 
This  all  o'er  the  world  will  look  odly. 

Why,  sir,  if  you'd  heat  me. 

You'd  instantly  clear  me, 
I've  been  with  abundance  already; 

As  God  knows  ray  heart, 

Tve  acted  my  part. 
And  was  always  to  serve  her  most  ready. 

I  have  been  with  the  merchant. 

Who,  you  know,  is  an  arch  one. 
As  also  with  the  baker  and  brewer ; 

I  have  been  with  the  banker, 

And  with  him  that  makes  th'  anchor. 
With  the  taylor,  and  almost  all  that  knew  her 

Then  pardon  my  passion, 

Twas  my  zeal  for  my  nation. 
That  uiqg'd  me  a  little  too  fast ; 

Come,  prithee,  go  on. 

Let  me  know  man  by  man, 
What  betwixt  you  and  each  of  them  pass'd. 

For  the  merchant  then,  first. 
When  I  told  him  he  curs'cfp 
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And  gwore  he  expected  it  long: 

V\\  be  moTing,  says  he, 
^  No,  faith,  they  shall  see 
rU  ne^er  sUy  to  starve  with  the  throDg. 

My  debts  lay  an  embargo. 

Or  I'd  be  my  own  '6argo, 
And  sail  to  the  kind  of  Mogul ; 

But,  when  a  man  breaks. 

His  vessel  then  leaks. 
And  'tis  danger  to  swim  in  the  hull 

But  ni  sell  what  I've  got,  land. 

And  e'en  go  to  Scotland, 
111  venture  their  itch  and  their  lice ; 

Tis  better,  you  know. 

Master  Beadle,  to  go, 
Than  to  sUy  here  to  be  eat  up  with  mice. 

And  now,  for  to  give, 

I  have  nought,  as  I  Kve, 
1  was  never  so  poor  in  my  life ; 

The  times  are  so  dead, 

I  can  hardly  get  bread 
For  myself,  my  children,  and  wife. 

Next  I  went  to  the  baker. 

And  he  was  a  Quaker, 
But  a  little  inclin'd  to  the  Papist ; 

When  I  told  him  our  loss. 

He  made  on  him  a  cross. 
And  swore  and  dunn'd  like  an  Atheist.  ^ 

Says  he,  friend,  be  gone," 

For  money  I've  none. 
Go,  prithee  don't  trouble  my  shop ; 

Don't  tell  me  o'the  dead, 

I  must  live  by  my  bread. 
And  so  I  was  forc'd  for  to  'lope. 

When  I  came  out  o'the  door. 

Says  I,  you  son  of  a  whore. 
By  your  foresUlling,  regrating,  and  cheating. 

You  have  got  an  estate. 

And  that  makes  you  prate, 
Take  notice  I  owe  you  a  beating. 

I  went  hence  to  the  brewer. 

And  there  I  thought  sure 
I  should  meet  with  a  little  relief; 

But,  faith,  when  I  come. 

He  look'd  so  damn'd  grum, 
I  said  nothing,  but  stood  Uke  a  Aief. 
▼OUX.  ^^ 
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It  seems  'twas  ibe  day 

He  was  doom'd  to  go  pay. 
Upon  ale  and  beer«  &  excise : 

Betwixt  taxes  and  malt. 

Says  he,  I  don't  set  salt. 
And  so  should  lay  down,  were  I  wise. 

* 

At  length  I  grew  bold. 
And  went  to  bim,  and  told 
The  long  and  short  of  the  thing ; 
His  reply  was,  don't  tease  me. 
Pray  friend,  I'd  be  easy. 
Imust  give  not  to  her,  but  the  king. 

Then  next  with  the  banker 

I  soon  cast  my  anchor. 
And  told  him  the  state  of  the  dame ; 

His  answer  was  short. 

Ail  he  had  lay  at  court. 
And  bid  me  return  whence  I  came« 

To  th'  anchor-smith  next. 

Whom  I  found  sadly  ▼ex'd. 
At  the  news  of  a  merchant  just  brake ; 

I  ask'd  him  for  somethiBflN 

Who  stood  like  a  dumb  thingi 
At  last  scratch'd  his  head,  an^thgs  ^poke : 


« 
1 


Friend,  did  you  but 

You'd  ne'er  press  me  so, 
And  out  he  lugs  a  long  scroul } 

As  God  is  to  save  me^ 

'Twixt  merchanu  and  navr, 
I'm  utterly  ruin'd  by  my  soul. 

Thence  I  trudg'd  to  ^  laytor^ 

That  wretch  did  bewail  her. 
But  swore  he  had  never  a  soust; 

If  I  had  it,  said  he. 

You  shou'd  have  something  of  QM* 
But,  faith,  I'm  scarce  worth  a  louMS. 

A  pox  tahialfc  di»Wan% 

They  must  have  their  new  dotite; 
I  abhor  those  fools  in  the  fasbl«»t 

Your  knights,  'squires,  vmi  )ocd% 

That  won't  keep  tbeir  worda^ 
By  heavens,  woa'd  there  was  mm  m  tkft  MWJL 


I  went  next  to  the  drapers. 
Found  their  boys  cutting  capers 
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With  abundanoe  of  iddlct  and  flutea; 

But,  when  I  ask'd  them  for  woMitfj 

They  stood  staring  upoo  me. 
As  though  they'd  been  so  maoy  mulca. 

Said  I,  Where's  your  maslor  ? 

So  I  told  the  disaster ; 
To  which  answeta  one  of  the  wisest* 

Sir,  he,  seldom  comes  here. 

If  he  does,  ha  with  beer, 
lu  a  dreadful  manner,  diaguia'd  is. 


FVom  the  draper  of  linnen, 

(Which  they  seU,  and  then  sin  in) 
I  went  to  their  brother  of  wool! : 

But  he  gave  me  a  joke. 

And  said  that  his  poke 
Was  as  empty  as  bis  skull. 

To  the  next  that  I  went. 

Was  old  sir  Cent  per  cent.  * 
That  was  soundly  enricb'd  by  htr  lit ; 

His  reply  was  in  short, 

I  have  found  better  aportp 
And  don't  value  her  death  of  a  htU 

Being  thus  in  quandary, 

I  met  apothecary. 
And  told  him  the  fall  of  Uie  matter; 

He  called  me  aside. 

And  ask'd,  when  she  dy'd. 
And  withal,  what  doctofa  caittt  at  har* 

Vm  afraid,  with  their  blisters^ 

Their  purges  and  clysters. 
And  issues  in  every  part. 

They  weakened  o«>  so  m«cH» 

She  could  not  stand  the  UmA, 
Vm  afraid  on't  with  all  ay  haait. 

If  her  head  had  been  shav'd* 

She  might  have  been  sav'd. 
Had  she  taken  a  vomit  withal ; 

But,  if  she's  dead,  'tis  in  rain 

Any  more  to  coanplain. 
Here's  a  couple  of  pence,  'tia  ray  aB. 

I  march'd  next  to  the  pressers. 
And  from  him  to  the  mercers, 
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Where  the  foreman  stood  combing  his  wig ; 

At  the  fur-end  o'th'  shop, 

The  lads  were  whipping  a  top. 
In  the  middle  one  dancing  a  jig. 

You  must  know  this  spruce  cit 

Laid  a  claim  to  some  wit. 
And,  to  shew  it,  took  a  wife  for  her  beaut  j ; 

But  I  saw  by  his  face. 

There  was  something  i'th'  case, 
I'm  afraid  she'd  late  been  on  duty. 

Well,  without  long  petition, 

I  tokl  the  condition, 
He  gave  me  his  answer  in  brief: 

I  lament  the  good  dame. 

And  speak  it  with  shame. 
But  have  nothing  to  give  for  relief. 

Being  devilishly  vex'd. 

To  a  wretch  I  went  next. 
That  was  selling  of.  buttons  and  thread ; 

But,  had  you  been  there. 

You'd  have  said,  I  dare  swear, 
He  was  more  fit  to  be'ty'd  in  his  bed. 

When  I  toM  him,  Mother  Trade 

Was  gone  to  the  shade. 
He  swore  a  great  oath,  why  do'u  name  her 

I  have  just  bought  a  horse. 

And  I'll  out  for  a  purse, 
Pd  ahnost  venture  banging  to  shame  hcrw 

I  thought  'twas  no  boot. 

To  say  more  to  the  brute. 
And  so  to  the  saddler  I  pack. 

Where  I  found  him  a  swearing. 

Stamping,  grinning,  and  staring,. 
He  had  scarce  got  one  to  his  back. 

Says  be,  these  commanders, 

By  their  warring  in  Flanders, 
Have  so  cursedly  run  in  my  debt, 

They've  scarce  left  me  a  farthing. 

To  keep  me  from  starving. 
Prithee,  niend,  don't  urge  me  to  fret. 

I  went  then  to  the  nocers. 

To  the  brasiers  and  throwsters, 
To  the  binders  and  sellers  of  books ; 

But,  for  the  success, 

I  could  presently  guess. 
By  their  goods  in  their  shopi^  and  their  looks 
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I  went  next  to  the  bhek-smith. 

The  siWer  and  jack-imith^ 
And  80  called  on  a  perfaraer ; 

Bat  he,  like  a  rogue, 

Thoagh  the  chief  trade  in  TOgue, 
Bid  the  devil  in  hell  consume  her. 

I  went  to  the  printer. 

The  victualler  and  vintner, 
But,  there  finding  nothing  but  chalk. 

To  the  weavers  I  went, 

But,  being  near  day  of  rent, 
They  were  all  mov'd,  their  landlords  to  baulk. 

But,  sir,  'tis  too  long 

To  repeat  the  whole  throng, 
I  have  been  with  most  trades  in  the  city ; 

And  said  what  I  cou'd. 

But  'twould  all  do  no  good. 
They're  too  poor  to  be  wrought  into  pity. 

Havine  finishM  my  range. 

From  Temple-Bar  to  the  'Change, 
I  thought  of  a  new  expedition ; 

I  was  resolved  to  go. 

As  far  as  Soho  *, 
And  try  of  Frendi  and  Dutch  the  oondition* 

And  yet,  by  the  way, 

I  made  a  short  stay 
At  the  Temple,  if  you  know  the  place,  sir; 

On  a  lawyer  I  call'd. 

That  oft  client  had  maul'd. 
And  told  him  the  state  of  my  case,  sir. 

He  ask'd  me,  from  whence 

I  had  that  impudence. 
To  expect  any  goodness  (ran  him ; 

Says  he,  sirrah,  you  know. 

We  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  to  cheat,  drinl^  whore,  and  go  trinu 

Then,  master  attorney. 

Since  it  don't  concern  ye* 
I'll  go  to  the  jobber  of  stocks ; 

But  he'd  jobb'd  so  long. 

As  I  found  by  his  song, 
Hiat  he  could  give  her  nought  but  the  pox. 

•  The  nmdi  refofM*  aad  Potefa.  that  tuoa  ovtr  [io  ktag  WOUmH  vslga,  cUsay 
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I  went  next  to  the  priest. 

But  he  swore,  'twas  in  jest 
To  ask  any  charity  there ; 

For  he'd  many  children  to  get. 

With  much  cost,  pftint,  and  sweaty 
Beddes  something  for  poddings  and  beer. 

And  now  for  Monsieur  *, 

Who,  before  I  came  near, 
I  suppose  had  smelt  oat  the  matter  ; 

He  makes  two  or  three  cringes. 

As  if  he  hung  upon  hinges^ 
And  thus  he  began  for  to  flatter. 

Begar,  me  and  Minheer, 

Bin  very  sorry  to  hear. 
Of  de  death  of  de  English  trade ; 

Dis  be  one  good  nation. 

Upon  my  salvation. 
As  ever  me  tinke  dat  God  made. 

Here  I  put  him  in  mind 

Of  what  1  designed, 
And  he  very  brisklY  reply'd : 

De  French  and  de  Dutch* 

Dat  love  her  so  much. 
Will  take  care  dat  she  sliaU  be  mpfkfi. 

The  Frenchman,  begar. 

Will  take  very  good  care, 
To  lay  her  so  deep  she  shan't  rise ; 

For,  if  once  she  shou'd, 

Dat  wou'd  be  no  very  good. 
If  de  English  should  open  their  tjm. 

The  beadle  here  ends 

The  tale  he  intends. 
And  so  we  march'd  on  to  the  grave; 

But,  when  we  c.  je  nigh. 

There  was  such  an  outcry, 
Good  Lord !  how  the  people  did  rave. 

There  was  gun-smith,  and  cutlets. 

And  founders,  and  suttlers, 
And  coach-makers  a  great  many ; 

There  were  coblers,  and  tinkers. 

Those  honest  ale  drinkers. 
And  shoe-maken  too  more  than  any. 

TWre  weie  some  of  att  trades^ 
Even  rogues,  thieves,  and  jades, 

•  8c«  the  ibrcfofaia  note. 
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All  iMWIInf  tnd  ydping  about  her ; 

Such  tlirawiiif  awmv  snot, 

DrifeU  piis,  tnd  what  not, 
Hiatf  iA  tkcirtf  I  wiih'4  mywlf  mit«  itr. 

Had  you  been  next, 

When  Matter  Spin-text 
B^n  to  hold  forth  to  the  people^ 

You'd  ha?e  swore  that  the  jar 

Had  been  louder  by  far 
Hun  that  'twixt  the  *^Change  and  Bow-steeple. 

And  then  for  the  sound, 

When  they  pat  her  i'  th'  grcmnd, 
What  mortal  was  able  to  bear  it  ? 

For  my  part,  I  confess, 

I  got  out  of  the  press. 
And  left  those,  that  lik'd  it,  to  hear  it. 

But  now,  to  conclude, 

I  think,  'twou'd  be  rude. 
Without  saying  something  o'th*  dame ; 

In  short,  we  shall  miss  her» 

But  yon  know  how  'tis,  sir, 
And  let  those  that  desenre't  have  the  blame. 


A  FULL  AND  TRUE  ACCOUNT* 

MOST  DREADFUL  AND  ASTONISHING  WRE 
WHICH  HAPPENED  AT  WHITEHALL, 

Aad  begm  is  CoL  StanleyH  Lodfings,  on  Taeiday  last,  aboat  Poor  of  ths 
Cloek  ID  tiM  Afternooii,  coatinuiog  with  great  Viol^noe  till  about  Mine  o'clock 
tbc  aext  Morning,  burning  down  and  consoming  Um  King*i  Cha^,  the 
Qnard-Chamber,  the  Long  Oallerj,  &e.  together  with  near  150  Hoeees.  An 
Aeooirat  also  bow  Mferal  Persoae  were  killed,  with  the  blowiag  op  tweaty 
Honaei^  he,  lieenied  acoordiog  to  Older..  London,  Printed  by  J.  Bradibrd 
in  Uttle  Britain,  1698.    Folio,  containing  two  Paget. 


MANY  and  various  have  been  the  relatlom  concerning  thii 
dreadful  and  surpritiDg  accident,  some  affirming  it  had  iti 
beginning  in  one  plaoe»  and  some  in  another,  and  yet  all  or  most 
of  them  remote  from  tmdi;  therefore,  for  satisfaction  of  all  soch 
who  desire  to  be  truly  informed  in  those  unhapiiy  and  amazing 
particukrsy  I  have  published  this  following  account,  riz, 

•  Vide  the  513th  article  hi  the  catelagae  of  pMttphleti  in  the  Hailelaa  Utartof. 
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On  Tuesday  last,  being  the  foortb  of  this  instant  January  ]698» 
betwixt  the  hours  of  three  and  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon^  a 
Dutch  woman  who  belonged  to  CoL  Stanley's  lodgings  (which  were 
near  adjoining  to  the  Earl  of  Portland's  house  at  Whitehall)  having 
sudden  occasion  to  dry  some  linnen  in  an  upper  room«  (for  expedi- 
tion sake)  lighted  a  good  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  carelesly  left 
the  linnen  hanging  round  about  it,  which  took  fire  in  her  absence 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  consumed  the  linnen,  but  bad 
seized  the  hangings,  wainscots,  beds,  and  what  not,  and  flamed 
and  smoaked  in  such  a  violent  manner,  that  it  put  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereabouts  -  into  consternation,  as  well  as  confusion,  not 
knowing  from  whence  it  proceeded,  insomuch  that  the  unhappy 
Dutch  woman  could  not  return ;  so  diat  in  an  instant  (as  it  were) 
the  merciless  and  devouring  flames  got  such  advantage,  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  great  endeavours  used  by  the  water  engines, 
numerous  assistance,  and  blowing  up  houses  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty,  it  still  increased  with  great  fury  and  violence  all 
night,  till  about  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  at  which  time 
it  was  extinguished,  after  it  had  burnt  down  and  consumed  (ac- 
cording to  modest  computation)  about  150  houses,  most  of  which 
were  the  lodgings  and  habitations  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 

Such  was  the  fury  and  violence  of  this  dreadful  and  dismal  con- 
flagration, that  its  flames  reduced  to  ashes  all  that  stood  in  its  way, 
from  the  Privy-Stairs  to  the  Banqueting-House,  and  from  the 
Privy-Garden  to  ScoUand-Yard  all  on  that  side,  except  the  earl  of 
Portland's  house,  and  the  Banqueting-House,  which  were  pre- 
served, though  much  damnified  and  shattered.  The  fire  proceeded 
close  to  the  gate  by  the  duke  of  Ormond's  lodgings,  before  it  could 
be  extinguidied.  The  most  remarkable  houses,  which  were  con- 
aumed  by  these  astonishing  flames,  are  the  Guard-Chamber^ 
Council-Chamber,  Secretarjr's  Office,  the  King's  Chapel,  the  Long 
Gallery  to  the  gate,  the  Queen's  Lodgings,  Duke  of  i)evonshire's, 
&c^  but  not  the  Earl  of  Portland's,  as  has  been  impudently  af- 
firmed in  a  late  scandalous  and  ridiculous  pamphlet.  The  daneer, 
done  by  this  fiery  disaster,  is  at  present  unaccountable,  consider- 
ing the  vast  riches  that  were  contained  among  those  noble  families ; 
therefore  consequently  their  loss  must  be  very  great,  and  might 
have  been  much  greater,  had  not  the  officers  of  the  ffuards  taken 
care  to  stop  the  numerous  crouds  fh>m  pressing  forward  into  houses 
where  goods  were  removing. 

It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  wer« 
killed,  but,  blessed  be  God,  upon  a  strict  enquiry,  I  cannot  learn 
that  above  twelve  persons  perished,  among  whom  were  two  grena* 
diers,  a  water-man,  and  a  painter ;  who  endeavouring  to  reach  out 
some  goods  at  a  window  while  the  house  was  on  fire,  a  piece  of 
iron  fell  upon  bis  head  and  beat  out  his  brains.  The  like  fiite  had  a 
gardener,  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  house :  yet  it  is  certain  many 
more  are  dangerously  wounded. 

The  Banqueting-House,  though  not  much  injured  by  the  fire, 
except  that  part  next,  Westminster,  yet  all  parta  of  that  renowned 
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ithI  ancient  building  are  so  niuch  shattered  and  disordered,  that  it 
little  resembles  what  it  was  the  day  before ;  as  are  also  most  houses 
thereabouts,  whose  inhabitants  were  under  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  particularly  the  duke  of  Ormond's  at  the  gate,  which  is  not 
only  cleared  of  all  its  rich  furniture,  but  of  all  hangings  whatsoever, 
that  coiild  possibly  be  got  out,  during  the  fnry  of  the  fire. 

To  conclude,  it  is  a  dismal  sight  to  behold  such  a  glorious,  fa- 
mous, and  much  renowned  palace,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish 
and  ashes,  which  the  day  before  might  justly  contend  with  any 
palace  in  the  world^  for  riches,  nobility,  honour,  and  grandeur. 

God  save  king  William. 

Kote,  There  is  a  scandalous,  lying,  and  ridiculous  pamphlet 
published,  which  asserts,  that  the  Earl  of  Portland's  and  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  houses  are  burnt;  which  is  notoriously  false,  they 
being  both  standing,  having  received  no  damage  by  the  fire ;  with 
many  other  impertinencies,  which  the  printer  is  ashamed  to  set  his 
name  to,  or  the  place  where  he  lives,  only  a  counterfeit  one  like  hii 
pamphlet 


A  LETTER  TO  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN*: 

SETTING  FORTH  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECAY 

AND  RUIN  OF  TRADE. 

To  which  is  annexed  a  List  of  the  Names  of  some  Gentlemen  who  were  Memhers 

<  of  the  hut  Parliament,  and  now  are  (or  lataly  were)  in  Publick  Employ- 

ments.    Loodon ;  printed  in  1698.    Qnarto,  containing  twenty-four  Pages. 


YOURS  I  received,  bearing  date  the  third  of  the  last  month,  by 
which  I  find  you  seem  to  be  much  afflicted  to  see  the  trade  of 
the  nation  ruined,  and  your  native  country  brought  into  so  great 
calamity  as  now  it  is;  and  desire  me  to  give  you  some  account,  if 
possible*  how,  and  by  what  means,  all  these  evils  have  been  brought 
upon  the  whole  kingdom?  Which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  I  can,  and,  in  order  to  it,  shall  relate  to  you  some 
publick  transactions  in  relation  to  the  late  war,  and  then  leave  you 
and  all  rationalmen  to  judge,  who  it  is  have  been  the  grand  in- 
struments of  bringing  all  these  evils  upon  us. 

For  the  situation  of  our  country  and  the  constitution  of  our 
goivemment,  we  have  always  been  esteemed  the  happiest  nation  in 
£urope:  and  no  people  in  the  universe  ever  eqjoyed  a  longer  series 
ot  peace  and  plenty  than  we  have  done.    Yet,  during  the  time  cf 

•  Tlds  the  9Wh  aitiele  in  the  catiaogae  of  pfunphletk 
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the  late  wtr,  we  htTe  seen  the  trade  of  the  natioa,  some  ag«i  t 
raiting,  almost  totally  ruined;  and  a  general  poverty  and  distreii 
brought  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  in  tne  feign  even  of  the 
best  of  princes. 

Trade  has  erer  been  the  universal  mistress  of  mankind,  courted 
and  caressed  by  all  civilized  nations^  many  bloody  wars  having 
been  carried  on  by  those  thai  have  been  rivals  for  her  (svour ;  for 
she  never  fails  to  bestow  invaluable  blessingt  upon  her  admirers^ 
being  always  attended  with  riches,  honour^  power,  and  all  other 
earthly  blessings. 

Those  nations  that  obtained  her  favour,  and  have  not  had  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  to  retain  her,  we  see  have  grown  weak  and 
de&piseable,  and  lain  exposed  a  prey  to  other  nations,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  present  case  of  Spain. 

Our  forefathers  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  her  favour,  which  they 
carefully  handed  down  to  us;  but  we,  like  unthrifty  and  undutiful 
children,  have  been  so  far  from  following  their  footsteps,  that  we 
have  beeni  as  appears  by  our  actions,  great  enemies  to  trade,  and 
used  all  manner  of  violence  to  make  her  fly  the  nation,  wherein 
she  had  long  cohabited  with  us,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  depart, 
till  our  continual  acts  of  violence  were  such  as  they  grew  insup- 
portable ;  so  that  she  has  now  taken  her  flight  into  the  neighbour* 
ing  nations,  viz.  Holland*  and  Ireland,  by  whom  she  is  highly 
caressed,  and  not  like  to  return  in  haste ;  and,  unless  she  do  re- 
turn, we  can  expect  no  other  than  to  be  a  miserable  people,  land 
itself  having  a  dependence  upon  trade,  and  rises  or  falls  as  that 
ebbs  or  flows. 

But»  before  we  can  expect  that,  it  is  necessary  to  be  known 
what  way  and  means  it  waa  we  took  to  make  her  desert  ua.  Unlesa 
we  do  so,  we  can  neter  expect  her  return ;  for  she  is  coy  and  nice, 
and  will  not  bear  the  least  affront,  but  cleave  to  those  who  treat  her 
best. 

The  first  ill  usage,  trade  appears  to  have  met  withal  from  us,  was 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  Ever  since,  all  manner  of 
persons,  things,  or  matters,  that  have  had  relation  to,  or  were 
interested  in  trade,  have  been  evil  treated  by  those  whose  imme- 
diate duty  it  was  to  have  encouraged  and  protected  them. 

It  is  well  known  our  ships  (umfer  God)  are  our  g^atest  security^ 
and  the  glory  of  our  isle,  and  the  sailors  our  myrmidons,  whom 
we  ought  to  cherish  as  the  apple  of  our  eye;  yet,  all  the  time  oC 
the  late  war,  Aey  were  most  narbarouily  treated,  even  aa  if  Ihey 
had  not  been  of  the  race  of  mankind,  but  a  sort  of  vermin  fit  to 
be  looted  out ;  for,  what  bv  their  evil  treatment  on  board  ship,  and 
frequent  turning  over  without  pay,  the  unjust  pricking  them  ruQ, 
and  being  harrassed  with  the  uncertainty  of  payments,  mafty  thou- 
sands of  these  poor  wretches  and  their  famiUea  kave  been  deslfoyed, 

*  The  Ihiteh  baving  mnmu,  licb  by  the  Uto  wv.  and  inprovad  UiemseWei  eiglit 
nft"Tiff:  Ui^  am  »  wJm  veaple,  mm,  anonf  UMmtdTcav  ftrlct  oteormt  cf  JDtac#f 


oarer  safeiiii(  any  to  grow  great  out  of  the  nuM  of  thie  pabli^ ;  at  lir  WllHam  Tern- 

»le  well  obBenret  in  '"  '  -  .-    - 

Ution  of  their  itate. 


51e  well  obBenret  in  hit  SMSMio* saAwhUk iailM  tniii onw of  tteaooriihiiig  Goa« 
I- 
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And  great  niimbert  amttnined  to  leave  their  native  country,  and 
betake  themselves  to  foreign  service,  or,  which  it  worse,  turn 
pyratet. 

This  evil  treatment  of  the  poor  sailors,  though  in  itself  highly 
wicked,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  government,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  trade  * ; 
for  it  appears,  there  were  articles  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers 
{the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  nation)  against  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  by  one  Mr.  Croafield,  in 
the  year  I694. 

Upon  which,  their  lordships  examined  divers  witnesses  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  were  very  zealous  in  the  matter;  but  it 
seems  the  articles  were  drawn  out  of  the  house,  by  the  00mm  ia- 
sioners  for  stating  the  pubhck  accounts,  who  never  proceeded  there- 
in, though  their  lordships  issued  out  two  successive  orders  for  them 
so  to  do ;  but  for  your  better  satisfaction,  and  that  posterity  may 
see  the  wickedness  of  the  ase,  I  here  give  you  a  true  copy  of  those 
articles,  and  which  are  as  tolloweth : 

Article  I.  That  the  present  commissionerB  for  sick  and  wounded 
seamen,  and  exchanging  prisoners  at  war  (depending  on  the  Ad- 
miralty) not  regarding  instructions,  or  the  good  of  the  government, 
have  committed  gross  enormities;  as  holding  or  conniving  at  an 
unlawful  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  wronging  both  the 
king  and  subject  in  their  accounts,  with  other  great  miHcarriages  : 
all  which  has  been,  about  a  year  since,  laid  in  writing,  before  the 
secretary  of  state,  by  one  Mr.  Baston,  and,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, examined  betore  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  And  it 
will  appear,  that  the  said  commission  has  been  very  injurious  to 
the  poor  sailors  in  particular,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  govern- 
ment in  general. 

Artie.  2.  That  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  commissioners  of 
the  navy  have  acted  contrary  to  the  publick  good,  by  countenanc- 
ing, supporting,  and  preferring  criminals ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
persecuting  the  discoverers,  and  turning  just  men  out  of  their 
offices. 

Artie.  3.  That  their  lordships  have  had  great  discoveries  laid 
before  them  of  embezzlements,  and  other  great  frauds  committed 
in  the  king's  yards,  attended  with  forgery  and  perjury. 

Artie.  4.  That  it  is  manifest,  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  have,  in  that  office,  advanced  themselves  from  salaries  of 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  to  vast  estates,  having  passed  great 

•  Tor  tiia  iret  five  yean  of  dw  war,  it  appearti  we  were  teldom  free  from  an  em- 
%aivo  npott  ■hlppina;  few  or  ao  akijps  were  allowed  to  sail,  tiU  tbey  got  protections 
or  permits,  to  Uie  great  elarge  of  the  merchants,  and  danuge  to  trade  in  general  j  m 
little  care  was  taken  to  protect  oar  shipping,  not  any  one  person  having  been  so  much 
•s  appointed  to  eaaaUae  sea  eornmaiulers  joamals,  aU  tae  timt  of  tlie  late  war ;  bat 
they  were  left  to  their  own  fenias,  to  aet  and  do  as  they  pleased :  and  thas.  by  the 
leras  of  the  Admiralty^,  aad  eoannisKionerB  of  the  navy*!  wise  conduct,  and  pnid«st 
laanagsment  of  aftiiia,  we  lost  above  a  haadred  ihipief  war,  with  vtay  biudnds of 
menhantmeo,  to  the  giMtlMaoar  of  ^" 
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frauds,  and  totally  discouraged  the  discovery  of  embeszled  stores, 
to  the  great  waste  of  the  publick  treasure. 

Artie.  5.  That  it  has  been  a  long  practice  in  the  navy,  to  make 
out  false  tickets  and  powers,  suspending  and  delaying  the  poor 
sailors  in  their  just  payments,  to  the  general  discouragement  of 
tbem,  and  starving  their  families. 

The  commissioners  of  the  post-office  appear  to  have  as  much 
contributed  towards  the  ruin  of  their  country,  as  any  persons 
living,  having  all  along  supported  their  officers  in  all  their  evil 
actions,  as  corresponding  with  known  Papists^  and  others  disaf- 
fected to  the  government,  stopping  the  king's  mail,  breaking  open 
persons  of  quality's  letters,  all  along  countenancing  and  supporting 
a  smuggling  trade,  by  bringing  in  the  mail,  and  otherways  vast 
quantities  of  Flanders  face  *,  &c.  Being  resolved,  it  seems,  to  make 
as  plentiful  an  harvest  as  they  could,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
Withal,  they  were  not  wanting  to  use  all  indirect  means  to  ruin 
such  of  their  officers,  or  others,  that  detected  the  crimes. 

All  these  matters  relating  to  the  foregoing  articles,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  post-office,  were  long  since  published  in  print,  by 
divers  hands,  wherein  a  more  large  and  ample  account  has  been 
given  of  them ;  and  they  were  dedicated  and  presented  to  our  late 
representatives  in  Parliament,  who  took  no  more  notice  thereof, 
than  if  these  things  had  been  acted  and  done  in  the  great  Mogul's 
country. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  laid  before  our  late  re- 
presentatives many  other  matters  of  the  greatest  importance : 

First,  in  reference  to  the  Toulon  squadron  getting  into  Brest :  it 
having  been  declared  by  the  house,  the  government  had  timely 
notice  given,  whereby  the  said  fleet  might  have  been  intercepted. 

Secondly,  in  relation  to  the  Mint,  it  did  appear  to  the  house,  the 
moneyers  in  the  Tower  had  committed  foul  crimes,  and  that  several 
dyes  bad  been  conveyed  away  for  coining  false  money  abroad. 

Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  disbanded  troopers,  that  served  in 
Ireland  and  Flanders,  who,  by  their  petition,  appear  to  have  been 
most  barbarously  treated,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  express  com- 
mands. 

Fourthly,  in  reference  to  the  evil  actions  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Victualling-office. 

Fifthly,  in  relation  to  the  twenty-seven  sail  of  victuallers  being 
taken  by  the  Dunkirkers ;  tlie  house  having  declared,  the  lords  <tf 
the  Admiralty  had  timely  notice  given  them,  whereby  they  might 
have  prevented  their  falling  into  the  enemies  hands. 

Hiese,  with  a  multitude  of  other  matters,  that  lay  before  the 

*  Iad«ed,  Uieae  gentlemen  have  idnce  been  very  Instnunentol  in  eaniing  a  late  act 
to  be  made,  the  better  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  foreign  bone4ace ;  at  likewUe  have 
been  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty»  and  conuniaaioners  of  the  navy,  in  procniing  an  act 
«o  prevent  the  embesslementf  and  stealing  his  mi(|eaiy's  naval  stores ;  and  therein 
they  have  done  wiaelyi  when  the  atecd  it  stolSDy  to  ahnt  the  stAblcHloor- 
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house,  were  dropped  by  our  late  representatives,  who  took  uo  man* 
ner  of  care  to  do  the  people  justice  :*  Indeed,  the  house  appeared 
▼ery  zealous  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Duncomb,  who,  as  they  al- 
ledged,  wronged  the  king,  of  about  three-hundred  and  sixty  pounds; 
by  the  false  endorsement  of  exchequer  bills  ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  plainly  appeared,  the  king  and  kingdom  had  been  wrong-^ 
ed,  by  means  of  the  treasury,  f  to  the  vdue  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  relation  to  exchequer  bills.  Yet,  all  tney  did, 
therein,  was  to  take  care  how  to  wash  them  white  ;  and,  whrle  the 
war  was  on  foot,  our  late  representatives  seemed  to  be  very  zealous 
for  an  act  to  be  made  against  the  buying  and  selling  of  employ- 
ments; but,  when  once  we  had  obtained  an  honourable  peace, 
they  soon  dropped  the  matter,  as  conceivinff  the  people  then  better 
able  to  bear  their  pack,}  than  they  were  before.  There  is  a  matter, 
wherein  it  appears,  the  king  has  been  wronged  several  thousand 
pounds,  that  was  designed  to  have  been  laid  before  the  late  House 
of  Commons ;  but  tTO  gentleman,  who  intended  to  have  done  it, 
was  dissuaded  from  doing  it,  by  a  member  of  the  house,  •  who 
plainly  told  him,  of  all  their  meinbers,  they  could  not  make  above 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  at  most,  in  the  whole  house, 
that  seemed  to  have  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation :  Say- 
ing, one  bad  one  employment,  another  another,  touch  one  and  touch 
all,  and  said  they  did  and  would  support  one  *  another  ;§  and  so  by 
all  means  advised  him  to  decline  it.  Now  1  conceive,  it  is  obvious, 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom,  the  trade  of  the  nation  has  been 
brought  to  so  low  an  ebb,  and  so  many  publtck  debts  contracted, 
by  the  consequence  of  which,  many  thousands  of  honest  industri- 
ous families,  in  London,  &c.  are  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  at  the 
same  time,  not  knowing  the  true  cause  from  whence  their  evils 
have  risen. .  These  things  are  very  harsh  to  flesh  and  blood,  when 
we  consider  how  all  our  calamity  appears  to  have  been  brought 
upon  us,  by  those  very  persons,  in  whose  hands  we  entrusted  our 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates. 

We  find  king  David  complained  he  could  not  do  the  justice  be 

*  Sad  it  Is  to  contider,  how  &11  complaints  of  abases  doo«  in  tha  goremment  hkre 
.  "been  stifled,  for  want  of  a  oommitiee  of  grievances  according  to  onr  ancient  law* 
and  castoms,  to  be  sitting,  daring  the  session  of  parliament,  to  hear  the  grierances  of 
the  people ;  whieti,  it  is  plain,  was  not  done  all  the  time  of  the  late  war. 

t  The  pablick  treasure,  in  all  ages  and  nations^  has  ever  been  accoanted  as  sacred 
as  the  King's  person ;  and  those  that  have  been  foand  to  parloin,  waste,  or  mi^pend 
the  same,  have  been  severely  chastised;  and  if  it  most  be  acknowledged,  a«  every' 
man  will  do,  who  is  not  a  professed  atheist,  we  are  obliged  by  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  that  holy  religion  we  profess,  to  do  all  soch  acts  as  teno  to  the  good  and  benefit 
of  mankind  in  general.  Woat  ground  of  fear  can  any  man  have,  tliat  lays  open  pah* 
lick  crimes,  in  order  to  their  being  examined  in  a  indicial  manner  I  Ana,  if  the  Jaw, 
which  favoars  and  ooantenances  the  act,  shall  not  be  able  to  protect  him,  lltUe  leason 
dan  any  man  have  to  flatter  himself  of  being  secure,  tbepubUck  peaceand  traoqaiUity 
afit  bemg  long  to  be  maintained  by  any  other  means,  than  a  dae  admlnistraUon  of 
justice. 

I  Vide  England's  Calamities  discovered,  sold  by  »—  Vox,  in  Westminister-hall, 
Ae. 

i  Those  gentlemen,  that  have  been  in  pablick  enpioymenti,  have  had  great  oppor' 
tnnity  to  execute  their  malice  against  them  that  detected  or  pnbliekly  laid  open  their 
crimes,  and  have  not  been  wanUng  to  use  aU  arts  and  means  whereby  to  bring  tliem  to 
roita ;  by  which  means,  several  honest  ingenaoos  gentlemen  have  died  thiongh  grief, 
and  many  others  through  gitef  iad  wftBt ;  tad  wk»  awj  «U  traly  be  s«id  to  have  died 
tngtyn  iw  their  sovntry. 
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would  hft?e  done,  th€  sons  ^  2^emah  were  too  strong  for  faioi ;  no 
wonder  theo.  if  we  see  our  prince*  onder  the  same  circunwtancet 
wbo  has  bad  so  many  sons  of  Zerviah  to  deal  withal,  who  were  sen- 
sible of  the  g^reat  interest,  they  and  their  firiends  had  in  the  several 
corporations,  and  how  tbey  were  able  thereby  to  support  one 
^another  in  whatever  they  should  actor  do,  and  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any,  even  the  king  himself,  to  call  them  to  an  account 
for  their  actions.  It  is  evident,  ours  is  a  mixed  government,  where- 
in the  people  have  a  luge  share ;  and  if  we  will  not  act  our  part, 
in  reference  to  the  cbusing  of  members  of  parliament,  great  pity  it 
is  we  should  erer  be  rdiered,  but  remain  as  we  are. 

By  this,  we  may  see  what  a  great  duty  there  lies  upon  all  gen- 
lemen  that  live  in,  or  near  any  corporation  and  the  principal  in- 
habitants thereof,  to  inform  the  meaner  sort  of  people  therein 
(who,  in  most  oxporations,  have  votes)  the  absolute  necessity  there 
is  of  chusing  gentlemen  of  good  estates  to  be  their  representative^ 
as  have  not  been  in  any  (or  long  since  declined)  pubUck  employ- 
ment, during  the  late  war,  there  being  no  other  means  possible, 
whereby  to  make  them  sensible  of  these  past  miscarriages,  or  we 
to  have  such  members,  as  will  be  able  to  rectify  them,  and  do  the 
king  and  kingdom  justice ;  f  publick  leaks  being  not  to  be  st<^ped 
by  the  hands  that  made  them. 

It  is  sufficient  to  make  any  Englishman  blush,  to  consider  how 
strenuously  our  forefathers  withstood  those  who  made  a  breach  of 
the  law,  and  how  indifferent  and  careless  we  appear  to  have  been 
therein,  ever  since  the  late  happy  rev<^tion,  not  at  all  considering, 
how  mankind  are  generally  more  liable,  and  in  greater  danger  of 
being  ruined  by  the  ialshood  and  treachery  of  friends,  than  open 
enemies ;  and  that  those  who  lay  the  foundation  of  great  estates, 
for  the  most  part,  raise  themselves  by  fraud,  <^presiiion,  and  in- 
justice. And  how  in  all  ages  they  that  were  in  publick  empknr- 
ments,  or  ambitious  of  honour  and  preferment,  likewise  generally 
have  been  found  too  ready  to  abuse  their  prince's  ear,  and  trampw 
the  laws  under  their  feet. 

We  may  see  bv  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  pastoral  letter,  burnt 
bT  the  common  hangman,  what  sycophants  these  sort  of  men  are» 
who  care  not  what  evils  they  bring  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  an 
they  may  but  advance  themselves ;  and  weede  commonly  are  apt  to 
grow  so  fast,  as  to  overtop  the  com. 

Thus,  sir,  have  I  given  you  a  short  relation  of  aneh  matters  of 
fact,  which  plainly  appear,  as  I  conceive,  to  have  been  the  true 
caus^,  all  the  blood  ana  treasure  spent  in  the  late  war,  for  want  of 
justice,  in  a  manner  has  been  lost,  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground. 

•  Whatever  Eaclidunan  duly  considers,  how  freat  and  gloriovs  (he  acUoAS  «f  Us 
matosty  have  bcoi,  and  <o  Wnai  hasard  he  exposed  his  royal  perwMi  for  our  sakes^ 
aod  die  great  thinas  he  has  done  for  as,  caaoot  bat  he  oioved  with  grief  and  anger,  Iv 
eee  how  anfoithfol.  In  his  ahsencc^  he  has  heen  «erved,  and  his  people  oypresoed. 

f  li  is  hoped  the  citiaens  of  Londoo  and  Westainaler,  who  correspond  with  all  paita 
c^the  hiagdosa,  wi&l  be  so  just  to  themselves,  their  king  and  eoontaj,  as  forthwith  t» 
send  this  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  to  the  several  coipoxations;  for  U  wlU  ha 
as  thsy  aaka  th«ir  choice,  vs  auiy  sondndc,  wc  thail  be  eUhsr  hsppy  or  mlMxshls* 
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Our  trade  being  in  great  measure  ruinedy  and  the  nation  miae- 
rably  plunged  in  debt,  and  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  new 
war,  about  the  succeflsioo  of  Spain,  in  which  (aocording  to  the 
preient  circumUance,  and  management  of  affairs)  we  jire  in  no 
condition  to  engage :  So,  you  may  see  the  fata)  consequence  that 
attends  the  actions  of  men,  when  they  leave  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  ffo  along  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  I  am,  Sir>  his  majesty's 
&ithful  subject,  a  true  lover  of  my  country,  and 

London,  July  Your  most  humble  servant, 

16, 1698. 

A  LUt  of  tkc  Gentlemen  xoko  were  Memkere  of  the  kui  ParUsment, 
and  now  are^  or  lately  were,  in  pnblkk  Empkyment  or  Trmt. 

A. 

Sir  Edward  Askew,  knt.  commissioner  of  the  priies»  for  Grimsby, 
UncolBshire. 

Sir  Matthew  Andrews,  knt  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
and  master  of  Trioity-house,  Shafton,  Dorsetshire. 

Matthew  Aylmer,  esq.  a  flag  officer  in  the  fleet,  Dover,  Cinque- 
Port. 

B. 

The  bonourablo  Peragrine  Bertie,  vioe*diambeiiaio,  Boatoo,  Lm- 
Goloshire* 

The  honourable  Hugh  Boscawen,  governor  of  St.  Maw's  castle, 
&c.  county  of  Cornwall. 

WiDiam  Blaithwait,  esq.  secretary  of  war,  one  of  the  council  of 
trade,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  Bath,  Somersetshire. 

Nathaniel  Bond,  the  king's  serjeanl  at  law,  Doichester. 

William  Bridges,  «sq.  secretary  to  the  cooaaisaioiien  for  paper 
and  parchment,  Liacard,  Cornwall.  ^^ 

JohBBarraird,esq.  governor  of  Hontcai^,  Lymingtoi^  Soatt- 
ampton. 

John  BorvingtoQ,  eaq.  csMmiswuBcr  of  the  vktuattiag,  Ouk- 
hamptoo,  Devonshire. 

Thomas  BloMd,  eaq.  raeeiver-gencnl  of  the  OBCke  for  the  comity 
of  Norfolk,  Norwich. 

The  hrnKvuraMe  George  Booth,  esq.  kto  commiMioner  of  the 
customs,  Bosiney,  Cornwall. 

Thehonomrable  Charles  Bcrti^  eaq.  tfcuimcr  of  the  office  of  the 
ordnance,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

C 

The  right  honmrahle  lord  Conngsby,  Uitek>idjwrticwof  Ircland, 
Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

John  Coiiyersy  esq.  one  of  his  m^esty^a  coasica  at  lasr,  Baet- 
Grimstead,  Sussex. 

Sir  Bohcn  Clayton^  imt,  kle  ow  of  Aa  cammissioBciv  of  the 
customs,  London. 
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, .  ^   Edward  Clark,  esq.  comtnissioner  of  the  excise,  Tauntob,  Somer" 
setsbire. 

The  honourable  John  lord  Cuts,  baron  Gouram,  governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight,  and  colonel  of  foot,  Cambridgeshire. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton,  knt.  post-master^general,  Newport,   isle  of 
Wight. 

William  Culliford,  esq.  surveyor-general  of  bis  majesty'fr  customs, 
Corfe-castle,  Dorsetshire. 

William  Coward,  esq.  king's  serjeant  at  law.  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire. 

William  Cowper,  esq.  king's  council,  Hertford. 

D. 
Edward  Dummer,  esq.  surveyor  of  the  navy,  Arundel,  Sussex. 
Thomas  Done,  esq.  auditor  of  the  imprest  of  the  exchequer. 
Thomas  Dore,  esq.  lieutenant^colonel  to  col.  Gibson's  regiment, 
Lymington,  Southampton. 

Sir  Robert  Dashwood,  knt.  and  bart.  commissioner  of  the  excise, 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  late  a  flag  officer  in  the  fleet.  Great  Bedwin, 
WUts. 

K 
Sir  Stephen  Evans,  knt.  commissioner  of  the  excise,  and  commis- 
sioner for  wine  licenses,  Bridgeport,  Dorsetshire. 

Thomas  Earle,  esq.  major-general  of  the  army,  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  colonel  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  Warham^  Dorset- 
shire. 

F. 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  knt.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Westminster. 
Sir  Thomas  Felton,  bart  master  of  his  mi^jesty's  houshold.  Or- 
ford,  Sufiblk. 

Sir  William  Forrester,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  green- 
cloth,  Northumberland. 

William  Farrer,  esq.  one  of  the  king's  council,  Bedford. 
The  right  honourable  viscount  Fitzharding,  a  teller  in  the  ex- 
chequer, Windsor,  Berkshire. 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  bart.  post-master-general,  Heydon,  York- 
shire. 

Tlie  right  honourable  lord  Fairfax,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, York. 
Charles  Fox,  esq.  paymaster  to  the  army^  Cricklade,  Wiltshire. 

G. 
Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance.  Burrow- 
bridge,  Yorkshire. 
John  Gauntlet,  esq.  clerk  of  the  sigpaet,  Wilton,  Wilts. 
Charles  Godolphin,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  Helstoo^ 

Cornwall. 

Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  late  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  Tiver- 
ton, Devonshire. 

Francia  Gardner,  esq.  an  employ  in  the  mint  at  Norwich,  Nor- 
wich. 
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The  honourable  Ralph  Grey,  esq.  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  Ber- 
wick, 

Sir  Bevil  Granvil,  governor  of  Pendennis  castle,  and  colonel  of 
foot,  Fowey,  Cornwall. 

John  Gibson,  esq.  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  deputy-ge* 
yemor  of  Portsmouth,  Portsmouth. 

H. 

The  honourable  sir  Robert  Howard,  knt.  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
Castlerising,  Norfolk. 

Henry  Haveningham,  heutenant  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  Dan- 
wicb,  SuiTolk. 

Robert  Henley,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  Lime-regis, 
Dorsetshire. 

Thomas   Howard,  esq.  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,    Bleching, 
Surrey. 

Sir  Joseph  Heme,  patentee  for  copper  .  halfpence,   and  trustee 
for  circulating  exchequer-bills,  Dartmouth,  Devonshire. 
Sir  John  Hawles,  knt.  sollicitor-general,  Wilton,  Wiluhire. 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  hart,  commissioner  of  the  customs,  county  of 
Norfolk. 

James  Herbert,  esq.  treasurer  of  the  prize-office,  Ailesbury, 
Bucks. 

Simon  Harcourt,  esq.  secondary  in  the  crown-office,  Abingdon, 
Berkshire. 

L 
Sir  Henry  Johnson,  knt.  a  great  builder  of  ships  for  the  king  by 
contract,  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 

Sir  Jonathan  Jennings,  commissioner  of  the  prize-office,  Rippon, 
Yorkshire. 

K. 
James  Kendal,  esq.  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Port-Pigham,  alias 
West  Loe,  Cornwall. 

John  Knight,  esq.  late  auditor  of  the  first  fruits,  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire. 

L. 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  hart,  lord  of  the  treasury,  New-Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. 

James  Lowther,  esq.  clerk  of  the  stores  of  the  tower,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland. 

William  Lownds,  esq.  secretary  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Sea- 
ford,  a  Cinque-Port 

Sir  John  Lowther,  hart,  for  many  years  past  lord  of  the  admiralty^ 
Cumberland. 

M. 
Charles  Montafirue,  esq.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  under- 
treasurer  of  the  same,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  &c.  West- 
minster. * 

Sir  Thomas  Mompesson,  knt  one  of  the  commissioners  of  th« 

«rivy-seal,  \^  the  absence  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  New  Saram, 
^ilts. 
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John  Methuio,  esq.  lerd  chancellor  of  Irelandy  Devizes,  Wilts* 

Christopher  Montague,  esq*  commissioner  for  paper  and  parch^ 
menty  Northampton. 

Sir  Charles  Musgrave,  bart.  master  of  the  robes  to  the  quee* 
dowagert  Appkby,  Westmoreland. 

N. 

Thomas  Neale,  esq.  master  of  the  mint,  and  groom-porter,  Lurge- 
shaH,  WilU. 

O. 

Foot  OnsloWi  esq.  commissioner  of  the  excise,  Guildford,  Surry. 

Charles  Osbourn,  esq.  lieutenant-governor  of  Hull,  Hull»  York- 
shire. 

P. 

Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  master  in  chancery.  Old  Sarum,  Wilts. 

Thomas  Pelham,  esq.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Lewis,  Sussex. 

The  honourable  Henry  Priestmai^  esq.    lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Shoreham,  Suraex. 

Thomas  Papillon,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  victualling,  London. 

R. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Edward  Russel,    treasurer  of    the 
chamber,  county  of  Bedford. 

Sir  Robert  Rich,  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Dunwich,  Suffolk. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Robert  Russel,  cleik  of  the  pipe,  Ta- 
vistock, Devonshire. 

The  right  honourable  Richard  lord  Ranelagh,  pay-master-gene- 
lal  to  the  army,  and  governor  of  Chelsea-College,  Chichester,  Sus- 


S. 

The  right  honourable  John  Smith,  esq.  lord  of  the  treasury, 
Andover,  Southampton. 

George  Sayer,  esq.  lieutenant  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  Can- 
terbury. 

Sir  Cloudsly  Shovel,  admiral  of  the  blue,  commissioner  of  the 
navy,  and  colonel  of  a  marine  regiment,  Rochester,  Kent. 

James  Slone,esq.  secretary  to  the  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  Thetford^ 
Norfolk. 

The  honourable  James  Stanley,  esq.  groom  of  the  king's  bed* 
chamber,  secretary  to  the  houshold*  aod  colonel  of  foot,  county  of 
Lancaster. 

T. 

Sir  William  Trumball,  knt.  late  principal  secretary  of  state.  Ox* 
ford  University. 

Sir  Thomas  Tievor,  knt.  attorney-general,  Plimpton,  Devonshire. 

John  Taylor,  esq.  book-keeper  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
usher  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer.  Sandwich,  Kent. 

Charles  Trelawney,  esq.  a  major-general  in  the  army,  wd  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  East-Low,  Cornwall. 

Henry  Trelawney,  esq.  a  colonel  in  the  army,  J&ist-Low,  Com- 
wall. 

Jotq;>h  Thurbame,  esq.  king's  seijeant  at  law.  Sandwich,  KWt^ 
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U. 

The  right  honourable  J.  Vernon,  esq.  principal  secretary  of  state, 
t'enryn^  Cornwall. 

W. 

Sir  Joseph  WilliamsoD,  keeper  of  the  records  of  state,  Rochester, 
Kent. 

Sir  William  Wogan,  one  of  the  king's  seijeants  at  law,  Hayer« 
ford- West,  Wales. 

Richard  WooUiston,  esq.   receiver-general  for  the  county  of 
Hertford,  Whitchurch,  Southampton. 

The  honourable  Good  Wharton,  esq.    lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 

Edmund  Webb,  esq.  gentleman-usher  to  the  prince  of  Denmarl^ 
Cricklade,  Wilu,  &c. 


AN  ESSAY 

TOWAUW  CAllTIVO   CM  TBI 

PRESENT  WAR  AGAINST  FRANCE, 

AND  OTHER    PUBLICK   OCCASIONS. 

At  also,  for  paying  off  all  Debts  contracted  in  the  same,  or  otherwise.  And  new 
coining  of  all  our  Monies,  without  Gbxr^,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  Honour, 
Strength,  and  Wealth  of  the  Nation.  Humbly  proposed  for  the  Parliament's  Con- 
sideration, and  submitted  to  their  great  Wisdom,  and  Loye  to  their  Country,  fcc 
OctaTO,  containing  thirty-two  Pages.    To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  MS. 


Sect  I. 

ABOUT  three  years  since,  I  humbly  proposed,  nmong  oAcb 
things,  the  new  coining  of  all  our  monies,  and  gar e  these  rea- 
sons for  it,  Tiz. 

1.  They  were  generally  so  bad,  as  to  be  refiised  abroad ;  and  so 
were  unserviceable  in  other  countries. 

2.  The  sufiering  them  to  pass  gave  advantage  to  the  further  clip- 
ping them,  as  is  manifest  in  our  sad  experience,  for  they  are  now 
much  worse;  and  so  unserviceable  at  home. 

3.  It  was  reproachful  to  us,  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass ;  and, 
therefine,  worthy  consideration  and  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  it. 

4.  It  was  no  otherwise  to  be  prevented  or  reformed,  than  by  new 
coining  all ;  and  then  prohibiting  the  passing  ci  any  clipped  money 
fron.  and  after  a  certain  day  to  be  limited,  undor  the  penalty  of 
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aeizure  and  sequestrationv  in  whose  hands  soever  the  same  should  af- 
terwards be  found. 

Sect.  II. 

Since  which,  and,  as  the  natural  consequence  thereof,  the  value  of 
our  gold  coin  hath  been  inhansed  to  about  half  as  much  more  as  the 
same  was  coined  at ;  the  inconveniences  and  damages  whereof  to  the 
nation  and  trade  thereof  are,  and  will  be,  at  least,  as  great  as  the 
clipping  of  the  silver,  and,  if  not  timely  prevented,  will  utterly  ruin 
us  in  our  trade;  and,  the  longer  this  is  sufirred,  the  firmer  will  the 
disadvantae;es  be  fixed,  till  the  root  of  all  our  commerce  becomes 
worm*eaten  and  cankered,  and  we  lose  the  sweet  fruk  thereof  for 
ever. 

Sect.  III. 

In  short,  the  whole  nation  is  almost  destitute  of  monies,  not  only 
for  the  carrying  on  the  waf,  in,  or  by  any  ordinary  course  of  proce- 
dure, but  for  our  home  markets ;  and  taken  off  from  trade  abroad,  as 
by  means  hereof,  so,  partly  by  their  losses  at  sea,  partly  by  the  more 
advantageous  proposals  for  lending  or  layine  out  their  monies  on  the 
lotteries,  and  other  ways  and  means  found  out,  and  pitched  upon, 
by  the  late  parliament,  for  carrying  on  the  war:  and,  lastlv,  by  the 
high  exchange  of  monies  abroad  for  commodities  imported  hither, 
and  paying  our  forces  there,  who  must,  otherwise,  have  had  more  of 
our  monies  sent  hence  to  our  further  streightening. 

1$  there  any  remedtf  f  vh. 

Q.  First,  How  shall  the  Rilver  be  new  coined,  so  as  to  become  » 
due  measure  and  standard  for  traffick? 

Q.   Secondly,  How  shall  our  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined  value? 

Q.  Thirdly,  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  thereby? 

Q.  Fourthly,  How  shall  the  trade  be  recovered,  so  as  to  preserve 
our  coins,  and  augment  bullion  I 

To  the  first,  viz.  How  shall  the  silver  be  new  coined?  &c. 

Sect.  IV. 

I  humbly  proposed,  that  all  the  clipped  monies  might  be  called 
in  by  a  certain  day  to  be  limited ;  that  the  value  in  weight  might  be 
delivered  out  again  new-coined  ;  and  that  the  damage  accruing,  as 
well  to  the  publick  as  the  private  persons  concerned,  by  the  new 
coinage  thereof,  might  be  made  good  to  both,  by  issuing  so  many 
bills  of  credit,  made  current  by  act  of  parliament,  as  would  counter- 
vail the  same,  so  as  there  should  be  no  lessening  of  the  nation's 
ttodc,  and  would  cost  nothing :  and,  to  facilitate  this,  that  all  unne- 
cessary silver  plate  (especially  in  taverns,  inns  ale-houses,  and  vic« 
taalltng*hoase»)  might  be  prohibited,  called  in,  coined^  and  dehvered 
cut  immediately  to  such  as  should  bring  in  the  samCi  at  five  si '"' 
dad  three  pence  per  ounce,  deducting  the  coinage. 
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To  the  secondi  viz.  How  shall  the  gold  be  redaced  to  its  coined 

value? 

Sect.  V. 

I  bambly  propoee^  that  all  coined  gold  may  be  likewise  called  in 
by  a  certain  day,  and  each  piece  punched,  and  delivered  back  again 
to  the  owner>  thenceforth  to  pass  but  at  twenty  shillinn  each  guinea, 
&c.  and  that  like  bills  of  credit  may  be  also  delivered  to  the  parties 
concerned  for  ten  shillings-  more  upon  each  guinea ;  and  so  propor* 
tionably  for  other  pieces  of  gold,  &c.  And  thus  both  silver  and 
gold  become  reduced  to  their  coined  values,  without  prejudice,  loss, 
or  damage,  either  to  the  parties  concerned,  or  to  the  publick  stock 
of  the  nation :  nobody  is  injured,  but  all  greatly  obliged  iu  thankful- 
ness  and  loyalty  to  the  king  for  recommending  the  care  thereof,  and 
to  the  parliament  for  their  enacting  the  same :  for  thus  our  home- 
markets  and  manufactures  will  be  supplied  and  carried  on,  in  fu- 
ture, to  general  satisfaction.  And,  for  preventing  as  much  as  may 
be  this  additional  charge  upon  guineas,  I  humbly  propose  care  may 
be  taken,  that,  from  henceforth,  no  guineas  may  be  coined  till  this 
work  be  over ;  and,  afterwards,  only  such  as  shall  be  distinguished 
from  those  already  coined,  by  some  special  mark  in  the  stamp  there- 
of, to  be  passed  at  twenty  shillings,  and  no  more:  which  is,  also,  the 
reason  of  propounding  that  all  guineas  already  coined  may  be  pun- 
ched, viz.  that  they  may  not  be  twice  allowed  for. 

To  the  third,  viz.  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  diereby  ? 

Sect.  VI. 

I  formerly  proposed,  1.    That  whatsoever  taxes  or  assessments 
should  be  thought  fit  and  necessary  to  be  raised  or  levied  for  carry- 
ing on  the  present  war,  and  other  publick  charges  of  the  nation, 
whether  by  or  upon  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  poll-monies, 
or  personal  estates,  might  be  paid  by  the  parties  so  assessed,  quar- 
terly, a»  had  been  done  before,  in  ready  monies,  or  silver  plate,  at 
five  shillings  and  three-pence  per  ounce.    This  I  argued  to  be  ne- 
cessary upon  several  acix>unts :  I.  To  assist  and  facilitate  the  coinage 
proposed.     And,  2.  For  pay  of  our  forces  abroad;  tho',  possibly, 
not  needful  to  be  all  sent  over  in  specie,  but  partly  remittea  by  bills 
of  exchange  charged  by  merchants,  &c.  and  partly  supplied  by  the 
products,  manufactures,  and  provbions  that  may  be  sent  from  Eng- 
knd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (by  which  I  mean,  not  only  of  such 
things  as  are  needful  for  the  soldiers,  or  them  only,  but  of^others  to 
be  transported  to  our  confederate  countries,  at  merchantable  rates, 
iastead  of  monies ;  out  of  the  proceed  whereof,  the  soldiers  may  be 
paid  in  the  respective  monies  orcoins  of  such  countries)  which  would 
be  a  means  to  keep  much  of  our  monies  amongst  us,  and  aflbrd  em- 
ployment to  our  own  manufacturers  at  home  in  Uiisdead  time  <^  trade, 
and  keep  them  in  peace. 
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Sect.  VII. 

2.  I  also  proposed^  that  every  person  so  assessed,  who 'should  to- 
luDtarily  advance  and  pay  in  one  fall  year's  tax  at  one  intire  pay- 
mentf  to  the  parish,  or  county-coUector,  or  receiver,  withia  one 
month  after  demand  made  of  the  first  quarterly  payment,  might,  in 
lieu  thereof,  have  like  bill  or  bills  of  credit  delivered  him,  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  his  said  full  sum  paid,  and  so  be  out  nothing.    And» 

Sect.  VIII. 

That,  in  case  the  party  taxed  should  not  comply  therewith,  if  any 
other  person  should,  within  one  month  after  that,  pay  in  the  said 
whole  year's  tax,  and  should  declare  his  willingness  to  accept  hit 
repayment  thereof  quarterly  from  such  taxed  party's  self,  or  from 
the  said  collector  or  receiver,  when  it  shall  grow  due,  or  be  received* 
he  might,  in  like  manner,  receive  also  half  the  value  thereof  in  like 
bills  of  credit  for  his  encouragement  so  to  do. 

Sect.  IX. 

3.  That  the  like  method,  rules,  and  advantages  might  be  allowed, 
in  case  the  parliament  shall  annually  repeat  and  pass  acts  for  thai 
purpose,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  on 
thereof,  and  not  otherwise, 

isecta  J\.» 

4.  That,  in  case  the  sums  appointed  to  be  assessed,  taxed,  and  le- 
vied, &c.  shall  not  amount  to  the  respective  values  or  sums,  at  which, 
they  shall  be  declared  by  the  parliament  to  be  computed  or  esti- 
mated (as  for  example,  if  four  shillings  per  pound,  or  whatever 
other  proportion,  chargeable  on  lands,  shall  be  so  computed  and 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  two  millions,  which,  were  it  duly  taxed, 
DO  d<5ubt,  it  would  raise;  and,  upon  the  taxing  and  levying  thereof, 
it  shall  appear  to  amount  to  no  more  than  one  million  and  a  half, 
&c  )  whosoever  shall  voluntarily  advance  and  pay  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  or  plate,  as  aforesaid,  towards  the  making  up  the  same, 
might,  for  every  hundred  pounds  sterling  so  paid  by  him,  receive, 
and  have  like  bills  of  credit,  delivered  him  to  tne  value  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds;  and  so  proportionably,  for  ai\y  lesser  or  greater 
sum,  that  shall  be  so  paid  in  and  received  on  that  account.  On 
which  terms,  no  doubt,  but  such  sums,  as  the  parliament  shall  think 
fit  to  raise,  for  carrying  on  the  war  from  year  to  year,  may,  and  will 
be  raised  in  money,  for  that  service ;  as  long  as  there  shall  be  so 
much  money  in  trade,  or  hoarded  up  in  the  nation,  to  be  had :  which 
is  our  present  consideration  and  care.  And,  further  than  that,  is  to 
be  over  fore-sighted  in  the  present  crisis.    Aiid, 

If  any  object,  this  will  refiect  on  and  lower  the  reputation  of  our 
nation  abroad;  as  if  we  were  reduced  to  so  sinking  a  condition,  at 
not  to  have  money  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war:  And  thence,  that 
we  cannot  hold  out,  to  the  length  of  the  French  king,  &g. 
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Sect.  XI. 

I  answer,  first.  Such,  as  so  think,  will  but  deceive  themselves ;  and, 
if  they  be  our  enemies,  be  necessitated  to  take  new  measures,  for 
(which  they  might  have  observed  before)  the  king  will  certainly  be 
supplied  by  this  means,  with  ready  monies,  as  much  as  be  shall  need^ 
each  year,  and  that,  in  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  no  other  way 
whatsoever,  for  carrying  on  the  war.  For  these  advantages  will 
bring  out  all  the  hoarded  best  money,  which  any  have  culled  and 
laid  by  against  a  more  cloudy  day  :  if  means  be  used  for  promoting 
trade,  as  is  herein  after  proposed ;  otherwise,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
conceal  our  poverty.  AU  the  world  will  see  it,  whatever  taxes  shall 
be  laid  on  the  nation,  cannot  otherwise  be  paid :  so  that,  if  our  de- 
pendence should  be  thereon,  they  must  and  will  fail,  for  want  of  a 
money-stock  to  pay  them :  But, 

Sect.  XIJ. 

Secondly^  It  is  well  known,  that  all  nations  and  persons  improve 
their  credit,  some  banks  of  credit,  as  w^ll  as  monies,  for  carrying 
on  their  respective  trades,  and  occasions,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
without  the  least  reflexion  of  dishonoiiir ;  and  they  grow  rich  there- 
by (to  which  many  of  our  wealthiest  men  in  this  city  and  kingdom 
must  sub^ribe,  who  began  with  little  of  their  own)  and  much  more 
may  these  nations.     For, 

Sect^  XIII. 

Thirdly,  his  majesty  and  parliament,  designing  vast  improve- 
ments, both  of  wealth  and  power,  for  these  nations,  by  their  own 
products  and  manufactures,  which  may  be  as  well  done  by  bills 
amongst  ourselves,  as  by  ready  monies,  beyond  whatever  was  in 
prospect,  attempt,  or  attainment  heretofore,  by.us,  or  any  nation 
under  heaven,  by  all  their  or  our  ready  monies;  by  this  medium  of 
bills  of  credit,  added  to  our  money-stock,  for  the  inlargement  and 
increase  thereof,  to  what  proportion  they  please,  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  same,  pari  paau,  with  this  expensive  war :  And  there- 
by become  more  formidable  to  our  enemies.    And,  the  rather. 

Sect.  XIV. 

For  that  no  other  nation  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with,  or  go  to 
the  length  of  these  kingdoms,  nor  to  imiute  in  considerably,  in 
these  undertakings ;  by  reason  of  oar  products  and  manufactures, 
to  so  great  excess  of  theirs,  itc.  which  must  of  necessity  bring  in 
great  plenty  of  gold  and  silver.  Nor  will  they  be  able  to  hinder 
our  free  trading,  during  the  lasting  and  continuance  of  this  war,  if 
we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves :  And,  consequently,  in  an  ordi- 
nary coarse  of  Providence,  we  shall  find  our  enemies  disposed,  or 
necessitated,  to  seek  our  peace  and  friendship,  when  they  shall  find 
us  dispoaing  oorselves  into  such  a  flourishing  condition.  Which 
brings  on  the  consideration  of  the  ways  and  meanf,  next  to  be 
treated  of,  viz.  under 
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The  fourth  question,  viz.  How  shall  our  trade  be  recoyered,  so  at 
to  presenre  our  coin,  and  augment  bullion  ?  &c. 

Sect.  xLV» 

I  answer,  first,  by  the  parliament's  owning  and  encouraging  the 
royal  fishery  company  and  trade,  to  the  increase  of  one,  two,  or 
three  millions  per  annum,  export  of  that  sea  product :  Which, 
added  to  our  other  products  and  manufactures,  and  they  also  im- 
proved and  multiplied  as  aforesaid,  must  necessarily  produce  and 
bring  in  great  wealth  of  all  kinds :  And  particularly,  plenty  of 
monies,  for  its  balance,  from  the  masters  of  it  in  all  countries,  &c. 
For,  the  situation  of  these  islands,  being  such  as  may  justly  chal- 
lenge to  be  the  emporium  or  mart  of  all  trade,  beyond  all  others 
put  together,  and  furnished  thereby,  at  all  times,  with  magazines 
and  stores  of  all  sorts,  for  war  and  peace,  for  ourselves  and  all  our 
neighbours,  must  needs  be  attended  with  this  success  (our  ports 
being  made  firee  for  tbeir  importation  and  exportation  after  a  time 
to  be  Umiied.)  And  we  shall  not  need  to  fear  the  vent  of  such 
•surplusage  of  imports^  as  we  shall  not  use,  even  for  ready  monies 
of  all  countries,  who  shall  need  them :  Nor  shall  we  have  any 
occasion  to  send  out  our  monies,  to  fetch  in  like  proportions 
yearly. 

Sect.  XVI. 

Secondly,  by  taking  care,  that  guards  and  convoys  be  always  in 
a  readiness  to  attend,  as  well  our  fishing-trade,  as  our  foreign  ex- 
ports and  imports.  To  which  purpose,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  as 
necessary  hereunto,  that  a  select  number  of  ships  of  war  be  set 
apart  for  that  sole  use,  and  be  under  such  conduct  and  command- 
ers, as  may  be  accountable  for  their  miscarriage,  by  the  neglect  of 
their  duty  therein.  The  raising,  charge,  and  paying  of  which 
ships  may  be  borne,  and  provid^  for,  by  the  bills  of  credit  afore- 
mentioned, which  will  cost  the  nation  nothing.  And  this  may  be 
called,  in  way  of  distinction,  the '  Trading  admiralty,  or  fleet  volant 
for  trade ;'  as  the  other  is  the  navy  royal.  It  may  also  be  done  by 
commissions  from  his  majesty,  and  be  but  temporary,  viz.  whilst  his 
m^esty,  being  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  cannot  so  well,  or  season- 
ably, attend  Uie  particular  consideration  of  such  things,  as  may 
'  encourage  and  enlarge  so  great  trade  of  these  nations,  or  addresses 
cannot  be  made  to  him  in  order  thereunto. 

If  it  be  said,  this  seems  to  lay  the  whole  foundation  of  our  trade 
and  commerce,  on  bills  of  credit,  which  have  neither  intrinsick 
value,  nor  fund. 

Sect.  XVIL 

Admitting  that,  yet,  I.  If  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  these  bills  in 
our  counting-houses,  pocket-books,  or  letter-cases,  uncounterfeit- 
able,  made  current,  as  monies,  by  act  of  pariiament,  which  will 
answer  all  our  occasions  at  home,  as  well  as  monies  in  specie ;  woA 
particularly  may  as  well  be  disposed  forth  at  interest  on  bonds^  aa 
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ready  money  in  bags :  And,  consequently,  we  become  as  ricb  in 
these,  for  all  uses,  to  which  we  would  employ  monies,  as  now  we 
are;  yea,  and  much  more:  Where,  then,  hes  the  force  of  this 
objection  ?    For, 

Sect.  xvm. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but,  that  if  we  were  twenty  times  as 
rich,  in  that  which  will  effectually  carry  on  trade  ana  manufac- 
tures, pay  debts,  purchase  lands,  and  manage  our  markets* 
amongst  ourselves,  as  now  we  are»  or  ever  were,  we  shall  be  able 
thereby  to  multiply  and  export  our  manufactures  proportionably ; 
and  carry  on  our  fishing-trade  (the  richest  golden  mine,  in  the  ex- 
perience  of  our  neighbours  ;  so  called  by  them,  for  that  it  infalli- 
bly brings  them  gold  in)  to  far  greater  value,  from  the  greatest 
masters  of  it,  than  our  necessary  imports  of  commodities  from 
other  countries  need  to  be,  for  our  home  expence :  And  what  is 
imported  more,  may  be  easily  shipped  off  to  other  countries  ;  as  is 
afore-mentioned.    As  for  example : 

Sect  XIX. 

3.  If  we  were  wont  to  export  cloths,  stuffi,  lead,  tin,  iron,  mo- 
nies, bullion,  &c.  to  the  value  of  two  millions  yearly ;  and,  by  the 
fish  we  may  take,  to  export  one,  two,  6r  three  millions  more, 
without  any  monies,  &c.  The  product  and  balance  thereof  must 
be  answered  to  us,  in  other  goods  from  other  countries ;  or  remit- 
ted or  brought  to  us  in  bullion,  or  ready  monies,  as  it  has  with  our 
neighbours,  to  above  five  millions,  per  annum,  on  that  account,  or 
it  must  remain  in  our  factors  hands  abroad,  for  supply  of  our  fo- 
reigpn  occasions :  So  our  riches  will  increase,  proportionabhr,  as 
the  export  can  be  increased,  whether  of  our  own  products  and  ma- 
nufactures, or  other  importations ;  for  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  transporting  our  monies  for  goods :  And  it  is  undeniable,  that 
whatsoever  means  may  be  suggested,  for  furnishing  and  keeping 
of  monies  amongst  us,  must  be  fruitless :  For  there  wiU  abide  no 
more  with  us,  than  such  proportion,  as  the  super-balance  of  our 
exports  shall  amount  unto,  let  what  value  will  be  set  on  our  mo- 
nies, above  the  current  price  thereof,  here,  and  in  other  countries, 
with  whom  we  deal. 

Siect*  A,Jx» 

4.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  bills  are  judged  so  necessary* 
whether  of  intrinsick  value,  or  not,  as  that,  without  them,  these 
kingdoms  cannot  otherwise  subsit,  or  pay  taxes  much  longer. 
And  they  are  become  so  useful  and  eligible  already,  as  that  most 
men  desire  them,  rather  than  our  present  monies.  Upon  which 
presumption,  since  the  erecting  the  bank  of  England,  banks  of 
credit  are  multiplied  upon  men  s  voluntary  undertakings,  on  vari- 
ous principles  or  funds,  methods  and  pretensions,  also  uses  and 
ends ;  most  of  them  for  the  private  advantages  thereof  to  the  un- 
dertakers, and  without  any  rrference  or  regard  to  the  supporting 
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the  parliamentary  fundu  and  credit  given  by  them,  or  having  the 
least  respect  to  the  present  exigrencies  of  the  publicity  or  how  they 
shall  be  provided  for  next  year.  By  which  means,  nevertheless, 
the  monies  we  have  are,  for  the  present,  eeked  out  for  our  neces- 
sary occaaions  ;  and  both  our  markets  at  home,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change from  abroad,  have  been  supplied  .  and  answered.  And, 
if  so. 

Sect.  XXL 

Whv  may  not  such  bills  of  credit,  as  are  proposed,  be  made  car- 
rent,  for  the  service  of  the  publick,  by  act  of  parliament,  and  re- 
gulated or  kept  within  bounds  by  law,  for  carr}  ing  on  this  neces- 
sary war,  wherein  the  king  has  been  engaged  by  parliament  ? 
Farticalarly,  why  may  noi  his  majesty  be  supplied  with  such 
number  and  values  of  them,  as  added  to  what  present  taxes,  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  imposed,  npfjn  the  tenai 
aforesaid,  may  cotnpleat  the  sum  needful,  for  carrying  on  the  pre- 
sent war,  this  next  year;  and  so  much  longer  as  that  shall  con- 
tinue :  And,  also,  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  &c. 
through  the  deficiency,  or  falling  short  of  the  sums  or  funds,  set- 
tled for  the  same,  in  the  way  and  manner  before  proposed  ? 

As  touchine  that  part  of  the  objection  against  the  want  of  a  fund 
fi>r  these  Dills,  &c.  I  answer. 

Sect.  XXII. 

Though  some  things  might  be  offered,  which  possibly  mighi 
iilence  some  objectors;  yet  the  debt,  should  the  war  continue, 
would  he  so  vast,  as  nothing  less  than  the  whole  nation  can  be 
equivalent;  and  that  can  no  otherwise  be  engaged,  than  by 
an  act  of  parliament.  It  cannot  be  nationally  expected,  they 
should  expose  particular  estates  of  this,  or  that,  or  another  sort 
of  men,  to  become  liable,  exclusive  of  others:  And  it  is 
manifest,  if  the  people  were  ever  so  willing,  they  cannot  pay 
down  so  much  money,  yet  the  war  must  and  may  be  carried  on  by 
bills,  &c. 

If,  then,  the  parliament  shall  judge  it  necessary  to  make  use  of 
such  bills  of  credit,  and  to  make  them  current  by  law,  and  for 
facilitating  the  new  coining  of  our  present  monies,  and  giving  some 
respite  and  ease  from  greater  taxes,  shall  enact,  That  they  shall  be, 
and  continue  current,  until  the  nation  be  in  a  better  capacity  and 
condition  to  pay  them  off,  by  laying  moderate  taxes  on  all  men's 
estates  and  persons  iu  general ;  and  shall  rather  chuse  to  have  them 
so  paid  ofi,  than  to  continue ;  that  will  be  as  good  a  fund  as  can 
be  expected.    For, 

Why  should  they  be  called  in,  at  any  time,  to  become  so  bur- 
thensome  ? 

First,  They  will  be  of  such  general  use  and  great  conreniency. 
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when  understood  and  further  experimented,  that  people  will  chase 
to  have  them,  rather  than  monies  in  specie,  as  is  found  true  in  fact, 
amongst  ourselves,  to  the  value  of  many  hundreds  of  thousand 
pounds,  already  given  out  hy  the  aforementioned  hanks  erected. 
Besides  which,  they  have  also  heen  so  found  and  approved  of  in 
other  places  of  the  world,  even  where  money-hanks  have  been 
erected  by  publick  authority,  viz* 

In  Holland,  where  their  bills,  or  credit  in  bank,  are  ordinarily 
better  than  monies,  by  at  least  three  per  cent,  sometimes  four,  five, 
and  more. 

In  Venice  also,  where  their  credit  is  better,  by  twenty  per  cent, 
and  was  once  at  above  thirty  per  cent,  and  with  much  difficulty 
reduced  to  twenty  per  cent,  where  it  is  fixed  to  be  so.  By  whicn 
means  also,  that  state  has  answered  a  debt  of  above  two  millions, 
borrowed  of  their  people,  and  spent  on  their  publick  occasions. 
And  all  their  creditors  are  so  satisfied,  as  that  never  will  any  of 
them  ask  a  hundred  pound,  for  the  hundred  the  state  had  of  him ; 
being  sure  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  for  the  same,  from  any 
other  hands. 

Sect.  XXIII. 

And  if  any  inquire,  what  induced  that  people  thus  to  raise  and 
value  theic  said  bills  or  credit?     I  answer, 

1.  The  ease  of  counting,  carriage,  and  preventing  damage  to 
the  receiver  by  counterfeit,  clipped,  and  base  coin ;  which  is  as 
valuable  with  us,  at  this  juncture  ;  as  is  obvious  to  all. 

2.  Iheir  safety  in  travelling,  &c.  as  visible  as  the  other. 

S.  The  advantage  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  exchange,  on  the 
account  of  such  conveniences,  &c. 

'  Where  then  is  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  a  fund,  in  our  case  ? 

Sect.  XXIV. 

I  answer,  1.  Some  late  proceedings,  for  raising  monies,  have 
given  a  rise  for  such  an  expectation:  But,  there,  men  parted  volun- 
tarily with  their  estates ;  whereas,  in  this  case,  men  have  these 
bills  for  nothing,  and  may  dispose  them  to  the  uses  of  such  trading 
and  manufactures,  as  may  bring  in  riches  to  themselves  and  th^ 
whole  nation. 

2.  It  is  objected,  upon  a  supposition,  that  some  persons  (perhaps 
of  those  who  will  be  concerned  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  matter  of 
these  proposals)  may  imagine,  that  the  bills  delivered  out  must  ne« 
eessarily  be  called  in  at  one  time  or  other,  &c.  whereas  such  con- 
sider not,  that  the  usefulness  of  these  bills  will  make  them  current 
for  continuance,  and  preferable,  to  monies,  tupon  the  forementi- 
oned  accounts ;  as  it  bath  proved  in  the  two  foremeutioned  instan- 
ces:   And, 

•  If  still  any  doubt,  that  bills  may  prove  prejudicial  in  after-times, 
and  that,  if  any  future  parliament  shall  conceive  them  to  be  so, 
they  will  make  them  void,  &c. 
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That  is  thus  resoWed,  viz.  instead  of  prejudicing  the  nation,  thejr 
will  continue  to  promote,  improve,  and  carry  on  our  home-trade^ 
manufactures,  and  fishery,  as  aforesaid ;    and  thereby  answer  our 
expectations  as  pflectually  as  monies  in  specie :     And,  the  rather, 
for  that  the  generulity  of  the  people,  at  their  first  receiving  of 
them,  viz.  for  the  reimbursing  of  their  taxes,  will  be  ther^:by  pre- 
pared to  esteem  them,  by  their  property  in,  and  possession  of  them, 
in  the  way  and  manner  before  proposed,   and  become  inriched 
thereby.     It  wdl  therefore  he  as  far  from  any  parliament  to  pass  a 
law  to  make  tliem  void,  without  first  paying  them  off,  as  to  pass  an 
act  for  taking  away  all  their  lands,  which  their  justice,  as  well  as 
interest.  Hill  not  sufier  them  to  do:     For  every  parliament^man, 
and  person  in  the  nation,  will  have  a  considerable  part  of  their 
personal  Cbtates  lie  prmcipally  in  these  bills ;  so  that  fear  is  suffici- 
ently removed  by  interest,  «»hich  will  not  lye.     But, 

May  not  our  coin  be  so  raised  in  denomination,  price,  or  value, 
as  to  bring  in  gold  and  silver  plentifully  f 

Sect.  XXVI. 

I  answer,  it  is  evident,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  in- 
hansing  the  value  of  our  monies,'  whether  silver  or  gold,  is,  and  will 
be  a  very  great  impoverishing  of,  if  not  utterly  destructive  to  the 
nation.  For  that  will  unavoidably  raise  the  price  of  all  our  foreign 
exchanges,  and  work  contusion  in  our  trade ;  and  that  raises,  conse- 
quently, the  price  of  all  goods,  not  only  foreign  but  domestick : 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  any  great  damage,  possibly,  to  our  re- 
tailers thereof,  and  such  as  bring  to  our  market,  for  they  will  not 
sell  to  loss,  yet,  to  the  body  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  buyers 
thereof,  and  the  poorer  sort  especially,  viz.  servants,  day-labourers, 
artificers,  seamen,  soldiers,  &c.  it  cannot  be  otherwise :  And  what 
a  condition  then  will  this  bring  the  nation  into  ? 

Sect.  XXVII. 

Now,  that  it  is,  and  will  be  so,  I  shall  give  two  instances,  within 
his  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  which  occurred  to  my  own 
observation,  whilst  I  was  the  unworthy  governor  ot  the  province  of 
Pensylvania,  viz.  about  seven  years  since. 

The  one  is  in  New-England,  where  the  government,  conceiving 
they  had  power  by  their  charter  from  the  king,  to  coin  monies, 
coined  shillings  of  about  the  value  of  nine  pence  sterling,  and 
stamped  the  same  twelve  pence :  They  also  raised  the  value  of 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  of  about  seventeen  penny-weights,  from 
four  shillings  and  six-pence,  to  six  shillings,  which  held  proportion 
with  their  shillings.  This  they  did,  upon  this  vulgar  error,  and 
misapprehension,  that,  by  this  inhansing  the  price  of  silver,  they 
should  both  keep  their  own  coin,  and  bring  in  and  retain  other  im- 
ported monies  amongst  them.  But  this,  instead  of  answering  their 
ezpectatioDi  raised  the  value  of  all  goods  to  at  least  twenty-five  per 
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cent  And  likewise  all  their  exchanges,  ti^hether  to  or  froiki  Btirgr- 
land,  or  other  parts,  proportionably  :  Or,  so  much  more  of  (heir 
monies  were  carried  forth  in  these  species  (though  they  were 
sufficiently  severe  against  its  exportation)  to  their  disappointment. 
The  other  instance,  and  more  notable,  is  in  Pensylvania  ;  where, 
though  they  coined  no  monies,  yet  suffering  Spanish  pieces  of  eight, 
of  not  above  eleven  or  twelve  penny-weights,  and  consequently  not 
above  three  shillings  in  value  sterling,  to  pass  current  at  six  shil- 
lings :  And,  though  the  exchange  did  not  rise  proportionable,  for 
they  had  little  or  very  seldom  occasion  to  return  any  in  trade ;  yet 
this  other  consequence  attended  their  so  doing,  viz.  that  such  as 
brought  thither  any  goods  or  merchandises,  needful  for  that  planta- 
tion, from  England,  &c.  when  any  came  to  contract  with  them  for 
their  goods,  they  treated  them  afler  this  manner,  viz.  says  the  im- 
porter, '  The  cargo  cost  me  one-hundred  poinds  in  English  ready 
money,  at  about  five  shillings  per  ounce  sterling,  whereas  your 
money  is  not  half  the  value :  So  I  must  have  two-hundred  pounds 
of  your  money,  or  I  shall  be  a  loser  of  my  first  cost :  And  I  can- 
not take  less  than  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  cent,  for  my  freight, 
risque,  and  profit,  which  will  be  one-hundred  pounds  more  of  your 
money :  And  accordingly  receives  of  the  retailer  there  three-hun- 
dred pounds,  Vho  generally  raises  the  price  of  the  same  goods  to 
another  hundred  pounds ;  whereby  the  price  of  the  same  goods, 
which  cost  one-hundred  pounds  Eiiglish  money,  costs  the  people 
'  there  four-hundred  pounds. 

The  importer,  haying  received  his  three  hundred  pounds,  buyff 
therewith,  only,  such  commodities  ai  the  country  products,  as  he 
needs  for  his  voyage  ;  and  carries  away  the  rest  in  specie,  making 
money,  which  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  traffick,  to  be  the  mer- 
chandise, as  they  must  do,  who  take  it  at  inhansed  values,  &c. 
And,  thus,  three  pieces  went  for  one,  and  their  monies  decreased 
proportionably. 

The  effect  whereof  was,  the  generality  of  the  people,  except  their 
■bop-keepers,  artificers,  handicrafts- men,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
labourers,  and  servants,  grew  poorer.  And,  particularly,  it  had 
this  influence  upon  the  landed  men,  whether  proprietors  or  farmers, 
viz.  that  they  were  forced  to  give  great  wages  to  all  these  sorts  of 
poor  people,  especially  to  ploughmen,  carters,  &c.  viz.  from 
twelve  pounds,  per  annum,  wages,  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  be* 
sides  victuals,  &c.  And,  at  this  charge,  they  get  a  little  com ; 
which,  if  they  spend  not  all  in  their  own  families,  they  bring,  what 
is  left,  to  the  market,  and  sell  that  there,  at  tv^'o  shillings  and  six 
pence,  the  bushel  of  wheat,  which,  in  English  money,  is  but  fifteen 
pence,  per  bushel.  Which  impoverisheth  the  masters,  many  of 
them,  to  such  a  degpree,  that,  after  a  while,  their  servants  set  up  in 
their  steads,  on  new  plantations  given  them,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  plant  the  country :  And  their  masters  children  become 
their  servants :  All  which  naturally  ensues  their  inhansing  the  va- 
lue of  their  monies  amongst  themselves.  '  For,  say  their  servanti^ 
&c.  we  must  have  such  wages,  or  we  caotol  live :   we  can  buy 
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nothing  we  have  occasion  for,  but  at  four  times  the  rate  of  wh^l  if 
paid  in  England.    And  therefore. 

Whilst  we  plead,  though  under  the  most  specious  pretences, 
having  regard  barely  to  the  theory  and  notions  of  things  taken  up 
thence,  or  from  vulgar  misapprehensions,  for  the  inhansingof  our 
silver  or  gold,  to  above  the  par,  intriUsick  value,  and  ancient  mete* 
yard  of  traffick,  between  us  and  other  nations,  we  are,  in  truth  and 
reaUty,  steering  by  the  same  needle,  or  common  politicks  of  Pen* 
sylvania ;  and  discern  it  not*  Which  will,  in  time,  be  alike  ruinoua 
to  us. 

Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  our  assertion,  to  tell  us,  our  servants,  &c. 
need  nothing  that  comes  from  beyond  sea;  which  may  be  as  truly^ 
predicated  of  ourselves  Uxs  could  we  be  contented,  with  sobriety, 
to  use  our  own  products,  and  manufactures :  for  what  does  that 
avail  ?  Such  do  not  observe  or  consider,  that  the  prices,  even  of  our 
own  products,  and  manufactures  that  are  necessary,  as  well  as  fb- 
reign,  that  are  less  necessary,  are  raised  alike  upon  us  all,  since  our 
coin  hath  been  at  this  pass.  * 

Nor  do  such  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  height,  to  which  ser- 
vants, as  well  as  their  masters,  are  grown,  since  the  last  act  of  state 
for  inhansing  the  value  of  silver  and  gold,  in  their  expectations,  and 
deportments.  Which  yet  can  no  more  be  reformed,  than  the  nation 
converted  from  their  atheistical  prophaneness,  and  impieties,  &c. 
till  their  superiors  and  masters  set  them  better  copies  to  write  by. 

There  is,  then,  a  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  inhansing  of 
our  monies:  and,  if  any  easier,  safer,  more  probable,  or  advantageous 
means,  ways,  or  methods  of  doing  it  to  general  satisfaction,  than 
these  afore-mentioned,  and  humbly  proposed,  be  offered;  I  shall 
readily  receive  my  dismiss  from  this  controversy,  having  o£kred  my 
poor  mite.    But, 

There  remains  yet  one  stumblins-block,  In  the  minds  of  some, 
who  do  not  duly  weigh  and  consioer,  that  there  is  no  perfectioa 
attainable  under  the  sun,  kc.  It  is  this,  viz.  The  danger  of  coun- 
terfeit bills.  Touching  which,  I  shall  offer  some  considerations, 
viz. 

I  humbly  proposed, 

1.  That  the  said  bills  of  credit  should  be  printed  or  impressed  ou 
paper,  from  engraven  copper-plates,  and  gave  reasons  for  it.  Which, 
together  with  a  specimen  of  such  bills,  being  uncounterfeitable,  I 
shall  readily  evince,  when  required* 

2.  That  the  said  paper  should  be  of  a  different  make  and  mark 
from  any  yet  extant  in  the  world. 

3.  That  the  indented  counter-parts  of  each  bill  should  be  filed 
up,  and  kept  in  a  publick  office,  or  offices,  to  be  erected  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  to  the  discovery,  and  preventing  of  damage 
thereby,  to  the  publick. 

4.  That  the  printing  or  publishing  such  bills,  to  any  greater 
number,  value,  or  prc^rtion,  than  shall  be  allowed  and  wpointed 
by  act  pf  parliament,  though  by  the  persons  that  sbldl  be  there* 
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unto  authoriBed,, might  be  made  as  penal,  as  coining  or  counter- 
feiting the  current  monies  of  the  kingdom.  Oo  that  the  same : 
and  particularly, 

5,  That  the  engraving  all  such  plates,  and  making,  having,  or 
keeping  undiscovered  any  such  paper,  so  made  and  marked,  as 
from  time  to  time  shall  be  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion:  or 
bringing  the  like  into  this  kingdom  from  beyond  the  seas,  by  any 
other  person  than  by  order  of  such  as  shall  be  by  such  act  of  par- 
liament appointed  and  authorised  thereunto,  might  be  punished 
with  g^eat  severity,  both  corporal  and  pecuniary,  in  terrorem,  viz. 
Being  convicted  thereof,  may  be  branded  in  the  right-hand,  and 
forehead,  or  cheek:  so,  as  to  be  known  thereby  ever  after;  and 
thenceforth  kept  strictly  to  the  most  severe,  servile,  constant,  hard 
work  and  labour :  enjoined  a  daily  tadc ;  and,  on  failure  of  doing 
it,  have  correction  at  ^he  keeper's  or  work-master's  discretion  ;c 
never  to  be  pardoned,  remitted,  or  mitigated,  but  upon  the  dis« 
covery  and  producing  of  other  his  partners,  accomplices,  asso- 
ciates, or  other  offenders  in  like  nature,  and  proving  the  same. 
Which,  undoubtedly,  if  pursued,  will  deter  and  keep  all  men, 
who  have  the  least  spark  of  ingenuity,  or  humanity,  from  at- 
tempting to  counterfeit  these  bills,  if  any  thing  will.    And, 

6.  That,  though  it  is  impossible  in  nature  the^e  bills  should  be  so 
counterfeited,  as  to  deceive  the  office ;  or  that,  in  twenty  millions 
of  them,  printed  off  from  the  same  copper-plates,  any  two  should 
agree  [as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  several  engravers  and  other 
counterfeiters  of  writings,  critically  skilled  in  such  affairs,  and 
called  together  for  advice  in  the  like  case]  yet,  that  persons  abroad 
may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  so  critical,  as  to  discern  true  bills  from 
fiilse,  through  the  niceties  of  them.  It  may  be  therefore  queried 
viz.  ' 

Is  there  any  course  to  be  prescribed,  by  way  of  remedy,  for  avoid* 

ing  false  bills  ? 

I  answer,  1 ,  Where  the  distance  is  not  great,  persons  may  re- 
pair to  the  office,  where  the  counter-parts  of  all  true  bills  remain ; 
and  have  them  examined,  as  exchequer  tallies,  by  applying  the 
GounterparU :  and,  if  remote,  they  may  be  sent  up  per  post,  &c 
Or,  the  person  who  offijrs  them  may  be  put  upon  the  proof  of 
Aem ;  or,  if  suspected,  give  security.  And  being  made  to  con- 
tinue but  for  a  year,  from  the  respective  dates  of  them,  as  is  pro- 
posed,  they  will  then  be  certainly  detected,  and  the  values  of 
them  known. 

2.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  some  bills  counterfeited,  which 
may  be  thought  fit  to  be  repaired,  to  the  person  deceived  thereby, 
by  the  publick:  it  would,  in  the  whole,  be  far  less,  being  thus 
annually  detected,  than  the  twentieth  part  of  the  interest  money, 
hitherto  allowed  for  monies,  borrowed  upon  the  funds  settled,  and 
told  upon  the  nation,  according  to  Mr.  Brisco's  computations,  in 
his  printed  treatise.  Besides,  the  repaying  of  them  might  fee  by 
<^thcr  M^»  wlwh  would  coit  nothing.    But,  ' 
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3.  Hie  risque  of  such  is  no  greater,  than  of  gold  and  silveir  toitt, 
of  which  the  nation  has  been,  and  daily  is,  and  will  be  deceived : 
nor  than  that  of  all  merchants  bills  of  exchange,  and  letters  of 
advice  from  foreign  parts :  all  which  may  be  more  easily  counter- 
feited.    Besides^ 

4.  There  are  no  sorts  of  deeds,  conveyances  of  lands^  or  bonds 
given  for  monies,  but,  they,  also,  are  more  liable  to  be  counter- 
feited, both  as  to  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  granters,  obligors,  and 
witnesses  :  all  which,  &c.  may  be  so  counteneited,  that  the  parties 
themselves  will  not  be  able  to  deny  them  to  be  theirs.  Yea,  even 
exchequer  tallies  are  liable  to  be  counterfeited,  so  that  persons  may 
be  doubtful,  till  they  come  to  the  office,  &c.  Yet,  by  these  more 
uncertain  methods  of  common  dealings,  and  dangers,  we  are  not 
affrighted,  or  taken  off  from  our  correspondencies,  and  businesses, 
as  men. 

* 

Why  then,  in  this  case  only,  and  upon  this  urgent  occasion; 
wherein,  if  now  we  become  so  singularly  wise  or  cautious,  as  to 
stumble  at  the  threshold,  we  endanger  ourselves,  and  these  nations 
and  government,  to  all  our  unavoidable  ruin,  rather  than  run  the 
hazard  of,  probabl}',  some  small  inconsiderable  sum,  per  annum, 
which  will  certainly  come  to  be  discovered,  at  each  year's  end,  at 
farthest,  and  cancelled  ?  This  were  to  be  penny-wise,  but  pound* 
foolish,  according  to  our  English  proverb. 

AN  APPENDIX. 

Contawing  an  Abstract  of  the  foregoing  TreaiUe ;  explaining^  also, 
same  Particulars  therein :  and  humbly  proposing  a  more  particular 
Fund,  for  paying  off  the  Bills  of  Credit,  viz. 

Fh^t,  the  Abstract 

§.  1.  Contains  the  reasons  given  for  new  coining  our  silver  mo- 
nies. 

§.  2.  Shews  how  the  clipping  thereof,  and  suffering  it  to  pasa, 
has  occasioned  the  raising  our  gold,  to  half  as  much  more  as  it  was 

coined  at. 

§.  3.  That  our  trade  is  lost;  our  merchants  having,  too  generally, 
withdrawn  their  stocks,  and  disposed  them  in  more  profiuble  pre- 
sent adventures. 

Pag.  371.  Four  questions  are  proposed  to  be  answered  for  reme- 
dies, viz. 

Question  I.  How  shall  our  clipped  sQver  be  new  coined,  so  as  to- 
become  a  due  measure  and  standard  for  traffick,  without  ob* 
structing  our  present  markets,  &c.  and  without  decrease  of  our . 
stock? 

.  §.4.-  It  is  proposed,  that  all  the  clipped  silver  may  be  called  in, 
by  a  time  to  be  limited;  and  new  corned  as  fkat  as  nray  be,  ac-^ 
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<kfffliog  to  ibe  %aciei»l  standard.  And  that  the  damage  by  such 
coinage  thereof  may  be  made  good  to  the  parties^  bringing  in  the 
tame,  by  bills  of  cMit,  made  current,  as  nioBies,  by  act  of  par- 
liament. And  that  for  the  rendering  thereof  practicable,  so  at 
there  may  be  a  fall  supply  of  the  tale  thereof,  for  carrying  on  the 
Irade  and  roarkeis,  until  the  monies  can  be  so  coined,  and  delivered 
out :  that  at  the  time  of  each  person's  bringing  in  his  monies  for 
coinage,  he  may  receive  the  full  sum,  according  to  the  tale  thereof^ 
in  such  bills,  to  traffick  and  trade  withaL  T^at  upon  notice,  by 
proclanatioB  or  otherwise,  that  the  coin  is  ready,  one  half  thereof 
may  be  delivered  lo  the  respective  parties,  who  brought  it  in ;  they 
delivering  back  respectively  one  half  of  the  bills  they  received  for 
the  said  neir  coined  silver,  to  be  concealed,  or  made  void :  and 
retaining  the  other  half  of  the  said  bills,  for  answering  the  de* 
iciency  of  their  clipped  monies  brought  in. 

Qaeotion  II.  How  shall  the  gold  be  reduced  lo  its  coined  value  ? 

§•  5.  It  ia  proposed,  that  all  the  guineas,  &c.  in  the  nation^ 
may  be  also  called  in  by  a  time  to  be  limited,  and  each  piece 
punched,  so  as  it  may  be  known,  and  declared  thenceforth,  to 
pass  for  no  more  than  twenty  shillings,  each  guinea,  &c.  And 
llMt*  at  the  pvDChing  thereof,  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  value  of 
ten  shillings,  each  guinea,  and  so  proportionably,  to  the  respec^ 
tiva  persons^  who  bring  in  their  gold,  may  be  given  forth ;  alsOk 
that  no  Other,  or  more  guineas,  &c.  be  coined,  till  after  the  day  ia 
past,  for  bringing  in  the  same :  nor  any  be  suffered  to  be  brought 
in  from  beyond  the  sea,  or  past  here  at  any  other  value  than  twenty 
riiillings,  from  thence  forward.  And,  thus,  the  nation  will  be 
supplied  for  carrying  on  their  trade  and  markets,  to  as  great  ex- 
tent as  heretofore ;  and  this,  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  parties 
coaterned,  and  without  any  interest,  or  present  charge  to  the  na^ 
tion* 

Questioft  IIL  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  om  abvaad  I 

§.  6.  It  is  proposed,  that  a  tax,  of  fgur  shillings  per  pound* 
being  laid  on  lands,  &c.  may  be  made  payable  quarterly,  as  here- 
tofore, in  ready  monies,  or  aiher  plate,  at  five  shillings  and  three 
yence,  perounee. 

§.  7.  That  it  be  provided  therein,  and  enacted,  that  in  case  the 
party  tased  shall  vohintarily  advanee,  and  pay  in  his  whole  year's 
las,  at  one  intire  payment,  within  a  month  after  demand  of  hia 
first  quarterly  payment,  he  may  have  \^e  bills  of  credit  delivered 
to  him,  for  bis  reimbursement,  at  the  time  of  his  payment  thereof, 
for  hia  fiiU  sum  taxed,  whereby,  in  effect,  he  pays  nothing.        ^ 

§•  ft.  That  in  case  the  party  tasud  shall  not  so  do,  if  any  other 
ptMOB  shall  do  it,  within  a  month  after  that,  such  other  person 
asay  have  half  ao  much,  in  like  biHs  delivered  to  him,  as  the  taxed 
party  himself  should  have  had,  for  his  encouragement:  and  may 

▼ou  X*  CO 
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also  receive  his  quarterly  payments  for  his  reimbufKBient,  as  ihc 
same  shall  grow  due. 

§.  9.  That  the  like  method  may  he  pursued  from  year  to  year, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  if  the  parliament  shalt  see 
cause  to  pass  acts  annually  for  that  purpose^  and  not  otherwise. 

§.  10.  That  in  case  the  four  shHVings,  per  pound,  shall  not 
amount  unto  two  millions,  whosoever  shall  voluntarily  supply  and 
make  it  up,  may  have  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  ralue  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  for  every  hundred  pounds  so  ad- 
vanced by  biro;  and  so  proportionably.  On  which  terms  no  • 
doubt  but  his  majesty  will  be  supplied  with  two  millions  of  the 
best  silver  and  gold,  that  shall  be  in  the  nation,  at  the  bef  inning 
of  the  next  year.    And  what  his  majesty  shall  further  want,  a» 

§.21.  viz.  ,         ,.  /.     L 

Ills  majesty  may  be  supplied  with  such  furtner  numbers  and 
values  of  these  bills,  as  added  to  what  other  present  taxes  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  imposed,  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid,  may  compleat  the  sum  needful  for  carrying  on  the  pre-  - 
sent  war,  this  next  year ;  and  so  much  longer,  as  that  shall  con- 
tinue :  and  also  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  &c.  through 
the  deficiency  or  falling  short  of  the  sums,  or  funds,  settled  for 

the  same-  •  ^       .     ,  t         u-    *•  tl- 

§,  11,  12,  13,  14.  Contain  the  answer  of  an  objection,  touchiAfff 

the  disrepute  of  passing  bills.  To  which  might  have  been  added, 
the  reason  of  making  use  thereof,  especially  during  the  new  coinage 
of  our  monies. 

Queslion  IV.  How  shall  our  trade  be  recovered;  and  what  is  the 
necessity  thereof,  as  to  the  getting  and  increasing  of  monies  > 
&c. 

€.  15.  It  is  proposed,  jthat  there  be  an  encouraging  and  counte- 
nancing of  the  royal  fishery  company  and  trade,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

§.  16.  That  both  guards  and  convoys  be  seasonably  afforded,  &c- 

§!  n\  That  bills  of  credit  will  carry  on  our  home-trade,  fishery, 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  monies  in  specie. 

§.  18.  That  if  we  had  twenty  times- as  much  in  bilb,  as  ever  we 
had  in  monies,  they  will  proportionably  increase  our  manufactures, 
fishery,  and  exports  of  both ;  and  consequently  our  wealth ;  for 
'  that  the  balance  must  come  back  in  monies  or  bullion. 

§.  19.  An  instance  thereof  is  given:  and  it  is  further  shewed, 
that  whatsoever  other  means  may  be  suggested,  for  the  furnishing 
or  keeping  monies  amongst  us,  must  and  will  be  fruitless. 

|.  20.  Another  instance,  taken  from  the  late  experience  we  have 
bad  of  the  usefcdness  of  bills,  issued  by  ^Idsmiths,  and  by  the 
several  banks  erected  amongst  us:  which  have  eeked  out  6ar 
monies,  for  answering  our  markets  at  home,  and  paying  off  bills  of 
exchange  from  abroad ;  which  could  not  else  have  continued  tbua 
long. 
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%,  21.  The  parliament,  therefore^  may  much,  more  make  bills 
current :  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  carrying^  on  the 
war.  wherein  the  king  has  been  engaged  by  their  advice,  which 
require  far  grreater  credit  than  all  the  banks  t<^ether  can  give 
security  for>  &c.  by  supplying  his  majesty  with  a  sufficiency  of 
them,  instead  of  other  taxes^  which  there  is  not  money  to  pay. 

• 

Pag.  378.  The  objection  against  bills  without  a  fund  is  aiiswered, 
vi2. 

§.  2$.  There  can  be  no  fund  equivalent,  but  the  whole  nation : 
and  that  can  be  no  way  engaged,  but  by  act  of  parliament,  de- 
claring such  bills  shall  be  and  continue  current,  in  all  receipts  and 
payments  whatsoever,  as  monies  in  specie,  whether  to,  or  from 
the  king,  or  the  people  of  these  nations  amongst  themselves,  until 
the  nation  be  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  them  off,  by  laying 
moderate  taxes  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  which  is  a  good 
general  fund,  and  as  much  as  any  state  or  nation,  until  very  lately 
this,  have  been  exposed  unto.  Whereof  two  instances  are  givei^ 
viz. 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Holland. 

2.  Of  the  States  of  Venice. 

§•  23.  Contains  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  bills  be- 
yond monies. 

§.  24.  Answers  the  objections  about  the  necessity  of  a  fund. 

§.  25.  Answers  the  objection  about  the  hazard,  that  some  future 
parliaments  may  see  cause  to  make  the  bills  of  credit-void,  without 
paying  them  .off*. 

|.  26.  Answers  the  objection,  touching  raising  the  price  of  silver 
and  gold,  by  two  instances;    And, 
.  §.27.  Shews  the  unavoidable  mischiefs  thereof,  viz; 


1.  In  New  England. ;  ,„  ^^^j^ 

2.  In  Pensylvania,    } 


2 

Pag.  380.  i^iBwers  the  objections  about  counterfeiting  the  bills 
of  credit  proposed :  and  offers  a  specimen,  evincing  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  it,  so  as  to  deceive  the  publick,  &c. 

Pag.  381.  To  the  end  of  the  treatise,  further  clears  the  vanity 
of  that  objection,  by  comparing  and  preferring  these  bills  of  credit, 
for  uncounterfeitableness,  above  and  beyond  all  other  writings,  bills 
of  exchange,  letters  of  credit  and  advice,  obligations  for  monies, 
deeds  and  evidences  of  lands,  which  may  be  aL«o  counterfeited,  as 
the  parties  signing,  sealing,  and  witnessing  thereunto,  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  theirs :  yea,  our  gokl  and  silver  coins,  exchequer  tallies, 
dec.  yet  we  are  not  affrighted  or  taken  off  from  our  correspondences 
and  businesses  depending  thereon.  Why  then  in  this  case  only ; 
wherein,  by  stumbling  at  this  threshold  of  the  only  door  of  our 
liopes,  we  expose  ourselves  and  our  posterities  to  our  unavoidabla 

mud  utter  ruin  ? 
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I  ay,  the  only,  For,  1.  propose  tb«  raimff  of  wbateoever  taxoi. 
If  th«ro  be  not  monej  in  tbe  nation  to  pay  tfaem.  Or,  2.  propMe 
wbat  fands  yoo  will,  wbe|her  fur  principal  or  intcvest,  for  payiii|^ 
off  bilb  of  credit  or  otberwise,  if  tbere  be  not  monies  in  tke  na*- 
tion  to  pay  them.  Or,  3.  propose  wbat  means  you  will  for  briofr 
ing  ki  monies  or  bullion,  if  there  be  not  an  excess  of  our  exports 
above  our  imports,  oar  monies,  as  fast  as  they  are  coined,  must  and 
will  be  carried  away.  And,  4'.  without  bills  made  equivalent,  for 
supplying  the  uses  of  monies,  we  cannot  carry  on  our  manufoctures 
or  nshery,  whicU  alone,  can  increase  our  wealth  and  power  at  se^ 
&c. 

Nevertheless  iC  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  it  shall 
be  judged  needful  to  make  a  present  settlement  of  a  fiind,  or  funds, 
ibr  paj^ing  off  such  of  the  said  bills,  as  shaH  be  given  forth  upon 
thi%  occasion^  within  some  time  limited;  it  is  therefore  humbly 
ofiered,  that,  in  order  thereunto,  there  may  be  a  thrifty  managixis 
and  improving  of  all  casual  revenues,  incomes,  profits,  and  a£ 
vantages^  that  may  arise,  accrue,  or  be  made,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland;  to  which  his  majesty  is,  or  by  inquisitions  or 
other  usual  ways,  means,  or  methods,  may  be  intiiled ;  some  of 
which  may  be  these  following,  viz. 

Secondly,  the  Fund, 

K  One  moiety,  the  whole  in  two  equal  parts  to  be  divided,  of  all 
such  lawful  booty,  seizures,  and  prizes,  as  shall,  or  may  be  here- 
after taken  in  war,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 

2.  All  French  and  other  prohibited  goods,  so  seized,  which  may 
be  by  act  of  parliament  allowed  to  be  brought  in,  and  sold  here,  or 
where  else  a  market  may  be  found  for  them. 

3.  All  the  undisposed  lands,  within  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  forfeited,  upon  the  account  of  the  last  defection,  war,  or 
rebellion,  in,  or  about  the  year  l688^  or  smce :  and  all  other  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  goods,  axul  chattels,  by  felonies, 
murders,  treasons,  or  otherwise  escheated,  or  to  be  escheated,  and 
McrofBg  ta  hia  majesty,  his  hem  and  snccessom,  in  right  ii  hit 
tifown :  and  also  all  rents  and  profits  of  sueli  estates,  Am  sinoe  tke 
respective  convictions^  ont-lawries,  or  attainders  of  such  persons.. 

4.  AH  forests,  chaees,  and  parks,  within  Iho  said  kingdoma,  ex- 
oept  such  as  his  majesty  shall  reserve  fbr  his  royal  pastiasas^  and 
tacreafcions,  &c. 

5.  In  defect,  or  fhlling  short  of  theae,  whereby  th»  said  bOis  of 
oredit,  or  any  of  them  shall  remain  nneatiaficd^  for  the  apaca  of 

years,  finm  the  end  of  this  session,  &c.  that  a  yaaiiy  tax  of 
pence  in  ^  pound  of,  and  npon  lands^  tenennDta»  rents^  a«l 
Iwreditaments ;  as  also  of,  and  upon  all  aonnMea,  oAces^  and  sa^ 
krioa  of  iibove  twenty  ponnds>  per  anum;  and  npaaaligood^ 
ehattds,  Arc.  may  be  passed  this  present  session,  by  act  oi  paribi- 
*M»i:  to  eommenca  franih  and  after  the  cndof  Mspcvsenft  wwv 
or  expiration  of  the  foce*mentioned  term  or  ipace.  ofi      y< 
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nrliich  tball  Hret  happen :  or  aooner,  if  the  parlianeDt  ahall  Judge  it 
needftil,  aad  that  it  may  be  done  without  bindraiiee  to  the  carry- 
ing en  the  pubhok  aHurs  and  trade  of  these  natioot :  and  that  the 
flame  mav  have  continuance,  and  be  in  force,  until  the  said  bilb 
shall  be  fully  paid  off,  and  no  longer* 

6.  And  for  the  better  appropriating  and  securing  these  funds, 
and  the  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  thereof,  to  the  ends  and  uses 
aforesaid :  that,  by  the  said  act  of  parliament,  H  may  be  made 
highly  criminal,  in  all  and  singular  person  «nd  persons  respec- 
tively,  who  shall  be  concerned,  iu  the  levying,  raising,  receiving, 
disposing,  and  paying  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  pay,  or 
ilispos^  the  monies  that  shall  be  by  this  act,  or  by  any  of  these 
fimds  raised,  to  any  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever,  than 
to,  and  for  the  paying  off  the  said  bills  of  credit.  And  tfaAt  no 
warrant  or  order,  shall  be  issued,  or  if  issued,  shall  be  obeyed  hj 
the  commissioners,  or  other  persons,  that  shall  be  intrusted  with 
the  charge  and  care  hereof,  to  any  otftier  use  or  uses  whatsoever* 

7.  And  that  the  way  and  manner,  time  and  place,  order  and 
4K>une  of  paying  thereof,  as  also  the  persons  to  be  employed  and 
used  herein,  be  settled  by  act  of  this  present  parliament,  so  as  the 
#aid  bilk  may  be  satisfied,  and  paid  accordingly,  without  feei^,  &c. 

All  whioii,  notwithfltandlng. 

Is  humbly  aubmitled. 

By  the  Proposer. 

Qwd  ommm  tracUi  0k  ommbm  traUari  ddd^ 


=c 
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OS* 

A  RATIONAL  DISCOURSE, 

pMMOtlntiiif ,  that  the  Goat  is  oae  of  the  grealest  Blettingi  fr1ii<Ai  ean  IhM 
morUl  Mao ;  that  all  Oenclemeo,  who  are  treary  of  it,  are  their  own  Sm- 
mies }  that  those  Praetitionen,  who  efliir  at  the  Core,  ara  the  vainest  nd 
BMMt  miicfaievoiit  Cheati  in  Nature.  By  Way  of  Letter  te  an  eoNneat 
Citiseo,  weete  in  the  Heat  of  a  Tieloot  Pafosypii,  and  now  poblished  for  the 
49mimtm  Qood.  By  Philander  Misaaros*  Paodechnpt  contaiaiiis  sixty- 
asFcn  Psfis  j  printed  at  I^ondoa,  in  1699. 


THE  PtJBUffiBR  TO  THB  RBADSfL 

This  piece,  which  I  present  to  you,  as  appears  from  many  passages 
in  it,  vns  wfots  towards  the  htegianifif  of  liM  niga  id  King 
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William;  whether  or  no  the  author  be  Imng,  I  cannot  safitfy 
you ;  but  thiB  I  will  engage :  greater  profit,  and  more  agreeable 
entertainment,  were  never  purchased  of  a  bookseller  cheaper, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  some  epistles  dedicatory  would  do 
be»t,  standing  after  the  pamphlet;  therefore,  good  reader,  pass 
on,  and  expect  mine  in  its  proper  place. 

SIR, 
T  OWE  you  a  greater  observance,  more  profound  respects,  and 
'^  hearty  thanks,  for  favours  to  which  I  had  not  merit  to  pretend, 
than  1  am  able  to  express,  should  I  make  words  and  phrase  my 
study ;  but  I  am  not  like  to  do  that  at  present;  for  you  have  used 
me  so  of  late,  that  you  tempt  me  to  think  you  are  going  to  put  as 
much  despight  in  one  scale,  as  ever  you  put  obligation  into  the 
other.  Why  !  Sir,  I  am  informed,  that  your  worship,  not  having  a 
right  sense  of  things^  nor  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  should^ 
to  the  disgrace  of  your  own  virtue,  give  your  tongue  the  liberty,  in 
an  open  cofTee-house,  to  speak  ill  of  the  gout  Of  the  gout.  Sir! 
which  if  you  look  on  as  a  disease,  you  ought  to  welcome,  aa  the 
most  useful  and  necessary  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  you ; 
but,  if  you  consider  it  as  becomes  you,  then,  with  me,  you  must 
iwerence  it  as  a  power  divine. 

On  whose  sacred  internodial  altars  1, 
Each  spring  and  fall,  at  least,  will  sacrifice 
Morbifick,  painful  loads  of  matter  tartarous. 
With  recrements  of  nervous  juice  impregnate. 

Would  you  yourself,  Sir,  patiently  endure  the  honour  of  our 
great  master,  our  rightful  and  lawful  king,  to  be  contemptuously 
reflected  on  by  ever  a  recreant  piece  of  consciencious  priestcraft  *, 
that  infests  the  town  ?  Then,  why  should  not  I  be  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  my  great  master,  the  gout  ?  Who  claims  not,  it  is  true, 
the  power,  he  exercises  over  me,  by  any  hereditary  pretence,  but 
from  an  origin  altogether  as  sacred  and  indisputable,  viz.  some 
voluntary  acts  and  deeds  of  my  own.  Yet  you  could  say,  that, 
when  the  Almighty  God  had,  out  of  rude  chaos,  built  this  goodly 
frame  of  nature,  which  we  see,  and  formed  his  noble  creature, 
man;  he  indulged  the  devil  to  create  some  one  thing,  and  his 
damned  envy  gave  being  to  the  gout.  Now  I  am  confident.  Sir, 
and  have  great  authorities  for  it,  that,  if  the  devil  ever  created  any 
thing,  it  was  the  doctor,  of  whom,  since  you  have  made  so  much 
use,  I  know  not,  but  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  you  have 
dealt  with  the  devil.  The  gout.  Sir,  whether  you  know  it,  or  m^ 
was  postnate  to  the  creation,  and  younger,  something,  than  the  fall 
of  man ;  who  having  incurred  the  sentence  of  death,  the  friendly 

•  AUndiBf  to  BldMH  Bumctft  vateeondBf  intlnntkn  acalwt  Xiof  WUUaai  tlui 
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fpoiit  was  «ent  in  mercy,  down  from  heaven,  to  lengthen  wasting 
life.  By  my  consent,  you  should  never  have  the  gout,  who  have 
no  more  consideration  in  you,  than  to  blaspheme  it. 

I  always  took  your  worship  for  a  person  the  most  accomplished 
our  city  has  ever  bred.  I  imagined,  that  you  thoroughly  understood 
most  things;  but  it  could  never  enter  into  my  head,  that  you 
«boald  fall  into  so  profane  an  error,  as  to  think,  into  so  rash  a 
practice,  as  to  speak  ill  of  the  gout.  But,  because  my  soul  has 
been  full  of  humble  deference  to  your  worship,  I  will  be  at  some 
pains  to*  recover  you  to  your  right  mind,  and  a  due  veneration  of 
that  friendly  dsemon,  the  gout.  For,  though  you  may  value  your- 
selfy  and  reckon,  that  tio  girding  satyrist  can  take  up  the  old  pro- 
verb against  you,  and  say,  that  you  are  afraid  or  your  friends* 
when  there  is  none  near  you ;  yet,  what  is  worse^  they  may  re- 
proach you  with  this  disgraceful  truth,  you  are  afraid  of  your  liest 
friend,  when  he  kisses  your  very  feet 

Now,  upon  this  subject,  having  no  need  to  use  the  inveigling 
anrts  of  oratory,    I    shall  not  with  tropes  and  metaphors,    with 
flourishes  and  amusements  of  insinuating  words,  seek  to  divert 
your  mind,  and  cheat  your  judgment;  but,  to  make  my  work  the 
shorter,  and  do  it  efiectuallyj  press  you  with  plain  demonstration. 
Your  error,  Sir,  was  this :  that  the  devil  created  the  gout.     I  prove 
he  did  not.    You  know.  Sir,  that  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  per- 
•dition,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Antichrist,  is  the  Pope.    You 
must  not  doubt  of  this;  for,  till  the  days  of  that  excellent  prelate. 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  whole  stream  of  Frotestant  interpreters  gave 
it  BO,  A  learned  chaplain  of  his  has  put  that  character  upon  the 
Grand  Seignior ;  ana  a  famous  annotator  has  taught  our  -church  to 
split  antichrist  into  Simon  Magus  and  his  Gnostick  followers.     I 
must  confess,  I  have  a  soit  of  respect  to  these  authorities ;  but  the 
•  bodj  of  modem  Dissenters,  and  the  general  agreement  of  inter* 
preters.  Whig  and  Tory,  in  the  age  before,  weighs  them  down. 
Take  in,  then,  the  lay-mobility  of  the  nation,  who  should  know 
something,  but  are  confident  of  nothing  more,  than  that  Anti- 
christ is  the  Pope;  and  your  worship  will  agree  with  me,  that  that 
is  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter.   By  the  way,  1  will  observe  one 
thing,  which  will  not  trouble  my  demonstration,  but  let  your  wor* 
ship  see,  how  ready  I  am  to  allow  you,  in  vour  speculation,  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired.     A  celebrated  author  notes,  that 
the  ancients  described  Antichrist  by  the  phrase  of  ^ftrnnMi^  rS 
X»r«»»,  the  first-born  of  the  devil.    Supposing  now,  that  the  devil 
ereated  something,  as  you  contend,  you  see,  it  could  not  be  the 
gout;  at  least,  not  if  you  will  be  judged  by.  the  fathers ;  but  rather 
Antichrist,  or  the  Pope.    I  desire  your  worship  to  consider  next, 
that  you  shall  not  read,  in  Platina,  Onuphrius,  or  any  later  Anti- 
christian  biographer,  that  ever  fetid  toe  of  Pope  was  visited  with 
the  beneficial  gout.    But,  had  so  great  a  blessing  been  created  by 
the  devil,  as  you  fpndly  imagine,  the  devil  had,  foe  certain,  b^ 
stowed  it  on  his  first-born,  the  Pope:  nay,  and  then  too,  instead  of 
the  filthy  scrutiny^  through  the  porphyry  chair,  for  old  and  wasted 
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testicles,  the  deacon  had  ooly  pulled  off  ihe  stocking  ef  the  eted 
and  the  ratificatory  report  had  been,  Dommus  lUHier  Papa  hab^ 
podagram*.  In  short.  Sir,  Antichrisf,  or  the  Pope  (for  they  aM 
one  and  the  same  first-bom  of  the  devil,  according  to  the  ancienU  ) 
being:  never  favoured  with  the  gout,  it  is  plain,  that  the  devil  did  not 
crMle  It ;  Svt^  1  ^«  J„1«,,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

Having  thus.  Sir,  utterly  confounded  your  error,  my  next  labour 
raall  be,  to  instruct  you  in  a  sounder  persuasion.  The  gout  waa 
sent,  in  mercy,  down  from  heaven,  to  lengthen  wasting  life. 

The  seat  of  this  friendly  daemon,  by  whom  every  afBicted  Man 
receives  a  thousand  times  more  benefit,  than  ever  Socrates  by  his  • 
Ills  seat  I  say,  is  in  the  nervous  parts.  He  commoaly  visits  the 
internodia  of  the  bones  of  the  feet;  sometimes  the  hip,  the  knee, 
the  elbow,  shoulder,  wrist,  and  anck.  B«t,  to  prove  its  divine 
onginal,  I  will  proceed  methodically,  and,  from  his  lowest  com- 
mendations,  ascend,  by  six  just  steps,  or  degrees,  till  I  have  raised 
mm  abo\e  the  stars,  and  entered  him  among  the  celestial  spiriU; 
to  whom,  Sir,  you  will  then  be  tempted  to  offer  up  your  oreisons 
m  the  prescribed  form,  at  the  end  of  an  old  manuscript  miasd! 
communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  antiquary,  a  great  collector  of 
those  rarities.  The  form  is  this :  '  Blessed  gout,  most  desirable 
'  gout,  sovereign  antidote  of  murdering  maladies,  powerful  cor^ 

rector  of  intemperance,  deign  to  visit  me  with  thy  punrinir  firea' 
^  and  t^row  off  the  tophous  injury,  which  I  may  bavVsuffcrad  bv 
s  T!t^  •.  v""'*'  ^"^  hard  for  the  virtue  of  a  devotee  upon  a  hol^ 
^f^tival;  but  fail  not  thy  humble  supplicant,  who  "needs  thy 
«  fnendly  help  to  keep  his  tottering  tenement  in  order :  fail  him  not. 
^  every  vernal  and  autumnal  sequinox/ 

1  know,  some  precise  doctors  are  against  all  invocation  of  aaiMta 
At  present  1  shall  not  dispute  with  them ;  but  they  must  mint  me* 
that  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  justification  of  such  a  prayer  to  the 
gout,  than  can  he  said  for  the  officer  directed  to  any  other  aainta 
not  excepting  the  vircrin      For  I  defy  their  worsbipew  to  prow! 
tbat  there  has  been  the  tithe  of  so  much  good  done  by  them  all  aa 
I  shall  prove,  has  been  done  by  the  beneficial  gouL    I  beirin  at  iIia 
lowebt  step,  and  note,  »     ••.  ^« 

First,  the  gout  gives  a  man  pain  without  danger. 

It  18  possible,  1  confess,  that  a  sick  man,  if  he  were  direetlT 
asked  to  declare  his  sense  of  the  matter,  might  refijae  to  aeknow- 
Mge  the  benefit  of  pain  without  danger ;  for  sickness  and  peeviah 
feess  commonly  go  together.  But  mind  his  discourse  at  another 
time,  when  he  talks  from  the  heart,  and  is  not  upon  faia  roard- 
then,  O  then,  pain  without  danger  is  a  blessed  thing.  For  instance* 
— — Sufferiim  under  a  painful  threatening  distemper  w4iat  is  hia 
first  qrestion  to  the  physician,  but  this?  Doctor,  pray  be  plain  with 
me,  and  let  me  truly  knpw  what  I  am  to  expect,  dont  flatter  a  aide 
man,  but  tell  me,  am  I  like  to  recover,  or  no?  Hat  pain,  yw  ae^ 

^  Oar  |4M«  i|»t  Bi^pe  liM  fot  the  ««|(. 
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irliieli  tie  BniTen,  does  not  at  all  trouble  hifli ;  be  ib  0q\j  afraid  he 
ahall  die ;  secure  bion  against  that  danger,  and  all  is  well  witb  him : 
eittt,  •<asb,  born,  no  pain  is  grievous,  if  it  promise  to  set  us  out  of 
the  danger  of  death. 

When  the  other  doctor  comes,  the  physician  of  the  soul  I  mean, 
whose  coming  bodes  no  good  to  the  body,  he  tells  the  decumbent 
a  kmg  story  of  the  pains  and  misery  of  life,  in  order  to  make  his 
Nunc  dimittis  go  down  the  easier;  but  that  a^thod  seldom  takes, 
for  not  one  of  a  hundred  is  so  bad,  but  he  is  content  to  lire,  and 
put  the  rest  to  the  Tcnture.    The  fear  of  death  is  generally  more 
grievous,  than  all  the  cruel  paint  of  a  wretched  life.    But,  since 
we  must  have  pain  while  we  live,  give  me  the  pain  of  the  gout, 
which  has  no  danger  attending.    Here  some  malevolent  adversary 
may  importunately  ol^ect,  did  ever  any  man  die  of  the  gwat  ?  lb 
this  I  answer,  I .  I  have  not  yet  affirmed,  that  the  gout  can  make 
a  man  immortal,  though  I  will  boldly  say  thus  much,  it  very  ofUn 
keeps  a  man  alive  till  all  his  friends  are  weary  of  biro.    But,  f« 
Should  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  gout  has  in  itself  the  power  to 
make  a  man  immortal ;  it  ought  not  to  seem  so  very  ttraoge,  all 
things  being  considered.    If  that  be  true,  whkk  some  authors 
write  of  the  noble  Paracelsus,  he  had  the  secret  to  make  a  man 
ymmortal,  and  I  would  not  say  he  lyed,  though  himsdf  died  about 
forty ;  for,  perhaps,  he  did  not  like  bis  company ;  but  it  must 
bave  been  by  way  of  his  discovery  to  give  any  man  the  gout  when 
ke  pleased ;  in  that  I  am  positive.    Here  the  objector  will  scom^ 
fully  put  me  in  mind,  that  gouty  persons  escape  death  no  more 
than  other  men ;  which  is  very  true,  but  that's  because  men  are 
^Is,  and  don't  know  when  they  are  safe.  They  must  be  cnriog 
the  gout,  forsooth,  and,  to  that  end,  they  deal  with  the  doctor, 
].  e.  witii  the  f&ctor  of  death,  the  emissary  of  hell,  the  purveyor 
«f  the  grave,  damned  alchymist,  good  at  calcining  notning  but 
living  bodies  into  dust  and  ashes.    Let  every  one  bear  his  own 
burthen ;  the  gout  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carnage  of  the 
doctor.    All,  that  can  be  rationally  said  against  the  gout,  ia,  that 
it  does  not  actually  preserve  man,  in  spight  of  their  own  folly,  and 
the  doctor's  ignorance :  and  yet  there  is  the  right  honourable  Sir 
R.  H.  the  gout  is  so  sriutary  to  him,  that  two  Swiss  doctors  can't 
dispatch  him.  What  would  a  certain  lord  give,  that  those  two  co- 
agulating spirits  could  remove  his  honour's  gout;  but,  say  I, '  Gout, 
hold  thy  own;'  for  earth  has  more  need  of  the  cripple,  than  heaven 
of  the  saint.    And  now,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  a  storv,  the  famous 
Willis  shall  be  my  voucher,  who  dissected  the  body  of  the  reverend, 
learned,  and  pious  Doctor  Hammond,  killed  purely  by  his  friend, 
who,  unhappily,  taught  him  a  medicine  to  core  the  gout ;  upon  the 
cessation  of  thatmemcine,  the  doctor's  oM  nephritic  paina  returned, 
and  in  a  fortoight  dispatched  him« 

Therefore,  for  your  own,  for  your  lady's^  and  for  your  childrens 
sake.  Sir,  welcome  the  gout  to  your  house,  and  shot  all  yoor  doors 
against  Ae  physician,  Fll  warrant  you  for  upwards  a  handred. 
Lord !  how  glad  shdl  I  be,  to  see  tbem  pick  ehdk-stonei  oat  of 
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yoiir  worship's  feet,  aome  forty  or  fifty  years  hence ;  by  that  time 
you  will  have  learned  so  much  patience,  as  ncTer  to  roar  for  the 
matter.  Bui  if  you  do  roar  (for  that  may  be  then  as  you  use 
yourself  now)  they  that  look  on,  if  they  love  life,  will  envy,  not 
pity  you.  Indeed  you  are  already  a  fit  object  for  the  envy  of  think- 
ing men«  for  I  have  heard  you  confess,  that  yours  is  an  hereditary 
gout,  and  that  is  for  the  better;  an  hereditary, gout  is  a  far  greater 
appiness  than  an  acquired  one.  What  a  deal  of  intemperance,  and 
amorous  excesses,  might  it  have  cost  your  worship  to  have  got  the 
gout  before  forty;  whereas  now  you  have  the  mighty  blessing  for 
nothing,  sorte  nascendif  it  is  your  birth-right.  Sir,  never  thivik  of 
parting  with  it. 

Perhaps,  you  may  be  now  tempted  to  ask  me,  how  I  acquired 
my  gout  ?  I  shall  not  be  shy  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  for  I  came  by 
it  honestly.  We  scholars  have  a  way,  by  ourselves,  to  come  at  the 
blessing,  without  ever  being  beholden  to  the  god,  that  chears  the 
genteel  candidate  of  the  gout  by  day,  or  the  goddess  that  enter- 
tains him  on  nights.  We  lead  sedentary  lives,  feed  heartily,  drink 
quantum  wjficit,  but  sleep  immoderately ;  so  that,  the  superifluitics 
of  our  sober  and  grave  fulness  not  exhaling,  we  very  honestly  pre» 
pare  tartarous  matter  for  the  gout,  for  the  beneficial  gout,  which 
gives  us  pain  without  danger.  Ascend  we  now  the  next  step,  which 
advances  the  honour  of  the  gout. 

2.  The  gout  is  no  constant  companion,  but  allows  his  patients 
hicid  joyous  intervids. 

Human  nature  is  so  framed,  that  no  one  thing  is  agiveable  to  it 
always;  therefore  it  is  well  for  us,  that  the  world  is  so  full  of 
dianges.  The  earth  we  tread  on,  the  seas  we  sail  on,  the  air  we 
breathe  in,  the  starry  firmament  expanded  round  us,  have  their 
continual  vicissitudes,  which  all  make  for  our  advantage  and  de- 
light. The  body  of  man  is  a  true  microcosm  in  this  respect,  for 
it  never  continues  in  one  condition ;  and,  upon  the  same  account, 
his  mind  is  a  very  fit  guest  for  his  body;  for,  atdifierent  times,  he 
thinks  and  speaks  different  things, 

—    >m  Modo  reges  atque  tetrarckas. 
Omnia  magna  loquent,  modo  Ht  mihi. 

*  Sometimes  he'd  talk,  of  heroes,  and  of  kings, 

*  In  mighty  swelling  numbers,  mighty  things ; 
^  And  then,  again,  let  gracious  fortune  give 

'  A  little  meat  and  drink  enough  to  live ; 

'  Let  her  a  coat  to  keep  out  cold  present, 

'  Although  'tis  thick,  and  coarse,  he'll  be  content.' 

Mr*  Creech. 

.  How  welcome  is  a  guest  that  knows  when  to  be  gone ;  but^  if 
Ills  >tey  be  longer  than  ordinary,  we  are  ready  to  thrust  him  out 
^  doom.    For  these,  and  the  like  considerations,  the  way  of  the 
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frout's  detting  with  his  patients  can  never  he  eaoiigh  esteemed. 
Whatever  some  impatient  weak  minds  may  thmk,  it  is  manifest, 
that  tlie  gout,  by  his  coming  and  going,  takes  tbe  right  course  to 
be  very  agreeable  and  obtiging.  Weak  people  may  curse  the  gout, 
and  wish  to  be  wholly  excused  from  his  intermitting  visits;  but  I 
look  upon  such  people,  as  men  that  are  weary  of  the  world,  and, 
being  willing  to  leave  it,  I  grant,  they  have  reason  to  be  angry 
with  the  gout;  with  the  gout,  that  folds  their  mortality  80;UU 
about  them. 

Your  worship  has  been  guilty  of  this  impatience,  hut  I  hope  to 
recover  you  to  a  better  mind.    1  have  already  shewn  you,  that,  to 
a  wise  considerer,  the  absence  of  danger  takes  off  from  the  pain  of 
the  ffout;  hut  some  pain  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  for  constant 
.health  has  no  reli»h,  it  is  an  ^nsipid  dull  thing:  that  reverend 
Calvinist,  Dr.  Twiss,  affirms,  that  it  is  better  to  be  damned,  than 
.  annihilated.     I  might,  I  suppose,  with  less  offence,  affirm,  that  it 
were  better  to  be  dead,  than  never  to  be  sick  of  the  gout ;  nay, 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  all  tbe  sober  and  experienced  people  will  be 
-  so  far  from  taking  o&nce,  that  I  shall  have  them  on  my  side,  if  I 
venture  on  that  paradox;  for,  how  often  have  i  heard  a  grave 
adviser,  one  that  had  tried  health  and  sickness,  alternately,  for 
many  years,  tell  the  robust,  young,  riotous  fellow,  that  he  knew 
not  tbe  value  of  health.     No,  how  should  he,  having  never  been 
sick  ?  But  why  should  his  sober  adviser  press  him  to  be  careful  of 
his  health  f  Tiiat  is  the  way  never  to  under&tand  the  deliciousness 
of  it;  by  that  time  he  gets  the  gout,  he  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  matter,  V\\  warrant  him.     Set  me  two  men  together,  one 
that  never  knew  pain,  and  another  newly  recovered  of  the  gout; 
observe  them  both  narrowly ;  in  the  former,  perhaps,  you  may 
perceive  an  easy,  even  temper;  but  tbe  latter  is  ravished  with  joys 
and  satisfactions,  which,  if  his  tongue  does  not  declare,  his  handi, 
and  feet,  and  gesture  shall. 

Homer  says,  that  the  beauty  of  Helen  was  a  pnze,  worth  all 
the  blood  spilt  through  the  long  course  of  the  ten  years  war.  Homer 
would  not  have  redeemed  those  lives  by  the  least  injury  to  that 
adorable  lady.  Such  are  the  lucid  intervals  between  heartF-breaking 
fits  of  the  gout,  worth  all  the  ravings,  and  roarings,  which  the 
violent  paroxysm  forces  from  the  tortured  patient;  uid  who  would 
spoil  the  refined  pleasure  of  his  recovery,  by  wishing  to  have  one 
angry  throb,  one  heavy  groan  abated  him?  iSt  parvis  componere 
tMgna  ikeret,  if  we  might  compare  great  things  with  small,  the 
gout  is  to  health,  as  ham,  and  tongue,  to  wine,  or  rather,  as  zin 
9^  fvxfl,  to  the  lovers  congress.  Courage,  Sir,  and  be  advised  by 
me,  it  is  good  advise  I  am  giving,  and  you  shall  have  it  gratis. 
When  your  foot  swells,  and  bums,  and  throbs,  banish  all  foolish 
•orrow  and  repining,  instead  whereof,  let  swelling  joys  dilate  your 
generous  breast;  when  sharp,  fermenting  juices,  not  easily  mis. 
eihle,.thall  meet,  and,  by  their  furious  contest,  cause  cruel  twitch* 
ings  of  your  nervous  fibres,  comfort  your  heart,  and  be  extremely 
pkaKd;  when  masculine^  acetous  recrements  shall,  with  female^ 
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tarCarotn  matter^  mix,  ingender,  and    beget   a  tophoos  matt; 
when  that  same  topboas  mass  shall  kxlf  e  in  the  internodia  of  yoor 
wonhip's  bone«,  entertaining  yoo  with  n  rending  solution  of  ccn« 
tinuitj,  then  let  your  soul  triompb;  but  toncfa  not,  taste  not,  the 
crumen-emulgent  doctor's  emulsions,  jukps,  apozemca,  nor  let  his 
repercussiTes,  or  resoWents,  cataplasms,  and  anodynes  touch  you ; 
so  let  your  friend,  the  gout,  take  his  course,  and  maul  you  soundiy. 
O  !  so  easy,  so  pleased,  so  joyous,  so  happy,  ao  blessed  will  you 
be,  when  the  turn  of  health  shall  come ;  why.  Sir,  you  will  be  tn 
heaven,  in  heaven  while  you  are  on  earth ;  you  will  be  intirely 
beatified  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  that  is  moM  than  Solonoa  baa 
arrived  at  yet  (if  you  can  give  any  credit  to  a  Catholick  painter) 
for  but  one  half  of  him  is  glorified,  the  other  fries  in  flames^  venad 
by  tormenting  devils,  like  the  noble  Shaftsbury  in  Windsor^bail ; 
beshrew  the  painter  for  — ^lis  pains,  Fm  eat  et  iA  hoate  d^oai. 
Learn  of  our  common  enemy ;  Sir»  1  fancy,  the  late  tyrant  solacta 
bis  exile,  with  the  expectation  of  a  retnm  to  trample  on  the  Uber- 
ties,  and  riot  in  the  blood  of  hereticks ;  but,  before  ever  that  dismal 
day  corae«  may  the  gout,  my  life's  kind  preserver,  and  my  dear  life 
itself  forsake  me ;  only  I  will  make  it  in  my  bargain,  I  will  not 
aland  to  this  wish,  if  my  help  can  contribute  any  thing  to  omoae 
this  invasion.     I  am  mudi  of  the  mind.  Sir,  that,  by  what  I  faate 
said  already,  you  are  a  coming  proselyte ;  but,  before  I  have  done 
with  you,  you  shall  chose  to  part  with  your  eyes,  rather  than  your 
true  friend,  the  gout.    The  migfaty  blessiiq^  wbereof,  Uiat  yoa  ms^ 
Uie  better  ondentand,  mount  with  me  one  step  higher,  and  then 
takt  notice  of  this  farther  advantage  of  the  gout. 

S.  The  goot  presents  yon  with  a  perpetual  almanack ;  and  tlMyt  k 
may  never  be  out  of  the  way,  but  ready  always  for  your  wenUpi'a 
use,  aafely  dcpoaits  it  in  the  inteniodia  of  your  bones.  Baroaaeten, 
thermometers,  and  other  the  inventions  of  men,  not  yet  peiAct 
masters  of  their  art,  serve  more  for  the  delight,  than  the  use  of  the 
curious;  but  the  useful  pains  of  the  gout  give  your  honour  trusty 
prognoaticka  of  the  seasons.  As  ofm  as  a  naoist  constitution  of 
the  year,  south  or  north  winds,  or  anowa  am  at  hand,  you  prcdbet 
those  things  from  the  aoeeisei  of  your  pains;  and  by  the  absence  of 
jour  pains  you  fweknow  the  contrary ;  so,  one  way  or  other,  year 
bone-almanack  serves  for  all  changes^ 

Our  Lilly's  and  Cfadbur/s  foreknow,  when  it  iball  be  rahi*lihe, 
or  aaow«like,  but  what  your  honour  foreknows,  by  means  of  the 
gout,  does  aherwards  actually  come  to  pass.  Doctor  Goad  knew 
more  of  the  stars,  and  their  positions  than  you,  but  not  hatf  »e 
much  of  their  iafiuence.  Spinoxa  wiM  have  it,  that,  when  a  iewidi 
prophet  foretold  any  thing,  he  gave  a  aign,  a  present  sign,  whieh 
was  a  confirmation  of  his  prophecy ;  you  have  the  sign  withi»  ymi^ 
Sir,  and  are  a  true  prophet  all  over. 

iiafora  mimtiia  dintimt  tmcanhu  pannttuM  eomtiMUhsTy  tap 
FKny.  Nature  gives  to  laiger  sised  animals  a  longer  itay  in  the 
iromb  of  their  molbir;  their  mighity  hmtih  aadfiat  fnne  cf  bodjy. 
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ere  not  w  lOom  foshkHied  and  perfected,  as  it  the  cempefidkraa 
IcxMre  of  kiter  antmalf .  So  it  H  with  the  OMMt  noUe  arU  and 
acicnee^  with  the  moil  useful  inventions,  when  6rst  brought  u> 
light ;  every  man  is  taken  up  with  unactive  eztasy,  and  laxy  ad* 
miration,  greatly  pleased  to  be  taught,  and  let  into  mystery,  and 
as  well  content  to  know  no  more  than  is  taught  him.  Time  passes 
silently  on,  and  ages  steal  away,  before  there  starts  up  a  studious 
Inquisitive  person,  who  bends  his  wit  to  improve  the  discoveries  of 
his  atteestors,  and  raise  them  to  their  just  perfection* 

Now  of  this  observation,  I  am  <^  the  mind,  there  is  not  ag^ia 
m  naiuce  so  clean  m  instance  as  the  gout  affords  us.  The  gout,  at 
int,  pasMd  fot  no  other  but  an  evil  spirit,  which  an  exorcising 
priest  attacked  with  charms^  before  ever  the  physician  fell  fowl 
^Mi  hiaa  with  poisonous  recipe's.  The  physician,  purely  to  foree 
a4rade,  imposed  upon  the  pcm>le,  that  She  gout  waa  a  disease. 
Having  cheated  Ihem  with  this  false  opinion,  he  plagued  then  with 
leal  tortaresw  all  which  he  waa  pleasra  to  christen  by  the  general 
Baass  of  therapeutick  method,  in  which  his  barbarous  executiona 
thus  follow  one  another.    First  phlebotomy,  then  catharticks,  eme- 

tieks^  bypnoticks,  the and  all;  aiwl,  irliile  the  inside  of 

Ibe  paer  patient  ia  thua.  miserably  racked  and  confounded,   he 
daiwhs  die  outside  with  anodyne  applicatkins,  unguents^  and  cata- 
|Jaa«B ;  and,  when  aU  is  dtnae,  I  will  give  them  my  body  t#  prac- 
tise on  (thott^  I  had  father  the  executioner  had  it  to  dispatch 
awtright)  if  plain  cathartick*grueU  and  the  cataplasm  of  a  firesh 
eov^iurd,  do  not  work  greater  wanders,  than  anv  thing  tha^  can 
pretsiid  tp*    Fhom  Germany*  aajr,  fforn  beyond  the  Alps^  th^ 
come,  with  hard  names,  exotick  cant,  and  baneful  poison,  to  allay 
the  pavesysm  and  remaive the proeataraiis  of  the  gout;  but,  God 
he  thanked,  their  practice  decays^  and  must  do  mora  anad  mece 
cfCfy  da«t  now  that  it  is  so  plaimy  disoevered,  that  the  ^isut  needs 
no  remedy,  not  hsing,  in  truth  and  proper  speaking*  a  disease,  but 
a  sonsveign*  antidote^  a^painst  the  saest  dangeroua  diseases.    And 
thorefotra  people  eC  the  best  sense  are  content  t»  let  it  take  its 
coarse;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  aae  proud  to  publish  the  satia- 
fiKtioft  they  tahe^  in  eoe  or  othoi  advantagCj  wUeb  the*  gout  a(^ 
finda  them.    For  instance,  as  to  the  fovemewledge  of  weather: 
the  gout  aavev  twitches  their  nerves^,  but  they  witt  Im  telling  ethem 
latet  chaagpaave  tourardk    Now%  that  whick  I  psapose  is  this*  tha^ 
paeplesbouU  not  think  it  enough  tfrknow  thus  mudh  of  the  ysutt 
but  stody  tn  improve  anA  increase  their  knowledge ;  for,  no  doubts 
mofemw^  be  made  of  thiaUessini,  ^an  ever  yet  wna dene  biy  the 
hamiy  man  that  has  e^ioyed  it  longest,    I  am  pennaded^  that  if 
Slna  foitunaSe  patient  W4>uld  beat  tM  pains  to  observe  all'  the  um^ 
tiansof  thegawt,  in  his  pinching,  amarting,  gauling  accesses ;  in 
hin  gnawing,  stabbing,  bnming  parosyama;    in  hia  evacuating, 
tender,  leaaitting  seccaaea,  he  m^t  quaddy  came  to  wind  a  atorm, 
aoi  brag  befare^  that,  m  a  shout  tinae»  ne  ewners  msnld  thank  their 
ship  soft,  hnt  frith  a  gowty  master,  nor  would  any  expemnoed 
limt  mnisd  a  shi|u  dSm  hunmlf  to  ihe  titfisfcsntsi.  bnt 
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upoD  crutches.  Possibly  here  some  nice  person  may  oloject,  that  it 
is  8  sad  thing  to  be  a  cripple ;  1  reply,  in  lameness  two  things  are  to 
be  considered,  the  unsightly  gate,  and  the  afflicting  pain.  As  to  the 
unsightly  gate,  set  the  Italian  proverb  against  it : 

He  knows  not  Venos  in  her  perfect  sweetness. 
Who  has  ne? er  lain  with  a  lame  mistress ; 


And  Montaigne  tells  us,  that  the  saifae  is  said  of  men,  as  well  as 
women ;  for  the  Queen  of  Amazons  adswered  the  personable  Scy- 
thian, who  courted  her  to  love,  k^a  x*'^  •*f'*>  \amt  men  make 
the  best  gallants.  In  that  female  republick,  to  prevent  the  dominion 
of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  arms  and  legs  in  their  infancy, 
believing  that  they  would  be  rather  the  better,  for  the  use  which 
thcT  should  make  of  thiem  thereafter.  Montaigne  gives  a  philo- 
sopbical  reason  for  the  advantage  accruing  by  lameness,  either  to 
men  or  women,  viz.  the  legs  and  thighs  not  receiving  their  due 
aliment,  it  falls  out,  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  the  fuller, 
better  supplied,  and  more  vigorous. 

2.  As  to  the  pain  proceeding  from  lameness,  I  will  not,  to  di- 
mintsh  that,  tell  the  objector  a  long  story  ^m  the  reasonings  of 
Aristotle,  or  the  practice  of  Cato ;  but  only  pray  him  to  consider 
the  lower  sort  of  people,  wh()  know  little  of  example,  and  mind- as 
little  of  precept.  Nature  is  their  guide,  and  this  their  familiar  prac« 
tice.  They  call  the  pbtbisick,  says  Montaigne,  a  cough ;  the  bloody 
flux  is  no  more  with  them  than  a  lootsencss  ^  a  pleurisy,  but  a  stitch 
in  the  side ;  and  as  they  softly  name,  so  they  patiently  endure  these 
grievances. 

If  the  mercenary  adversaries  of  the  gout,  the  doctors,  have  any 
other  objections  against  a  Bone«almanack,  besides  what  I  have 
answered,  let  them  be  published;  I  will  fairly  and  fully  answer 
them  also,,  or  renounce  my  reverence  for  the  gout. 

O !  That  I  had  an  infaUible  medicine,  which  would  both  certaiDly 
and  speedily  cause  the  gout  (wine  and  women  are  tedious  and 
uncertain  ways  of  purchasing  the  mighty  blessing)  I  would  not 
doubt  but  to  make  more  of  it,  than  ever  Daffy  did  of  his  elixir,  or 
«ny  strolling  mountebank  of  his  nostrum.  The  fair  for  Rider's 
almanack,  Jrertridge's  almanack,  Al— ch's  almanack,  lasts  but  <Hie 
month  in  the  year ;  but  I  might  vend  Gout-almanacks,  and  Bone* 
almanacks,  all  the  year  round.  Here  I  suspect,  that  the  male- 
volent doctors,  that  get  their  living  by  their  mischievous  craft  in 
practising  on  the  gout,  will  object,  that  all,  which  I  have  hftherto 
urged  in  its  commendations,  has  a  very  great  allay ;  for,  though  it 
is  not  dangerous,  yet  it  is  painful;  though  the  patient  has  lucid 
intervals,  yet  he  has  violent  paroxysms ;  though  he  be  a  prophet, 
yet  the  spirit,  which  inspires,  rends  him.  But  of  these  ol^tora  I 
would  fain  know,  whether  holy  precious  enthusiasm  be  n<'t  a  fu- 
rious ungovernable  impulse ;  whether  lucid  intervals  are' not  nfore 
eligible  thaji  a  constant,  weak,  and  sullen  light;  whether  pain, 
without dai^gtr,  is  not  better  than  ease  without  security?  laia^ 
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opinion,  that  our  compotitions  are  no  more  able  to  endure  pure 
and  nnmixt  feticities,  than  Seniele,  the  half>gone  mother  of  Bac- 
chus, to  abide  the  warm  congress  of  the  Olympick  Joye,  circled 
with  all  hit  glories.  Yet,  to  silence  envy  itself,  the  next  step  we 
ascend,  we  shall  see  the  gout  dealing  to  his  patients  a  benefit,  so 
wondefous,  refined,  pleasant,  and  useful,  that  be  must  be  a  very 
dull  creature,  that  can  seriously  think  on  this,  and  not  passionately 
wisbi  deliberately  consider  it,  and  not  heartily  labour,  by  all  ho- 
nest Ways  and  means,  to  deserve  tbe  gout 

'  4.  Gouty  persons  are  naoft  free  from  the  headach ;  tbe  reason  of 
which  is  this : 

—  The  heavy  recrements  of  the  blood  and  nervous  juice  always 
fall  downward  to  the  gouty  joints.  The  nerves  of  the  head,  the 
fibres  and  the  membranes,  whereof  there  are  many  placed  above 
and  under  the  bknll ;  the  two  meninges,  the  tunioles  of  the  nerves, 
the  pericranium,  and  other  periostia,  the  muscles,  the  panniculus 
camosus,  and  lastly,  the  skin  itself,  are  all  freed  from  a  world  of 
torment  by  means  of  the  medicinal  gout,  which  attracts  to  ex- 
terior remote  parts  vicious  humours  of  various  denominations,  and 
there  sets  them  on  fire,  wastes  and  evacuates  them.  Persons 
much  favoured  by  the  gout,  upon  every  long  absence  of  that  best 
friend  of  theirs  (whether  occasioned  by  unknown  accidents  or 
unwise  recourse  to  the  mischievous  tampering  of  a  wicked  doctor) 
exchange  their  freedom  from  the  gout,  for  pain  more  intense  and 
dangerous ;  but,  of  all  other  pains,  they  are  extremely  subject  to 
the  head-^ach;  something  of  a  cloud,  more  or  less,  always  hancrs 
over  their  brain ;  but  as  foon  as  ever  the  gout  pleases  (forgivinir 
their  ingratitude)  to  revisit  them,  presently  the  weather  breaks  up 
the  nerves  are  relaxed,  tbe  fibres  unmolested,  the  membranes  and 
muscles  recover  their  right  tone ;  while  the  inimicous  contesting 
particles,  thrown  off  from  boiling  blood,  and  tureid  nervous  juice 
fall  down  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body ;  and  then  tbe  under- 
standing grows  clear,  the  thcraghts  brisk  and  active;  and  tbe  pa- 
tient  is  fitted^  whatever  his  station  and  employment  is  in  the  worid 
to  do  the  duty  thereof  better  than  ever.  1  have  been  told  of  se- 
veral sea-captains  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  relator)  who 
during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  happening  to  meet  the  enemy,  bestirred 
themselves  with  a  vigour  that  forgot  their  pain,  and  gave  their 
order  with  a  steddier  presence  of  mind,  than  ever  they  were  mas- 
ters of  before.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  a  person  of 
quality,  who  has  obliged  the  age  with  several  instructive  pieces 
who  never  published  a  sorry  trifle,  nor  eyer  any  thing  so  absolutely 
perfect,  useful,  and  entertaining,  as  when  he  lay  under  a  course  <yf 
the  gout  Then  would  he  dictate  like  an  angel,  or,  which  is  much 
the  same,  a  man  inspired,  to  his  ravished  amanuensis.  TTiat 
amanuensis  of  his  has  told  me,  though  he  loved  his  master  very 
well,  yet  he  was  always  sorry  for. his  recovery;  for  then  his  strength 
^iled  him,  and  he  was  no  more  than  another  writer,  I  mean  a 
writer  of  die  fint  ratethough*    I  know  nothing  that  a  man  when 
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he  cajoyt  Ibe  gout,  is  mifii  for,  but  jira^im^,  ranniog  cf  races,  or 
foot-balk    The  AoMZom,  if  they  be  not  belied*  coveted  to  admit 
straogere,  jSogrofllr  pmoxymno:  had  Montaigne  ever  met  with  the 
MS.  whence  I  bare  the  notice,  be  would  have  ^yttk  us  a  philoao^ 
phical  reason  for  it    The  gout  being  thus  beneficial,  I  bless  myself 
to  think,  that  any  patient  should  be  so  mueb  his  own  enemy,  as  to 
be  weary  of  H ;  any  doctor  so  niach  an  enemy  to  mankind,  aa  to 
oftr  at  the  eure ;  but  cure  it  tbey  cannot,  whaterer  they  pfetend, 
unless  they  kill  the  patieoC    For  my  part,  I  know  no  difterence  ia 
the  earth  between  a  doctor  of  pbysick  and  a  tinker,  save  that  the 
doctor  has  more  of  the  tinker,  the  tinker  more  of  the  doctor  in  hkn. 
For,  the  tinker  effectually  stops  that  particular  hole  which  he  ia 
hired  to  stop,  though  he  makes  two  or  three  for  k;  but  the  doctor 
does  bat  disturb  the  gout,  which  he  undertakes  to  cure ;  and,  when 
the  fiicious  humours  of  the  body  are  not  sufiered  to  have  their 
course  to  the  exterior  remote  parts,  there  to  be  sacrificed  on  thia 
intemodial  altars  of  the  goat,  they  revert  with  fery  and  iiidignatioD«^ 
dangerously  assault  the  vitals,  diffuse  their  venom  o^r  all  the  vis^ 
cera,  corrupt  the  stomach,  but  more  especially  afiect  the  head^ 
with  violent  pains,  which  are  often  followed  by  dangerous  ssiroon- 
inff»  a  vertigo,  a  failing  of  memory ;  nay,  and  sometimes  a  dowi»* 
rinfet  debrium.    Thus  physicians  cure  their  patients  of  the  gooti 
Then  doubly  blessed  are  the  poor  and  needy,  who,  when  they  havtt 
the  gout,  and  do  not  understand  their  own  happiness,  cannot  be  at 
the  charge^  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  a  cure  of  the  doctors*    Nay,  besida 
the  mischievous  consequeneea  of  their  meddling,  their  very  medd^ 
4ing  itself,  is  a  sorer  pain,  tiMm  the  gout,  a  thousand  timea:  sa 
that  man^s  intellectuals  must  not  be  right,  who  would  neit  wish  to 
have  hia  head-aeh  cured  by  the  gout,  rather  than  by  Ibe  dootom 
methods,  i.  e.  by  being  purged  and  blooded;  cupped  and  fluxed« 
stifled  with  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  soot,  drenched  with  oephaliok 
juleps  and  walevs  -^  Geld  as  those  tbat  extiaguished  Ihe  vital  heal 
of  that  renowned  Ihriee  illustrious  beroe,  higfat  old  Siuaoa^  dm 
kiuff.    The  gout  io  a  apeetflek,  a  tingle,  proper,  .and  ofiectunl  v»* 
nedy  for  the  head-ach:  by  a  sirong  revulsion  it  atUaets  mothifich 
matter  iraa  the  noblev  paria^  and,  ever  while  you  live,  say  I,  keep 
pain  from  your  head,  and  sorrow  from  your  heart    Ihe  honest  old 
beldame  made  sport  for  her  neighbours,  whaiv  she  applied  the 
clyster  to  her  forehead,  the  part  affected.  Again,  when  ber  neigli* 
hours  turned  up  ber  blind-aide,  and  plaid  her  |^  al  her  virgia 
avenue,  that  was  a  jest  to  her:  ^  Marry  6ap,  quoth  she,  it  is  the 
upper  end  that  akes^  and  you  give  phytick  to  the  lower/  but  the 
cWster  was  a  good  reme^  fiw  the  beadech,  thou^  nlanled  air4 
distance^  and  so  the  gout*    How  nreassary  a  friend  to  the  heed  the 
medicinal  gout  is,  keeping  it  easy,  clean,  and  free  from  all  mor* 
bifiek  matter  which  distuifaa  the  brain,  We  might  partly  guessi  frem 
the  subtle  observation  of  Ae  fomoua  Coofuciua  upon  gouty  per* 
sons,  which  is  communicated  to  us,,  by  one  of  the  chaatest  hisu^ 
rians  among  tihe  veracious  emisBaries  (for  the  Chinese  are  bleaiod 
withihe.g^,  aiwclitt  the  Eaisopene;)  I^ia  posihk;!  leid^tht 
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wise  Mandarin,  for  a  lame,  gouty  person  to  be  a  knave,  even  in 
our  own  country  have  I  known  some  such  ;  but  who  ever  knew  % 
gouty  cripple  that  was  a  fool  ?     In  a  book  of  that  great  master  of 
morals  and  politicks,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  of  Confucius's  own 
race,  to  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  has  iiiriched  the  King  of  France's 
library  with  it,  (but,  I  suppose,  the  book  was  there  reposited,  since 
a  certain  person  finished  his  travels :)     These  farther  remarks  are 
delivered,  natural  fools  never  acquire  the  gout,  the  sons  of  gouty 
persons  are  defended  from  dulness  and  folly  by  the  sins  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  or,  if  in  their  minority,  their  understandings  happen  to  He 
a  little  backward,  they  shall  no  sooner  enter  on  their  gouty  inherit- 
ance, but  a  bright  illumination  brings  the  same  forwards.  Whatever 
a  man's  natural  powers  are,  they  are  so  improved  by  the  gout,  so  re* 
fined,  so  heightened  in  the  paroxysm,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
call  it  a  sort  of  natural  inspiration.     Facile  est  inventis  adderty  what 
the  noble  Confucius  has  admirably  well  observed  of  the  gout,  viz. 
'  That  it  is  a  perfect  deletory  of  folly,'  prompts  me  to  think,  that 
it  would  be  worthy  inquiry,  whether  the  gout  is  not  as  effectual 
against  madness ;    and  we  may  reasoably  believe  that  it  is  so,  if, 
upon  examination  it  should  be  found,  that  there  are  no  gouty 
people  in  Bedlam ;  and  then  for  the  recovery  of  those  poor  creatures 
to  their  wits,  again,  it  will  not  need  much  consideration,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  excused  the  hard  blows  which  their  barbarous 
keepers  deal  them ;  and  the  therapeutick  method  of  purging,  bleed- 
ing, cupping,  fluxing,  vomiting,    clystering,     juleps,   apozemes^ 
powders,  confections,  epithemes,  and  cataplasms,  with  which  the 
more    barbarous  doctors   torment  them ;    and,  instead  of  their 
learned  torture,  indulged,  for  a  time  only,  a  little  intemperance,  as 
to  wine,  or  women,  or  so ;  oi  the  scholar's  delight  of  feeding  worthily, 
and  sleeping  heartily,  whereby  they  might  get  the  gout,  and  then 
their  madness  were  cured. 

Many  and  great  are  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  mortal  mei| 
from  the  gout,  as  cannot  but  sufficiently  appear  to  your  worship  from 
what  I  have,  in  running  haste,  observed ;  but  far  more  numerous, 
and  unconceivably  vast,  are  the  improvements,  which  a  man,  worthy 
of  the  gout,  and  sensible  of  his  happiness,  might,  with  attentive  care 
andisedulous  observance,  make.  Yet  I  shall  not  insist  on  conjectu- 
ral topicks  to  do  justice  to  so  effectual  a  promoter  of  the  safety  of  hu- . 
man  life ;  but  proceed  on  those  benefits,  which  are  the  objects  of 
sense ;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  person,  that  shall  think,  or  speak  ill 
of  the  gout,  he  must  be  one,  that  does  not  desire,  or  deserve  to  live. 
It  is  a  lofty  height  to  which  I  have  advanced  your  worship  ;  four 
steep  ascents  you  have  already  climbed,  but  the  honour  of  (he  gout 


'Caput  inter  nubila  condit. 


Can  your  head  bear  to  mount  a  fifth  ?  But,  why  do  I  ask  that  ques- 
tion ?  the  gout  itself  will  enable  you. 

5.  The  gout  preserves  its  patients  from  the  great  danger  of 
fevers. 
VOL.  X.  D  d     * 
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Gouty  penonsy  by  reason  of  a  fixed  dyscraay  of  the  bloody  act  not 
obnoxious  to  fevers ;  as  they  live  finee  from  the  dreadful  pains  of  the 
head-achy  so^  likewise,  from  the  scorching  heat  of  fevers.  Every 
one  knows,  that  a  fever  is  a  disorderly  motion,  or  over- boiling  of  the 
blood,  which  seldom,  or  never,  happens  to  gouty  persons ;  because 
the  malignant  recrements  of  the  blood  and  nervous  juice,  which  oc- 
casion fevers,  are  continuafty  deposited  in  the  joints  of  gouty  per- 
sons, are  there  imprisoned^  watered,  and  consumed  by  the  purging, 
bealingy  cleansing,  sanative  fire  of  the  burning  gout.  There  is  a 
natural  motion  and  heat  in  the  blood,  depending,  partly,  on  its  pro- 
per crasis  and  constitution  (for,  being  composed  of  spirit,  salt,  and 
sulphur,  principles  vigorous  and  active,  it  spontaneously  grows  tur- 
gid and  tumultuous,  like  generous  wine  in  narrow  vessel  pent ;)  and, 
partly,  to  the  ferment  implanted  in  the  heart,  which  rarefies  the  li- 
quor passing  through  its  channels,  and  forces  it  to  rise  with  efferve- 
scence frothy.  The  preternatural  ebullition  of  the  blood  is  raised, 
either  by  some  extraneous,  heterogeneous  mixture,  or  from  the  im- 
'  moderate  exaltation  of  its  own  natural  spirit  or  sulphur;  which, 
when  it  happens,  presently  a  high  and  quick  pulse  follows ;  the  blood, 
like  a  sulphurous  liquor,  taking  fire,  diffuses  its  burning  heat  all  over 
the  body. 

The  vast  Sicilian  chasms,  which  vomit  flaming  heaps  of  matter 
sulphurous  and  combustible,  what  are  they,  but  nature's  emblems 
of  a  burning,  fiery  fever?  and,  when  the  poets  fable,  that  haughty 
Typhosus,  big  Eryx,  and  bald  Enceladus,  deep  buried  in  the  eartn 
by  angry  Jnpiter,  belch  out  those  fires,  which  waste  the  country, 
and  fright  the  inhabitants,  what  meaned  they  to  denote,  but  the 
restlessness  of  strenuous  heroes  (for  want  of  the  gout  to  withdraw 
the  feverish  fewel)  frying  in  flames  merciless  and  destructive  ? 

Methinks,  I  pity  the  young  and  healthy,  whose  blood  flows  tem- 
perately, and  never  knew  disorder;  I  pity  them,  I  say,  not  for  their 
present  ease,  but  because  of  their  imminent  danger.     For,  when  a 
royal  sim  of  France  blazes,  and  perishes  inflames  painted  by  a  brave 
Russd's  masterly  hand ;   w  hen  a  vanquished  admi  ral  shifts  ofi^  in  boat 
inglorious,  a  king  of  eoual  valour,  from  a  safe  station,  all  the  while 
beholding  the  monsieur  s  prudent  care  to  preserve  a  great  command- 
er ;  when  a  haughty  Mareschal  is  beat  out  of  the  strongest  bulwark^ 
that  fenced  his  master's  treacherous  rapine;  and,  to  induce  that 
master  of  his  for  once  to  keep  the  cartel,  can,  in  spight  of  all  his 
blustering;  part  with  his  sword  :    When  rebel  invaders  are  disap- 
pointed, and  execrable  assassines  punished ;  on  such  tempting  oc-^ 
casions  as  these,  who  can  forbear  a  rightful^  lawful,  and  brimful 
glass?  yet,  on  so  solenm  a  festival,  if  the  healthy  gives  nature 
£ut  a  fillip,  it  may,  perchance,  throw  him  into  a  fever,  and  that 
Sever,  perchance,  cost  him  nis  life;    whereas  the  man,  .that  Is 
obnoxious  to  the  gout,  cbearfully  ventures  the  duty  of  the  day,  well 
knowing,  that,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  Uhui  roaring 
in  purgatory  some  forty  days,  or  00;  and,  by  that  time  the  gout  hat 
wastOQ  and  cleansed  on  the  tartarous  recrements  of  undigeatedih^ 
lem,  irho  knowa,  but  good  news  may  come,  to  make  another  holy* 
<lay? 
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.  Purgatory,  which  cleanses  the  souls  of  the  departed  from  their 
fiith»  which  sets  them  out  of  the  danger  of  the  lake,  and  renders  them 
(like  burnt  tobacco-pipes)  clean  and  pure,  and  fit  for  paradise,  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  fire  of  the  gout,  which  speuds  the  morbifick  mat- 
ter, that  might  otherwise  throw  the  body  into  a  hellish  fever.  In- 
deed, infidels  and  bereticks  may  object,  and  say,  that,  perhaps,  pur« 
gatory  is  but  a  false  8tory  ;  but  no  matter  for  that;  for  grave  authors 
teach,  that  a  false  story  may  be  a  true  picture,  and  serve  to  illustrate 
as  necessary  a  doctrine  as  that  of  purgatory.  But  in  this  I  am  posi- 
.tive,  that  neither  a  false  story,  nor  a  true  one,  can  illustrate  a  more 
infallible  maxim  than  this,  that  the  purging  fires  of  the  gout  with- 
draw the  fewel  from  the  destructive  tires  of  burning  fevers. 

Those  learned  and  worthy  authors,  that  write  of  devils  and  spi- 
rits, and  know  the  natures  and  orders  of  them  as  perfectly  as  heart 
can  wish,  tell  us,  that  there  be  two  sorts  of  them,  white  and  black, 
good  and  bad.  So  is  it  certainly  with  diseases.  The  gout,  if  it  be 
lawfiil  to  call  it  a  disease,  is  a  good  and  useful  disease,  a  white  devil ; 
the  fever,  a  bad,  hurtful  disease^  a  black  devil,  the  devil  of  a  disease, 
or  a  disease  that  is  the  devil ;  whom  if  ever  the  physician  casts  out, 
I  will  swear,  it  is  by  compact:  whereas  the  gout  is  an  honest  febri- 
fuge, the  operations  thereof  natural  and  intelligible ;  something 
painful  iud€»Bd,  but  there  is  no  magiek  in  them.  By  the  ii^ay,  if  the 
physician  cures,  or  casts  out  black  diseases,  or  devils,  by  co^^pact 
with  black  devils,  may  it  not  be  said  to  be  a  double  wickedness?  for 
I  took  it  to  be  the  Roman  priests  ungodly  office,  with  rumblin«<q^- 
orcisms,  to  eject  them ;  but  this  is  the  fault  also,  of  other  dealerl ; 
there  is  nothing  more  common,  among  them,  than  to  incroach  on 
one  another's  trade.  Could  tyrants  inflict  fevers,  they  would  never 
make  use  of  rack  or  gibbet,  ax,  or  unrighteous  judge,  unless  the  ob- 
ject of  their  fate  were  an  honest  gouty  fellow ;  for  the  gout  would 
soften  the  feverish  infliction,  as  the  popish  printer  did  his  father  con- 
fessor's penance,  when  he  boiled  the  pease,  which  he  was  required 
to  put  in  his  shoes,  before  he  took  his  walk.  There  is*  not,  certainly, 
>a  severer  torment  than  a  burning  fever,  nor  a  more  sovereign  anti- 
dote than  the  medicinal  gout ;  so  that  it  is  a  truth  clear  as  the  sun, 
if  mote  people  had  the  gout,  fewer  would  die  of  a  fever.  Having 
placed  these  things  in  so  clear  a  light,  I  am  strongly  persusided,  that 
not  your  worship  only,  but  the  generality  of  the  age  will  set  their 
prejudices  aside,  and  yield  to  the  happy  force  of  the  many  useful 
truths,  which,  by  the  bright  illumination  of  a  vi<dent  gout-pa  roxyioi* 
I  have  here  discovered ;  so  that,  hereafter,  instead  of  the^ld  parting 
compliments,-— —^ve  ffm,  air;  God  keep  you  in  good. health,  I 
question  not  but  we  shall  say«~^The  gout  defend  you^-sir;  God 
give  you  the  gout;  fi>r  we.  ought  not  to  hope  for  a  bkssing 
«. without  the  means.  To^^irisb  a  man.  the  ggut  is  to  wish  him  that, 
t»which  withdraws  fewel  from  diseasea,  and  preserves  life  at  so  cheap 
^  rate ;  it  costs  a  man  not  a  penny  moi^  than  patience. 
T  .  ili  ha&  been  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  that  none  can  be  saviedt 
#bo  die  of  the  plague ;  but,  in  judging  of  the  fiiture  stafee  of  others, 
(think  itbeit  to  venture  b«ing  mistalceii  on  the  charitahkaide;  and 
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therefore,  I  would  M)oner  believe,  that  none  can  be  damned,  who 
have  the  gout ;  and,  I  must  tell  your  worship,  that  I  have  known  k 
less  probable  sign  of  salvation  given  by  a  dissenting  Rabbi ,  to  hi» 
bearers. 

When  Mercury,  by  the  mighty  power  of  a  verse,  borrowed  from 
that  great  architect  Homer,  heaved  up  the  aspiring  mountain  PeKon, 
and  piled  it  intire  on  heaven-shouldering  Ossa,  and  then  helped  Cha* 
ron,  up  to  the  top ;  the  poor  old  ferry-man  complained,  that  the 
distance  from  the  earth  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see  what  was 
done  there.  I  am  much  afraid,  sir,  that  this  uppermost  step  of  as- 
cent, on  which  I  am  g^ing  to  seat  your  worship,  that  you  may  have 
a  full  view  of  the  amazing  excellence  of  the  medicinal,  useful, 
health-restoring,  soul -enlivening  gout,  will  place  you  at  such  a  vast 
distance  above  terrene  things  and  notions,  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  discern  the  true  proportion  of  that  benefit,  which  crowns  the  ho- 
nour of  the  goat ;  at  least,  not  so  plainly  as  I  could  wish. 

6.  To  crown  the  honour  of  the  gout,  it  is  not  to  be  cured. 

The  gout  defies  all  yoar  gross  galenical  methods,  and  all  your  exsAt- 
ed  chymical  preparations ;  for  the  conjunct  causes  thereof  (as  the 
learned  Willis  confesses)  lie  in  parts  so  very  remote,  that  the  ver« 
tues  of  no  medicines  can  reach  tnem;  and,  heaven  be  praised  for  \U 
for  why,  sir,  would  you  cure  (as  you  call  it)  the  gout  which  give* 
you  pain  without  danger,  a  better  taste  of  health,  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  pain,  a  knowledge  of  future  things,  freedom  from  the  head- 
ach,  and  from  fevers  ? 

Bless  us!  that  any  man  should  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  gout,  for  want 
of  which  he  may  become  obnoxious  to  fevers,  and  head«ach,  be 
blinded  in  his  understanding,  lose  the  taste  of  his  health,  and  the  se- 
curity of  his  life.  I  hope  you  and  I,  dear  sir,  shall  be  better  advised, 
and  to  shew  that  we  are  so,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  set  the  world  a 
good  example,  1  hope  we  shall  neither  of  us  ever  tamper  with  the 
doctor  for  the  cure  of  the  gout,  which  really  and  truly  is  incurable, 
unless  the  patient  be  to  be  killed ;  which  is  what  the  doctor's 
medicines  aim  at,  perhaps  not  what  he  directly  aims  at  himself. 
For  his  heart  is  chiefly  upon  his  fee;  his  prayers,  that  his  patient 
may  neither  die,  nor  recover;  at  least  not  die,  while  he  is  worth  a 
penny;  but,  when  bis  last  penny  is  8pent,  then  the  miserable  crea- 
ture is  forsaken,  like  the  poor  woman  in  the  gospel,  and  may 
perish  for  all  him,  unless  heaven  has  a  miracle  in  store  for  a  poor 

sinner,  that  has  been  tormented  by  a  nasty  D ,  before  his  time. 

But,  lest  I  shoukl  be  thought,  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the 
gout,  too  severe  against  the  pretenders  to  cure  it,  I  shall  argue 
against  them,  from  their  own  confessions :  we  may  say  of  every 
medicaster,  whether  a  college,  or  a  stage -doctor,  habemus  conJUentem 
reum;  the  whole  clan  of  them  are  homicides,  by  their  own  confes- 
sion. Other  wicked  people  put  on  the  guise  of  honesty,  lor  the 
better  perpetrating  their  crimes ;  but  physicians  own  the  roguery 
of  t^ir  art;  inde^,  to  save  themselves  from  publick  infamy,  they 
giw  tb»  tofteniDg  tiint  te  their  scandalous  cause,    the  prhiciples 
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fS  their  art,  they  say,  are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and,  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on  ;  and,  then,  also  the  temperament  :of  the  Body,  on 
which  they  practise,  can  be  but  guessed  at ;  so  that  the  success  of 
the  most  learned  practitioner  can  be  but  casual.  Now,  that,  after 
this,  these  men  should  be  entertained,  and  so  general  admittance 
given  to  their  practice,  does  evidently  prove,  that  the  generality  of 
men,  when  they  lose  their  health,  lose  their  wits  together  with  it* 
i  will  allow,  that  it  were  resonable  for  a  sick  man  liberally  to  pan 
with  his  guineas  for  bis  health,  if  the  doctors,  that  have  their 
money  in  band,  were  sure  of  restoring  health,  or  upon  failure 
would  refund;  but,  to  pay  down  ready  money  for  a  lottery  chance^ 
where  It  is  great  odds,  but  the  adventurer  increases  his  malady,  and 
hastens  bis  death  I  I,  for  my  part,  declare  against  it,  and  am  per- 
suaded, that  no  one,  who  considers  rightly,  but  would  keep  his 
money,  and  bear  his  burthen.  A  spare  and  easy  diet  shall  be  al- 
ways my  physick, .  and  I  will  leave  it  to  nature,  to  do  her  own 
work.  But  let  us  come  to  some  more  particular  acknowledgments 
of  these  deadly  enemies  of  mankind. 

Galen,  that  is  still  revered  as  a  god  by  modern  practitioners,  ac- 
knowledges it  impossible  to  find  out  a  medicine  that  shall  do  any 
great  good  one  way,  and  not  do  as  much  hurt  another.  The  learned 
Dr.  Hammond  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment; the  medicine,  which  was  prescribed  him  to  cure  the  gout, 
moved  the  gravel  from  his  kidiiies,  which,  being  too  big  to  pass  the 
ureters,  choaked  thecbannel,  and  deprived  him  of  his  life  that 
way.  Cornelius  Agrippa  tells  us  of  one  Basis,  a  physician  of  note, 
^ho,  considering  the  foolish  credulity  of  patients,  and  the  conten- 
tious ignorance  of  professors  in  physick,  advised,  that  never  above 
one  d<K:tor  should  be  made  use  of  at  a  time,  giving  this  reason, 
because  the  mistake  of  a  single  man  is  less  dangerous.  And  I 
would  advise  never  to  use  any ;  for,  as  the  mbtake  of  one  man  it 
less  dangerous  than  of  a  consult  of  them,  so  the  having  nothing  to 
do  with  any  one,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  mistake  of  one ;  for 
nature  can  commit  no  mistake,  but  if  not  loaded  with  luxury,  nor 
disturbed  with  physick,  will  vigorously  strive  to  throw  off  every 
noxious  diaease.  Such  the  gout  is  not,  for  nature,  throwing  df 
qiorbiiick  matter  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  bodv,  does  designedly 
beget  the  gout,  and  make  use  of  that  admirable  remedy,  to  cure 
diseases  already  gotten,  and  to  prevent  others.  But  it  is  not  mere 
reason  which  I  rely  upon,  when  I  advise  men  to  truat  nature  alone 
for  dfteir  recovery,  and  never  go  to  a  physician,  I  have  the  mateal 
authority  to  support  my  advice.  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  Asa,  in  Uie  39th 
year  of  his  reign,  was  diseased  in  the  feet  (as  I  am  now,  which 
hinders  me  from  running  to  my  commentators)  but  I  remember 
the  phrase  of  the  septuagint  is,  i/ao^miciVSd  r^q  w6^»i,  his  feet  wert 
soft  and  tender,  (sweHed  with  the  gout,  that  must  be  the  meaning) 
until  his  disease  (j;out)  was  exceeding  great,  yet  in  his  diaeaae 
(if  VII  fkoUuiia  ««v»,  in  the  extreme  softness  and  tenderness  of  hit 


gout)  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  his  physician.    I  do  not 
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see  how  our  docton  in  physick  can  evaile  the  force  of  this  textj  ifl 
defence  of  their  profession ;  for  it  is  a  very  weak  and  precarious 
reply,  which  they  make,  when  they  tell  ii8,  '  That  Asa  is  blamed, 
not  directly  for  seeking  to  the  physicians,  but  not  for  trusting  in 
the  Lord  when  he  nought  to  them.'  Now,  I  will  grant  these  gentle- 
men^ that  it  is  the  duty  of  patients  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  when  they 
seek  to  the  physicians  ;  nay,  it  is  their  duty  to  trust  in  the  Lorct, 
then,  above  any  other  time ;  for  then  they  run  themselTcsi  into 
those  hazards,  tiiat,  if  the  Lord  does  not  help  them^  'tis  odds  but 
they  noiscarry.  But  I  would  have  these  physicians,  who  make  but 
sorry  interpreters  of  scripture,  to  consider,  that  the  text  sets  seek«> 
ing  the  Lord,  and  seeking  the  physician,  in  opposition  to  one 
another ;  plainly  enough  implying,  that  the  former  was  his  duty^ 
the  latter  his  fault.  But  our  physicians,  it  seems,  would  have  the 
sick  seek  to  the  Lord,  and  them  both ;  as  if  the  Lord  could  not  do 

his  own  work  without  them.     Odi  prrfanum  Crenus. Hence,  sir, 

it  is  plain  to  me,  that  they  are  an  order  of  men,  that  care  not 
much  what  they  say,  or  do,  to  uphold  their  own  honour,  and  keep 
their  ungodly  trade  a-going.  But  therefore  I  would  wish  all  un« 
healthy  people,  who  have  bought  their  misery  of  the  professors ; 
and  all  honest  gentlemen,  who  are  preserved  by  the  salutary  gout 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  to  prefer  a  bill  in  parliament  against  this 
destructive  order  of  men,  that,  by  a  strong  cathartic  act,  they 
may  be  purged  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions;  I  wilt  engage,  that 
there's  never  a  fanuly  in  the  nation,  but  shall,  by  this  means,  be* 
sides  their  health,  save  their  taxes,  so  that  a  vigorous  war  may  be 
continued  against  France,  till  the  Monsieur  is  not  woKh  a  livre, 
and  no  body  with  us  ever  the  poorer.  For  such  an  useful  decree, 
we  are  not  without  a  precedent  in  history.  The  wise  Romans, 
under  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  banished  physicians,  not  only  from 
Bome,  but  also  from  Italy,  which  council,  it  may  be  reasonably 
thought,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  increase  of  their  people ; 
for,  as  where  the  most  lawyers  are,  there  are  the  most  quarrels  and 
contentions  ;  so,  where  the  most  physicians,  there  the  most  fune- 
rals ;  and  f^ome  say,  where  the  most  divines,  there  the  most  dil^r- 
ences  about  religion ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  divines ;  for,  if 
the  magistrate  would  let  the  strongest  party  alone,  they  would 
force  all  the  rest  to  be  of  their  opinion.  But  I  am  afraid  I  forget 
myself  in  too  long  a  digression;  what  I  ought  chiefly  to  insist  on, 
is,  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  gout,  which  is  never  to  be  re- 
moved, llie  fear  of  losing  a  blessing  takes  off  from  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  it  Thieves  may  plunder  your  house,  age  will  ruin  your 
beauty,  envy  may  asperse  your  reputation^  bribes  corrupt  your 
£aith,  but  the  gout  is  a  sure  inheritance;  neither  thieves,  nor 
knaves:  neither  time,  nor  envy,  nor  any  thing  else,  can  despoil 
vou  of  it.  A  man  may,  himself,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  it,  squander 
Bis  estate,  blemish  his  comely  form,  injure  his  fame,  and  renounce 
Us  hbnes^ ;  but  let  him  get  rid  of  the  gout  if  he  can ;  that  blessing 
Jm  may  take  comfort  in,  being  secure  Uiat  it  is  for  bis  life.    The/ 
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«%y,  there  is  more  care  and  trouble  in  keeping  an  estate,  than 
iretting  it;  as  for  the  gout,  there  may  be  some  tnmble  in  getting  it, 
tho'  tbflft  is  mixed  with  pleasure  too,  but  no  man  is  put  to  the  least 
care  8tid  trouble  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  gout;  he  may  endure 
misery  enough  indeed,  if  he  seeks  to  the  physician  for  the  cure  of 
it.  You  cannot  be  always  young  and  handsome ;  but  gouty  once, 
and  gouty  ever ;  thence  came  the  proverb,  *  Drink  claret,  and 
have  the  gout;  and  drink  no  claret,  and  still  %ave  it :'  The  gout, 
it  is  true,  is  the  reward  of  some  works,  but  there  is  no  forfeiting  it, 
and  therein  it  is  preferable  to  a  crown  imperial.  Possibly  a  wise  and 
worthy  person  may  aectnre  his  virtue  against  dangerous  tempta* 
tions,  but  then  he  must  be  always  on  his  guard ;  but  let  him  take 
as  little  care  of  himself  as  he  pleases,  he  shall  never  have  the  less 
gout  for  his  loose  way  of  living.  But,  possibly,  it  may  be  objected. 
That  the  gout,  curing  other  diseases,  and  not  being  to  be  cured 
itself,  becomes  an  encouragement  to  intemperance  and  lust.  Tbe 
lustful  and  intemperate  drink,  and  love  on,  reckoning  that  the 
gout  will  carry  o£P  the  evil  consequences  of  wild  excess,  and  fool- 
ish passion.  Now,  I  will  not  lye  tor  the  gout,  as  much  as  I  honour 
it :    If  it  were  not  for  this  one  ■  abatement,  it  were  physick 

ibr  an  angel.  But,  that  the  reader  may  not  reproach  me  for  a 
gross  philosophical  error,  I  declare,  that  I  do  not  mean,  for  the 
spiritual  substance  of  an  angel,  for  that,  I  well  know,  needs  no 
physick,  of  one  sort,  or  other;  but  for  the  corporeal  vehicle, 
which  an  angel  may  chance  to  assume ;  which  vehicle,  being  rec* 
tified  by  the  gout,  may,  with  less  trouble,  be  actuated  by  the 
angel. 

'  Sir,  I  thought  to  bave  taken  a  longer  view  of  the  excellency  of  the 
noble  gout,  from  this  sublime  ascent,  which  represents  it  with  its 
greatest  advantage,  the  advantage  of  being  incurable.  But,  alas ! 
the  violent  paroxysm,  which  I  have  laboured  under  for  these  three 
short  days  and  nights,  abates ;  the  intenseness  of  my  pains, 
considerably  remits,  and  therefore  lam  forced  to  break  off  abrupt* 
ly  ;  for  I  am  sensible,  that  no  man  can  do  honour  to  the  gout  by  a 
just  and  adequate  panegyrick,  but  he  that,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
feels  it  in  extremity. 

THE  DEDICATION. 

TO  KVL  THE  NUMEROUS  OFF-SPEIKG  OF  APOLLO,   WHETHER  OOOMATI- 
CAL  SONS  OF  AET,  OR  BMPXBICAL  BT-BL0W8* 

To  aU  Pkarmaceutick  Residentiaries  in  Town  or  City;  aiso  to  all 
strolling  Practitioners  and  In^postors* 

Gentlemen, 

IF  this  letter  shall  happen  In  any  measure  to  spoil  your  trade^ 
heaven  make  me  thankful ;   for  well  I  know,  that  yours  is  the  very 

Dd4r 
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trade  of  two  famous  princes,  that  have,  by  one  method  or  other, 
rid  out  of  the  way  very  great  numbers  of  men. 

A  malefactori  condemned  to  die,  ouffht  to  be  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  insults  as  he  goes  to  execution.  I  know  it,  and  therefore  do 
not  dedicate  this  letter  to  you,  by  way  of  insuk,  but  friendly  to 
mind  you,  that,  since  your  unrighteous  trade  is  broke  or  breakings 
you  would  timely  bethink  yourselves,  what  honest  employment 
you  may  be  fit  for.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  shall  travel ; 
for,  to  your  sorrow,  you  have  known  an  over-grown  farrier,  from 
abroad,  make  a  great  doctor  in  England ;  why  should  not  you 
make  as  good  farriers  abroad,  as  they  do  doctors  here  ?  This  is 
certain,  like  true  farriers,  you  have  prescribed  to  many  a  weak 
man,  a  medicine  for  a  hor&e;  so  then,  for  the  materia  medicUy  it  is  the 
same,  nothing  will  be  troublesome  and  uneasy  to' you,  in  your  new 
profession,  but  that  you  shall  never  get  as  much  by  practising  on 
the  spavin  as  the  gout ;  but  you  must  be  content  with  less  earnings. 
Whatl  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  expect  as  much  for  killing  a 
horse  as  a  man. 

To  this  change  of  your  profession,  not  only  the  discovery  of  the 
frauds  and  dangers  thereof,  but  also  the  name  of  your  great  patron^ 

Hippocrates,  invites, what  are  yoi^  more  than  he }  Come,  come, 

ruifoiAa  1^  rixpfli  ^Ta/Aiii|/aTi,  change  name  and  profession,  better  a 
murrain  among  horses  than  a  plague  among  men. 

Having  thus  obliged  you,  gentlemen,  in  an  epistle  dedicatory* 
by  minding  you  of  the  imminent  decay  of  your  practice  upon  hu* 
man  bodies,  and  teaching  you  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
market,  by  trying  experiments  upon  horse-flesh  ;  I  hope  yon  will 
make  me  that  grateful  return,  as  to  prevent  the  obligatioi^  I  confer 
on  you  from  turning  to  my  prejudice  ;  therefore,  if  any  gouty  per* 
ion  that  may  happen  to  malign  you,  shall  object  against  me,  and 
say,  I  had  better  have  made  a  forlorn  reghnent  of  you,  and  sent 
jou  to  have  been  knocked  on  the  head  in  Flanders,  'than  given  yon 
a  license  to  kill  horses^  remember  to  say  tbis  (or  yourself  as,  and 
your  benefactor,  '  That,  when  the  devils  were  ^jeot^  out  of  human 
bodies,  they  we^e  suffered  to  enter  into  swifie/ 
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WITH  THB  SIX-THOUSAND  BNOLISH, 
IN  TU  TXAU  1657  AXO  1658, 
AT  TBB 

TAKING  OF  DUNKIRK,  AND  OTHER  LMPORTANT  PLAGES^ 

Aft  IT  WAS  DKUV£RED  BT  THE  GBNBBAL  BIMSILF. 

London,  1699.    Qnarto,  cootainhig  Sixteen  Paj^es. 


CROMWELL  being  confirmed  in  his  protectorship  by  parliament, 
concludes  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  King  of 
France,  conditionally,  that  the  Protector  should  assist  the  French 
with  six-thousand  men,  and  that  they  should  be  put  into  possea- 
sioii  of  Mardyke  and  Dunkiri:,  when  taken.  But  Cromweirs 
great  aim,  in  this  league,  was^  to  destroy  the  children  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  their  adherents.     So, 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  James  Duke  of  York,  and  all  others 
that  i^dhered  to  the  fortune  of  the  Stuarts,  had  notice  to  leave 
fVance;  and  Cromwell  aent  his  six-thousand  soldiers,  who,  as  it 
plainly  appears  froip  all,  but  especially  from  the  following  ac- 
count, wrought  wonders  in  that  expedition,  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  Reynolds  and  Lockhart,  two  successive  ambassadors  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  Rapin  and  most  historiane  have  erro- 
neoHsly  recorded,  but  under  that  brave  soldier.  Sir  Thomas 
Morgan ;  as  this  intripid  general  has  avouched  under  his  own 
band. . 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  value  of  this  piece  of  history,  without 
which  Uie  memoirs  of  those  times  are  imperfect,  but  conclude 
this  introduction  with  the  publisher's  advertisement. 

Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  says  he,  drew  up  the  following  relation  at  a 
friend's  desire,  who  was  unwilling  that  posterity  should  want  an 
authentick  account  of  the  actions  of  the  six-thousand  English, 
whom  Cromwell  sent  to  assist  the  French  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  thought  the  right  they  did  their  country,  by  their  behaviour, 
might  make  some  amends  for  the  occasion  of  their  being  in  that 
service.  It  had  been  printed  m  the  last  reign,*  if  the  authority 
of  it  had  not  interposed,  because  there  was  not  so  much  said  of 
flomcit  who  were  then  in  th«  Spanish  army,  as  they  expected; 

•  Of  K.  Jamct  n.  t  Hie  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Briitol«  dec* 
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and  18  published  oow,  to  kt  the  world  see,  that  more  was  owiiif 
to  our  countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  than  either  *  Mon- 
sieur Bussy  RabutiDy  or  f  Ludlow,  in  their  memoirs,  do  allow. 
The  former,  by  his  manner  of  expression,  seems  contented  with 
an  opportunity  to  lessen  their  merit ;    add,  being  in  the  ri||rbt 
wing  of  the  French,  while  this  passed  in  the  left,  comes  under 
the  just  reflexion,  he  himself  makes  X  ^  httle  after,  upon  the 
describers  of  fights,  who  are  particular  in  what  they  did  not  see  ; 
and,  whether  the  latter  was  misinformed,  or  swayed,  by  his  pre- 
judice, to  §lhose  that  were  engaged  to  support  the  new-erected 
tyranny,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  judge.     It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  these  papers  came  to  the  publisher's  hand,  from  the 
gentleman,  at  whose  request  they  were  wrote,  and  to  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Morgan  confirmed  e?ery  paragraph  of  them,  as  they  were 
read  over,  at  the  time  he  delivered  them  to  him :    which,  be- 
sides the  unaffected  pkinness  of  the  stile,  may  be  urged  for  the 
credit  of  the  narrative,  since  Sir  Thomas  was  intitled  to  so  much 
true  reputation,  that  he  had  no  need  to  graap  at  any  that  waa 
false. 
Jan.  24, 1698. 

THE  French  King,  and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
came  to  view  the  six-thousand  English  near  Charleroy ;  and 
ordered  Major-general  Morgan,  with  the  said  six-thousand  English, 
to  march  and  make  conjunction  with  marshal  Turenne's  army,  who, 
soon  after  the  conjunction,  beleagured  a  town,  called  St.  Venant; 
on  the  borders  of  Flanders.    Marshal  Turenne  ha?ing  invested  the 
town  on  the  east-side,  and  Majpr-general  Morgan,  with  his  six- 
thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of ^  French  horse  on  the  west,  the 
army  incamped  betwixt  Marshal  Turenn^^s  approaches  and  Miyor- 
eeneral  Morgan's ;  and,  being  to  relieve  Count  Schomberff,  out  of 
uxe  approaches  of  the  west-side  of  the  town,  Major-general  Morgan 
marched  into  the  approaches,  with  eight-hundred  English.    The 
English,  at  that  time,  being  strangers  in  approaches.  Major-general 
Morgan  instructed  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  take  their  places  by 
fifties,  that  thereby  they  might  relieve  the  point  to  carrv  on  the  ap- 
proaches, every  hour.     In  the  mean  time,  whilst  we  besieged  the 
town,  the  enemy  had  beleaguered  a  town,  called  Ardres,  within  five 
miles  of  Calais.     In  the  evening.  Count  Schomberg,  with  six  no^ 
blemen,  came  upon  the  point,  to  see  how  Major-general  Morgan 
carried  on  his  approaches ;  but  there  happened  a  Tittle  confusion^ 
by  the  soldiers  intermingling  themselves  in  the  approaches,  so  aa 
there  was  never  an  intire  fifty  to  be  called  to  the  point.    Count 
Schomberg  and  his  noblemen  taking  notice  thereof,  Major-general 
Morgan  was  much  troubled,  leaped  upon  the  point,  and  called  out 
fifty  to  take  up  the  spades,  pick-axes,  and  fascines,  and  follow  him: 
But  so  it  happened,  tnat  all  in  the  approaches  leaped  out  after  him, 
the  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  firing  as  fast  as  they  could.    Major* 

•  ■      ♦ 
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fenend  Morgm,  canceiTiDg  his  low,  in  bringing  them  again  to 
their  approaches,  woqld  be  greater,  than  in  carrying  them  forward, 
passed  OTer  a  channel  of  water,  on  which  there  was  a  bridge  and  a 
tiim-pifke ;  and,  the  soldiers  crying  out,  ^  Fall  on,  fall  on/  he  fell 
upon  the  counterscarp,  beat  the  enemy  from  it,  and  three  redoubts; 
which  caused  them  to  capitulate,  and,  the  next  morning,  to  sur- 
render the  town,  and  receive  a  French  garison;  so  as  the  sodden 
reduction  thereof  gave  Marshal  Turenne  an  opportunity  afterwards 
to  march  and  relieve  Ardres. 

The  next  place  Marshal  Tuienne  besieged  was  Mardyke,  ti^en, 
in  twice  eight  and  forty  hoars»  by  the  English  and  French.  After 
t^e  taking  whereof,  Major*general  Morgan  was  settled  there,  by 
order,  of  the  French  king  and  Oliver,  with  two-thousand  English, 
and  one-thousand  French,  in  orjier  to  the  beleagnering  Dunkirk, 
the  next  spring. 

The  r«st  df  the  Snglish  were  quartered  in  Boiborch.  For  the 
space  of  four  months,  there  was  hardly  a  week/  wherein  Major- 

feneral  Morgan  had  not  two  or  three  alarms  by  the  Spanish  army, 
[e  answered  them  all,  and  never  went  out  of  his  clothes  all  the 
winter,  except  to  change  his  shirt. 

The  next  spring.  Marshal  Turenne  beleaguered  Dunkirk  on  the 
Newport-  side,  and  Major»general  Morgan  on  the  Mardyke  side, 
with  his  six-thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of  French  horse. 
He  made  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  betwixt  that  and  Bergon,  that 
there  might  be  communication  betwixt  Marshal  Turenne's  camp 
and  his.  When  Dunkirk  was  close  invested.  Marshal  Turenne 
sent  a  summons  to  the  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Leda,  a  great 
Qaptaio,  and  brave  defender  of  a  siege;  but,  the  summons  being 
answered  with  defiance.  Marshal  Turenne  immediately  broke 
grouiui,  and  carried  on  the  approaches  on  his  side,  whilst 
the  English  did  the  same  on  their's;  and,  it  is  observable,  the 
English  had  two  miles  to  march  every  day,  upon  relieving  their 
approaches.  In  this  manner  the  approaches  were  carried  on,  both 
by  the  French  and  English,  for  the  space  of  twelve  nights ;  when 
the  Marshal  Turenne  had  intelligence  that  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  Prince  de  Ligny 
were  at  the  head  of  thirty-thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  resolution 
to  relieve  Dunkirk. 

Immediately  upon  this  intelligence.  Marshal  Turenne  and  seve- 
1^1  noblemen  of  France  went  to  the  King  and  Cardinal  at  Mardyke, 
and  acquainted  bis  eminence  therewith ;  and  desired  his  Migesty^ 
and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal,  to  withdraw  their  persons  into  safe- 
ty, and  leave  their  orders :  His  Miyesty  answered,  '  That  be 
knew  ne  better  place  of  safety,  than  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but 
said,  it  was  convenient  the  Cardinal  should  withdraw  to  Calais/ 
Then  Marshal  Turenne.  and  the  noblemen  made  answer,  *  They 
could  not  be  satisfied,  except  his  Mt^esty  withdrew  himself  into 
safety ;  whieh  was  assented  to;  and  the  King  and  Cardinal,  march- 
ing to  Calais,  left  open  orders  with  Marshal  Turenne,  ^  That,  if  the 
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enemy  eame  oi^  be  ehouM  fiye  battle,  or  raise  the  siege,  ube 
fAumla  be  advised  by  a  ceuncil  of  wan 

.  Tbe  enemy  caane  to  Bruges^  and  then  Marshal  Tureane  thought 
it  high  time  to  call  a  council  of  war,  which  consisted  of  eight  noWer 
men*  ei^t  lieutenant-generals,  and  six  marshals  du  camp;  but 
never  sent  to  Ambassador  Lockhart,  or  Major-general  Morgan. 
Tbe  whole  sense  of  tbe  council  of  war  was,  that  it  was  great  danger 
lo  the  crown  of  France,  to  hazard  a  battle  in  that  streight  country^ 
full  of  canals  and  ditches  of  water;  and,  several  reasons  being 
shewn  to  that  purpose,  it  ran  through  the  council  of  war  to  raise 
Ihe  siege,  if  the  enemy  came  on.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the 
oounoilof  war  was  risen,  Mijor-general  Morgan  had  the  result  of 
it  in  bis  camp,  and  went  immediately  to  Ambassador  liockhart,*  tB 
knon^if  he  heard  any  thing  of  it«  He  said  be  beard  nothing  of  it ; 
and  complained,  that  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  gravel, 
and  some  other  impediments.  Miyor-general  Morgan  asked  bim  to 
go  witb  him  tbe  next  morning  to  the  head-quarters :  He  said  he 
would,  if  he  were  able. 

Kezt  morning,  Marshall  Turanne  sent  a  nobleman  to  Ambassador 
Lockhart  and  Major-general  Morgan,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  a 
second  council  of  war.  Immediately,  therefore.  Ambassador  Lock- 
bart  and  Major-general  Morgan  went  with  the  nobleman  to  Mar- 
shal Turenne's  camp;  and,  by  that  time  they  came  thene,  tbe 
council  of  war  was  ready  to  sit  down  in  Marshal  Turenne's  tent 

Marshal  Turenne  satisfied  the  council  of  war,  that  he  bad  forgot 
losend  for  Ambassador  Lockhart  and  Maj<w-general  Morgan  to 
tfaefirrt  council  of  war,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  call  this,  that 
diey  might  be  satisfied ;  and  then  put  the  question :    '  Whether,  if 
Um  enemy  come  op,  he  should  make  good  the  siege  on  the  Newport 
side,  and  give  them  battle ;  or  raise  tbe  siege  ?  and  required  they 
should  g^ve  their  reasons  for  either.'    Tbe  Marshals  du  Camp  ran 
«way  with  it  clearly  to  raise  the  siege ;  alledging  what  danger  it 
was  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  haaard  a  battle  within  so  streight  a 
country,  full  of  canals  and  ditches  of  water ;    farther  alledging, 
thai,  if  tbe  enemy  eame  upon  tbe  rock,  they  would  cut  between 
Marshal  Turenne's  and  M^or^eneral  Morgan's  camps,  and  pie^ 
vent  their  contjunction:    Two  of  the  Lieutenant-generals  ran  along 
with  the  Marshals  du  camp,  and  shewed  the  same  reasons.     But 
Major-general  Morgan,  finding  it  was  high  time  to  speak,  and  that 
otherwise  it  ireuld   go    round  the  board,  rose  up,  and  desired^ 
though  out  of  course,  thai  he  snight  declare  bis  mind,  in  opposition 
to  what  the  Marshals  du  Camp,  and  the  two  Lieutenant-ffenerals 
had  declared.    Marshal  Turenne  told  him  he  should  have  necdom 
to  spedk  his  thoughts.     Then  Major-general  Bfioigan  spake,  and 
said,  '  That  tbe  reasons  the  Marshals  du  Camp  and  the  two  Ueui-' 
tenant-generals  had  given  finr  raising  the  siege*  were  no  reasons  ( 
ibr  the  stvaighlness  of  the  eountiy  was  as  good  for  the  French  and 
English,  as  for  the  enemy  :    And  whereas  they  aUedged^  Tbat>  if 

•  TlM»a«i  had  M«nied  CravwvVi  al««e. 
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the  enemy  camt  on  the  bank  between  Furnes  and  Dutikirk,  they 
would  cut  between  Marshal  Tuftnne's  and  Major-general  Morgan's 
caoipB;  Major-general  Morgan  replied,  It  was  impossible,  for  they 
could  not  march  npon  the  bank  above  eight  a-breast ;  and  fisurther 
he  alledged,  that  Manthal  Turenne's  artillery  and  small  shot  would 
cut  them  off  at  pleasure  */  He  added,  *  That  that  was  not  the  way 
the  enemy  could  relieve  Dunkirk,  but  that  they  would  make  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  channel,  in  an  hoar  and  half,  and  cross 
thefr  army  upon  the  sands  of  Dunkirk,  to  offer  Marshal  Turenne 
battle/ 

Farther,  Major-general  Morgan  did  alledgv, '  What  a  dishonoyf 
it  would  be  to  the  crown  of  Fratice  to  have  summoned  the  city  of 
Dunkirk,  and  broke  ground  before  it,  and  then  raise  the  siege^  and 
run  away ;  and  he  desired  the  couficsil  of  war  would  consider,  that, 
if  they  raised  the  siege,  the  alliance  With  England  would  be  broken, 
the  same  hour.* 

Marshal  Ttirenne  answered,  '  That  if  he  thought  the  enemy 
would  offer  that  fair  game,  he  would  maintain  the  siege  on  New- 
port side ;  and  Mijor-general  Morgan  should  march,  and  make 
conjunction  With  the  French  army,  and  leave  Mardyke  side  open/ 
Upon  Marshal  TUrenne's  reply,  Major-general  Morgan  did  rise 
from  the  board/  and,  upon  his  knees  begged  a  battle,  and  said, 
*  That  be  would  venture  the  silc^thousand  English,  every  soul/ 
Upon  which,  Marshal  Turenne  consulted  the  noblemen  that  sat 
next  him,  and  it  was  desired  that  Major-genend  Morgan  might 
waHc  a  tutn  or  two  without  the  tent,  and  he  should  be  called  im«- 
mediately.  After  he  had  walited  two  turns,  he  was  called  in;  as 
soon  as  be  came  in.  Marshal  Turenne  said,  '  That  he  had  consi- 
dered his  reasons,  and  that  himself  and  the  council  of  war  resolved 
to  give  battle  to  tiie  enemy,  if  they  came  on,  and  to  maintain  the 
siege  6n  Newport  side ;  and  that  Major-general  Morgan  was  to 
make  conjutletion  with  the  French  army/  Major-general  Morgan 
then  said,  '  That,  with  God's  assiitance,  we  should  be  able  lo  deal 
with  them/ 

The  very  next  day,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Spanish  atmy 
had  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  crossed  their  array  on  the  sandi  it 
Dunkirk,  and  drew  up  into  battalia,  within  two  mllm  of  Marshal 
Turenne's  lines,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  them.  Immediately^ 
all  the  French  horse  drew  out  to  i%ice  the  enemy  at  a  mile's  dis^ 
tance;  and  Marshal  Turenne  sent  Immediate  orders  to  Major- 
general  Morgan,  to  march  into  his  camp,  with  the  sidt-thousand 
English,  and  theFTeneh  brigade  of  horse ;  which  was  done  accord- 

M*^iy. 

The  next  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock.  Marshal  Turenne  gave 
orders  to  break  avenxies  on  both  the  lines,  that  the  army  might 
mamch  out  in  battalia.  M^jor-general  Morgan  set  his  seklietB  to 
break  avenues  for  their  marching  out  in  battalia  likewise.  Several 
officers  being  with  him,  as  he  was  looking  on  his  soldiers  at  work. 
Ambassador  Lockhart  comes  up,  with  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  an  J 
said  to  Miyorogeneral  Morgan,  *  You  see  what  a  condition  I  am  in^ 
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J  am  not  Me  to  give  yen  any  atuBtance  this  day ;   you  »re  tlic 


Met  solditr,  and  the  freate«t  part  of  the  work  of  this  day  mint 
lie  upon  yoar  soldien/  Upon  which  the  officers  smiled ;  and  so 
he  hid  '  God  he  with  vih/  and  went  away  with  the  lieutenant*g^ene- 
nd  of  the  hone,  that  was  upon  our  Ith  wing ;  from  which  time  we 
never  saw  him,  till  we  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  When  tire 
ayenues  were  cleared,  hoth  the  French  and  English  army  marched 
out  of  the  lines  towards  the  enemy.  We  were  forced  to  march  up 
in  four  lines  (for  we  had  not  room  enough  to  wing>  for  the  canal 
between  Fumes  and  Dunkirk,  and  the  sea)  till  we  had  marched 
above  half  a  mile ;  then  we  came  to  a  halt  on  rising  hills  of  sand, 
and,  having  more  room,  took  in  two  of  our  lines. 

Migor-general  Morgan,  seeing  the  enemy  plain  in  battalia,  saic^ 
before  the  head  of  the  arcny,  '  See !  yonder  are  the  gentlemen  you 
have  to  trade  withal/  Upon  which  the  whole  brigade  of  English  gave 
a  shout  of  rejoicing,  that  made  a  roaring  eccho  b^ixt  the  sea  and  the 
canal.  Tlmeupon,  the  Marriial  Turenne  came  up,  with  above  an 
hundred  noblemen,  to  know  what  was  the  matter  and  reason  of  that 
great  shout  Miyor-general  Morgan  told  him,  '  It  was  an  usual 
custom  of  the  red-coat^  when  they  saw  the  enemy,  to  rejoice/ 

Marshal  Turenne  answered,  '  They  were  men  of  brave  reaelu* 
tion  and  courage.'    After  which.  Marshal  Turenne  remning  to 
the  head  of  his  army,  we  put  on  to  our  march  again.    At  the  se- 
cond halt,  the  whole  brigade  of  English  gave  a  shout,  and  cast  up 
their  caps  into  the  air,  saying,  *  They  would  have  better  hats  be>- 
fore  night.'    Marshal  Turenne,  upon  that  shout,  came  up  again, 
i^ith  several  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army,  admiring  the  reso- 
lution of  the  English,  at  which  time  we  were  within  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  in  battalia.    Marshal  Turenne  desired  Ma^ 
jor-general  Morgan,  that,  at  the  next  halt,  he  would  keep  even 
front  with  the  French,  '  For,  says  he,  I  do  intend  to  halt  at  some 
distance,  that  we  may  see  how  the  enemy  is  drawn  up,  and  take 
our  advantage  accordingly/    M^ior-general  Morgan  demanded  of 
his  excellency,  '  Whether  he  would  shock  the  whole  army  at  one 
dash,  or  try  one  wing  first  V    Marshal  Turenne's  reply  was,  *  That 
as  to  that  question,  he  could  not  resolve  him  yet,  till  he  cane 
nearer  the  enemy/    M^jor-general  Morgan  desired  the  Marahai, 
not  to  let  him  languish  for  orders,  saying,  '  That  oftendmes  op- 
portunities are  lost,  for  want  of  orders  in  due  time.'    Marsmd 
Turenne  said,  '  he  would  either  come  himself  and  give  orders,  or 
send  a  lieutenant-general ;'  and  so  Marshal  Turenne  parted,  and 
went  to  the  head  of  his  army.    In  the  mean  time,  Mijor-general 
Morgan  ga?e  orders  to  the  colonels  and  leading  officers,  to  have  a 
special  care,  that,  when  the  French  came  to  a  halt,  they  keep  even 
front  with  them ;  and  farther  told  them,  if  they  could  not  observe 
the  French,  they  should  take  notice  when  he  lifted  up  his  hat  (for 
he  marched  still  above  threescore  before  the  center  of  the  bodiea) : 
But,  when  the  French  came  to  a  halt,  it  so  happened,  that  the 
Bnriish  pressed  upon  their  leading  officers,  so  that  they  came  «p 
under  the  shot  of  the  enemy.     But,  when  they  saw  that  M^or* 
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.general  Morgan  was  in  a  panioa,  tbey  put  themielvei  to  a  stand. 
Major-generd  Morgan  could  soon  have  reoiedied  tbeir  forwardness, 
but  he  was  resolved  he  would  not  lose  one  foot  of  eround  he  had 
advanced,  but  wonld  hold  it  as  long  as  he  could.  We  were  so 
near  the  enemy^  the  soldiers  fell  into  great  friendship,  one  asking, 
*  Is  such  an  officer  in  your  army ;'  another,  '  Is  such  a  soldier  in 
yours ;'  and  this  passed  on  both  sides.  Major-general  Morgan  en- 
dured this  friendship  for  a  little  while,  and  then  came  up  to  the 

'  center  of  the  bodies,  and  demanded,  *  How  long  that  friendship 

.would  continue;  and  told  them  further,  that,  for  any  thing  they 
knew,,  they  would  be  cutting  one  another's  throats,  widiin  a  minute 
of  an  hour.'  The  whole  brigade  answered,  'Their  friendship 
should  continue  no  longer  than  he  pleased/    Then  Major-general 

JMorgan  bid  them  tell  the  enemy,  *  No  more  friendship :  Prepare 
your  buff-coats  and  scarft,  for  we  wiU  be  with  you  sooner  than  you 

.expect  us.'  Immediately  after  the  friendship  was  broke,  the  ene- 
my poured  a  volley  of  shot  into  one  of  our  battalions^  wounded 

.three  or  four,  and  one  dropped.  The  M&yor-general  immediately 
sent  the  A4iutant-general  to  Marshal  Turenne  for  orders,  '  Whe- 
ther he  should  charge  the  enemy's  right  wing,  or  whether  Marshal 
l\ireone  would  engage  the  enemy's  left  wing,'  and  advised  the  Ad- 
jutant-general not  to  stay,  but  to  acquaint  Marshal  Turenne,  that 
we  were  under  the  enemy's  shot,  and  had  received  some  prejudice 
already;  but  there  was  no  return  of  the  Adjiutant-general,  nor 
orders.  By  and  by  the  enemy  poured  in  another  volley  of  shot, 
into  another  of  our  battalions,  and  wounded  two  or  three.  Mi^or- 
general  Morgan,  observing  the  enemy  mending  faults,  and  opening 
the  intervals  of  the  foot,  to  bring  horse  in,  which  would  have  made 
our  work  more  difficult,  called  all  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the 
field  together,  before  the  center  of  the  bodies,  and  told  them,  he 
had  sent  the  AcQntant-general  for  orders,  but,  when  he  saw  there 
was  no  hope  of  orders,  he  told  them,  '  If  they  would  concur  with 
him,  he  would  immediately  charge  the  enemy's  right  wing :'  Their 
answer  was,  '  They  were  ready  whenever  he  gave  orders.'  He 
told  them,  *  He  would  try  the  right  wing  with  the  blue  regiment, 
and  the  four-hundred  firelocks,  which  were  in  the  interval  of  the 
French  horse ;  and  wished  all  the  field-officers  to  be  ready  at  their 
several  posts.'  Miyor-general  Morgan  gave  orders,  that  the  other 
five  regiments  should  not  move  from  their  eround,  except  they  saw 
the  Uue  regiment,  the  white,  and  the  four-nundred  firelocks  shock- 
ed the  enemy's  rightwingoff  of  their  ground,  and  farther,  shewed 
the  several  colonels  what  colours  they  were  to  charge,  and  told 
them  moreover,  '  That,  if  he  was  not  knocked  on  the  head,  he 
would  come  to  them.'  In  like  manner,  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  ad- 
monished the  whole  brigade,  and  told  them,  '  They  were  to 
look  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  had  violated,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  away  their  reputation,  and  that  they  had  no  other  way,  but 
la  fig^t  it  out  to  the  last  man,  or  to  be  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or 
drowned;  and  farther,  that  the  honour  of  England  did  depend 
much  upon  their  gallantry  and  resolution  that  day^' 
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The  enemy's  win?  was  posted  on  a  sandy  hill,  and  had  cast  tUe 
sand  breast-hi^h  before  them :  Tbeh  Major-ffeneral  Morgan  did 
order  the  blue  regiment,  and  the  four-faandred  firelocks,  to  advance 
to  the  charge.  In  the  m^an  time  Major-general  Morgan,  knowing 
the  enemy  would  all  bend  upon  them  that  did  advance^  nmorea 
the  white  regiment  more  to  the  right,  that  it  mightbeinthe  flank 
of  them,  by  that  time  the  blue  regiment  was  got  within  push  of 
pike. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  select  party  of 
horse,  had  got  into  the  blue  regiment,  by  that  time  the  white  came 
in,  and  exposed  bis  person  to  great  danger.     But  we  knew  nobody 
at  that  time.  Immediately  the  enemy  were  clear  shocked  odTof  their 
ground,  and  the  English  colours  flyitig  over  their  heads,  the  strong- 
est officers  and  soldiers  clubbing  them  down.     Major-general  Mor- 
gan, when  he  saw  this  opportunity,  stepped  to  the  o&er  five  regi* 
ments,  which  were  within  six  score  of  him,  and  ordered  them  to 
advance,  and  charge  immediately  :    But,  when  they  came  witbin 
ten  pikes  length,  the  enemy,  perceiving  they  were  not  able  to 
endure  our  charge,  shaked  their  hats,  hdd  up  their  handkerchief, 
and  called  for  quarter;  bat  the  red-coats  cried  aloud,  *  Hiey  had 
no  leisure  for  quarter/    Whereupon  the  enemy  faced  about,  and 
would  not  endure  our  charge^  but  fell  to  run,  having  the  English 
colours  over  their  heads,   and  the  strongest  soldiers  and  officers 
clubbing  them  down,  so  that  the  six-tboosand  English  carried  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  horse  and  )bot  before  them.    The  French  amy 
was  about  musquet*shot  in  the  rear  of  us,  where  they  came  to  halt, 
and  never  moved  off  of  their  ^ound.    The  rest  of  Ibe  Spanish  army,  * 
seeing  the  right  wing  carried  away,  and  the  English  colours  Hving 
over  (neir  heads,  wheeled  about  in  as  good  order  as  they  eould,  so 
that  we  had  the  whole  Spanish  army  befbre  ua;  and  Major-general 
Morgan  called  out    the    colonels,    'To  the  right  lis  much  at 
you  can,  that  so  we  might  have  all  the  enemj^S  afniy  under  th^ 
English  colours.     The  six-thousand  Edglish  carried  all  the  Spanish 
army,  so  fkr  as  Westminster- abby  to  Paul's  Church-yard,  befbre 
ever  a  Frenchman  cstne  in,  on  either  wing  of  us  ;  but  then  at  last 
we  could  perceive  the  French  horse  cJonie  pouring  on  each  wing, 
witli  much  gallantry :    but  they  never  struck  one  stroke,  only  car- 
ried prisoners  back  to  the  camp.     Neither  did  we  ever  see  the  Am«= 
bassador  Lockbart,  till  we  were  in  pursnit  of  the  enemy  ;  and  then 
we  could  see  him  amongst  us  very  brisk,  without  his  white  cap  on  his 
head,  and  neither  troubled  with  gravel  or  atone.    When  we  were  at 
the  end  of  the  pursuit.  Marshal  Turenne  and  above  a  hundred  offi<^ 
cersof  thearmy  came  up  tons,  quitted  their  horses,  embraced  the 
officers,  and  said,  *  They  never  saw  a  more  glorious  action  in  their 
lives,  and  that  they  were  so  transported  with  the  sight  of  it,  that 
they  had  no  power  to  moVe,  or  do  any  thing.     And   this  high 
compliment  we  had  for  otor  pains.     In  a  word,  the  French  army 
did  not  strike  one  stroke  in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  only  the  six.^ 
thousand  English.    After  we  had  done  pursuing  the  enemy,  Majoiw 
general  Morgan  rallied  bis  forces,  and  marched  over  the  wida^ 
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where  he  had  shocked  them  at  first,  to  see  what  slaughter  there  was 
■wde.  Bot  ambassador  Loekhart  went  into  the  camp  as  fast  as 
he  could,  to  write  his  letters  to  England,  for  what  great  service  he 
had  done,  which  was  just  nothing.  Marshal  Turenne  afid  Major- 
feoeral  Morgan  brought  the  armies  close  to  invest  Dunkirk  again« 
and  to  carrj  on  the  approaches.  The  Marquis  de  Leda  happened 
to  be  m  the  counterscarp,  and  received  an  accidental  shot,  where- 
of he  died ;  and  the  whole  garison  being  discouraged  at  his  death, 
came  to  capitulate  in  few  days;  so  the  town  was  surrendered, 
and  ambanador  Loekhart  marched  into  it  with  two  regiments  of 
Enffiish  for  a  garison  ;  but  Major-general  Morgan  kept  the  fields 
with  Marshal  Turenne,  with  his  other  four  regiments  of  English. 

The  next  siege  was  Bergen  St«  Winockj  six  miles  from  Dunkirk, 
which  Marshal  Turenne  beleaguered  with  the .  French  army,  aud 
the  four  regiments  of  English';  and,  in  four  or  five  days  siege^ 
Bergen  St,  Winock  was  taken  upon  capitulation.  Marshal  Tu- 
icmme  did  rest  the  army  for  two  days  after,  and  then  r«»olved  to 
BMurch  tbfwigh  the  heart  of  Flanders,  and  take  what  towns  he 
co«ld|  that  campaign. 

The  next  town  We  took  was  Fumes,  the  next  Menin,  after  that 
CMenard;  and,  in  a  word,  eight  towns,  besides  Dunkirk  and 
Yprcs;  for,  so  soon  as  the  red-coats  came  near  the  counterscarp, 
there  was  nothing  but  a  capitulation,  and  a  surrender  presently. 
All  the  towns  we  took  were  toiims  of  strength. 

The  last  siege  we  nkade  was  before  the  city  of  Ypres,  where  the 
Fsince  de  Ligny  bad  cast  himself  in  before,  for  the  defence  of  that 
eitgr*  with  two  thousand,  five-hundred  horse  and  dragoons:     Be- 
sidies,  ^re  were  in  the  city  four-thousand  burghers^  all  proper 
ydung  men,  under  their  arms,  so  that  the  garison  did  consist  of  six* 
thocuMnd  five-hundred  men.    Marshal  Turenne  sent  in  a  summons^ 
which  was  answered  with  a  defiance:     Then  Marshal  Turenne 
hvake  ground,  and  carried  on  two  approaches  towards  the  counter- 
scarp:   Major^eeneral  Morgan  went  into  the  approaches  every 
ni|^  tof  fear  es  any  miscarriage  by  the  English,  and  came  out  of 
the  approaches  at  suilHrising  to  take  his  rest,  for  then  the  soldiers 
had  done  woriting.    The  -  fourth  morning,  Major-ffeneral  Morgan 
went  to  take  his  rest  in  his  tent,  buti  within  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. Marshal  Turenne  sent  a  nobleman  to  him,  to  desire  him  to 
Comt  to  sped[  with  him.    M^en  the  Major-general  came,  there 
weie  above  a  hundred  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army  walking 
about  his  tent     And  his  gentlemen  had  decked  a  room  for  his  ex- 
cellency with  his  sumpter-cloaths,  in  which  homely  place  there 
were  about  twenty  officers  of  the  army  with  him ;  but,  as  soon  as  , 
M^ior-general  Morgan  came.  Marshal  Turenne  desired  all  of  them 
to  retire,  for  be  had  something  to  communicate  to  the  Miyor-gene- 
rah.    The  room  was  immediately  cleared,  and  Marshal  Turenne 
tnmed  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber  out,  and  shut  the  door  him- 
idlL    When  this  was  done,  he  desired  the  Major-general  to  sit 
down  by  Inm,  and  the  first  news  that  he  spake  of,  was,  that  he  had 
certain  inteBigcinti»  thai  tihe  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don  Joba  of 
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Austria  were  at  the  head  of  eleven -thousand  horse,  aud  four^idioat' 
sand  foot^  within  three  leagues  of  his  camp^  and  resolved  to  httwk 
throuprh  one  of  our  quarter^  to  relieve  the  city  of  Ypres;  and 
therefore  he  desired  Major-genera)  Morgan,  to  have  all  the  English, 
under  their  arms  every  night  at  sun-set^  and  the  French  army' 
should  be  so  likewise.  Major*general  Morgan  replied^  and  aat^ 
'  That  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John  of  Austria  were  great 
captains,  and  that  they  might  dodge  with  Marshal  Turenne  to  fa- 
tigue his  army/  The  Major*general  farther  said,  '  That,  if  he  did 
keep  the  army  three  nights  to  that  hard  shift,  they  would  not 
care  who  did  knock  them  on  the  head/  Marshal  Turenne  re- 
plied, <  We  must  do  it,  and  surmount  all  difficulty/  The  Mijor- 
general  desired  to  know  of  his  excellency,  '  Whether  he  was  cei^ 
tain  the  enemy  was  so  near  him;'  he  answered,  '  He  had  two  spies 
came  just  from  them/  Then  Major-general  Morgan  told  him, 
*  His  condition  was  somewhat  desperate,  and  saidj  that  a  desperate 
disease  must  have  a  desperate  cure/  His  Excellency  asked, '  What 
he  meant  r'  Miyor-general  Morgan  did  oftr  him,  to  attempt  the 
counterscarp  upon  an  assault,  and  so  put  all  things  out  of  doabt 
with  expedition.  The  Major-general  had  no  sooner  said,  this,  hut 
Marshal  Turenne  joined  his  hands,  and  looked  up  thro'  the  boards 
towards  the  heavens,  and  said,  *  Did  ever  my  master,  the  King  of 
France,  or  the  King  of  Spain,  attempt  a  counterscaip  upon  an 
assault,  where  there  were  three  half-moons  covered  Vith  cannon, 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  town  playing  point-blank  into  the  counter- 
scarp :'  Farther  he  said,  '  What  will  the  King  my  master  think  of 
roe,  if  I  expose  his  army  to  these  hazards  ?'  And  he  rose  up,  and- 
fell  into  a  passion,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and  shaking  his  locks, 
grinning  with  his  teeth  ;  he  said,  Miyor-general  Morgan  had  made 
him  mad.  But,  by  degrees,  he  cooled,  and  asked  the  Miyor-gene- 
ral,  whether  he  would  stay  to  dinner  with  him  :  But  the  Major- 
general  begged  his  pardon,  for  he  had  appointed  some  of  the 
officers  to  eat  a  piece  of  beef  at  his  tent  that  day.  His  ExceUency 
asked  him, '  If  he  would  meet  him  at  two  of  the  clock,  at  the  c»en* 
ing  of  the  approaches  V  The  Major-general  said,  <  He  would  be 
punctual ;  but  desired  he  would  bring  none  of  bi»  train  with  him 
(for  it  was  usually  a  hundred  noblemen  with  their  feathers  and  rA>« 
bands)  because,  if  he  did,  he  would  have  no  opportunity,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  counterscarp ;  for  the  enemy  would  discover  them,  and » 
fire  incessantly.  His  Excellency  said,  *  He  would  bring  none,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  lieutenant-generals.  Major-general  Morgan- 
was  at  the  place  appointed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  Excel- 
lency, and  then  his  Excellency  came,  with  eight  noblemen,  and 
three  lieutenant-generals,  and  took  a  place  to  view  the  counter* 
scarp :  Afler  he  had  looked  a  considerable  time  upon  it,  he  tunied 
about,  and  looked  upon  the  noblemen  and  lieutenant-generals,  and 
said,  *  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,  here  is  Major-generai 
Morgan  has  put  me  out  of  my  wits,  for  he  wouUI  haTe  me  attempt 
yondkr  counterscarp  upon  an  assault.'  None  of' the  noblemen  .or* 
Keutenants  made  any  reply  to  him,  but  Count  3chombergi' saying'^  • 
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*  My  \oTAy  I  think  Major-general  Morgan  would  offer  nothing  to 
your  lordship  but  what  he  thinks  feasible,  and  be  knows  he  hafl 
good  figbting  men.'  Upon  this.  Marshal  Turenne  asked  Major- 
general  Morgan,  *  How  many  English  he  would  venture  V  The  Ma- 
jor-general said, '  That  be  would  venture  six-hundred  common  ineD^ 
besides  officers,  and  fifty  pioneers/  Marshal  Turenne  said,  'That 
iix-hundred  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  army,  and  fifty  pioneers,  and 
six-bundred  of  bis  own  army,  and  fifty  pioneers  more,  would  make 
better  than  two-thousand  men  :*  Major-general  Morgan  replied, 
'  They  were  abundance  to  carry  it,  with  God's  assistance/  Then 
bis  Excellency  said^  '  he  would  acquaint  the  King  and  his  £mii>- 
ence,  that  Major-general  Morgan  bad  put  him  upon  that  desperate 
design  f  Major-general  Morgan  desired  his  pardon,  for  it  was  in 
bit  power  to  attempt  it,  or  not  to  attempt  it :'  But,  in  the  close. 
Marshal  Turenne  said  to  the  Major-general,  'That  be  must*  fall 
into  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  approaches,  and  that  be  should  take  tbe 
one  half  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte^  men,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
other  half  into  hi?  own  approaches.'  Major-general  Morgan  begged 
his  pardon,  and  said,  '  He  desired  to  fall  on  with  tbe  English  intire 
by  themselves,  without  intermingling  them/  Marshal  Turenne 
replied, . '  He  must  fall  on,  and  cut  off  one  of  the  approaches :'  The 
Miyor-general  replied,  '  That  he  would  fall  on  in  the  plain  between 
•both  approaches/  His  Excellency  said,  '  That  he  would  never  be 
able  to  endure  their  firing,  but  that  ihey  would  kill  half  bis  mea, 
before  be  could  come  to  the  counterscarp ;'  the  Major-general  said, 
'  That  be  bad  an  invention,  that  the  enemy  should  not  perceive 
him,  till  be  bad  bis  bands  upon  the  stockadoes/  Next,  his  Excel- 
lency said, '  For  the  signal,  there  shall  be  a  captain  of  Monsieur  la 
Ferte's,  with  twenty  firelocks,  shall  leap  upon  tbe  point,  and  cry, 
Sa  sa  Xfive  le  Roy  de  France;  and,  upon  that  noise,  all  were  to  hXi 
on  together/  But  Major-general  Morgan  opposed  that  signal, 
saying,  '  Tbe  enemy  would  thereby  be  alarmed,  and  then  h^ 
should  hardly  endure  their  firing/  His  Excellency  replied  then 
'  That  be  would  give  no  signal  at  all,  but  tbe  Major-general  should 
give  it,'  and  he  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise.  Then  tbe  Mk- 
jor-general  desired  his  Exellency,  that  be  would  give  orders  to 
them  in  tbe  approaches^  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  againsl 
aun-set,  for,  at  the  shutting  of  the  nigbt,  be  would  fall  on  /  He 
likewise  desired  bis  Excellency,  *  That  be  would  order  a  major  out 
of  his  own  approaches,  and  another  out  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's 
approaches,  to  stand  by  him  ;  and,  when  be  should  be  ready  to  fall 
on,  he  would  dispatch  the  two  Majors  into  each  of  the  approaches, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  leap  out,  when  the  Major-general 
passed  between  tbe  two  approaches,  with  the  commanded  English/ 
Just  at  sun-set,-  Marshal  Turenne  came  himself,  and  told  tbe  Major- 
general,  '  He  might  fall  on  when  be  saw  bis  own  time/  Ihe 
Miy<Mr-general  replied,  *  He  would  fall  on  just  at  tbe  setting  of  tbe 
night,  and  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  came  on/  The  Major* 
general  made  tbe  English  stand  to  their  arms,  and  divided  them 
into  bodies;  a  captain  at  tbe  bead  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  Major- 
general  and  a  colonel,  at  the  bead  of  the  two  battalions.  He  ordered 
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die  two  battalions,  and  tlie  pioiieen»  each  man  to  take  up  a  long  Hift* 
cine  upon  their  muaqoeta  and  pikes,  and  then  they  were  three  small 
groyes  of  wood.  Immediately  the  Major-general  commanded  the 
two  miyoTs  to  go  to  their  approaches,  and  that  they  should  leap 
out,  so  soon  as  they  should  see  the  Major-general  march  be- 
tween their  approaches.  The  Major-general  did  order  the  two 
battalions,  when  they  came  within  threescore-of  the  stockadoes,  to 
slip  their  fascines,  and  fall  on.  But  so  it  happened,  that  the 
French  nerer  moved  out  of  their  approaches,  till  such  time  as 
Major-general'Morgan  had  overpowered  the  enemy.    When  the 

J>ioneers  came  within  sight  of  the  stockadoes,  they  slipped  the 
ascines  down,  and  fell  on ;  the  Major-general  and  the  other  two 
battalions  were  close  to  them,  and  when  the  soldiers  began  to  lav 
their  hands  on  the  stockadoes,  they  tore  them  down  for  die  length 
of  she  score,  and  leaped  pell-mell  into  the  counterscarp  amongst  the 
enemy.  Abundance  of  the  enemy  were  drowned  in  the  moat,  and 
many  taken  prisoners,  with  two  Gertnan  princes,  and  the  counter^ 
acarp  cleared.  The  French  were  in  their  approaches  all  tbis  time. 
Then  the  English  fell  on  upon  the  half-moons,  and  immediately  the 
red-coats  were  on  the  top  of  them,  throwing  the  enemy  into  the 
moat,  and  turning  the  cannon  upon  the  town ;  thus  the  two  half« 
moons  were  speedily  taken.  Af^r  the  manning  of  the  half-moons, 
he  did  rally  sil  the  English,  with  intention  to  lodge  them  upon  the 
counterscarp,  that  he  might  be  free  of  the  enemy's  shot  the  neit 
morning ;  and  they  left  the  other  half-moon  for  Marshal  Turenne*s 
partv,  which  was  eren  before  their  approaches. 

Tnen  the  French  fell  on  upon  the  other  half-moon,  but  were 
beaten  off.     The  Major-general  considered,  that  that  half-moon 
Would  gall  him  in  the  day-time,  and  therefore  did  speak  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  it  was  best  to  ffive  them  a  little  help ; 
die  red-coats  cried,  *  Shall  we  faU  on  in  order,  or  happy-go-lucky  f 
The  Major-f;eneral  said,  *  In  the  name  of  God,  at  it  hapfy-go-luc1qr  9 
and  immediately  the  red-coats  fell  on,  and  were  on  the  ti^  of  it, 
knocking  the  enemy  down,  and  castinc  them  into  the  moat.   MThen 
lihis  work  was  done,  the  Mijor-general  lodged  the  Eneliib  on  the 
counterscarp ;  they  weie  no  sooner  lodged,  but  Marshal  TVtrenne 
scrambled  oyer  the  ditches,  to  find  out  the  Major-general ;  and, 
when  he  met  with  him,  he  was  much  troubled  the  French  did  no 
better,  for  indeed  they  did  just  nothing.    Then  his  Excellency 
a^ed  the  Major-general,   to  go  to  his  approaches  to  refiresh  him- 
self; but  the  Major-general  bcgeed  his  pardon,  and  said,  '  He 
would  not  stir  horn  his  post,  tiuhe  heard  a  drum  beat  a  parley, 
^  and  saw  a  white  flag  over  the  walls.'    Upon  that,  Manhsl  T^renne 
laughed  and  smiled,  and  said, '  lliey  would  not  be  at  that  pass  hi 
six  days,  and  then  went  to  his  approaches,  and  sent  the  Major- 
general  lihree  or  four  dozen  bottles  of  rare  wine,  with  sereral  dii^es 
^  of  cold  meats  and  sweet-meats.    Within  two  hours  after  son-rising, 
'  a  drum  beat  a  parley,  and-  a  white  flag  was  seen  orer  the  wi^ 
'  The  Mi9or«f  eneral  eidered  a  lieutenant  with  a  file  of  musqaetieN^ 
W  go  and  reeeiTe  Ike  drummer,  and  to  blindMd  him,  and  carry 
him  atra^ht  to  Maffthal  TUrenne  In  bis  afqpreaches.     Marshtf 
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Tureniie  came  immediately  with  tbe  drummer's  message  to  the 
Msyor^generalf  and  was  much  troubled  he  would  not  receire  the 
message  before  it  came  to  him.  The  M^ior-general  replied*  '  That 
that  was  very  improper,  his  ExceDency  beiDg  upon  the  place/  The 
message  was  to  this'  effect,  *  That,  whereas  his  Excellency  had 
offered  them  honourable  terms  in  his  summons,  they  were  now 
willing  to  accept  of  them,  provided  they  might  have  their  charter, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  city  preserved :  That  they  had  appointed 
four  of  their  commissioners,  to  treat  farther  with  four  commissioners 
from  his  Excellency/  Marshal  Tureune  was  pleased  to  ask  the 
Major-general,  whether  he  would  be  one  of  tbe  commissioners; 
but  the  Major-general  begged  his  pardon,  and  desired  that  he 
might  abide  at  his  post,  till  such,  time  as  the  city  was  surrendered 
up.  Immediately  then  his  Excellency  sent  for  Count  Schomberg, 
and  three  other  commissioners,  and  gave  them  instructions  how  to 
treat  with  the  four  commissiimers  from  the  enemy.  Just  as  Mar* 
shal  Turenne  was  giving  the  commissioners  instructions.  Major- 
general  Morgan  said,  *  That  the  enemy  were  hungry,  so  that  they 
would  eat  any  meat  they  could  have ;'  whereupon  his  Excellency 
smiled,  and  shortened  their  instructions,  and  sent  them  away. 
Within  half  an  hour,  the  commissioners  had  concluded,  *  That  they 
should  have  tbe  city  charter  preserved,  and  that  they  were  to' 
receive  a  French  garison  in,  ana  the  Prince  de  Ligny  was  to  march 
out  with  all  his  forces  next  morning,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  with  one 
i>iece  of  cannon,  colours  flying,  bullet  in  mouth,  and  a  match 
lighted  at  both  ends^  and  to  have  a  convoy  to  conduct  him  into  his 
own  territories.  Marshal  Torenne  was,  in  the  morning  betimes, 
with  several  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army,  and  Major-general 
Morgan  attending  near  the  gate  for  the  Prince  de  Ligny's  coming 
out.  The  Prince  having  notioe  that  Marshal  Turenne  was  there, 
came  out  of  his  coach.  Marshal  Turenne,  being  alighted  off  from 
his  horse,  and  the  Miyor-general  Morgan,  at  both  their  meeting 
there  was  a  great  acclamation,  and  embracing  one  another.  After 
a  little  time.  Marshal  Turenne  told  the  Prince,  ^  He  very  much  ad- 
mired, that  he  would  expose  his  person  to  a  ffarison  before  a  coa- 
quering  army :'  The  Prince  de  Ligny  replied,  '  That,  if  Marshal 
Turenne  had  left  bis  English  in  Ens^and,  he  durst  have  exposed  his 
person  into  the  weakest  garison  the  King  of  Spain  had  in  Flanders  -^ 
and  so  they  parted,  and  his  Excellency  marched  into  the  town 
with  a  French  garison,  and  the  Miyor-general  with  him.  So  soon 
as  the  garison  was  settled.  Marshal  Turenne  writ  his  letters  to  the 
French  King,  and  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  how  that  the  city  of 
Ypfes  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  his  Majesty,  and  that  ht 
was  possessed  of  it ;  and  that  Major-general  Morgan  was  instru- 
tnental  in  that  service,  and  that  the  English  did  wonders ;  and  sent 
the  intendant  of  the  army  with  his  letters  to  the  king  and  cardinal. 
Monsieur  Tallon,  the  intendant,  returned  back  from  the  King  and 
Caidinal  to  the  army  within  eight  days,  and  brought  a  compliment 
,  kn  M^yofrgeneral  Mofgan,  that  the  King  and  his  Eminence  the 
<Winal  £d  caqpe«tl»aeehittat  Paris^  when  ha  eama  to  bis  winter 
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quartersi  where  there  Vould  be  a  cupboard  of  plate  to  attend 
Major-General  Morgan,  instead  of  going  for  his  cupboard  of  plate, 
went  for  England,  and  his  Majesty  of  France  had  never  the  kind- 
ness to  send  him  his  cupboard  of  plate :  so  that  this  is  the  reward 
that  Major-general  Morgan  hath  had  from  the  French  King  for  all 
his  services  in  France  and  Flanders. 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fen  wick,  two  captains,  one  lieutenant,  two 
ensigns,   two   seijeants,    thirty-two    soldiers;   and  about  twenty 
wounded. 

KHled  at  the  storming  of  Ypres, 
One  captain,  one  seijeant,  eight  private  soldiers,  about  twenty- 
five  officers  of  thirty-five ;  and  about  six  soldiers  slightly  wounded, 
after  they  were  lodged  upon  the  counterscarp ;  Sir  Thomas  Morgan 
himself  slightly  hurt,  by  a  shot  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

For  Gnoper,  i^c,  tried  at  Hertford,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  250  (xohert, 
by  an  accidental  Error  of  a  Figure,  it  is  misplaced.) 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ST.  SEBASTIANS, 

IN    RELATION   TO   ITS   SrrUATION,   FORT  IPX  CATIONS,  GOYKaVMINT, 

CUSTOMS,    AND   TRADE. 

BY  ONE  LATELY  COME  FROM  THENCE. 
[From  twenty-two  Pages  in  Qaarto^  printed  at  London,  1700.} 


ST.  Sebastians^  in  the  province  of  Guiposcoa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  is  a  free  town,  in  manner  of  a  republick ;  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  on  conditions  approved  on  by  the  kings  of 
Spain.     And  in  all  their  writings  they  stik  it. 

The  Most  Noble  and  Most  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebastians. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  given  them  this  title  for  the  services 
tbey  did  the  crown,  in  their  wars  against  the  French  and  kings  of 
Navarre. 

The  province  of  Guiposcoa  ei^oys  great  privileges,  and  does  not 
obey  the  king^s  orders,  when  that,  which  is  required  of  them,  is 
contrary  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  province,  which  is 
governed  thus: 

Every  year  there  is  a  convoeation  or  assembly,  whither  everjf 
town  does  send  their  deputies  to  cooccrt  affiiirs  lelating  to  their 
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motility  or  province    llieir  meetings  »  in  four  diftrent  places  by 
tanuy  and  tbcy  are  called, 

St  SebastianSy  Tolosa,  Aspeitia,  and  Ascpitta. 

The  head^  or  cbief  of  such  as  are  chosen  for  the  governing  this 
province/  is  a  judge,  called  Corrigidor'*,  wbois  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  a  county,  or  intendant  of  a  province.  It  is  to  him  the  king 
•ends  his  orders  to  be  executed  in  the  county.  Besides  this  Corri- 
gidor^  there  is  chosen,  for  the  governing  the  said  province,  a  de- 
putation, so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  consisting  of  several  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  several  places  in  the  said  province,  who  have 
power  of  refusing  the  king's  orders  served  to  them  by  the  Corri- 
gidor,  if  any  such  orders,  or  commission,  presented  them,  are 
against  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  or  places  whom  they  repre- 
sent ;  but  if  the  king^a  commission,  or  orders  to  the  Corrigidor,  do 
not  contradict  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  they  let  bim  put  them 
in  execution  to  the  rail.     For  example. 

When  the  kin|r  aaka  of  the  said  province  to  supply  him  with  a 
certain  number  oi  men,  either  landmen  or  seamen,  the  Corrigidor 
•ervea  the  king's  orders  to  the  province,  and  acquaints  the  deputa- 
•  tion ;  they  tell  him  they  are  a  free  people,  and  that  they  cannot 
oblige  any  inhabitant  to  leave  his  family  to  serve  the  king ;  but, 
when  they  find  that  the  demand  is  not  against  their  liberties  and 
rights,  they  are  so  civil  to  give  the  king  leave  to  order  a  drum  to 
be  beat,  and  they  will  not  oppose  it ;  otherwise  they  do  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  Corrigidor,  Duke  Corsano,  a  few  years  ago,  who  re* 
quiring  of  this  province  of  Guiposcoa,  and  in  particular  of  the 
city  of  St  Sebastians,  some  things  contrary  to  their  privileges 
(ii^ich  I  shall  not  mention)  they  presented  their  Leij  secundo,  or 
charter,  in  one  hand,  and  a  awora  in  the  other,  with  orders  to  him 
in  four  hours  to  leave  the  province ;  the  Duke  was  fiiin  to  scowr 
for  it 

The  government  of  the  city  of  St.  Sebastians,  whose  magistrates 
are  chosen  once  a  year,  about  a  week  before  Christinas,  is  thus : 

There  are  about  an  hundred  electors,  who  must  be  qualified  as 
you  will  hear  hereafter,  for  no  body  can  be  of  the  government  of 
Stk  Sebastians,  nor  of  the  province,  nor  indeed  of  the  least  village, 
till  he  has  proved  hia  biguidalquir,  viz.  chat  he  is  noble. 

Their  magistrates  are  chosen  thus : 

There  is  a  great  silver  bowl,  into  which  are  put,  confusedly,  all 
the  electors  names ;  the  ^rst  eight,  which  a  boy  (like  one  of  our 
blue*coat  boys)  takes  out,  are  those  who  are  to  be  Alcaijde,  Sa«* 
baleaijde,  and  Syndect,  i.  e.  magistrates  and  jurates  for  the  follow- 
ingyear. 

These  eight  name,  every  one  of  them,  one  to  be  Alcaijde  and 
Subalcayde ;  the  first  two  of  these  eight,  the  boy  takes  out,  are 
AkaJjde  and  Subalcayde;  the  first  Alcaijde,  the  aecond  Subal- 

*  i;  •;  Mi99  or  ahcirUr. 
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caijde*  and  io  after  the  same  oMUKr  ^f  the  Sjndcct  and  aliwr 
officers. 

Notwithstanding  this  fair  way  of  chusing  their  magistrates,  there 
is  faction  and  interest  made  to  get  in  their  friends  into  the  magis- 
tracy. They  are  generally  very  poor,  despising  industry  and  arts ; 
and  when  they  come  to  govern,  or  to  he  Alcaijde,  have  opportuni- 
ties of  exacting  even  upon  their  own  people  at  well  as  strangers, 
and  which  ihey  make  no  scrapie  of  doing  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
I  could  relate  several  particulars  to  my  knowledge,  hnt  that  I 
should  expose  them  too  much ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  hardly  he  be- 
lieved that  such  tricks  and  little  things  were  practised  in  Spain, 
where  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  value  themmvts 
on  their  families,  nobility,  and  punctilio's  of  honour. 

In  order  to  he  thus  qualified  to  get  into  the  govermneut  (a»  I  said 
before) 

They  must  be  noble. 

Their  nobility  is  thus,  not  to  have  had  any  of  their  kindred  a 
Jew,  Moor,  Turk,  or  Heretick. 

And,  to  prove  this,  the  person,  that  would  be  of  the  govemmeBt, 
presents  a  request  to  the  province  of  Guiposcoa,  in  which  ie  ex- 
plained his  intention,  and  asks  to  be  a  Cavallero  Dillegensefo^, 
viz.  that  his  birth  and  estate  m^y  be  enquired  into,  in  order  to  bis 
being  made  a  nobleman. 

The  province  or  town  orders  their  S3Fndeet,  whose  business  it  is 
to  enquire  into  his  family  (and  for  whidi  he  has  a  pistole  a  day)  to 
go  to  the  place  of  his  birth  along  with  him,  and  there  take  both 
private  as  well  as  puhlick  informations  of  his  fiunily,  which  after- 
wards he  reports  to  the  province  or  magistrates  of  the  place,  where 
such  a  one  would  be  of  the  government.  If  the  report  is  alkmed, 
the  Cavallero  Dillegenzero  is  declared  noble. 

Besides  these  qualifications  already  mentioned. 

There  is  one  yet  very  remarkable,  and  without  it,  if  they  were 
descended  from  Csesar's  or  Achilles's  race>  they  cannot  be  noMe, 
viz. 

If  they  live,  or  are  to  live  in  town,  they  most  have  a  house  of 
their  own,  or  else  they  must  have  land  enough  in  the  piovinoe 
whereon  they  have  two  thousand  apple-trees,  or  whereon  they  may 
raise  two  thousand  apple-trees,  and  then  the  Cavallero  Dilligenzero 
is  admitted,  or  made  capable  of  bein^  admitted  into  the  geivem* 
ment.     No  man  can  be  noble  by  his  wife,  or  by  her  estate* 

The  town  of  St.  Sebastians  is  seated  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  high  hill  of  free-stone,  in  a  square  form;  the  town  is 
hid  by  the  hill,  as  you  make  towards  the  land,  and  is  noCto»be 
seen,  till  you  are  in  the  road. 

lliere  are  two  gates,  that  of  the  Peer,  and  the  other  that  is 
ealkd  the  Passage-Gate^  from  which,  goes  a  road  to  PasMfl^  * 


*  A  ssadldite  fot  an  lusasaisMa  ssifloyBMnt. 
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Mbk  hnrboor.  There  ig  a  horn-work  with  a  ravelin  before  it,  that 
covers  the  Pawage-Gate,  and  but  very  ordinary^  and  in  ill  repair, 
and  out  of  atl  due  proportion. 

The  caatle  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  prettily,  a  noble  pro* 
apeet  from  it  all  along  that  part  of  the  Bay  df  Biscay,  from  Cape 
Martinchauoo  to  Arkasoo  and  Cape  Britton  in  France.  The  going 
ap,  or  access  to  this  castle,  is  difficult,  which  adds  to  the  strength  of 
it,  and,  1  think,  all  that  can  be  said  justly  of  this  castle  is  this. 
Although  the  Spaniards  are  extreme  proud  of  it,  and  quote  you 
Charlequin,  who  said  in  praise  of  it  (if  yon  will  believe  them)  that, 
if  he  should  lose  all  Spain,  and  had  only  Uie  castle  of  St.  Sebastians, 
he  would  recover  it. 

The  castle  was  bk>wn  up  by  tbemagazine's  taking  fire,  but  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  in  good  repair.  All  the  water  in  the  castle  is  rain* 
water,  which  is  conveighed  into  a  well  by  leaden  pipes  from  the 
roof  of  the  guard-room,  and  barracks,  which  are  indeed  very  fine, 
and  capable  of  lodging  two  thousand  men  conveniently. 

The  garison  at  present  consists  of  a  seijeant  and  six  men,  which 
by  detachment  from  the  main  guard  (which  does  not  consist  of 
above  twelve,  besides  a  governor,  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign) 
is  relieved  every  day  by  Uie  like  number,  and  by  sometimes  a  lessee. 
The  soldiers  are  all  beggars,  and,  if  a  stranMr  refuses  to  give  them 
something,  they  contrive  to  do  him  miscbi^. 

There  are  two  platforms  mounted  with  guns,  1  suppose  designed 
lo  secure  the  harbour^  and  play  on  ships  that  would  force  them* 
selves  ioto  the  road.  They  are  too  high  to  be  of  any  use  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  castle  for  this  purpoee. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  haifaour  there  is  a  hill  called  St  Claire^ 
where  there  was,  three  months  ago,  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  who  tells  twenty  legends  and  stories,  and  helps  to  fill  the 
casks  with  wine«  As  he  must  live  by  begging,  so  the  poor  M  fellow 
will  be  every  day  as  drunk  as  a  beggar;  for  this  reaiian,  they  say, 
Ihey  turned  him  out  of  his  cdl,  but  it  is  rather  believed  it  was  to 
make  room  for  one  that  is  now  diere,  a  gentleman  of  a  considers 
able  estate  in  the  kincdom  of  Castile.  For  reaaons,  he  has  his  estate 
taken  from  him,  and  is  confined  to- this  island  as  a  hermit,  to  beg 
4iis  bread  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  returns  to  his  estate  again : 
the-church  and  clergy  enjoy  his  estate  in  the  mean  time. 

AH  that  die  hereticks  are  buried  here ;  'When  the  corpse  is  carried 
out  of  town  to  be  wafted  over  to  this  island  to  be  buried,  the  mob 
of  men  and  women  follow,  insulting  over  the  corpse,  crying  aloud, 
*  He  goes  to  HelL'  The  hermit  has  the  benefit  of  the  ground  on 
his  island,  snd  sells  it  as  he  thinks  fit. 

To  give  the  clergy  thdr  due,  they  are  not  so  troublesome  to 
strangers  when  they  are  sick  and  dying,  although  hereticks,  with 
their  extreme  unction  and  wafen,  as  in  France. 

The  coming  into  the  road,  and  over  the  Bar  of  St.  Sebastians,  is 
difficult,  unless  with  a  leaduig  wind,  a  great  rock  lying  under  water 
m  the  middle  of  the  Bar. 
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But,  to  run  no  hazard,  the  pilots  will  force  themselres  on  board 
of  you ;  which  10  commendable  enough,  if  it  was  not  on  designate 
impose  upon  you,  and  make  one  pay  whtit  they  plea^ie,  and  no 
help  for  it,  nor  no  justice  done,  if  you  complain.  The  consid  and 
merchant  strangers,  residing  at  St.  Sebastians,  have  brought  them 
to  some  better  reason,  and  to  composition,  but,  for  all  that^  it  £b 
•till  as  they  please.  Every  fisherman  looks  upon  himself  as  good  as 
Signior  Alcaijde  himself:  so  that  a  man  must  sit  down  under  all 
afiVonts  and  hardships,  and  be  quiet. 

Their  way  of  living  at  St.  Sebastians. 

People  that  are  of  the  better  sort,  and  distinguishable,  after 
having  enjoyed  the  musick  of  serenading  a  little  before  day^^  they 
get  up  and  drink  chocolate,  without  which  they  will  not  stir  abroad 
if  their  house  was  on  fire ;  then  they  take,  both  men  and  women, 
ft  great  deal  of  pains  with  their  hair,  dress  themselves,  and  go  to 
church ;  they  and  their  priests  understand  what  they  pray  to  God 
for  much  alike,  for  not  one  in  twenty  of  their  clergy  underatands 
LAtin. 

After  mass  the  men  go  to  the  Peer,  where  they  terry  till  eleven 
of  the  clock ;  then  they  go  to  the  middle  of  the  to%^,  called  the 
Four  Comers,  where  they  stay  till  twelve ;  after  it  has  struck,  if  it 
was  to  save  the  town,  they  would  not-  stay  a  minute  longer,  and 
oftentimes  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  <  story  or  sentence,  to  go 
home  to  their  Olio.  The  first  thing  presented  at  their  tables  is  a 
chocolate  cup  of  soop,  or  the  gravy  of  meat  boiled,  and  bread 
crumbled  into  it,  served  upon  earthen  platters;  then  cornea  the 
roast  meat,  then  the  boiled,  and  at  last  the  desecL  - 

They  give  this  rea.«on  for  bringing  the  roast  meat  before  the 
boiled  (which  seems  plausible  enough).  The  best  of  the  boiled  meal, 
say  they,  is  in  the  broths  and  there  is  more  substance  auci  noii* 
rishment  in  the  roast  than  the  boiled ;  for  that  reason,  this  would 
pass,  if  they  did  not  spoil  their  roast  meat  and  fowl,  by  over»domg 
of  them,  and  roasting  them  dry  as  they  do  their  boiled  meat,  by 
boiling  it  to  pieces. 

But  most  people  think  it  is  rather  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  they  shew  it  almost  in  every  little  thing  else.  Cyder  they 
have  cheap,  and  abundance  of  sweet  apples,  very  large,  all  round 
the  country.  The  com  of  the  country  is  Indian  com,  and  no 
other.  With  wheat  they  are  supplied  from  the  Sound,*  and  some* 
times  from  Bsrbary,  and  often  from  England.  They  have  been  so 
hard  put  to  it  this  last  year,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  make 
bread  of  chesnuts,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  prohibited  to  be 
exported.  They  have  extraordinary  good  rabbits  of  Navarre,  and 
virild-fowl  plenty ;  their  pigeons  are  much  esteemed,  and  their  red 
partridges  of  Arragon  are  excellent  and  large. 

Fish  they  have  plenty,  and  of  good  sorts,  if  they  will  be  at  the 
paini  to  catch  it;  and  if  the  sea  (which  with  a  north-^west  blowing 
wind  flies  high  on  the  Bar,  and  even  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
island  St.  Claire,  about  six  hundred  feet)  will  permit.  The  sea  often-* 
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timet  in  the  harbour  ities  to  the  top  of  the  walls  forty  feet  high  and 
more* 

When  the  fishermen  come  from  sea  with  their  boats,  their  wives 
are  sitting  on  the  Peer  with  their  husbands  clokes  and  long  spada's; 
or  long  rapiers.  The  husband  walks  in  state  into  the  town,  and  his 
wife  carries  the  basket  offish  on  her  head  to  the  market-place  and 
sells  tbcm.  Billingsgate  language  and  noise  is  no),hing  to  what  the 
fishermen  and  apple-women  make  at  St.  Sebastians ;  they  are  aU 
ways  quarrelling,  and  will  cu£P  heartily,  and  will  not  be  friends 
under  a  week.  Their*  common  language  is  Basque,  which  is  as 
much  difierent  from  Spanish  as  Welch  from  English. 

Their  houses  are  lofty  and  stately,  only  covered  with  pan-tiles ; 
and  because  of  great  unexpected  squalls  of  wind,  which  happen 
here  often,  they  lay  great  stones  on  the  pan-^tiles  to  keep  them  fast* 
Sometimes. both  stones  and  pan^tiles  are  fetched  down  by  storms  of 
wind,  and,  their  streets  being  narrow,  it  is  dangerous  then  to  walk 
in  them.  Their  rooms  are  large,  and  there  is  only  one  chimney  in 
a  house  of  five  rooms  of  a  floor,  and  four  or  five  stories  high,  and 
that  at  the  top  of  the  house.  They  live  all  winter  in  the  upper 
stories,  to  ei\|oy  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  lower  rooms  in 
summer.  It  is  very  hot  here ;  the  reflexion  of  the  sun  from  the 
castle-hill  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  sand  in  the  vale  on  the  other, 
is  the  cause  that  it  is  hotter  here  than  in  many  places  of  a  more 
southern  latitude.  Their  beds  are  finely  carved  and  gilt,  but  very 
bard  to  lie  on ;  their  curtains  are  of  hnnen  laced  at  every  half-yard 
broad^  but  not  wide  enough  to  draw  round  the  bed  ;  they  have  few 
or  no  glass  windows,  only  lattices,  their  beds  stand  all  in  alcoves. 

Merchant  straneers,  unless  married  with  a  Spanish  woman,  have 
not  the  hberty  to  hire  houses,  hut  must  get  one  of  the  town  to  hire 
them,  and  live  in  it  with  him,  and  they  generally  go  snacks  with 
the  merchants  in  their  profits. 

From  dinner  they  go  to  sleep  till  two  or  three,  and  then  go  out 
of  town  between  the  Horn-woriL  and  the  Town^wall.  There  they 
tarry  all  the  afternoon,  either  playing,  or  looking  on  those  that  play 
at  tennis  and  ninepins :  their  tennis-court  is  in  the  open  air,  and 
rough  paved,  yet  they  are  very  expert  in  tossing  the  ball.  ' 

In  the  winter  they  pass  their  time  till  eight  ^  the  clock  at  night 
in  private  bouses,  or  at  an  assembly,  where  every  one,  that  coi^es 
in,  pays  sixpence.  He  may  either  pick  up  a  party  to  play  at  cards, 
or  sit  and  see  others  play  and  talk,  and  call  for  three  or  four  glasses 
'of  wine.  If  they  stay  beyond  eight,  the  mayor  sends  his  algosina, 
«nd  makes  nK>ney  of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  him  that  enter- 
iains  them  after  such  an  hour.  Sometimes  the  clock  strikes  eight, 
wben  it  is  but  seven,  if  the  mayor  wi^ts  a  little  money. 
'  The  .men  are  very  tight  in  their  Spanish  garb,  their  long  spada's, 
their  silk  stockings  and  slashed  Aoes.  The  women,  modestlv'  and 
odly  attired,  all  of  them  go  vailed,  their  vails  being  very  large, 
gikthered  at  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner,  that,  rs  they  walk,  tMr 
vails  sit  as  full  blown  about  them,  as  the  sails  of  a  sh'p,  befinre  the 
wind.  Their  petticoats  are  proportionable,  and  the  ladies,  i^ho 
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generally  all  sit  on  the  ground  or  floor,  have  such  an  address,  whca 
they  Kit  down  to  fling  their  petticoats  out  in  a  round,  that,  modestly 
speaking,  they  take  up  more  room  than  any  milstone  in  Engkmd 
does  in  circumference,  and  the  wind  gathered  under  their  coat^ 
by  the  turn  they  make»  is  so  long  getting  out,  that,  by  degrees,  as 
their  coats  full,  they  find  a  cool  breese  that  is  very  refreshing  to 
them,  in  so  hot  a  climate.  They  seldom  stir  abroad,  the  Jbetter 
sort,  but  to  church,  and  even  not  then  without  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  of  an  ill-natured  husband  ;  they  have  pretty  faces,  black 
eves,  and  would  look  about  them,  as  women  do,  in  other  countries, 
if  they  durst 

The  priests  are  the  only  happy  men  that  enjoy  the  ladies  com- 
pany, who  are  about  eighty  in  all.  Their  revenue  is  but  small ; 
they  live  merry  lives  ;  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  in  private  houses, 
where  they  are  always  welcome;  few  or  none  of  them,  but  have 
three  or  four  children,  and  no  reflexion  on  them. 

When  a  priest  would  lie  with  a  woman,  he  absolves  her  firom  the 
glneat  scruple,  women  make  of  whoredom's  beit^  a  great  sin.  He 
tells  her,  he  will  take  that  sin  to  himself.  As  for  the  other  scruple^ 
ttiat  women  have  of  losing  their  reputation  and  spoiling  their  for* 
tunes,  there  is  no  such  thing  amongst  them ;  for,  if  a  man  gets  a 
woman  with  child,  that  does  not  pass  for  a  prdktitute,  be  is  only  to 
keep  the  child,  and  give  the  wench  a  portion  (if  she  has  nothing 
•f  her  own),  who  marries  and  is  not  a  bit  the  w6rse  looked  npon. 

Women  have  another  advantage  in  this  country ;  S6r,  after  they 
are  contracted  and  all  matters  settled,  and  the  day  of  marriage 
agreed  on,  she  has  the  liberty  to  desire  her  bridegroom  to  come 
and  shew  himself  a  man :  and  if  she  does  not  imd  him  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  contract  is  void,  and  she  is  a  good  maid  still. 

They  bring  up  some  of  their  young  women  to  play  on  the 
Spanish  harp ;  for  which  they  let  their  nails  grow  so  long,  that  It 
lockn  strangely. 

They  do  not  allow  of  any  bawdy-houses ;  but  every  street,  in  a 
dark  night,  serves  their  turn,  and  be  must  look  to  himself  that 
dbturbs  them,  or  spoib  sport. 

Every  Sunday  and  holiday,  the  ordinary  sort  of  them  have  a 
dance  on  the  market-place,  thus : 

There  are  three  drums  and  pipes ;  the  druni-major  who  has  the 
biggest  drum,  wbidi  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  child's  drum,  h  the 
common  hangman.  There  they  wbisUe  with  one  hand,  and  beat 
their  drums  inth  the  other,  till  there  is  a  ring  made,  when  one  of 
the  nimblest  of  the  ftllows  goes  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  sbewa 
Us  activity,  takes  out  of  the  ring  a  wench,  she  her  mate,  and  so  it 
goes  round ;  the  first  feUow  \ewi»  the  brandle,  and  all  dance  ani 
■hew  their  parts  for  an  hour.  The  coopen^  who  are  numerous 
here,  on  Sc  Andrew's-Day,  their  patrvm,  go  a  maskquerading-afl 
day,  and  play  twenty  tridu  ridicntous  enou^,  and  wonM  not  wdril 
thai  day  for  any  reward,  but  Hbef  m$kt  it  np  at  other  times,  for 
they  are  at  work  before  day. 

The  GMntry  all  round  aboolris  with  oaky  proper  for  the  staweit 
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mnd  chesnut  trees,  of  which  they  make  the  hoops  for  caski ;  there 
is  also  a  gi^at  number  of  casks  made  la  the  country,  and  at  Pas-^ 
sase,  and  brought  to  St.  Sebastians  empty  on  mules. 

There  is,  near  to  the  town,  the  convent  of  St.  Austin,  a  nunnery 
of  women,  where  there  is  to  be  seen  the  corpse  of  a  woman  dead 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Her  arms,  legs,  and  face  appear  as  full,  as  if 
she  had  been  buried  but  yesterday ;  she  looks  tawny,  and  I  believe 
has  been  served  mummy-like.  When  they  were  digging  the  founda- 
tion of  this  monastery,  they  found  this  corpse,  which  they  pray  to. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  iron,  wine,  and  oil. 
Their  ut>n-mills  are  near  to  the  town,  and  their  iron  bars  are 
brought  to  the  town  on  horses  or  mules,  on  crooksaddles,  to  the 
publick  magazine,  which  is  under  the  town  hall ;  where  constant 
attendance  is  given  for  receiving  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
delivering  and  weighing  them  to  the  buyer.  Our  tin-men  in 
•Cbmwdl  are  here  supplied  with  their  stamps,  and  other  utensils 
for  the  carrying  on  their  work. 

All  other  merchandises,  except  iron,  are  drawn  on  sledges,  by 
two  oxen,  in  and  out  of  the  town. 

They  deal  somewhat  in  train-oil  and  whale-bone.  They  have 
some  ships  that  go  to  the  northward  a  whale-fishing ;  besides,  they 
catch  some  in  sight  of  the  castle ;  and  in  order  to  thin,  some 
months  in  the  year,  they  hire  a  man  that  looks  out  continually 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  betwixt  St  Sebastians  and  Passage,  who, 
when  he  sees  a  whale  or  bottle-nose,  makes  a  sien  to  the  castle ; 
the  centinel,  from  the  castle,  advertises,  by  his  bell,  the  town  | 
immediately  the  fishermen  upon  that  go  form  to  the  prey.  There 
was  a  boUk-nose  about  the  bigness  of  that  which  was  brought  up 
to  Greenwich,  biought  into  St.  Sebastians  in  November  last,  out  of 
whom  they  got  a  great  quantity  of  that  which  they  call  sperma 
ceti ;  the  flesh  was  ooiled  to  oil. 

They  have  also  some  trade  to  Newfoundland,  but  with  that  sort 
of  fish,  Cabelau  they  call  it,  dieysie  better  supplied  from  other 
nations  than  by  their  own  ships. 

The  great  quantity  of  pilchards,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
is  a  mighty  help  to  this  part  of  Spain ;  of  which  they  are  great 
lovers,  and  are  in  more  esteem  wkh  them  than  herrings. 

But  the  more  remarkable  trade  of  the  town  at  present,  and  that 
which  brings  most  money  to  the  town,  is  the  wine  trade. 

The  late  war  with  France^  from  whence  we  were  supplied  with 
their  excellent  Grave  Medoc  and  Pontack  wines,  occasioned  our  Par* 
Kament  to  put  such  a  great  duty  on  French  wines,  and  other  liquors 
0f  the  growth  of  France,  that  merchants  have  looked  out  how  to 
be  supplied  otherwise,  that  they  may  pay  easier  dutiea;  aad* 
luckily,  they  have  light  upon  a  spot  of  ground,  called  the  Spanish 
Navarre,  of  which  Pampelone,  Ablitas,  and  Villa  Franca  are  the 
4;hief  towns,  that  afiord  us  as  good  wines  as  any  French  wines; 
and  the  Spaniards  of  late  both  at  St.  Sebai^tians/  Passage,  Fonta- 
nhih,  and  Gtiitaria,  finding  such  a  demand  fir  Winei>,  and  const* 
dkfiftle  profit  by  thcnt,  have  improved  their  vineyanb  to  m  great 
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a  degree,  both  in  quantity  aa  wcA  as  quality  of  ||[ood  wines,  fhat 
tbeir  improvement  equals,  if  not  exceeds  that  of  Portugal ;  wbic^« 
before  the  war,  was  not  able  to  furnish  us  with  above  three  or  four 
hundred  pipes  in  a  year,  and  now  there  are  above  ten  thousand 
pipes  a  year  imported  from  thence,  which  appears  from  the 
custom-house  books. 

This  will  not  be  allowed  by  some,  but  it  is  very  true.-  One  shall 
see  at  St.  Sebastians  mules  by  hundreds,  loaden  with  wine  in  hog* 
skins ;  three  skins  upon  &  mule,  containing  ten  gallons  each,  come 
every  day  into  town,  Sunday  not  excepted.  All  this  is  unloaden  ia 
the  magazines  and  sorted,  and  next  day  put  into  casks ;  the  mules 
carry  away  the  empty  skins  into  the  country  for  more. 

This  is  QOt  only  done  at  St.  Sebastians,  but  also  at  Fontarahia* 
Passage,  and  Guitxria.  From  these  places  they  come  to  St.  Sebas- 
tians in  barques  and  barcelongo's,  .because  of  the  conveniency  of 
sea-carriage,  in  casks,  and  are  k>dged  in  merchants  cellars  ready 
for  the  buyer. 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  so  well  known  in  England,  from  the  care 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  took,  in  sending  over  two  of  their 
officers  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  from  some  tryals  at  the 
Exchequer  bar,  that  it  cannot  be  further  questioned. 

Besides,  for  all  wines  shipped  off  from  St.  Sebastians,  the  masters 
of  ships  are  obliged  to  take  certiBcates  from  the  mayor  and  consul, 
as  a  sufficient  testimony  that  tbeir  wines  are  of  the  growth  of 
Navarre,  in  his  Catholick  Majesty's  dominions,  given  under  the 
great  seal  of  the 

Most  noble  and  Most  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebastians. 

And  undersigned  by  their  sworn  master  cooper,  Signior  Nicola 
and  his  assistants,  that  the  very  casks  are  made  by  them. 


A  UST  OF  THB 

MONASTERIES,  NUNNERIES,  AND  COLLEGES, 

BXLOKGING  TO- THE  EVOLISH  PAPISTS  W  SEVERAL  POPTSH  COUKTRIVS 

BBTOND  SEA. 

PliUished  to  inform  the  People  of  England,  of  tlie  Measnres  Uken  by  the 
Popifth  Party  for  the  re-eitablUhmg  of  Popery  in  these  Nations.  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament  [From  eight  Pages  Quarto,  London ;  piinted 
ia  170a] 


I 


snu 

FIND  that  your  honourable  House. is  fi^ly  sensible  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequence  of  the  numbers  of  Papistt  afflongst-as  by 
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Yoar  present  proceediBg;» ;  and  to  add  wbat  I  can  to  your  know- 
ledge concerning  Papists,  1  hftve  here  sent  you  a  list  of  the  aemi- 
naries  and  religious  houses  abroad,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the 
English  Papists*  I  cannot  assure  you  the  list  is  perfect,  believing 
there  are  many  more  that  have  slipped  my  knowledge,  b«i  what  I 
here  send  you  is  known  to  be  true. 

Lisbon. 
1.  Here  is  a  college  of  secular  English  priests,  in  number  about 
forty. 

8.  Here  is  also  a  monastery  of  English  nuns^,  of  the  order  of  St. . 
Bridget;  their  community  thijrty. 

3.  Also  a  convent  of  Irish  Dominican  friars,  in  number  sixteen  f. 

4.  Also  Dominican  nuns  t  of  the  same  country. 

5.  With  a  collegie  of  sccmar  Irish  priests,  under  the  government  of 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  in  number  about  thirteen. 

Valladolid  in  Spain. 
Twelve  secular  priests,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 
An  English  Jesuit  is  the  minister  §  in  the  house,  and  is  next  to 
the  rector. 

Madrid. 

1.  An  English  college,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 
An  Englishman  is  the  minister  in  the  houses  in  number  eight. 

2.  A  Scots  and  Irish  college. 

Sevil. 
An  English  college,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 

St.  Lucar. 
A  small  college  ||  of  English,  called,  St.  George's. 

Bitboa. 
A  house  whereof  father  Anthony  is  chief. 

Paris, 

1.  In  the  Feaubourge  St^  Jacques,  is  a  convent  of  English  Bene- 
dictine monks,  thev  are  in  number  twenty-four. 

2.  A  monastery  of  visitation  nuns,  otherwise  Bhie  Nuns,  number 
twenty. 

9.  A  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.    The  nuDS 
are  in  number  sixty,  the  pensioners  as  many  more* 

4.  A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  in  number  thirty. 

5.  A  college  of  Irish  secular  priests,  called  Montacute  College. 

6.  A  college  of  Scots  secular  priests. 

t 

•  Th«M  aims  eall  their  nrnineryp  8ton-H<Niae»  andi>rttend  to  be  origtatUsr  trms* 
ported  from  Uie  ancient  monastery  of  BrMfetun  naos,  at  Sion>Home,  uear  Rlchmoad 
m  Surrey.    To  which  they  ley  claim,  whea  time  shall  serve. 

f  Now  iacraaned  lo  doable  the  aamber. 

t  Thew  aaas  are  sitaated  at  Bethlem,  aboet  three  mUet.from  Uahon,     - 

£  CopSDiaor-   ■   < 

I  Thb  was  originallv  aa  hospital  belonfing  to  the  EagUih  futory,  and  sftenr^pndft 
taraad  l»lo  a  coUcft,  bat  aow  u  has  only  one  priest  in  it. 
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7,  Near  Pbrit  a  eonfcot  of  English  diacaked,  alias  baie-kgged, 
Carmelite  friars. 

Doway. 

1.  A  College  of  secular  priests  and  students,  in  number  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

2.  A  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  number  twenty-five 

S.  A  college  in  the  convent  of  English  youths^  they  have  been 

known  to  be  fifty-nine.    > 
4«  A  convent  of  Franciscan  firiars,  iu  nomber  sixty. 
5.  A  -Scots  college  of  Jesuits. 

Blois  in  France. 
A  nunnery. 

Pontois  in  France. 
A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns^  under  the  direction  of  the  Je- 
suits •. 

Dunkirk. 
1- A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  commonly  called  the  rick 
Dames,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 

8.  A  monastery  of  {KK>r  Clares. 

Gravidin. 
A  monasteiy  of  English  poor  Clares. 

rtanders. 
A  monastery  of  discalced^  alias  bare-legged,  Carmelite  nuns. 
Two  other  monasteries  of  Augustine  nuns. 

At  Bomham  near  Brussels. 
A  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  by  Cardinal  Howard. 

Near  that, 
A  monastery  of  English  Dominican  nuns. 

Near  that, 
A  convent  of  Carmelite  friars. 

Ares  in  Fhmden. 
A  monastery  of  poor  Clares. 

Lovaine. 
U  A  college  of  Donrinican  frianSb 
8.  A  college  of  Irish  Capuchina. 

Nieuport  in  Flanders. 
A  convent  of  Carthusian  monks  f,  in  number  twelve. 

Cambray. 
A  MOMslery  of  Bencdicline  nuns,  under  direction  of  the  monks  ef 
the  same  order,  in  number  thirty. 

•  Vis.  HATing  XeMit*  Ibr  thdr  •oofeiton,  te. 
t  Who  pretend  » title  to  the  Chaiter*Hoafe«_Laai4oi^  and  aU  ttl 
•Mf  «a»lBy  iMld  of  ft  JPopbh  soTcmaieagl  b 
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Liege. 

1.  A  monastery  of  Canonesses  Regalan  of  the  order  of  St,  Austin. 
52.  A  college  of  English  Jesuits,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 

eighty. 

Ghent. 
1  •  A  college  of  Jesuits,  in  tiumher  aiz. 

2.  A  nunnery. 

Bridges. 
U  A  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  thini  order  of  St,  Francis,  in  number 

thirty. 
2.  A  monastery  of  Augustine  nuns. 

St.  Omers. 
A  college  of  Jesuits  about  thhty  \  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
English  scholars. 

Lanspring  in  Germany. 
An  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  with  a  lord  abbot,  in  number 
thirty. 

Deiulward  in  Lorrain« 
A  convent  of  Benedictine  motiks,  in  number  sixteen. 

Rome. 
1 .  A  college  of  secular  priests  under  the  government  of  the  Englirii 

Jesnitaf. 
9.  A  Scots  college. 

* 

By  this  account  it  appears  that  there  are  fifty rone  religious  bouses 
maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  English  Papi^sts,  which  carries  vast 
sums  of  money  yearly  out  of  the  nation,  and  returns  nothing  in 
iieu  thereofi  but  a  sort  of  yermin,  that  are  a  common  nusance  to 
church  and  state.  The  methods,  how  to  prevent  this  growing  evil^ 
are  left  to  the  great  wisdom  of  your  honourable  house. 

.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

*  tXpoB  the  establishment  of  the  house. 

t  This  coUege  has  flourished  very  mach  of  late  years. 


Tou  z«  rf 
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A  DISCOURSE  OF  SEA-PORTS*? 
PRINCIPALLY  OF  THE  PORT  AND  HAVEN  OF  DOVER : 

WRITTEN  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIQ&, 
AND  ADDRESSED  TO  aUEBM  EU8ABBTB. 

With  QieTal  Remarki,  ke.  on  that  Subject,  by  Commmnd  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  Charles  the  Second.  Never  before  made  publick.  Printed  in  1700. 
Quarto,  containing  twenty  Pageiu 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rumney^  Lord  Warden  of  the 

Cinque  Ports,  ^x. 
MY  LORD, 

THE  publisher  of  this  discourse  bas  no  other  motire  of  his  ^- 
dres8  to  ybar  Lordship,  than  that  the  design  may  receive  pro- 
tection from  some  powerful  hand*  by  which,  neing  sheltered  in  its 
infancy  from  the  blasts  of  malevolence  (which  wiU  blow  from  more 
comers  than  one)  it  may  have  leave  to  strike  root,  and  grow  to 
strength  enough  to  be  able  to  stand  alone.  The  subject  matter 
seems  to  belong  to  your  Lordship,  in  propriety,  as  you  are  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  the  patronage  of  so  noble  and 
national  a  project  could  be  claimed  no  where  so  rightfYilly  as  firom 
your  Lordship,  who  being  equally  great  by  birth,  power*  Uie  favour 
of  your  prince,  and  the  love  of  your  country,  I  could  not  withstand 
the  justice  of  making  this  oblation  of  my  duty  and  ^ood  wishes  to 
your  Lordship,  by  thus  tendering  it  to  your  election  to  be  the 
father  and  protector  of  so  needful  and  magnificent  a  work,  abound- 
ing in  publick  honour,  safety,  and  emolument^  whereby  you  mfty 
consign  your  name  to  posterity,  by  a  monument  more  durably  and 
of  neater  dignity  than  the  records  and  patents  of  your  ancestors, 
or  the  statues  of  antiquity. 

The  manuscript  fell  casually  into  my  hands  during  the  liMt 
session  of  Parliament,  which  being  relished  by  such  worthy  mem- 
bers of  that  honourable  body  as  I  bad  an  opportunity  to  impart  it 
to,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  a  more  grateful  office  to  my  country, 
than  to  be  the  means  of  its  publication,  for  which  freedom  I  ask  the 
author's  pardon,  as  I  do  your  Lordship's  for  the  presumption  of  thia 
dedication;  who  am. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  dutilid  servant 

A  brief  Diecourse,  declaring  hew  honourable  and  friable  to  yanir 
most  Excellent  Mqfesty,  and  how  necessary  and  commodious  for  yosw 
Realm,  the  making  <f  Dover  Haioen  sJkaU  be,  and  in  wkut  mrt, 

'  *  Ihif  if  the  69th  anaiber  la  the  catalofse  of  panphlets  in  the  Harlelaa  Uhnif* 
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what  ktui  Churgu  m  gnate$t  Pafectum  the  iome  may  le  accom  • 
plished, 

THBRB  is  no  one  thing/  most  renovaed  soTereign,  of  greater 
necewity  to  maintain  the  honour  and  safety  of  this  your  Majesty't 
realm,  than  by  all  convenient  means  to  increase  navigation,  ship- 
ping, and  mariners,  these  being  a  strength  in  time  of  war;  and  m 
time  of  peace,  members  most  profitable  and  commodious. 

Bot  this  can  neither  be  had,  increased,  nor  maintained,  if,  first, 
snre  harboars  be  not  provided,  as  a  safe  receptacle  to  receive  and 
guard  them  from  storms,  enemies,  &c. 

This  hath  moved  that  industrious  nation  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flanders,  where,  by  reason  of  their  sandy 
coast,  though  God  bath  scarcely  in  any  place  allowed  them  any 
good  havens  natural,  yet,  seeing  the  necessity  and  commodity  of 
harbours,  they  have,  without  regard  of  any  charges  or  travel,  with 
infinite  ezpenoes,  made  many  havens. artificial,  even  in  such  places 
as  nature  denied  them  all  the  hopes  of  help ;  whereby  we  see  they 
have  drawn  such  intercourse  and  traffick,  both  of  foreign  nations 
for  merchandise,  and  also  by  their  industry  for  fishing,  tbait  in  few 
years  (almost  in  our  Age)  they  have  been  able  to  build  a  number 
of  most  sumptuous,  rich,  and  beautifiil  cities,  fiirnished  the  coast 
with  a  great  number  of  ships  and  mariners,  and  are  become  the 
moat  populous  and  rich  nation  the  sun  did  ever  shine  on ;  and  not 
4»nly  the  sea  coasts,  but  also  the  inland  countries,  by  qtiick  vent  of 
their  coodmodities,  do  participate  of  the  same  benefit  and  felicity : 
and  such  their  charges,  on  havens  and  harbours  bestowed,  do  yield 
them  the  fruit  of  richer,  wealth,  and  commodity  most  plentiful 
Chrouglumt  their  whole  dominion. 

But  contrary-wise,  with  us  this  last  Parliament,'  lamentable  re- 
lation hath  been  made  of  the  great  deeay  of  mariners  aud  fisher- 
men, to  the  number  of  many  hundred  sail  upon  our  coast  of  Eng- 
land, even  in  this  ai^e,  and  within  memory ;  and  also  of  the  pre- 
lent  poverty,  and  desolate  habitations  of  many  frontier  towns. 

Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth,  that  as  the  excessive  expence  of 
the  Low  Countries,  bestowed  on  havens,  hath  not  impoverished, 
but. the  dean  contrary,  greatly  inriched  them  by  incomparable 
wealth  and  treasure,  with  numbers  of  rich,  fair,  and  populous 
towns;  so  our  sparing  mind,  or  rather  greedy  getting,  gaining, 
and  inriching  land  from  your  majesty's  havens,  and  navigable 
channels,  hacti  utterly  destroyed  and  spoiled  many  good  havens  by 
nature  lef^  us,  and  thereby  wrought  very  beggary,  misery,  and 
desolation  in  these  your  frontier  towns. 

And,  if  we  search  the  very  cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
London,  which  almost  alone  in  quantity,  people,  and  wealth  in 
this  age  is  so  increased ;  and,  contrary-wise  of  the  poverty,  or 
gather  benary  and  decay  of  Winchebea,  Rye,  Rumney,  Hide, 
Cover,  and  many  other  p«ior  towns,  we  shall  find  the  decay  of 
these  harens,  and  preservation  of  the  Thames,  the  oidy  or  chief 
oecuion. 

Ff  3 
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Hereby  sufficieotl^  appe^tretb  him  iocompftrahle  jdvels  bUfem 
and  sure  harbours  are  for  eaining,  maintaining^  and  iftcreaaing 
people,  wealth,  and  commodity  in  any  realm. 

And  DO  Utter  stre&gtb  and  security  do  they  bring  in  titil^  of 
war,  as  well  by  the  multitude  of  mariners  (a  most  senriceable 
people)  and  shipping,  which  they  breed,  at  alio  the  inhabitatiofi 
of  the  frontiers. 

But,  in  the  whole  circuit  of  your  Majesty's  famous  island^  thcce 
is  not  any  one  either  in  respect  of  security  and  defence,  .or  of 
traffick  or  intercourse,  more  convenient,  needful,  or  rather  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  regarded  than  this  of  Dover,  situate  on  a  pramciitory 
Bext  fronting  a  puissant  foceign  king,  and  in  the  very  streight 
passage  and  intercourse  of  almost  all  the  shipping  of  GhristeBdoa. 

And,  if  that  our  renowned  king,  your  Majesty's  father,  of  fa- 
mous memory,  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his  time,  fouM  how  necesaa^ 
it  was  to  make  a  haven  .at  Dover  (when  Sandwich,  Rye,  Camber, 
and  others  were  good  havens,  and  Calais  also  then  in.hia  posaesaioA) 
and  yet  spared  not  to  bestow,  of  his  own  treasure,  so  great  a  mass 
in  building  of  that  pier,  which  then  secured  a  probable'  mean  to 
perform  the  same:  how  much  more  is  the  same  now  needful,  er 
radier  of  necessity  (thoae  good  havens  being  extremely  decayed) 
no  safe  harbour  being  left  in  all  the  coant  almost  between  fbrta- 
mouth  and  Yarmouth;  seeing  the  same  alao  may  be  performed 
without  the  expence  of  ydur  Majesty's  private  treasure^  tn^  present 
gift  of  Parliament  considered,  and  their  ready  wills  so  i^nly  dia- 
covered,  to  supply  whatever  charge  shall  be  needftil,  wheoeoevcr 
by  your  gracious  providence  they  shall  see  the  r^lm  armed  with 
such  a  shield,  and  endowed  with  so  great  a  jewel.  .  • 

The  commodities  that  thereby  both  to  your  Majesty  and  realdi: 
shall  ensue,  are. 

First,  a  place  of  refuge  and  sure  safeguard  to  all  merchants, 
your  majesty's  subjects,  who  peasing  from  London,  and  all  cthaf 
the  east  and  north  parts  of  England,  to  France,  ^ain,  Barbaffy> 
the  Levant,  the  islands,  or  other  parts  south,  or  west  of  dM  woiH 
for  want  of  harbour  at  Dover^  either  ffoing  forth  or  retumhsg,  shall 
be  inforced  to  ride  it  out  in  open  road,  to  their  great  peril;  or,  ia 
time  of  war,  for  want  of  such  succour,  to  throw  themsdvea  on  ikt 
contrary  coast  into  the  armaof  their  enemies. 

For  all  other  strangers,  your  Miyesty's  frienife, .  that  pass  the 
sea  from  Hamburgh,  Danuick,  Lubeck,  Embden,,  Scotland^  Den* 
mark,  or  any  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  any  parts  a€  the 
world,  south  and  south  west  (whereof  thefle  are  daily  great  imwh 
bers)  or  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  or  Italy,  bound,  nortbwav^ 
either  to  London,  or  ^ny  of  the  northern  provisoes,  both  pcssin|f 
and  repassing,  they  must,  of  necessity  toueh,  as  it  were,  upott  this 
promontory ;  and,  unpn  a^y  change  of  windy  or  6ar  of  theaaemyi 
m  sure  refuge,  will  most  willingly  and  thankfiiHy  embrace  so 
sweet  and  safe  a  sanctuary. 
No  promontory,  towu^  or  ha?ea  of  Christendom,  is  so  pbesdl 
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by  natnre  iadisiluaUoa,  liocfa  to  gvatify  friends  and  ranoj  enemiesj 
at  this  your  Miyesty't  town  of  iSover. 

'  No  phce  or  town  of  Christendom  Is  so  settled  to  receive  and 
ddirer  intelligence  for  all  mailers  aad  actions  in  BUirope,  from 
time  to  tiase. 

No  town  of  aU  the  Low  Conntries,  though  by  tbeir  industry  they 
have  a  great  number  excessive  populous*  fair,  and  rich,  is  by  na<» 
tare  so  settled^  either  to  allure  intercourse  by  sea*  or  train  inhabi- 
timtsby  UluA,  to  make  it  great,  fair,  rich,  and  populous. 

For  alluring  intercourse  by  sea,  there  is  already  sufficient  said. 
'  Bt  land,  it  bath  better,  air  and  water*  two  chief  elements*  than 
all. the  rich  towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand. 

For  fire»  the  oowntry  round  .about  is  far  better  wooded  than 
theirs,  and  the  whole  shire  wherein  it  standeth*  and  round  about 
the  town  itself,  the  soil  is  so  well  sorted  lor  arable  and  pasture  i^lp 
all  sorts,  for  marsh  «od  meadows  sufficiently  furnished*  as  heart  of 
man  cannot  wish  or  desire  it  better* 

A  quarry  of  stone  at  hand  sufficient  to  build  both  town  and 
haven  in  a  most  sufficient,  large*  and  beautiful  manner.  Hiere 
wanteth  nothing,  hy  Umd,  sea,  or  air  that  can  be  wished.  And*  if 
those  industhbus  people  of  the  low  Countries  had  in  all  their 
provinces  such  a  seat  with  like  commodities,  they  would  make  it  a 
spectacle  to  ^le  woild  without  respect  of  charge  whatsoever. 

There  wanteth  ^nothing  but  a  harbour,  which  when  compaaMd* 
all  other  parts  of  peopling*  wealthy  and  strength  will  follow  of 
itself. 

A  marvellous  number  of  poor  people  both  by  this  woik*  till  the 
haven  is  made,  and  after  by  the  shipping,  fishing,  Ac.  win  be 
employed,  who.  now  for.  want  of  work  «are  whipped,  marked*  and 
hanged. 

The  quick  uttering  of  commodities^  which  always  fdloweth  by 
ineeaese  of  inteveourse*  will  cause  aH  the  coast  and  shhne  to  be 
notably  manured  and  peopled,  not  with  poor,  idle*  but  painful* 
industrioosy  and  rich  persons*  a  great  ornament  and  commodity  in 
peace*  and  sure  defence  in  war*  the  same  being  the  frontier 
nearest  oeast  to  a  most  dangerous*  puissant*  active*  and  aspiring 
neighhoun 

'Hie  increase  of  navigation,  fishing*  and  traffick  that  hereby  will 
gnnr,  and  the  great  wealth  and  commodity  thereof  arising*  will 
not  be  contained  in  one  shire  alone,  but  poured  forth  into  all  parts 
of  the  realm,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor,  and  contenlatioo  of  all 
degrees,  increasing  of  arts  and  occupations*  a  pattern  whereof  we 
may  behold  even  in  our  next  neighbours  the  Low-^Countries;  not 
feigned  in  imaginatioB,  batactosBy  by  ibem  put  in  execution ;  and 
gwMt  shame  it  w«re  for  us,  to  despair  attaining  that*  which  we  see 
others  our  neighbours  have  at^ieved  before  us. 

A»  the  wheTe  realm  in  general*  so  your  Mi^esty  also  in  respect  of 
yoor  particular  revenue  mall  reap  great  profit  by  increase  of  sub- 
sidiesy  which  ^Ivays  will  grow  greater*  together  with  the  wealth 
of  the  land,  besides  the  increase  of  customs,  and  such  ^ber 
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revenues  at  thall  be  there  made  of  the  soQ  there  gained  ffom  the 


The  afaire  of  Kent,  being  within  few  years  grown  marrellous  in* 
dustrious  in  tilling  and  manuring  their  grounds,  when  they  shall 
see  HO  convenient  a  port  to  vend  their  suMrfluous  commodities^  wilL 
not  only  increase  in  wealth  and  people,  but  also  yield  to  your 
Majesty's  eoflfers,  for  transporution  of  their  esicise  in  whea^ 
barley,  and  beer,  great  increase  of  revenues;  and  all  other  shirea, 
taking  example  by  them,  will  likewise  grow  in  labour^  industry, 
wealth,  and  people. 

There  can  be  no  pitch,  tar,  masts,  cables,  or  olher  tackle  for 
shipping,  passed  firom  Dantzink,  Deumaik,  or  other  northern  parta 
to  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  but  your  Majesty,  having  a  strong  hand 
of  shipping  at  Dover,  may  command  for  money  the  choice  thereof 
before  any  king  in  Christendom  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in  time  of 
war  thereby  also  disable  enemies  and  content  friends ;  besides  the 
infinite  commodity  that  may  happily  grow  to  the  whole  nation  is 
general,  and  to  your  Majesty's  co&rs  also  by  a  staple,  that,  in 
time,  with  good  pi^cy  may  be  erected  there,  to  serve  both  south 
and  north  countries  with  their  mutual  commodities. 

In  time  of  war,  how  dangerous  attempts  may  be  made  with' 
amall  frigates  of  fire,  or  otherwise,  to  indanger  your  Majesty's 
navy  wbere  it  now  lieth,  with  hope  sufficient  to  escape  and  return 
again,  before  any  shipping  can  be  made  out  of  the  Thames  to 
rescue  or  revenge,  the  expertest  soldien  and  seamen  best  know. 
But  this  harbour  being  made  and  ftvnithed  with  good  shipping,  aa 
always  it  will  be,  no  such  attempt  will  ever  be  made,  the  enemy 
being  assured,  however  the  wind  blows,  upon  any  alarm  either' 
firom  London  or  Dover,  to  be  surprised,  and  no  hope  left  to 
escape. 

Your  M^esty,  haviuff  shipping  at  Dover,  may  also  upon  all 
suddenness,  with  lesser  charge,  set  forth  to  scour  the  seas  of  pirates^ 
whereby  your  navy  of  merchants  will  marvellously  increase  and 
flourish,  both  in  the  great  strength  and  wealth  of  the  realm,  and  to 
the  great  increase  of  your  M^esty's  customs. 

In  like  sort,  your  fishing^navies  may  be  maintained  and  protected 
from  pilfering  pirates^  or  other  violence  of  strangers,  and  thereby 
reap  uie  benefit  of  your  seas;  whereby  our  strength  by  sea  will 
marvellously  increase,  and  gttut  number  of  poor  people  be  ena- 
ployed,  as  well  on  land,  in  knitting  nets,  and  makinff  and  mending 
both  ships  and  tackle,  as  dbo  in  getting  of  fish,  a  food  greatly  to 
relieve  the  poverty,  of  the  realm,  and  excessively  to  increase  your 
M%iesty's  revenue,  by  custom  of  such  commodities,  as  shall  bo 
brought  in  abundantly  lor  exchanging  of  those  our  fidi. 

Hie  fishing-navies  being,  by  this  means,  both  protected  and 
greatly  increased,  all  laws  for  punishment,  and  taxes  for  relievuig 
idle  and  poor  people,  will  then  cease;  for  there  shall  be  no  perMm, 
for  age  or  sickness,  almost  so  impotent,  but  shall  find  herd>y  soma 
trade,  whereby  to  get  their  living ;  as,  by  example  of  the  I^air- 
Counlrie^  we  may  plainly  bdiold.  .   # 
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Wlitt  grealev  ImntMirto  y(Mt  Majesty,  than,  like  as  yoa  are/  in 
irigfat«f  inheriUKce,  lady  of  the  narrow  «easy  so  to  be  able  indeed  to 
maintain  that  seigfniory,  and  to  put  the  same  in  ezecotion  -at  all 
times,  so  far  forth  as  your  Highness  shall  find  convenient? 

What  greater  honour  to  your  Migesty,  than  to  be  the  founder  tif 
so  notable  a  monument,  lyinr  in  the  eye  of  almost  all  the  shipping 
of  Europe }  A  thing,  to  whidi  your  Majesty's  father  aspired,  with 
the  «zpcnce  of  so  great  a  mass  of  his  own  treasure. 

What  greater  honour,  than  to  be  able,  in  time  of  peace,  or  war, 
to  protect  friends,  and  oflfend  enemies,  more  than  any  ctUer^  prince 
in  Europe  ? 

'Seeing,  then,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  leave  unto^this  realm  such 
a  situation  for  a  port  and  town,  as  all  Christendom  bath  not  the 
like ;  and  endowed  the  same  with  all  commodities  by  land  and  sea, 
that  can  be  wished  to  make  the  harbour  allUre  intercourse,  and 
-maintain  inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  same,  once  performed  (in  aH 
probable  discourse  of  reason)  shall-  bring  such  increase  of  commo^ 
dity,  not  only  for  augmentation  of  your  Mi^esty's  particular  reve* 
nues,  but  also  of  wdfare  and  riches  to  the  whole  mlm  in  generaf, 
the  mme  also  being  a  thing  so  needfol,  or  rather  of  necessity,  as 
wdl  for  succouring  and  protecting  firiends,  as  annoying  and 
offending  enemies,  both  in  war  and  peace;  and  that  it  hath 
pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  to  reserve  ihe  same,  as  an  oma* 
mentof  your  time,  to  be  now  performed  by  your  Majesty,  and  left, 
as  an  honourable  monument  of  your  happy  reign,  to  all  posterity: 
Methinks,  there  remaineth  na  other  deliberation  in  this  case,  but 
how  most  sufficiently,  and  with  greatest  perfectimi  possible,  most 
qpeedily  the  same  may  be  accomplished. 

And,  in  discharge  of  some  part  of  my  bounden  duty  to  the  ad- 
fancement  of  your  Mijestyfs  service,  having  not  only  heard,  by 
the  examination  of  the  mmt  ancient  and  skilful  maritoers  and  inha- 
bitants in  Dover,  the  true  estate  of  all  alterations  there,  lor  these 
forty  years  past ;  but  also  myself  seen  and  sounded  all  the  ehanneb, 
ahehres,  aaa  roads  there,  and  set  them  down  exactly  in  plat: 
Having  also  conferred  the  sundry  opinions  of  strangers,  and  also  of 
our  own  nation,  for  the  repairing,  or  making  a  new  haven  there ; 
and  comparing  the  same  with  what  myself  have  seen  put  in  execu- 
tion,  in  sundry  places  of  the  Low-Countries,  for  making  havens 
artificial,  I  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  upon  one  form  of  plat, 
which,  of  all  others  (as  well  for  the  use  and  commodity,  when  it  is 
finished,  as  for  the  possibility,  or  rather  for  the  facility  in  making; 
finr  the  probability,  or  ratto  assured  cerUinty  of  continuance ; 
for  avoiding  great  waste  of  timber,  and  saving  a  great  mess  of 
treasure)  I  find  and  judge  of  most  perfection.  And,  albeit  the 
Flemiih  plat,  in  former  conference  of  commissioners,  was  adjudged, 
of  all  others  then  ofiered,  the  most  probable ;  yet,  upon  due  consi- 
deration, this  plat,  I  presume,  will  appear  in  all  respects  more 
commodious,  more  feisable,  more  assured  to  continue,  of  fiu*  less 
cost  in  maintenance,  and  at  least  twenty-thousand  pounds  leaer 
cbarge.ia  makings  as  by  the  articks  of  explanation  and  charge 
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More  e? idently  may  appear.  This,  wUck  I  Imably  pmeat  t» 
your  Majesty's  gracious  considenitioiiy  as  a  matter  of  great  mMsent, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  for  your  Highncss's  serfice ;  lor  tke  gfeaft 
comfort  of  all  the  navy  of  yonr  realm ;  and  a  monument  moal  hcH 
noiurable,  and  none  or  the  least,  to  all  posterity,  of  your  Mijest/a 
most  gracious,  prosperous,  and  happy  reign. 


The  foregoing  discourse  was  part  of  a  memorial ,  drawn  op 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  which  I  fowad  among 
the  rubbish  of  old  papers,  while  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  in  the 
office  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  searching  after  light  into  the  aneicat 
history  aqd  services  of  Dover ;  to  which  curioaiqr  I  had  divera 
motives,  viz.  1  had  made  sereral  essays  to  awaken  bis  lale  Majesty, 
King  Charles,  out  of  the  lethargy  he  seemed  to  nse  to  be  under, 
upon  the  French  King's  so  loudly  alarming  us  by  the  praCuae 
czpence,  he  had  been  at,  in  fortifying  his  coasts  making  artificial 
ports,  and  sparing  no  cost,  where  he  had  the  least  prospect  of 
compassing  harbour  and  defence  for  shipping,  and  improving  hia 
naval  strength  and  projects ;  which,  to  me,  appeared  as  so  maoj 
comets,  whose  malevoknce  was  calculated,  and  could  not  fail,  ose 
time  or  other,  to  fall  on  us.  1  had,  in  those  days,  frequent  occa- 
sions of  privacy  with  the  King  in  his  closed  where  I  improved  every 
opportunity  to  warm  his  jetdousy  of  the  growing  naval  power  m 
France ;  and  albeit  he  gave  me  many  a  gracious  hearing,  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  my  discourse  on  that  snliject,  ura  wenld  oftctt 
himself  reason,  with  great  sagacity,  on  naval  matters ;  yet  I  grew 
at  length  convinced,  that  I  liSK>uf«3d  in  vaki,  and' hod  been  all  the 
while  blowing  a  dead  coal,  as  by  this  short  following  aocouat  may 
appear. 

In  the  year  1689,  waiting  one  day  on  the  King  in  kio  elmU, 
after  some  general:  diBCourse,  his  Mi^jesly  was  pleued  to  tett  me, 
^  That  I  had  of^  hinted  to  him,  how  busy  the  French  King 
was  on  his  coast,  and  what  vast  desins  he  had  conceived  for  llbe 
improvement  of  his  naval  power ;  iroich  wm  visible  hf  hm  ibrti-» 
fying  of  Dunkirk  in  a  most  eimensiva  manner,  and  profcetksg^  ex^ 
traordiftary  works  there ;  making  piers,  ckaanda,  basons,  and 
every  provision  that  art  can  suggest,  and  money  compaas,  to  render 
that  place  easy  c(  acoess»  and  make  it  a  safe,  capaciona,  and  com- 
modious harbour  for  shipping/  I  told  his  Migcsty,  '  That  ntt 
only  at  Dunkirk,  Brest,  and  other  places,  where  natuvn  and  situ- 
ation had  given  them  some  hdp  and  encouragement  to  prosecute 
their  maritime  projects;  but  even  every  where  else  upon  his  ooaeti 
in  every  creek,  cove,  or  inlet,  where  they  can  make  dq»th  <^ 
water,  and  give  the  least  harbour  and  retreat  for  shipping,  thef 
are,  and  have  been,  on  that  artide,  equally  industrious ;  whidS^ 
as  I  had  often  told  his  M^esty,  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  evtt 
aspect  on  all  the  maritime  states  c£  JBwrope,  hut  mose  Lspsoiiiy 
his  Majesty :  That  nothing  (humanly  speaking)  could  preveni 
and  defeat  the  mighty  purposes  of  that  ambitious  menareht,  oo 
mufdi  as  his  want  of  natural  aid  towards  the  increase  of  his  nasal 
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ttrengtin  hit  GiNMt  not  yielding  him  one  good  port^  on  d1  tbct 
finonticr  wkich  rccardft  as;  which  he,  most  profidendy  weighing, 
had,  iipom  an  harboarieaa,  inhospitable  shore,  by  art,  industry,  ai^ 
a  most  lavish  cxpendo  of  treasure,  in  a  ycry  great  degree- repaired ; 
insonnoh  that  there  are  hardly  five  leagues  of  distance,  upion  that 
line,  of  their  coast  fronting  onrs^  that  does  not  yield  marks  of 
their  care  and  application*  Bars,  rocks,  and  shelves  are  removed, 
and  channels  aipendd,  and.deepened,  to  gine  aafie  and  easy  entrance 
to  such  small  ports,  as  they  hare  by  nature.  And,  in  other  places, 
vrfiere  art  could  be  thought  to  avail,  they  have  spared  no  pains,  or 
treasure,  to  compass  artificial  havens,  piers,  and  provisions  of 
succour  for  shipping.  They  have  also  built  fortresses,  raised  hai- 
teries,  and  planted  cannons  innumerable  all  along  their  coast,  and 
performed  every  wise  and  needftd  work  towards  the  attaining  thaw 
ends  of  becoming  formidable  by  sea ;  and  all  this  against  the  ffprain, 
tad,  as  it  were,  in  despight  of  nature,  which  yields  them  little  or 
no  encouragement :  W^lst  we,  on  our  coast,  where  Providenoe 
18  so  bountifiil,  have  been  so  very  little  on  our  guards  that,  Ihongh 
navigatim  be  the  prime  jewel  of  the  crown,  and  is  the  t^ntain 
and  foundation  of  both  our  wealth  and  safety,  and  without  which 
we  should  be  a  contemptible  nation,  have  not  onlv  omitted  to  ins- 
prove  the  tenders,  which  nature  makes  us,  for  the  inciaase  and 
cultivating  of  our  naval  power;  but  have,  in  this  last  age,  con- 
sented to  see  many  of  our  uscAil  ports  ran  to  decay,  and  at  length 
to  ruin,  and  to  become  totally  lost  to  the  nation ;  which  a  veiy 
little  foresight,  and  as  little  charge,  might  have  prefented,  while 
the  evil  was  growing,  which,  at  a  long  run,  becomes  tncurable.' 
Among  which  ports,  I  instanced  Sandwich,  Dover,  Rye,  Win* 
Chelsea,  &c.  which  were  reckoned  heretofore,  as  so  many  hnW 
walks  against  our  ambitious  neighbour.  The  king  hereupon 
rephed,  '  That  he  confessed  hekid  a  little  to  heart  the  loss  of  the 
haven  of  Borer,  because  it  has  fallen  to  decay  mostly  in  hia  reign; 
had  yielded  him  good  service  in  the  Arst  Dutch  war ;  and,  in  that, 
which  was  made  oy  the  Parliament  with  that  nation,  he  was  well 
assured,  that  we  had  a  squadron  of  cruisers,  which  sailed  out  of 
that  place,  where  they  fitted,  cleaned,  and  victualled,  n^ikli  did 
the  enemy  more  damage,  than  any  in  the  whole  channel  beskls. 
Hint,  iMefore,  if  be  thought  that  haven  could  be  recovered  by 
any  tolerable  charge,  he  was  then,  more  than  ever,  disposed  to 
engage  in  such  a  work,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  assured,  that  not 
oofy  all,  that  I  had  said,  was  true,  but  that  the  French  King  (to 
whom,  though  be  had  already  signified,  by  bis  ambassador,  «  That 
the  great  bustle,  he  had  made  upon  the  coast,  had  given  jealousy 
and  distaste  to  the  nation,  and  was  not  very  pleasing  to  him,')  had 
nevertheless  engaged  very  lately  in  a  new  expensive  wofk,  ef  the 
same  nature  with  these  I  had  mentioned,  in  the  nei^boniheod  of 
Calaisv  when  great  numbers  of  men  were  then  actually  emplogred 
in  fortifying  the  coast,  and  making  an  harbour  and  bason  fixr  re* 
ception  of  shipping,  te.  wluch  being  just  under  bis  nose,  he  said 
bo  had  so  much  the  more  veasisf  to  reseat  it|  and  which  he  could 
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.  not  do  ID  «  better  manner,  dian  br  atcemptinp  the  recovery  of 
Dover  haven  ;  wherein,  if  he  succeeded,  as  it  woald  gWe  an  occa- 
sion of  ease  to  the  people's  jealousy,  so  it  would  obviate^  in  some 
neasure,  the  danger  that  threatened  us  from  so  restkas  and  pro* 
jectinga  neighbour/  I  replied  to  his  Majesty,  with  great  joy, 
*  That  I  thought  it  would  be  a  most  acceptable  instance,  to  the 
nation,  of  his  care  for  their  safety,  and  an  useful  proof,  to  the 
munmiring  people,  of  his  just  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  Freneh 
King's  proceedings ;  and  that  I  was  in  no  doubt,  whenever  his 
Majesty  should  appear  to  go  in  earnest,  about  so  laudable  and 
needful  a  work,  that  the  Parliament  would  frankly  assist  him  to^ 
wards  the  expence/ 

His  M^esty,  hereupon,  commanded  me  to  make  a  journey  to 
Dover,  to  survey  the  port,  and  enable  myself,  by  the  best  OMans 
I  could,  to  give  him  a  true  state  thereof,  in  order  to  a  pn»ject  Ibr 
the  recovery  of  that  harbour;  which  ordkr  I  carefully  executed, 
and,  on  my  return,  waited  on  his  Majesty  with  my  report,  together 
with  a  plan  and  state  of  the  present  pier ;  an  history  of  tlM  ser* 
vices  that  place  had  yielded  the  crown ;  how  it  has  fallen  to  decay; 
and  how,  with  least  charge,  it  might  be  repaired,  and  rendemd 
useful  again.  I  told  his  Majesty,  that  the  bare  customs  and  duties 
he  had  fost,  by  the  decay  of  that  port,  which,  for  want  of  entrance 
into  it,  as  had  been  customary  (there  being  no  other,  in  many 
leagues  together,  on  the  coast)  and  which  were,  therefore,  now 
smuggled,  and  totally  lost,  would  be,  by  many  degrees,  more  than 
enough,  when  recovered  (and  which  would  most  certainly  accrue, 
upon  restoring  the  harbour)  to  repay  the  utmost  charge  he  could  be 
at,  for  its  repair  and  improvement;  which  single  encouraMnent, 
I  thought;  was  incitement  enough  to  go  about  so  noble,  usenil,  and 
reputable  a  work. 

•  I  told  his  Majesty,  that  the  port  was,  at  that  time,  become  in-* 
tirely  useless,  the  pier  within  being  filled  and  choaked  up  with 
taad  and  mud,  and  the  deptk-  of  water  lost ;  that  there  was  a  bank 
of  beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  of  many  thousand  tons^ 
which  barred  up  the  entrance ;  that  the  town  (which  was  wont  to 
abound  in  shipping,  seamen,  commerce,  people,  and  plenty  of  all 
things)  was  become  poor,  desolate,  and  dispeopled ;  which  was  vi- 
sible ^^  where,  by  their  decayed  building  and  habitations, 
where  half  the  houses,  at  least,  throughout  the  whole  town,  had 
Irilson  the  doors :  All  which  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other  reason^ 
than  the  decay  of  their  harbour;  touching  the  true  cause  whereof, 
or  the  cure,  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  I  had  frequent  conference, 
oonid  give  me  little  or  no  light 

Jn  this  audience,  I  nve  his  Miyesty  an  extensive  account  of  all 
tbinga  relating  to  the  subject  about  which  he  had  sent  me.  I  pre- 
aentedhim  with  a  draught  of  the  then  state  of  the  port  of  Dover, 
wherein  was  expressed  the  manner  ^  its  decay,  and  the  preseflt 
ruinous  condition  in  which  it  was.  I  endeavoured,  ako,  to  explain . 
to  htm  how  this  damage  had  come  to  pass,  and  by.  what  means  it 
had  grown  to  that  bead,  m  to  kaae  jrendoradthe  havco  now  almoat 
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kst  io  tlie*publick.  v  From  the  causes  of  tbe  disetse,  I  proeeeded  to 
mypnyposalt  for  the  remedy,  wherein  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
explain  every  point  of  my  project,  with  evidence  enough  to  oblige 
bin  Mikity,  at  that  time,  to  say  that  he  wis  so  well  satisfied,  I  bat 
he  was  resolved  he  would  not  defer  the  work  a  day.  That,  as  I 
had  made  every  thing  plain  and  intelligible  to  him,  so,  above  all^ 
he  was  pleased  with  two  most  useful  and  encouraging  propositions 
therein  contained;  namely,  that  whereas,  in  most  great  works  of 
that  kind,  princes  were  generally  oblif^  to  psoeecute  and  go 
through  the  whole  expence,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  very 
great,  beforl  th^oould  reap  the  l^t  profit  of  Ikeir  design,  or  be 
assured  of  the  success ;  while  this  work^  on  the  contrary,  was  so 
ordered  and  contrived  by  me,  that  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  present 
profit  from  every  sum,  be  it  more  or  less,  which  he  should,  at  any 
time,  think  fit  to  lay  out;  and  that  the  benefit  would  be  presently 
seen,  and  gathered,  in  proportion  to  the  charge  he  should  be  at,' 
which  he  might  limit  or  recite,  as  he  pleased,  without  danger  of 
damage  to  the  work  thai  should  be  done,  or  of  losing  the  ad^ 
vantage  that  should  be  once  gained,  in  case  of  discontinuing  the 


The  second  point  that  pleased  his  Majesty,  was,  that  whereas  aH 
artificial  ports^  that  ever  be  had  heard  of,  which  is  most  true,  were 
aulgeGt  to  choak,  and  fill  up  with  sand  or  sullage,  and  to  lose,  by 
degrees,  their  dqpth  of  water,  without  sreat  care,  and  a  continual 
charge  to  prevent  it ;  and  which  was  the  cause,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  decay  and  loss  of  such  ports  to  the  publick :  That  he  per« 
ccived,  I  had  phdnly  obviated  that  eVil,  and,  by  a  new  and  very 
demonstrable  invention,  had  evidently  secured  the  depth  of  water 
for  ever,  which  no  neglect  could  hinder,  or,  towards  which,  any 
ezpence  or^umual  charge  was  necessary. 

I  concluded  with  this  general  incitement  to  his  Mi\jesty,  *  That 
mnltiplicity  of  ports,  in  a  maritime  kingdom,  such  as  his,  was, 
above  all  things,  to  be  wished;   wfaidi,  m  thnes  of  peace,  was  a 
great  means  of  encooragenient  to  our  naval  intercourse,  and  coast- 
ing trade,  whereby  our  capital  city  became  better  supported,  and 
at  cheaper  rates,  with  all  things  needful ;  that  seamen  were  proper- 
tionably  propagated,  shipping,  and  all  the  iticident  professions  of 
shipwrigbtry  and  navigation,  increased  and  improved,  &c.    That, 
in  time  of  war,  shelter  and  defence  against  an  enemy  was,  by  that 
means,  more  at  hand ;  whereby  our  commerce  was  lieiter  preserved, 
our  firontier  so  much  the  stronger,  and  cruisers  had  more  dispatch, 
and  were  better  spread  and  disposed  at  sea ;  because,  wheresoever 
there  are  ports  commodiously  situated,  and  in  the  road  of  our  com* 
merce,  there,  of  course,  will  be  men  of  war  appointed,  and  enter- 
tained in  times  of  hostility,  where  they  can  clean,  victual,  and 
refit ;  wherdiy  great  expedition,  which  is*  the  Jife  of  action,  would 
he  obtained,  and  half  the  time  gained,  that  was  spent  in  going  to 
remote  ports,  as  the  Thames,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Ice.  where,  if 
the  wind  hangs  out  of  the  way,  ships  lie  long  on  demorage,  become 
foul  by  staying  lor  a  wind,  and  kae  many  ocoasiona  of  sertice. 
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which,  in  porU  lying  upon  the  edge  of  our  cbanndy  at-Bovor  doei, 
can  neyer  happen ;  where  you  ntw  no.  pilotage^  and.are  im  tooner 
out  of  the  haveii>  but  vou  are  at  sea/ ' 

In  a  wordy  I  ended  my  discourse  to  his  Msyesty,  with  assnriDg 
bim,  that  Dover  promised  every  thing  he  could'  hope  from  such  a 
port ;  was  situated,  the  nearest  of  ali  others,  to  a  great,  dan^erous^ 
and  aspiring  neighbour,  who  had  given  so  many  instances  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  in  the  charge  he  had  been  at  on.  thatiine  of  hia 
CjMst  which  confronts  ours,  and  which,  whenever  his  Majesty 
should  chance  to  have  a  war  with  that  people,  would  be  found 
to  turn  every  way*  both  offensively  and  defensively,  to  marveUoua 
account. 

That  Dover  stands  on  a  promontory,  which  surv^^  and  might 
be  made  to  command  the  greatest  thorough-fair  of  navigation  in 
the  world,  ?  where  no  ship  can  pass  unobserved,  or  escape  the 
danger  of  being  attacked,  when  there  should  be.  cause,  and  was  of 
the  same  use  by  sea,  as  a  pass  is  by  land.  And,  that  there  was- no 
design*  his  Migesty  could  entertain  for  its  strength  and  improTe-' 
ment,  that  was  not  compassable  by  art,  and  that  did  not  promise  a 
plentiful  return  of  pront  and  honour,  of  any  the  greatest  sum  he 
could  spare  to  lay  out  upon  it 

I  departed,  at  that  time,  from  his  Miyesty  full  of  hopes,  that 
what  I  had  done  and  said,  on  this  subfecty  would,  bare  produced 
the  good  effifct  of  some  speedy  resolution ;  but,  taking  the  iiherty, 
some  days  after,  to.  remind  Urn  thereof,  I  fpund  him^  to  niy great 
disappointment,  much  c<dmer  than  I  had  left  Um,  audreceived 
this  short  answer :  *  That  it  was  a  noble  prqpect  indeed  but 
that  it  was  .too  big  for  his  present  purse,  and  would  keep  coM/ 
Shortly  after,  I  was  dispatch^  to  ii>y  business  in.a  remote  country, 
and,  from  that  time  to  this,  have  neither  said,  nor  heard  anything 
of  Dover. 

Now  the  remark  I  would  make,  on  this  sudden  and  swprising 
coldness  of  the  Kina's,  is  namely  this.    That  tbeloDg  audience, 
I  then  had  of  his  M^esty,  chanced  tabein  a  certain  great  lady's 
apartment  in  Whitehall,  where  I  had  no  sooner  began  my  dis- 
course,  and  produced  my  papers,  when.  Monsieur.  BariUon,  the 
French  Ambassador,  came  in;  who  I  observed  to  listen,  with 
g^eat  attention,  to  whatwaa  ddiated;  askiiigtheaaid  lady,  very 
earnestly,  many  qnestiona  about  the  subjaa-matter  of.  our  confer- 
ence, who  I  perceived  to  interpret  to  him  every,  thing  that  was  said 
on  that  occasion,  as  did  the  kine,  afterwards^  in  my  bearing;  ex- 
plaining the  whole  project,  and  &. contents  of  the  several  designs; 
expoesaing  bis  great  approbation  of  the  report  I  had  made  1^; 
whereupon,  making  reflexion  on  this  occurrence,  I  was  no  longer  in 
doubt,  touching  the  cause  of  my  disappointment,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  French  King's  interest^  aqd,  therefor^  net  hia  pleasure, 
that  we  should  pioceMl  on  this  work :   And,  that  so  noble  a  prs^ect 
should  thus  die  in  the  birth,  who  woukl  have  been  contented,  li 
make  no  question,  to  have  siven  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  cost, 
to  defeat  so  national  an  undertaking,  which  looked  with  ae  threat* 
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cning  an  aspect  on  those  great  schemes  of  naval  power,  which  he 
has  since  put  in  execution,  and  is  prosecating  to  this  day ;  and,  I 
think,  it  therefiyreheoomes.  every  hearty  Englishmaq  to  ooDClude, 
that  such  an  incident,  as  I  have  here  produced,  ought  to  superadd 
one  new  and  solid- .argument  of  incitement,  to  those  that  hftive  been 
urged  <toiiards«Nne. solemn  deliberation,  on  so  promising  and  im- 
portant a  subjects  And  if  our  forefnthers,  in  those  darker  times 
of  queen. Elisabeth,  saw  a  reason  for  their  speculations  on  thfs 
artick,  then,  when  their  views  were  narrow,  their  motives  less, 
and  the  means  to. attain  tfaat  purpose  hardly  to  be  compassed, 
through  the  limited  funds  of  treasure  in  those  days,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  undertaken  to  conceive,  design,  and  prosecute  works 
of  that  sort ;  so  magnificent,  so  new,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
world's*  pcaotice:  .Jt  may  therefore  be  hoped  for  now,  when  our 
motives  of  danger,  &c.  are  so  visible,  and  so  much  stronger;  the 
means,  of  obtaining  so  noUe  an  end  every  way  more  within  our 
reach,,  wbils  we  behold  by  what  arts  and  means,  and  with  what 
profusion  of  tieasure,  a  neighbouring  prince  pursues  his  maritime 
project* ;  and'  since  we  have  seen  and  felt  with  what  ef&ct  he  has 
auoceed^  in  his  aims,  to  rival  us  by  sea,  and,  in  a  word,  while  we 
know  he  must  naturally  ever  be  more  than  onr  match  by  land; 
and  that  nothing,,  at  this  day,  can  insure  our  safety,  but  a  de- 
monstrable superiority  of  naval  strength.  What  greater  wisdom 
and  precaution  can  we  manifest,  or  how  can  we  more  laudably 
publish  eur  attention  to  the  publick  welfare,  than  by  seasonably  ob- 
viating the«  evils  that  seem  to  threaten  us,  by  the  growing  naval 
power  of  France,  towards  which,  no  one  step,  we  can  make,  pro- 
mises.better  fruit,  than  this  proposal  of  recovering  and  improving 
the  haven  of  Dover,  which  is,  by  nature,  situated  to  our  wish, 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  art, 
so  usefiil  to  ourselves  and  friends,  and  so  efiectual  to  bridle,  prevent, 
and  annoy  our  enemies ;  that,  were  the  argument  duly  weighed, 
I  am  persuaded,  we  should  think  ho  sum  too  great  to  be  so  em- 
ployed. _______ 
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LAW  TO  .ENACT  TWE  CASTRATION  OF  POPISH 

ECCLESIASTICKS, 

Al  mS  Bltr  WAY  10   PSBVBNT  TBB.flEOWTB    OF  rOrSKT   IM   BHOLAHS. 

liw^QI  ptinlrdm  1700.    QoBrta,  containiug  twenty-«i^  Psgcs. 


THE  honourable  House  of  Commbnsliaving  been  pleased  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  unaccountable  growth  of  popery 

*  lliit  U  tlM  ISSUi  BiiiBbcr  fn.  the  cttalosBS  of  pBrnpUeta  in  ths  Barl«laa  Ubrtry. 
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among  ut  of  late,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  cooBider  ot  wm 
and  means  for  preventing  die  same :  it  is  thought  fit,  among  the 
croud  of  propotals  for  that  end,  to  publish  what  follows: 

We  may,  without  intrenching  upon  the  province  of  dmnes, 
make  bold  to  assert,  that  when  the  charcb  of  Rome  is  called  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  Tlie  Mother  of  Hariots,  and  of  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth;  there  is  something  else  meant  by  it  than  a 
mere  religious  impurity,  or  going  a  whoring  after  false  gods,  aa 
their  saints  and  angels,  and  multitudes  of  miediators  between  God 
and  men,  undoubtedly  are.  We  need  but  cast  our  eye  upon 
Platina's  lives  of  the  Popes,  and  turn  over  a  few  leaves  of  the 
bistories  of  most  nations  of  Europe,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Romish  clergy  have,  ever  since  the  Pope's  usurpation,  been  branded 
with  undeanness.  The  wanton  observation  made  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  as  he  passed  one  day  betwixt  a  friary  and  a 
nunnery,  that  the  latter  was  the  barn,  and  the  former  were  the 
threshers,  was  fpond  to  have  too  much  of  truth  in  it,  in  all  those 
countries,  where  monasteries  were  overturned  or  searched  upon 
the  Reformation.  The  vast  heaps  of  children's  bones  that  were 
found  in  draw-wells,  and  other  places  about  them,  were  speaking, 
though  not  living  monuments  of  the  horrid  impurity,  as  well  as 
barbarous  cruelty  of  those  pretended  religious  communities.  To 
insist  any  more  upon  this,  were  to  accuse  the  age  of  inexcusable 
ignorance  in  history,  and  therefore  we  shall  conclude  this  intro- 
duction with  an  observation  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  that 
before  the  Reformation  the  priests  alone  were  computed  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  whores  in  this  kingdom ;  which  must  be 
understood  of  what  the  dialect  of  those  times  called  Lemmans, 
from  the  French  L'amante,  that  is,  in  the  modern  phrase,  kept 
misses;  besides  their  promiscuous  whoredoms  with  the  w<Hncn 
they  confessed,  ice. 

This  horrid  uncleanness  of  the  Romish  clergy  cannot  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  consider,  that  besides  their  being  judicially 
given  up  of  Cod  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  with  greedi- 
ness, their  vow  of  chastity,  and  being  forbidden  to  marry,  lays 
them  under  a  temptation  peculiar  to  their  order. 

It  will  yet  appear  less  strange  if  we  consider  their  way  of  living 
and  opportunity :  they  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  are  caressed  in 
all  families  of  their  way  ;  have  an  advantage  of  knowing  the  in- 
clinations, and  of  private  converse  with  women  by  their  auricular 
confession,  and  by  their  pretended  power  to  give  pardon ;  have  a 
door  open  to  persuade  the  committing  of  one  sin  for  expiating 
another,  and  accordingly  improve  it. 

This  is  so  far  (torn  being  a  calumny,  that  the  Popish  laity  them- 
selves in  all  affes  and  countries  have  been  sensible  of  it ;  and  there- 
fore most  of  Uie  Popish  kingdoms  sollicited  the  council  of  Trent  to 
allow  priests  marriage.  But  the  Pope,  for  reasons  we  shall  touch 
anon,  did  not  diink'  fit  to  grant  it ;  though  JEneas  Sylvius  himself, 
afterwards  Pope,  was  so  fiuly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  it,  that 
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ke  said,  '  Though  priesU  were  forbidden  to  marry  for  yerygood 
reasons,  yet  there  were  better  reasons  to  allow  it/ 

They  that  liave  travelled  in  Popish  countries,  and  observed  their 
priests  and  monks,  know,  that  generally  speaking,  they  carry  about 
them  no  marks  of  that  austerity  and  mortificatipn,  which  they  pre* 
tend  to.  They  look  as  fat,  and  generally  fatter  than  other  men; 
which  is  an  infallible  token  that  they  fare  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  others  do.  You  shall  see  as  white  and  plump  a  hand  under  a 
monk's  hood,  as  in  any  family  of  quality ;  and.  a  toot  as  clean  and 
neat  many  times  in  asandal,  as  is  to  be  found  under  a  Spanish 
leather  sbioe,  and  silk  stocking :  nor  is  it  any  secret,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  convents  there  is  aa  good  diet  prepared  for  the 
use  of  monks  and  nuns,  as  comes  to  gentlemen  s  tables.  Nay, 
those  very  places  of  retirement,  with  their  large  gardens,  adorned 
with  walks  and  shades,  and  many  times  watered  by  pleasant  foun- 
tains or  murmuring  streams,  together  with  their  idle  way  of  living, 
seem  to  be  accommodated  to  inspire  them  with  amorous  senti* 
ments,  against  which  their  vows  of  chastity,  and  the  rules  of  their 
order,  are  so  far  from  being  preservatives,  that  they  only  add  fewel 
to  their  flames,  and  make  them  commit  sin  with  the  higher  relish. 
So  that,  when  they  go.  abroad  from  their  monasteries,  they  are  like 
so  many  fed  horses  neighing,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it  of  the 
lustful  Jews,  after  every  woman  they  see;  and,  if  they  have  not 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  their  lusts  that  way,  they  many  times 
do  it  by  other  methods,  which  nature  as  well  as  religion  forbids  to 
name.  This  we  may  jiutly  suppose  to  have  been  the  motive  that 
induced  Emanuel  de  Saa  in  his  Aphorisms  to  maintain  that  forni- 
cation, adultery,  and  sodomy  did  not  make  a  priest  irregular, 
whereas  marriage  did. 

'  If  besides  their  being  forbidden  to  marrr,,  we  consider  that  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  sweat  of  other  men  s  faces,  have  no  families 
to  take  care  of,  have  no  hard  labour  to  mortify  and  keep  them  low, 
and  are  under  no  obligation  to  study  hard,  we  shall  fina  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  wonder  if  they  be .  more  inclinable  to  venery  than 
any  other  men  whatsoever;  and  since,  by  experience  it  is  found,  to 
be  so,  forbidding  them  marriage  mav  well  be  called  a  doctrine  of 
devils,  both  as  to  its  original  and  effects,  lliat  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  the  father  of  lyes,  and  by  consequence  the  author  of  every 
false  doctrine,  is  not  to  be  controverted,  since  the  law  of  God  and 
nature  commands  us  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  flu  us  for  it ;  and 
that  it  might  be  in  a  regular  way,  God  himself  instituted  marriage 
in  Paradise,  and  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  marriage  is  honourable  in 
all ;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  devilish  in  its  effects,  is  evident  from 
the  horrid  impurity  of  the  Romish  clergy,  above  mentioned,  and 
the  mischiefs  they  do  by  it  to  particular  persons,  families,  king- 
doms, and  commonwealths. 

We  come  next  to  take  a  view  of  the  cause,  why  the  court  of 
Rome  does  so  stifly  insist  on  the  celibacy  of  their  clergy,  which 
will  further  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  gdding  them,  to 
prevent  their  inieiting  this  nation^ 
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lliough  Rome  pretends  to  have  changed  her  relifioti»  and  faaUl 
actually  changed  her  form  of  government,  hj  taking  an  eccle- 
siastical instead  of  a  temporal  head;  yet  it  is  Tisible  she  hath 
abated  nothing  of  her  ambition,  to  be  mistreta  of  the  fmiverse,  and 
did  in  a  ^reat  measure  efiect  it  by  her  papacy,  to  which  so  great  a 
part  of  those,  called  Christian  nations,  submitted  before  the  Be« 
formation.  So  as  Catiline,  ivhen  Rome  wai  heathen^  thought  it 
necessary  to  debauch  the  women ,  and  then  to  carry  on  his  con- 
spiracy against  the  government  by  their  interest,  because  of  the 
Influence  lewd  women  had  upon  the  loose  rabble,  and  that  they 
could  either  murder  their  hosbandft,  or  bring  them  over  to  bis 
party.  Rome,  since  it  became  antiehristian,  hath  injotned  eelibacy 
upon  their  clergy,  that  they  might  be  rendered  the  more  apt  to 
debauch  women,  and  to  make  use  of  their  interest,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  civil  magistrates  of  their  right,  and  to  usurp  the  ten^ 
poral,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  sword. 

'  1.  Because  they  know  that,  nature  having  inclined  all  men  to. 
propagate  their  species,  their  priests  so,  and  so  circumstantiated, 
as  bek)re  mentioned,  could  not  possiMy  refrain  from  the  act, 
though  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  it  in  a  regular  way ;  and  there- 
fore so  many  woipen  as  they  debauch,  which  they  knew  by  their 
circumstances  and  opportunity  must  needs  be  innumerable,  so 
many  proselytes  they  were  sure  of. 

2.  ^cause  they  knew  that  their  clergy,  being  pampered  and 
restrained  ftt)m  the  use  of  the  marriage^bed,  must  needs  be-moxe 
Inclinable  to  venery  than  other  men,  and  consequently  more  pleas- 
ing companions  to  insatiable  women  ,^  and  therefore  the  better  fitted 
for  the  practice  of  creeping  into  houses,  and  leading  captive  silly 
v^nen,  laden  with  divers  lusts,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it. 

3,-  Because  they  knew  that  their  clergy  by  this  means  having  at» 
o^jportunity  of  bringing  to  their  lure  a  buxom  wife,  who  perhaps 
has  a  sickly,  weak,  or  absent  husband,  a  green-sickness  daughter, 
or  a  wanton  maid ;  they  would  by  the  same  means  become  masteit 
fn  a  manner  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  family,  have  the  command 
of  their  purses,  know  all  theif  secftts,  and  improve  all  to  ibe  ad- 
vantage of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  indulged  them  thus  with  a 
Mahomet's  Paradise. 

4.  fiy  restraining  their  clergy  (rom  marriage,  they  kni^w  it 
would  make  them  the  more  impetuous  to  satisfy  their  desires;  and 
fliat.they  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  doing  it,  they  are 
injofaied  by  their  directory  in  confessing  women  to  examine  them 
most  as  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  which  they  teU  them  they  must 
discover  on  pain  of  damnation.    This  being  a  ready  meUiod  to 
inflame  them  mutually,  attended  with  secrecy,  and  the  prfeata 
pretehded  power  of  giving  a  pardon,  they  knew  it  could  not  misa 
of  the  designed  efiect;  they  knew  also  that,  so  many  of  thoie  silly 
women  as  they  captivated,  so  many  champions  aiid  advocates  for  . 
their  religion  they^ should  have  in  nimilies,  eoorfcs,  or  elsewhere; 
ibr  tbey  might  aisure  themselTei  that  such  women  would  not  eanly- 
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part  wltk  a  idigiMi  that  did  aa  much  gratify  their  depraved  ap« 
petites,  by  allowing  them  as  many  meo,  though  not  huabandt,  aa 
they  have  prieata  or  oonfesaora.  And  therefore  many  of  the  wise 
Popish  laiws  hare  been  of  opinion  thenaeWeay  that  no  man  ought 
to  oottfeta  a  wife  but  her  husband,  and  that  a  daughter  ought  to  be 
«oiife«8ed  by  none  but  her  father. 

5.  AnodMr,  and  that  none  of  the  least  reasons  why  they  forbid 
marriage  to  Uieir  ecclesiaaticks,  is,  that,  if  they  had  wi?ea  or  fa« 
milies,  ihey  could  not  so  easily  be  sent  on  missions,  and  eocompaw 
aea  and  land  to  make  proselytes.  They  would  not  be  so  readv,  nor 
ao  fit,  to  engage  in  assassinations,  conspiracies,  and  rebellion^ 
Against  princes  and  states,  at  the  commands  of  their  superior ;  nor 
could  ^ey,  by  their  whoredoms,  so  much  pn^^Mgate  the  interest 
cf  the  great  liarlot,  for  then  their  wives  would  be  so  many  checka 
and  epiea  upon  them. 

From  all  which  it  aeeass  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  best  way  to 
rid  this  kingdom  of  Popish  priests,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
popeiy,  is  to  make  a  law,  that  all  of  them  who  shall  be  mscoverad 
in  England,  except  such  as  are  thought  fit  to  be  allowed  to  foreign 
•mhasaadofs,  shall  be  gelded,  as  they  are  in  Sweden ;  where,  since 
tile  same  was  enacted  into  a  law,  and  practised  upon  a  few  ot 
them,  that  kingdom  hath  never  been  infested  with  Popish  cleigy, 
or  ^ts,  nor  their  women  reproached  with  want  of  chastity. 

This  will  appear  the  more  reasonable,  if  we  consider,  that  the 
haveek,  they  are  allowed  to  make  of  women'a  chastity,  is  one  ef 
ite  principal  things  that  induces  lustful  fellowa  to  ti^e  Bomidi 
orders  upon  them,  and  to  engage  in  desperate  designs,  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  chureh.  This  any  man  may  easily  be  con^ 
vinced  ef,  tkat  will  give  himself  leave  to  consider,  what  dangers 
ether  men  cf  better  principles,  and  who  may  have  opportunitieii  of 
satisfjring  nature  by  lawful  marriage,  do  many  times  cspoae  them* 
advea  to,  for  the  satisfection  of  meir  brutish  passions;  and  how 
they  frequently  sacrifice  honour,  interast,  and  estate,'  with  the 
peace  of  their  &msliea>  and  consciences,  to  their  irregulur  appetites 
of  that  sort. 

The  case  then  being  thus,  let  us  consider  what  a  itlagt  of  nn- 
deanness  may  be  poured  out  upon  this  nation  by  one  thousand,  or 
two  thousand,  supposing  there  were  no  more  of  these  Popist  ac« 
clesiastidoi  in  England  at  a  time ;  especially  since  they  look  upon 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  debauch  the  nation,  as  one  of  the  best 
apedients  to  advance  popery,  as  was  evident  from  the  practice  e£ 
the  late  reigns;  and,  tnerefore,  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  way  of 
obviating  the  growth  of  popery,  to  make  the  Romish  ecclesiasticka 
uncapable  of  promoting  it  by  4hat  method  which  they  like  best, 
and  "find  most  successful. 

It  win  still  appear  to  be  more  leasonable,  because  they  have 

vowed  chastity,  and,  by  their  own  confession,  have  no  occaaioii  for 

those  seminary  vessels ;  dierefore,  if  they  resolved  to  live  as  they 

have  sworn  to  ^^  they  would  willingly  unman  themselves  uOrigffi 

▼oi..  s.  a  g 
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did  ;  M>  far  would  they  be  fn>in  having  any  reasoti  to  complain,  if 
others  should  do  it  for  them. 

It  can  no  wajs  be  reckoned  cruel,  since  it  may  be  done  without 
hazJBird  of  life^  a^  common  experience  shews,  both  in  man  and  beast, 
and,  by  consequence,  less  to  be  complained' of,  than ^ those  laws 
which  condemn  them  to  the  gallows.  Tiiere  have  been -more  priests 
put  to  death  in  England,  than  ever  were  gelded  in  Sweden ;  yet 
-etperience  teaches  us,  it  hath  nqt  had  near  so  good  an  effect.  This 
is  demonstrable  from  the  many  conspiracies  against  our  princes 
and  natir»n,  that  the  priests  have  formed  si  nee  the  enacting  of  thcae 
laws,  and  from  the  great  progress  their  idolatry  makes  among  us  at 
tfaris  very  day ;  whereas  Sweden,  since  the  enacting  of  that  law,  hath 
been  liable  to  none  of  these  misfortunes.  This  Jaw  of  castration 
occasioned  a  pleasant  raillery  upon  the  Jesuits  at  Brussels,  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  When  those  fathers  came  to  congra- 
tulate her  there  upon  her  conversion,  they  entertained  her,  among 
other  things,  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  missions  in  the 
Indies,  and  other  remote  parts :  that  princess  applauded  their  zeal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  rebuked  their  indifference  for  her  country  of 
Sweden,  where  their  endeavours  were  so  much  needed:  she  plea- 
aantly  told  them,  '  That,  though  the  law  of  castration  was  a  bar  in 
their  way,  they  ought  not  to  prefer  the  keeping  of  those  things,  of 
which  they  stood  not  in  need,  and  of  which  she  hoped  they  made 
no  use,  to  the  advancement  of  the  Catholick  ftiith/  But  thu, 
though  the  aeverest  proof  in  the  world,  has  never  been  able  to 
bring  the  Romish  clergy  to  so  much  sense  of  their  duty,  as  to  renew 
their  attempts  of  converting  Sweden.  This  may  serve  to  confirm 
the  story  told  us  of  an  old  capuchin  in  the  Menagiana^  the  vrorks  of 
the  Abbot  Menage,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of- his  physicians  to 
be  cut  for  the  stone,  for  fear  it  should  knake  him  impotent,  though 
he  was  then  eighty  years  of  age. 

Nieunque  ad  woendum  castrari  vislde  recusat, 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perderecauBom, 

•  The  Romish  clergy  have  so  much  accustomed  themselves  t* 
those  impure  pleasures,  that  they  will  be  sure  to  avoid  those.couo- 
tries  where  they  must  be  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  them. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  laws,  already  made,  will  be  more  effec- 
tual affainst  them,  there  is  no  need  of  repealing  them,  though  a  new 
onerot  castration  be  added.  Since  that  hath  so  good  an  eff*cct  in 
19weden,  we  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  like  here.  It  is  gene- 
rally concluded,  that  our  English  women  are  as  tempting  as  any  in 
Europe,  andare,  therefore,  as  likely  to  prevail  on  a  Romish  priest  to 
venture  hanging,  to  enjoy  their  favours,  as  any  others :  but,  if  they 
be  rendered  incapable  of  it,  the  temptation  will  have  no.  force ;  and 
so  the  priests  will  save  tbeir  lives,  our  women  will  preserve  thdr 
chastity,  and  .our  religion  and  liberty  will  be  freed  from,  their  at- 
tacks. 

The  only  objection  of  weight,  that  can  be  made  afaii|»t  iU  it » 
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that  it  may  provoke  our  Popish  .allies,  and  other  Popish  princes,  to 
treat  Protestant  ministers  in  the  like  manner.  To  which  we  an- 
awer,  that,,  admitting  it  should  be  so,  it  is  not  half  so  bad,  as  to 
nave  them  broke  on  the  wheel,  hanged,  or  sent  to  the  gallies.  In 
the  next  place,  there  is  not  the  like  reason  for  treating  Protestant 
ministers  in  that  manner,  for  they  generally  marry ;  or,  if  they  be 
guilty  of  unclcanness,  arc  thnist  from  the  ministry.  And,  in  the 
last  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any  more  regard 
to  our  allies,  or  other  popish  princes,  than  they  have  to  us.  We 
hear,  every  day,  of  the  cruel  persecution  in  France  and  Germany, 
notwithstanding  9ur  mildness  to  the  Papists  here;  so  that  our 
enacting  a  kw  of  castration  cannot  possibly  make  them  persecute 
the  Protestants  more  severely  than  they  do,  but  may  rather  put  a 
atop  to  it. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Protestants  should 
be  so  much  wanting  in  their  zeal,  and  so  little  sensible  of  their 
own  interest,  when  we  have  so  warlike  and  zealous  a  Protestant 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  not  to  agree  on  me- 
thods  for  obh'ging  the  Papists  to  forbear  that  barbarous  persecution 
of  their  brethren.  Endeavours,  of  that  nature,  were  used  in  some 
of  those  reigns,  when  popery  had  so  much  interest  at  court,  that  it 
seemed  to  have  a  share  of  the  throne ;  therefore,  it  is  strange,  if 
nothing  should  be  attempted  towards  it  in  this  reign.  To  effect 
this,  would,  humanly  speaking,  seem  to  be  no  difficult  work,  since 
the  naval  strength  of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ProtestanU; 
and  that  the  strength  of  Great  Briuin,  and  Holland,  is  now  under 
the  command  of  one  prince,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  age. 

This  our  own  safety  seems  to  require,  and  charity  and  compas- 
sion to  our  brethren  beyond  sea  does  loudly  call  for;  but  if  for 
reasons  of  state,  or  otherwise,  it  be  found  impracticable  for  us  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  persecuted  Protestants  abroad,  there  is  no- 
thing can  hinder  us,  if  we  be  willing,  to  secure  ourselves  against 
popery  at  home,  by  putting  the  old  laws  in  execution,  or  enacting 
new  ones. 

This  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider,  either  the 
•tate  of  the  Protestonto  beyond  sea,  or  our  own  condition  at  home. 

If  we  look  abroad,  we  shall  find  the  Protestant  interest,  which 
was  once  so  considerable  in  France,  quite  ruined ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  being  so,  was  the  neglect  of  our  English  go- 
▼ernments  since  Queen  Elisabeth's  time.  We  have  done  nothing 
effectual  for  them  since  then,  which  was  a  mighty  oversight,  both 
in  respect  of  duty  and  interest.  That  it  was  our  duty,  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  man,  that  has  any  true  impressions  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  That  it  was  our  interest,  is  demonstrable,  be* 
cause,  had  the  Protestants  of  France  been  supported  by  our  me- 
diation and  assistance,  they  would  never  have  concurred  in  any 
ambitious  design  of  their  monarchs  against  the  Protestant  interest, 
or  this  nation ;  and,  perhaps,  the  fears  of  that  court,  that  they 
might  prove  a  curb  upon  their  designs  of  that  nature,  was  none  of 
ibt  least  causes  of  their  having  ruined  them,  by  the  most  ungrate- 

6g  2 
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ful,  as  well  as  the  most  barbarous  persecution  that  ever  ww  known. 
From  all  which  it  will  naturally  result,  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
England  to  save,  if  possible,  the  remnant  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  bj  some  efiectual  interposition. 

If  we  look  a  little  farther  into  the  state  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  we  shall  find  that  antient  church  almost  totally 
ruined  and  dispersed.   If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  Hungary,  Tran* 
silvania,  and  Poland,  the  reformed  interest  is  almost  qu)t«  exter- 
minated in  those  countries,  as  it  is  totally  ruined  in  Bohemia.  What 
danger  it  is  liable  to  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Saxony,  is 
known  to  every  one,  since  that  country,  whose  prince  was  the  first 
that  embraced  the  Reformation,  is  now  under  a  popish  govern* 
ment ;  and,  if  we  come  nearer  home,  to  the  Palatinate,  there  we 
shall  also  find  a  Protestant  church,  once  the  most  flourishing^  and 
best  reformed  in  alt  Germany,  under  an  unreasonable  and  cruel 
persecution.     If  we  consider  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  that  we 
shall  find  the  German  Protestants  despoiled  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred churches :  the  once  famous  Protestant  city  of  Strasburgb  de- 
livered in  prey  to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  Protestants  in 
Alsace,  and  the  neighbouring  principalities  on  each  side,  as  the 
duchy  of  Montbelliard,  county  of  Veldents,  &c.  subject  to  popish 
incroacbments.    In  a  word,  ii  we  look  throughout  the  wh<He  em- 
pire, and  take  a  view  of  the  dyet  at  Ratisbon,  we  shall  find  the 
popish  interest  every  where  rampant,  and  incroaching  upon  the 
Reformation,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws,  and  most  solemn 
treaties  of  the  empire.     If  we  cast  an  eye  upon  Swisserland,  the 
little  republick  of  Geneva,  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  there 
also  we  shall  find  the  Protestant  interest  threatened  and  languish* 

iDg. 

If  we  look  northward,  there  we  find  the  Protestant  kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  ready  to  engage  in  a  war  with  one  another, 
and  that  the  quarrels  betwixt  tlKm  are  fomented  by  tfao^e  who 
carry  on  an  interest,  which  is  destructive  both  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  civil  liberties  of  Europe.  This  is  sufficient  to 
discover  the  bad  state  of  the  Protestant  interest  abroad. 

If  we  consider  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home,  it  is  evident  fi*om 
a  late  printed  letter,  said  to  be  wrote  by  a  worthy  bishop,  and 
dedicated  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  popery  comes  in  upon 
us  like  a  flood.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  party  in  the 
three  nations,  who  favour  the  title  of  an  abdicated  popish  prince^ 
and  his  pretended  succession,  acrainst  the  present  goTcmment,  and 
the  succession  established  by  law.  It  is  not  to  be  forgot,  that  their 
interest  was  so  strong  as  to  advance  a  popish  king  to  our  throne; 
and  though  they  could  not  keep  him  there,  because  he  dismounted 
himself  by  a  fiirious  career,  jet  they  have  endangered  us  since  by 
repeated  plots  against  his  present  Majesty's  life,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  in  a  French  invasion  upon  us.  It  is  also  known,  that 
there  are  mighty  discontents  fomented  and  nourished  in  all  the 
throe  nations,  in  relation  to  trade,  parties,  and  difFerent  preten- 
uans;  and  that  this  gives  the  popish  cleigy  aa  opportunity  of 
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mddbg  fuel  to  our  flames^  which  nMkes  it  likewise  evident  that  the 
Protettaot  interest  is  ia  danf^er  at  boroe. 

This  is  further  demenstrable  from  the,  trouble  the  Papists  have 
firom  time  tatime  (^iven,  aiid  continue  to  give  our  governtnent  and 
parliaments:  what  is  the  meaning  else  of  those  proclamations  for- 
merly and  lately  emitted,  commanding  Papists  to  retire  from  Lon- 
don? &c.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  those  bills  brought  in  to 
prevent  their  dbinheriting  their  Protestant  heirs,  and  lo  binder 
their  sending  children  abroad  to  foreign  seminaries,  to  be  bred  up 
in  idolatry,  or  made  prie$ts>  monks,  and  nuns  ?  This,  besides  the 
danger  that  accrues  thereby  to  our  religion  and  liberties,  takes 
vast  sums  of  money  out  of  the  kingdom  yearly.  They  likewise 
give  trouble  to  oar  parliaments^  by  bringing  in  bills  for  discovering 
estates  and  money  given  to  superstitious  uses,  which  is  every  way 
mighty  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  and  enables  the  Papists  to 
breed  vipers  in  our  bowels,  in  order  to  rend  us  in  pieces. 

Then^  since  it  is  undeniable  that  we  are  in  danger  from  the 
Papists,  whether  we  consider  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  that  the  laws  hitherto  enacted  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  recourse  of  Popi^  priests,  &c.  nor  the  growth  of  popery  in 
this  kingdom ;  what  c^Quld  hinder  us  from  trying  new  methods, 
and  particularly  this  law  of  castration  ? 

It  would  certainly  be  a  punishment  very  proper  for  them,  and 
miffbt  make  them  read  their  sin  in  their  judgment;  since  it  is 
evident,  that  by  their  own  personal  villainy,  and  their  loose  doc- 
triae  of  pardons,  &c.  which  encourages  people  in  licentiousness, 
they  make  more  proselytes  than  by  any  other  method. 

Those,  who  perhaps  would  scruple  to  be  any  ways  instrumental 
in  taking  these  priests,  when' the  penalty  inflicted  upon  them  by 
law  is  death,  would  not  have  reason  to  be  so  scrupulous  to  take 
and  discover  them,  when  the  punishment  is  only  castration,  and 
therefore  would  be  more  diligent  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  upon 
them. 

It  must  also  be  reckoned  a  deserved  punishment,  since,  under 
the  seal  of  confensioti,  they  commit  uncleanness  with  those  they 
have  the  trust  of  as  ghostly  fathers,  so  that  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
incest,  and  a  destroying  people  with  arms  that  make  no  report; 
both  which  crimes  are  capital  in  all  well  governed  states,  and 
therefore  the  punishment  of  castration,  in  such  a  case,  must  needs 
be  accounted  mild. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  though  some  of  the  Romish  clergy  be 
guilty  .of  incontinence,  yet  all  of  them  are  not  so,  and  therefore 
such  only  are  to  be  punished  in  that  manner  as  are  convicted  of  the 
crime:  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  it  is  equally  true,  that  all  of  them 
are  not  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  government,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  convict  all  of  tnem  of  perverting  the  subject-N ;  yet  the  27th 
of  Elisabeth  makes  it  treason  for  any  Popish  priest,  bred  up  be- 
yond sea,  to  be  here,  or  to  return  into  England,  without  submit- 
ting to  the  government,  and  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  And 
indeed  it  is  but  reasonable  it  should  be  so,  for  their  beifig  here 
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supposes  their  desig^n;  and  therefore  there  is  as  much  reason  to  * 
punish  them,  though  we  cannot  prove  the  overt  acts  upon  them, 
as  there  is  to  punish  thieves  for  coining  into  our  houses  in  an  il- 
legal manner^  though  ue  cannot  prove  that  they  have  robbed  us> 
or  stole  any  thing.  If  we  find  a  wolf,  or  other  beast  of  prey, 
among  our  flocks,  we  take  their  design  of  destroying  them,  for 
granted,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  though  we  do  not  see  the  limbs 
of  our  cattle  in  their  mouths.  And  therefore,  since  the  practices 
and  principles  of  the  Romish  clergy  are  so  well  known,  their  being 
found  in  the  nation  ought  to  be  sufficient  conviction* 

It  still  remains  a  question,  how  they  shall  be  discovered?  But 
the  answer  is  at  band.  Let  a  competent  and  certain  reward  be 
proposed  for  such  as  shall  do  it,  and  the  like  reward,  and  a  pardon 
to  any  of  their  own  number  that  shall  discover  tlie  rest;  or  let 
provision  be  made  for  some  of  every  English  seminary  beyond  sea 
that  turn  Protestants,  and  plant  some  of  them  in  ihe  several  ports 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  let  some  of  e«ch  of  those  seminaries  be  like- 
wise constantly  in  London  to  assist  in  searches,  and  view  those  that 
are  taken  up  on  suspicion  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  provision  be 
made  for  such  as  will  inform  of  all  the  Popish  clergy  that  hauut 
the  great  families  of  that  opinion  in  England,  and  we  need  not 
•doubt  of  an  effectual  discovery  in  a  little  time :  for,  besides  the 
influence  that  the  hopes  of  a  reward  will  have,  those  goatish  fel- 
lowsy  the  Romish  clergy,  do  many  times  dnoblige  families  of  their 
own  way,  by  attempting  to  debauch  their  wives,  children,  or  ser- 
vants, some  of  whom  have  so  much  virtue  as  to  reject  the  tempta- 
tion, and  to  hate  the  tempters ;  and  many  times  their  blind  zeal 
occasions  them  likewise  to  take  indiscreet  methods  to  pervert  Pro- 
testant servants,  who  would  not  be  wanting,  in  case  of  such  pro- 
vision, as  above  mentioned,  to  discover  those  dangerous  fellows. 

To  inflict  this  punishment  of  castration  upon  them,  is  so  much 
the  less  to  be  thought  cruel  or  unreasonable,  since  it  is  so  ordinary 
in  Italy,  and  other  Popish  countries,  for  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
to  geld  their  own  sons,  that  they  make  the  better  market  of  them 
for  singing  boys,  and  musicians,  or  to  be  catamites  to  cardinals, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  church.  In  those  hot  coun- 
tries the  Roman  clergy  are  much  addicted  to  that  damnable  and 
unnatural  crime ;  and  such  of  them,  as  are  not,  keep  lewd  women' 
almost  avowedly;  they  are  indeed  more  upon  the  reserve,  and  live 
according  to  the  maxim  of  Caut^,  though  not  Cast^,  in  such  coun- 
tries where  the  government  is  reformed,  or  where  the  Protestants 
are  numerous ;  but  then  they  are  under  the  greater  temptation  to 
perpetrate  their  villainies,  on  the  pretext  of  confessing  women; 
therefore  there  is  the  more  reason  to  enact  a  law  of  castration 
against  them  in  this  kingdom. 

We  have  the  more  ground  to  think,  that  such  a  law  duly  exe- 
cuted would  have  a  good  effect,  because  the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  so 
bewitching  and  natural  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues to  have  a  predominancy  in  them  for  so  great  a  part  of  their 
MrcB,  that  it  hath  occasioned,  and  does  occasion  more  disorden^ 
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lod  18  apter  to  en^ge  men,  overswhom  it  obtains  the  ascendant,  in 
more  desperate  uodertaklngs  than  any  other  passion  whatever. 
Histories  are  full  of  examples  of  princes  and  great  men,  that  have 
mined  themselves  and  their  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ir* 
regular  amours.  We  have  no  need  to  turn  over  foreign  stories,  or 
to  go  out  of  our  own  nation  for  proofs  of  this.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  to  be  forgot,  since  we  had  the  chief  affairs  of  state  managed, 
and  parliaments  dissolved,  &c.  at  the  beck  of  courtesans.  The 
interest  of  popery  and  tyranny,  in  the  late  reigns,. was  chiefly 
advanced  by  such. 

Bo  wc  not  find,  even  in  private  persons  of  all  ranks,  that  where 
that  passion  is  not  kept  in  due  bounds,  or  cured  by.  the  proper 
remedies  of  a  suitable  match,  honour,  health,  and  estate,  nay, 
life  itself  is  many  times  sacrificed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh  ;  and 
therefore  the  Apostle  had  reason,  as  well  as  revelation  on  his  side, 
when  he  rankea  all,  that  is  in  the  world,  under  the  three  heads  of 
'  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,'  and 
gave  that  of  the  flesh  the  preference.  It  is  plain,  from  experience, 
that  the  other  two  are  made  generally  subservient  to  it,  as  is  visible 
every  dav  from  that  excess  in  jewels,  apparel,  and  houshold  furai* 
ture,  and  the  vast  expence,  which  the  gallants  of  both  sexes  put 
themselves  to,  in  one  or  all  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  their  paramours. 

From  all  which  we  may  make  this  inference,  that,  if  the  Romish 
clergy  were  made  incapable,  by  a  law,  of  enjoying  that  which  they 
account  the  greatest  pleasure  of  life,  they  would  avoid  those  coun- 
tries, where  such  laws  are  put  in  execution,  as  they  would  avoid  the 
plague.  It  would  be  happy,  if,  by  this  means,  we  could  deliver  our 
posterity  from  those  conspiracies,  civil  wars,  dreadful  fires,  massa* 
cres,  assassinations  of  princes,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  these 
kingdoms  have  been  liable  to  firom  the  Papists,  and  against  which 
all  our  other  laws  have  hitherto  signified  but  little  to  preserve  us. 

We  have  also  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  they  have  had  so 
much  influence,  as  to  get  the  ascendant  over  some  of  our  princes, 
by  tempting  them,  as  they  have  done  the  French  king,  with  the 
hopes  of  an  absolute  sway,  and  we  know  not  what  visionary  em* 
pires*  By  this  means  they  prevailed  with  them  to  overthrow  our 
laws,  the  recovery  of  which  hath  cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  that  aner«ages  are  like  to  feel  the  smart  of  it ;  though 
they  have  run  one  of  our  princes  off  the  stage,  and  have  well  nigb 
ruined  their  great  champion  beyond  sea,  as  they  did  formerly  the 
Spanish  mtmarchy,  by  spurring  on  those  princes  to  persecute  Pro* 
testants,  and  establish  despotical  government.  They  will  never 
give  over  that  game,  but  inspire  all  princes,  to  whom  they  can  have 
access,  either  by  themselves  or  others,  with  one  or  both  of  those 
designs ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  to  secure  the  nation  against  those  Romish  clergymen, 
for  which  castration  is  humbly  conceived  to  be  the  properest  me- 
Ihody  and  is  so  far  firom  being  cruelty,  that  it  may  wellbe  reckoned 

Q  g  ^  . 
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••  great  apiece  of  clemeBCy  to  Rooiish  pricitty  as  trantpoftatmi  il^ 
ioitead  of  the  gallows,  to  other  condemned  eriminalt. 

In  short»  it  will  be  to  far  from  being  a  real  diakindneit  to  tht 
Pctpith  laicka  of  this  nation,  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  piece  of 
friendship  to  them  imaginable.  This,  we  1h^,  they  will  be  tho 
more  readily  conTiaced  of,  if  their  wir^,  danghttrs,  and  maid- 
servants cry  ont  agHinbt  this  law,  for  then,  to  be  sure,  they  hav>t 
some  particular  concern  in  the  matter. 

We  hope,  that  our  Popish  laicks  in  England  are  men  of  is  good 
observation  as  those  in  other  countries,  and  pikrticolarly  in  Franco 
and  Italy,  where  their  very  proverbs  ai«  sufficient  to  demonstrate, 
that  they  have  no  great  opinion  of  their  clergymen's  chastity,  tt 
is  not  po§sible  to  expose  those  goatish  fellows  with  more  severity 
and  contempt,  than  the  Italians  do  by  saying '  Fate  Uii  Coronna/ 
by  way  of  sarcasm,  of  a  stallion,  that  they  do  not  think  performs 
his  nart;  alluding  to  the  priests  shsven  crowns  as  if  tbatsaccr*- 
dotal  character  were  sufficient  even  to  invigorate  a  horse.  Tlieif 
other  proverb  of  *  Fate  lo  Prete,'  let  us  make  him  a  priest,  when  thsy 
have  any  ungovernable  wanton  in  a  family,  that  over-runs  all  their 
females,  is  a-kin  to  the  other;  and  their  covering  their  stooe-horsss 
with  a  monk's  frock,  when  they  find  them  indifferent  for  a  mare  itt 
season,  is  a  scandalous  reproof  of  those  brutish  clergymen.  Answer* 
able  to  these  is  the  French  proverb : 

Qui  veut  tenir  nette  maisan 

Utfl  f^y  90i^rt  nipretre  ni  mom  tdpige&ti* 

Comparing  the  Popish  clergy  to  the  pigeons,  fixr  their  venereoos 
inclinations;  and  may  be  Englished  thus : 

They,  that  would  keep  their  houses  chaste  and  neat. 
From  thence  must  priests,  monks,  nuns,  and  pigeons  beat 

As  all  proverbs  of  that  sort  are  founded  upon  something  unlvemlly 
known,  or  conceived  to  be  true,  it  is  not  at  all  for  the  honour  of  tki 
Popish  clerffy,  that  their  chastity  should  be  thus  reflected  upon,  in 
countries  where  they  are  the  sole  directors  of  conscience,  and  have 
sheir  religion  established  by  law. 

But  that,  which  fiaoes  it  yet  more  upon  them,  is,  that,  in  the 
Pope's  chancery,  the  tax  for  eating  eggs  in  Lent  is  greater  than  that 
for  sodomy ;  and  the  penalty  upon  a  priest,  that  marries,  is  greater, 
than  upoii  Uiose  that  commit  that  monstrous  and  unnatural  villainy 
just  now  liientioned.  From  all  which  it  is  manifest,  that  they  did 
not  speak  at  random,  who  informed  us,  that  the  celibacy  of  such  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  Popish  ecclesiasticiDs  is  the  iiiyriai— i 
aramimn  damnationii  Fapalu^  and  that '  the  priests  testicles  are  tba 
greatest  promoters  of  the  Pbpe's  empire.^  This  will  appear  yet 
more  plain,  that  it  is  of  the  nigbest  importance  to  them,  sinoe  tht 
church  of  Rome  maintains,  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament^  and  that 
all  sacraments  confer  grace,  and  yet  denies  it  to  her  clergy:  a 
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inanifest  indication,  that  tbey  have  their  graceless  designs  to  pro- 
mote by  it ;  especially  since,  at  the  same  time,  the  want  of  those 
parts/ which  they  will  not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  in  a  regular 
way,  renders  them  incapable  of  being  priests,  according  to  their 
canons;  but  yet  they  are  so  kind  to  their  gelded  martyrs,  as  to 
allow  it  to  be  sufficient,  if  they  have  them  about  them  in  powder, 
or  any  other  way. 

These  things  confirm^  in  a  literal  sense,  the  odious  characters 
glten  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  Revelations,  chap.  xvii>  xviii. 
&c.  as,  '  the  great  whore,  with  whom  the  kings  and  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  have  committed  fornication ;  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of 
abominations,  and  of  the  filthiness  of  her  fornications/  &c.  Then, 
since,  by  the  testimony  of  God  and  man,  the  Romish  clergy  is  such 
an  impure  and  lascivious  crew,  it  makes  a  law  of  castration  a  just 
and  adequate  punishment  for  them. 

To  conclude :  since  our  King  and  Parliament  have  both  testified 
their  zeal  and  forwardness  to  suppress  immorality  and  profaneness, 
it  follows  naturally,  that  such  a  law  as  this  deserves  their  serious 
thoughts ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  reigning  vice,  so  long  as 
those  goatish  fellows  are  sufl&red  to  swarm  among  us.    They  not 
only  corrupt  the  morals  of  people  themselves,  by  such  practices  and 
principles  as  above  mei^tioned,  but  bring  over  and  encourage  others 
to  do  it,  particularly  those  Italians,  &c.  who  sell  and  print  Aretin's 
Postures ;  and,  in  order  to  debauq))  the  minds  of  women,  and  to 
make  them  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes,  invent  and  sell  them  such 
things,  as  modesty  forbids  to  name.    It  is  evident,  that,  as  popery 
advanced  upon  us  in  the  late  reigns,  debauchery  gained  ground  at 
the  same  time,  for  they  naturally  make  way  for  one  another;  and 
therefore  we  can  never  suppress  immorality,  without  securing  our- 
selves effectually  against  popery.    If  this  should  be  attempted  by  a 
law  of  castration  against  Romish  priests,  it  must  be  owned,  that  it 
lh>uld  be  more  charitable  and  humane  to  save  ourselves  from  popish 
superstition,  and  all  its  mischievous  consequences,^  by  that  method 
alone,  than  to  practise  it,  tog^her  with  other  punishments,  upon 
such  of  thofe  wretches  as  come  to  the  gibbet  for  treason.    The 
cutting  off  th'eir  privities  in  such  cases,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  just  before  they  be  totally  bereft  of  life,  can  be  of  no  manner 
of  use ;  whereas  castration  alone,  before  hand,  might  have  saved  us 
ttom  the  danger  of  their  plots,  and  prevented  themselves  from  com- 
ing to  the  gafiows. 
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ji  Dialogue  between  the  Author  and  the  Printer. 

••  .  .        TTTHAT  title  do  you  design  to  give  this  book  ? 
rrinier.     yy      Author.  Labour  in  Vain :  or.  What  signifies  Lit- 
tie  or  Nothing  ? 

Printer.  Then  I  am  like  to  make  a  very  hopeful  bargain  this 
morning ;  and  gprow  rich  like  a  Jacobite,  that  would  part  with  his 
property,  for  a  speculative  bubble. 

Author.  Be  not  angry ;  for  the  same  estimate  and  epithet  the 
greatest  divines  give  to  the  whole  world. 

Printer.  I  do  not  like  their  characters,  or  epithets ;  for  I  believe 
there  is  a  real  value  in  our  coin;  and  I  know  little  of  their  spiritual 
notions,  neither  will  I  puzzle  my  head  aboat  what  they  tell  me,  I 
cannot  rightly  understand. 

Author.  I  could  convince  you,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  in 
being  so  indifferent  about  enquiring  into  the  cause,  nature,  and 
value  of  things. 

Printer.  I  am,  in  this  point,  a  quaker;  and  will  not  by  reason 
be  convinced.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me,  Am  I  to  buy  a  shop  full  of 
empty  pasteboard-boxes,  or  not  ? 

Author.  Sir,  they  are  full. 

Printer,  Why,  tben  do  vou  put  over  the  door,  that  the  goods 
Signify  Little,  or  Nothing  r  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  information,  to 
expect  to  get  customers  by. 

Author.  I  had  several  reasons  that  induced  me  to  put  this  title  to 
my  book ;  and,  not  to  keep  you  longer  upon  the  fret,  I  will  tell 
you  some  of  them:  first,  the  natural  inquisitive  humour,  that 
reigns  in  all  mankind,  after  novelty ;  for  no  sooner  will  the  title  be 
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read;  or  cried,  but  the  reader,  or  hearer,  will  qaery  what  it  h 
about,  conclude  it  some  maggot  or  other,  and,  to  be  satisfied,  will 
buy  it;  so,  you  will  gain  by  his  curiosity.  Then  I  have  known 
many  dull  books,  that  have  sold  well,  by  the  help  of  an  ingenious, 
or  whimsical  title.  '  Puffe  me,  Puffe  mo,  PniFe  cannot  stay,  Colle 
moUe  Puff/  the  odness  and  maggot  of  that  cry  has  sold  the  fellow 
many  a  tart;  for  many  persons,  who  only  out  of  curiosity  have 
peeped  into  his  basket,  have  found  something  or  other  that  pleased 
them.  Besides  the  title  is  apropo,  because  the  subjects  I  write' 
about,  though  they  make  a  great  bustle  in  the  world,  yet  their 
conclusions,  or  produce,  are  very  frivolous,  insignificant,  and  an- 
swer not  the  end  designed.  ^ 

Printer.  To  what  purpose,  did  you  spend  your  time  in  writing 
on  such  subjects  ?  And  why  should  I  be  at  the  labour  of  printing, 
or  charge  of  paper  ? 

Author.  Print  it  by  all  means;  it  may  employ  some  to  add  to  it 
the  history  of  the  printer. 

Printer.  What,  that  my  pains  was  labour  in  vain,  and  charge 
signified  little  or  nothing?  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  you,  for  the 
method  you  have  taken,  to  expose  me  to  laughter :  but  let  it  prove 
as  it  will,  if  I  buy  the  devil,  I  will  try  to  sell  him.  But,  if  your 
whim  does  not  take,  I  will  never  buy  goods  again,  before  1  have 
looked  over  the  parcel. 

The  Poor  Man's  Petitioning  at  Court. 

HOW  fruitless  and  empty  the  requests  of  the  poor  have  returned 
at  court,  whether  they  have  been  for  justice  or  mercy,  is  apparent 
from  a  thousand  instances:  and  one  I  will  relate  to  you,  without  a 
peevish  design  of  reflecting  upon  any.  particular  court,  for  the 
pauper's  petition  is  alike  neglected,  by  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
or  read,  in  every  court.  A  gentleman,  fitly  qualified,  who  by 
permission  had  purchased  an  employ  for  life,  under  a  king,  and  to 
his  successors,  upon  a  successor's  coming  to  the  crown  (though  he 
had  taken  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  done  what  was  requisite,  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  qualification)  to  feed  the  avarice,  or  gratify  the 
wicked  bounty  of  a  certain  person,  to  whose  care  the  managery 
was  intrusted,  was  turned  out,  with  only  the  madman's  humorous 
reason,  Sicjubeo^  sic  volo*  By  which  unjust,  at  least,  unkind  usage, 
he  had  very  little  left  to  maintain  himself,  wife^  and  four  children. 

At  once,  his  quondam  friends  sounded  retreat. 

Would  scarce  afford  good  words,  and  much  less  meat : 

To  see  his  face,  they  d  never  after  care, 

As  if  his  very  looks  infectious  were : 

Like  careful  bees,  to  their  own  hives,  thev  flew, 

As  he  from  fortune,  they  from  him  withdrew, 

I  cannot  foibear,  in  this  place,  putting  the  epithet  wicked,  to 
that  generous  virtue,  bounty ;  aince  here  it  was  a  powerful  robbery 
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committed  upon  one  man's  riglit,  to  leem  bovnfteout  in  a  beqaeil 
to  another.  Hie  depmed  man*  hurt,  complained  with  all  the 
xcfpect,  a  supplicant  should  use ;  but  his  prayer  was  answered  with 
a  negaliTe.  Afterwards  he  served  that  king  without  pay  in  hia 
anny  abroad*  and*  upon  the  death  of  the  possessor  of  his  onploy, 
be  again  prayed  to  be  restored;  upon  which  prayer,  be  haid  an 
Older  for  tne  next  vacancy^  which  when  happened,  a  certain  gentle* 
man,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  presented  the  deprived  maa 
to  the  king,  in  the  army,  and  had  given  it  under  his  hand»  that  he 
had  been  turned  out,  without  cause,  and  that  he  served  as  a  vo- 
hinteer ;  gave  it  again  under  his  hand,  that  the  poor  petitioner's 
alledging  to  have  served  in  the  army,  was  a  mistalLe;  and  his  last 
act  (the  former,  in  good  manners,  I  will  believe,  being  foi^t)  was 
credited ;  so  order  and  petition  were  both  dismissed,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  man,  and  his  family. 

Obieroation. 

By  this  true  relation,  is  evident  the  little  success,  that  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  poor  unhappy  man's  petitioning  against  a  man 
in  power;  for,  when  he  pleases,  he  blackens  and  misrepresents  an 
nndeiling;  and  what  a  favourite  says  u  easily  beUeved. 

Then  tell  me  how  the  poor  shall  find  relief,  i 
Or  gain  a  cure  for  undeserved  grie(  > 

Their  fate  depending  on  a  kin^ps  belief.       ) 

In  such  a  case,  a  prince  is  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  be 
fanpoaed  on,  considering  the  vast  multitude  of  afiairs,  that  center  in 
his  ordering  and  manage,  the  particular  cognisance  of  all  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  take ;  for,  upon  a  kind  of  necessity,  he  is 
obliged  to  have  his  knowledge  of  several  aflairs,  from  the  report 
that  those  about  him  are  pleased  to  make ;  and  what  man  will  tell  a 
atory  to  his  own  disadvantage?  And  who  can  tell  it  but  the  fa- 
vourite, whilst  the  poor  petitioner  is  debarred  access  ? 

Before  a  fav'rite,  none  shall  be  believed. 

And  'gainst  the  rich,  'tis  hard  to  be  reliev'd : 

In  vain  you  ofifer  up  an  empty  prayer. 

Which  fattens  not  the  courtier,  or  his  heir; 

Something  that's  solid,  and  of  real  ffood 

(At  least  for  such  by  worldlings  understood) 

Must  be  presented,  if  you'd  favour  find,  i 

Which  rarely  warms  tb'  endowments  of  the  mind :  C 

But  to  the  fortunate,  and  rich,  are  kind.  3 

Since  money  weighs  down  justice  and  desert, 

The  poor's  desires  don't  signify  a  fart. 

Expectations  of  Benefit  from  a  covetous  Man,  ta  to  Itfe'time, 

QUIS  Pauper  T  Avwrus :  an  admirable  and  ipwptr  answer  to  the 
question;  because  the  covetous  main  wanteth  that  which  he  hath. 
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as  well  as  thai  which  he  h*th  not ;  as  prores  true,  by  the  followinff 
relation.  A  friend  of  min^,  if  a  covetous  man  can  be  so,  of  genteel 
extraction,  and  suitabk  education,  having  a  competent  estate  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  thousand  pounds  in  money* 
left  him ;  which  revenue  as  far  exceeding  his  desire  of  living,  as  it 
came  short  of  his  desire  of  acquiring ;  for  he  no  sooner  had  the 
possession,  but  he  retrenched  the  usutd  expences  of  the  family ;  he 
saved  charge,  by  putting  away  the  mouths  that  caused  it;  and  the 
«fily  servant  that  he  kept  lived  almost  hke  a  bear  in  Greenland,  on 
the  nourishment  he  had  got  in  the  summer  of  the  father^s  life-time. 
In  short,  no  anchorite  lived  more  sparing  than  he,  unless  it  were 
upon  another's  cost,  and  then  it  was  it  cof etous  humour  made  him 
eat  and  drink  like  a  glutton  and  a  dhrunkard.  In  all  his  actions  he 
was  base ;  he  would  steal  his  own  goods,  to  make  his  servant  pay  for 
them.  By  such  sordid  ways  his  wealth  was  accumulated ;  he  sold  the 
mansion-house,  because  the  purchase  money  would  yield  a  greater 
profit,  than  the  rent  amounted  to ;  and  retired  from  a  great  house 
(not  fivm  plenty  and  abundance)  to  a  less,  that  he  could  not  rent 
out.  By  such  niggardly  methods,  in  process  of  time,  he  had  heaped 
up  a  very  great  treasure. 

There  was  a  young  hopeful  gentleman,  his  nephew,  who  expected 
to  reap  the  fniits  of  his  covetousness,  that  often  came  to  visit  him, 
and  was  always  complaisant,  soothed,  and  commended  ever^  hu- 
mour, which  I  take  to  be  the  right  wav  of  pleasing ;  for  certam  (at 
least,  during  the  time  of  prevailing  fancy,  or  action)  every  man  is 
pleased  with  his  own  sentiments,  or  doings ;  so  consequently  loves 
to  have  them  approved  and  applauded. 

He  gratified  the  miser's  appetite  at  his  own  expence,  his  pantry 
and  his  cellar  were  always  ready  to  gratify  his  least  motion  of  desire, 
his  coach  and  horses  attended  his  occasions.  He  baulked  his  own 
humour,  neglected  his  pleasant  and  ftM^etions  companions,  and 
confined  himself  to  oblige  his  sordid  temper.  Though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  self  interest  moved  him,  yet  it  pleased  the  wretch,  when 
he  advised  him  to  secure  his  treasure,  tfiat  no  Raohel,  or  other* 
might  steal  his  god.  He  christened  his  son  of  the  Jew's  name ;  he 
did,  what  not  ?  to  oblige  him.  He  defended  him  from  robbers,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life :  nay  more,  he  justified  his  base  principlea, 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  but  all  the-  returns,  that  were  paid  to 
these  serviees,  were  mountain  promises,  whilst  in  his  cupa;  but 
mole  hills,  or  no  performances,  when  sober. 

Afterwards  this  obliging  gentleman  fell  by  misfortune  into  straits 
and  necessities,  so  that  bis  family  wanted  convenient  subsistence; 
yet  the  other,  pitiless,  and  unconcerned,  returned  no  ^ood  nature,  ^ 
no  charity,  no  grateful  act,  for  all  his  generous  obligations ;  not  so 
much  as  even  common  humanity  woul£  out  of  mercy,  oblige  a  very 
Jew  to  shew  to  a  stranger  in  misery.  After  the  miser  had  boo^ 
what  he  had  left,  lor  half  the  value,  he  forbid  him  his  house,  and, 
whenever  he  met  him,  he  passed  by  him  as  a  strangen  At  last, 
intestate  the  miserable  rascal  dies;  for  the  very  thought  of  dis- 
posing of  his  riches  woi^d  have  been  as  mortal  as  a  caniMi^^hvt : 
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So  voittis  ndlefu,  what  he  left,  fell  to  this  gentleman.  But  I  had 
almost  Ibrgot  to  tell  yon,  that  his  jealous  temper,  which  mu&t 
accompany  the  covetous,  let  their  avarice  be  fixed  on  what  it  will, 
made  him  bury  a  great  part  of  his  money  and  writings ;  so  diat 
a  great  deal  was  lost  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  conceal- 
ments. 

Observation. 

A  covetous  desire  is  properly  applicable  to  self,  for,  even  when 
I  seem  to  desire  the  advantage  of  another,  there  is  something  of  self 
in  the  matter  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he,  I  wish  well,  is  my 
friend ;  though  another's  being  my  enemy  only  makes  him  so;  so, 
by  my  desire,  I  gratify  my  own  inclination,  in  my  friend's  ad- 
vantage^ or  please  my  anger,  in  my  enemy's  disadvantage.  A  co« 
vetous  man's  thoughts  center  in  his  own  profit,  and  what  go«d 
goes  besides  him«  he  counts  by  Providence  wrong  applied ;  then  it 
is  idle  to  expect,  that  he,  that  covets  all,  should  frustrate  hifr.vast 
design,  by  giving  me  a  part;  as  covetousness  is  a  selfish  httmour,  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  diffusive. 

He  miser's  wish  is  of  a  vast  extent. 

And  would  engross,  beneath  the  firmament, 

All  that  it  likes ;  still  covetous,  to  try 

To  merchandize  with  spirits  of  the  sky. 

His  wishes  only  to  advantage  tend. 

From  self's  their  origin,  in  self  they  end; 

So  cannot  be  diffusive  to  a  friend. 

In  vain  a  favour  you  expect  from  such, 

You  may  as  well  expect  a  favour  from  the  D- 

The  Marriage  of  an  old  Man  to  a  young  Woman. 

THE  mutual    disappointments,    that   commonly  thwart*  and 
hinder  the  happiness  expected  by  the  marriage  of  an  old  man  to  a 
yoqng  woman,  the  following  story  sets  forth.    An  ancient  gende- 
man,  whose  head  age  had   powdered  like  a  beau's,  who  in  hia 
sprightly  youth  could  at  sight  answer  the  expectations  of  the  most 
lascivious   female,  as  Doctor's^commons,  and  parish -books  could 
witness ;  he  had  lived  a  libertine  life,  and  had  never  thoughts  of 
marriage,  till  he  was  threescore  and  ten,  when  he  happened  into 
the  company  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  whose  charms  and  be- 
haviour blew  away  the  ashes  that  covered  the  fire  that  remained  in 
the  brand's  end ;  so  that  it  made  a  faint  blaze,  which  (of  late  un- 
accustomed) warmth  made  the  (willing  to  be  deceived)  senior  fimcy 
that  there  was  yet  a  great  stock  of  vigour  in  his  veins,  that  would 
answer  tlie  ends  of  marriage.    Thus,  when  lechery  had  left  his 
tail,  andy  agitated  only  by  desire,  he  fancied  mighty  performances 
in  his  lustful  brain,  he  couru  this  lady  for  his  bride,  who  had  not 
the  charms  to  renew  an  old  ^on's  age ;  sensible  that  his  expiring 
flme  .could  jaot  long  lait^  be  was  impatient  of  delay.   So,  by  con* 
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tinoal  courtship,  he  tried  to  watch  his- mistress,  like  a  hawk,  into 
compliance.  But  it  was .  persuasive  money  that  made  her  consent 
to  endure  a  Lenten  penance,  in  expectation  of  an  happy  Elaster 
after  his  death.  In  short,  she  for  filthy  lucre  married  him,  and  sub- 
mitted herself  to  his  feeble  threescore  and  ten  years  attempts. 
After  his  fluttering  all  the  wedding-day,  they  were  put  to  bed  (I 
think  that  word  suitable  to  his  age)  and  after  sack-posset  eat,  and 
stocken  thrown,  the  company  withdrew,  and  left  tbem  to  them- 
selves. When  he  failed  in  performance,  she  was  frustrated  in  her 
expectation,  so  that  their  marriage  signified  little  or  nothing. 

Observation, 

The  answer!  make,  to  those .  that  will  say,  '  Every  body  knew 
this  story  before,'  is,  '  That,  though  I  pretend  to  write  novels,  I 
do  not  novelties,  but  to  dress  up  something  that  for  one  meal  may 
be  pleasing,  and  of  grateful  gust ;  and,  perhaps,  some  observation 
may  be  made  from  this  story  worthy  self-application:'  But, 
though  the  reader  do  not,  I  will,  to  continue  the  method  I  first 
designed. 

To  Attempt  any  thing,  which  nothing  but  (almost)  a  miracle 
can  make  successful,  is  folly  and  madness;  and  little  less  can  move 

a  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten  to  do to  any  purpose.    An 

old  man's  marrying  a  young  woman  is  like  laying  down  a  good 
joint  of  meat,  to  an  almost  consumed  fire,  which  wul  \?\9Lze  a  while, 
but  by  the  sudden  decay,  for  want  of  fuel,  will  make  it  but  luke- 
warm. He  is  counted  a  blockhead  that  pretends  to  set  up  a  trade, 
when  he  is  past  labour,  unless  he  takes  an  able  journeyman ;  and 
I  .believe,  in  this  case,  no  man  will  willingly  admit  of  a  journey- 
man to  manaee  his  commodity,  and  without  one  (by  effects  may 
be  judged)  uie  marriage  will  signify  little  towards  procreation. 
Disappointments  must  happen  to  the  man  from  natural  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding  the  mighty  belief  of  his  abilities.  I  have 
known,  from  powerful  fancy,  when  a  child  has  been  tired  with 
walking,  yet,  imagining  he  rode  when  he  had  a  switch  between  his 
legs,  would  imitate  the  trot. and  gallop,  for  a  small  while,  without 
complaining ;  but  presently  the  weakness  and  imbecillity  of  his 
feet  made  him  sensible  his  natural  strength  (though  agitated  by  de- 
sire) could  not  carry  him  to  his  desired  home :  So  the  old,  whose 
vigorous  heat  is  spent,  may  imagine,  if  he  get  a  cock-horse,  how 
furiously  he  will  ride;  but,  like  the  tired  child,  bis  natural  decay 
will  appear. 

The  man  being  deceived,  by  consequence  the  woman  must ;  and 
what  sad  effects  do  such  disappointments  cause,  are  evident  from 
the  future  carriage  of  both  man  and  woman.  He  grows  jealous, 
unwilling  another  should  feed,  tho'  he  himself  cannot  make  use 
of  the  dainties ;  then  the  poor  abused  woman  is  watched,  perhaps 
confined,  and  her  whole  life  made  uneasy. 

.  like  a  poor  man  (csyolled  by  mighty  promises)  transported  to 
the  West  Indies ;  when  he  comes  there,  finding  himself  a  slave  to 
jfcbe.heck  and  .rod  of  an  imperious  patron^  being  fast  bound  by  con- 
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trtcty  hat  no  hopes  of  liberty,  but  from  the  cxpimioB  «f  time: 
Such  it  the  condition  of  m  young  woman,  who,  flaUered  with  the 
belief  of  fond  doating  daniance,  and  ]rfenty,  ia  betrayed  into  the 
slavery  of  marriage,  with  an  old  fellow,  she  haa  no  hopea  of  deliver* 
ance  from,  but  by  the  expiration  of  her  diaameable  husband's 
life ;  her  youthful  heat,  meeting  with  the  icy  coidnesa  of  his  age» 
causes  thunder  in  the  boose :  Contimial  j«fB  forbid  aU  bopea  of 
peace. 

When  waves  swbin  high  by  force  of  mighty  wind. 
They  fiercely  meet,  and  are  in  battle  join'd ; 
The  frothy  salt,  with  motion,  's  set  on  fire; 
But,  wash'd  with  native  water,  soon  expire: 
So  toss'd  by  billows  of  remaining  lust, 
Which  shuffles  up  and  down  the  aged  dust. 
Salt  sparks  are  mown  into  a  sudden  flame. 
But  age^s  moisture  soon  does  quench  the  same. 
The  old  man's  boasting  promises,  in  love. 
Do  little  signify,  as  women  prove ; 
Tis  vapour  all,  and  limber  as  my  glove. 
In  vain  the  aged  man  hopes  to  receive 
Blessings,  which  only  sprightly  youth  can  give ; 
In  vain  a  woman  does  expect  a  trade, 
From  one  whom  stingy  age  has  bankrupt  made; 
Such  disappointments  happen  to  them  both. 
Which  makes  the  marriage  prove  of  little  wordi. 

The  reverse  of  this  story,  which  is  an  old  woman's  marrying  ton 
young  fellow,  is  to  the  fiill  as  ridiculous,  and  signifies  as  little  to  a 
mutual  content. 

Endeawmrs  to  reguiate  Men's  Manners  b^  Preackmg  or  Writmg. 

THE  present  age  Is  not  so  very  virtuous,  but  that  we  may  meet 
with  examples  in  almost  every  company  and  conversation,  that  de- 
monstrates the  little  efficacy  the  well  desisned  writings  and  publi<± 
teaching  of  good  men  have  had,  towards  reformation  of  nuinners, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  not  being  willing  to  expose  partf- 
culariy  the  insensibility  that  appears  either  in  my  own  life,  by  not 
amending,  and  correcting  my  reproved  actions,  or  in  the  eenend 
practice  of  my  fellow  countrymen ;  I  have  pitched  upon  the  history 
of  Socrates,  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  my  design ;  tnat  is,  to  shew 
how  little  the  good  documents  he  taught  signified  to  the  reform  or 
benefit  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  odium  they  caused  from  those  he 
endeavoured  to  amend. 

Socrates,  who  was  bom  in  a  small  village  called  Halopez,  under 
the  Athenian  jnrisdiction,  is  commonly  called  the  Amenian,  to 
distinguish  him  from  several  others,  of  that  name,  one  of  which 
wrote  the  history  of  Argoa ;  another  was  a  Bithynian,  &c.  Thia 
Socrates,  the  Athenian^  waa  taught  philoaophy  under  Aiiazagoras  j 
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he  was  a  man  of  ^eat  temperance,  of  a  strong  constitution,  one 
who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  sublime  things,  studied  humanitjr, 
practised  and  publickly  preached,  to  poor  and  rich,  virtue  and 
good  manners ;  to  be  silent,  and  not  reprove  wicked  men,  he 
counted  a  crime  against  the  gods  ;  to  discourse  of  virtue,  he  es- 
teemed as  a  great  happiness ;  and,  employing  himself  almost  con- 
stantly in  instructing  of  the  citizens,  he  neglected  mightily  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  so  that  he  was  poor,  and  told  the  Athenians,  that  he 
ought  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  Prytaneura,  or  publick  store- 
house ;  that  he  o\ight  to  be  rewarded  more  than  a  victor,  for  the 
conqueror  could  but  make  them  appear  to  be  happy,  when,  by 
his  instructions  in  virtue,  if  practised,  they  would  really  be  so,  not 
only  from  present  serenity  of  mind,  but  in  futuro ;  for  he  believed 
an  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  the  very  day  he  died,  he  employed 
in  discoursing  of,  and,  by  convincive  arguments  to  his  friends, 
proved  the  soul's  indivisibility,  and,  consequently,  immortality. 
He  taught,  as  he  believed,  that  nothing  of  evil  could  happen  to  a 
good  man,  his  concerns  being  taken  care  of  by  the  gods;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  eloquent  persuasive  speeches  upon  so  noble  a 
•ubject,  as  virtue,  which,  for  its  own  sake,  ought  to  attract  men's 
inclinations  and  afiections,  the  Athenians  were  so  far  from  re- 
forming from  their  accustomed  immoralities,  that  Miletus,  Anytus, 
and  others,  accused  him,  as  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  for  instructing 
the  people  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  for  reproving  them,  when  they 
acted  contrary  to  morality  and  good  manners.  They  were  so  ex- 
asperated against  him  for  his  good  endeavours  to  introduce  honesty 
and  piety,  inconsistent  with  their  practice,  that,  without  a  con- 
fronting witness,  they  condemned  him  to  death ;  which  sentence 
was  put  in  execution  by  a  draught  of  poison.  By  which  barbarous 
usage,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  his  teaching  signified  little  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Observation* 

Though  licentiousness  is  more  agreeable  and  facile  to  the  de^- 
praved  nature  of  mankind,  yet  almost  every  age  hath  produced  a 
preaching  experienced  Solomon,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or  some  such 
good  men,  who  have  endeavoured,  by  writing  and  teaching,  backed 
with  the  inducing  reasons  of  a  present  serenity  of  mind,  that  must, 
upon  necessity,  accompany  virtuous  actions,  or  the  glorious  pros- 
pect of  an  unconceivable  reward  hereafter ;  to  persuade  men  by 
arguments,  conducing  to  self-interest  (which,  in  all  other  cases,  is 
prevalent)  to  practise  piety,  honesty,  and  civility.  Yet,  what  poor 
crops  have  the  stony  soil  produced,  every  age,  against  itself,  is. 
witness.  The  libertinism  of  an  heathen  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at, 
because  he  has  no  thoughts  of  futurity  to  check  his  mad  career; 
but  that  men  who  are  daily  taugh^,  and  instructed  in  piety  and 
morality,  and  who,  upon  a  self  query,  will  own  that  they  really  be- 
lieve to  do  good  is  for  their  advantage,  should  act  directly  contrary 
to  their  belief,  is  an  extravagant  madness  not  to  be  paratteled.  Is 
there  qo  remedy  for  so  great  and  contagious  an  evil  to  be  found  ? 
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Yes,  an  Heathen  teaches  me  one,  Trahimur  esemplU  phi  quam 
pritceptis;  for,  if  those  in  power  and  pfatnesH  practised  virtue,  the 
underling^  would  imitate  ;  if  it  was  customary,  every  one  would  be 
in  the  fashion.  But,  whilst  vice  and  immorahty  are  countenanced 
by  the  great,  orders  for  keeping  the  »abbath,  and  against  pro* 
faneness,  are  of  little  efficacy  ;  for,  when  the  great  fibh  break  the 
net,  the  little  ones  will  go  out  at  the  rent.  Thou  h  arguing  for 
virtue,  and  good  manners  is  highly  to  be  commended,  yet  the 
little  reformation  we  find  shews,  that  hitherto  it  has  signified 
little  or  nothing. 

He  that  would  bar  me  of  a  coming:  joy. 

And  by  strict  rules  my  liberty  destroy. 

In  trammels  makes  me  pace  away  my  life, 

Twixt  nature  and  his  rules  is  constant  strife ; 

So  irksome  and  uneasy  I  must  be. 

By  reason  of  their  great  antipathy ; 

This  is  the  language  of  th'  unthinking  man, 

Who,  led  by  custom,  loves  to  be  profane  ; 

And  will  not  change  his  road,  whate'er  you  teach, 

Scarce,  tho'  a  Jonah  once  again  should  preach  : 

But  still  that  monkey,  man,  would  imitate. 

And  virtue  practise,  copy'd  from  the  great. 

Examples,  wanting  precepts,  are  but  vain ;  ^ 

And  moving  arguments,  In  florid  strain,  I 

Won't  make  the  blockish  croud  from  ill  refrain.      J 

Being  a  Jacobite, 

ONE,  whom,  out  of  good  manners,  I  must  stile  a  gentleman, 
because  he  justly  claims  that  title  from  his  ancestors ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  him  now,  even  in  his  adversity,  since  his  accounted 
crimes  of  omission,  in  not  actually  complying  to  the  laws  in  force, 
proceed  from  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  not  from  afi  ob- 
stinate spirit  of  contradiction ;  for,  though  this  gentleman's  opinion 
will  not  permit  him  to  comply  in  the  active  part,  yet,  out  of  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  his  country,  without  refractoriness,  he  it 
obedient  in  the  passive.  This  gentleman,  as  many  others,  is  at  this 
time  termed  a  Jacobite,  as  being  the  title  customarily  used,  in 
opposition  to  Williamite ;  concluding,  '  that  he,  that  is  not  for  me, 
is  against  me.' 

Upon  the  revolution,  in  the  year  1688  (which,  by  unfathomed 
Providence  was  brought  about,  so  contrary  to  rational  appearance, 
that  after  ages  will  hesitate  at  the  belief  of  the  heroick  attempts  of 
the  present  king,  and  the  unaccountable  manage  of  the  last)  this 
man  was  turned  out  of  several  considerable  employs  ;  or,  rather,  b^ 
tiirned  himself  out,  for  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  any  will  be 
master,  unless  by  power,  to  those  that  will  not  serve  them.  Stripped 
of  his  incomes,  he,  for  a  while,  handsomely  subsisted.  But,  feeding 
CQQstantlj  upoa  last  year's  crops,   without  sowing  for  another 
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barrest,  hit  ^nary  wa»  emptied  without  hopes  of  replenithing, 
without  a  miracle.  Beduced,  he  herded  with  those  of  his  own 
opinion,  that,  by  the  benevolence  of  fortune,  were  able  to  relievf 
him,  and  did,  generously,  for  a  time ;  but,  continual  dependenct 
made  him  sensible  of  the  bitterness  of  the  curse.  The  undervaluing 
sUghtSy  the  tiring  attendance,  often  refusak,  beggarly  loans,  repri« 
diandsy  advice  too  late  given,  all  which,  with  appearing  patience, 
by  force  he  was  oblised,  if  he  would  eat,  to  undergo,  made  him  al- 
most distracted  in  his  thoughts.  The  impending  misery  of  want, 
by  its  near  approach,  appearing  dreadful  and  affri|hting,  put  him 
upon  the  studious  thoughts,  how  to  subsist  for  the  future.  He 
considered  the  many  reasons  drawn  from  self-interest,  and  other 
powerful  motives,  for  conforming  to  the  present  government;  th« 
general  consent,  and  i^ractice  of  many,  whose  learning  and  inte* 
grity  he  could  not  call  in  Question,  unless  he  should  contradict  his 
own  experience,  made  him  bring  his  manage  into  examination,  and 
his  rational  arguments  made  him  often  waver,  and  query  the  pru* 
dence  of  his  opinion ;  so  far,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  con- 
forming to  what  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had  agreed ;  but* 
having  so  long  stood  out,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  received 
with  that  favour,  so  as  to  be  trusted  in  any  considerable  employ, 
either  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  He  was  too  poor,  anc^of  too 
little  interest,  to  expect  an  honourable  title ;  too  illiterate  to  be 
made  a  dean;  too  well  known  to  Jbe  trusted  with  the  managing  of  a 
secret  in  national  afiairs ;  so  he  stuck  to  his  old  principles,  though 
be  reaped  no  advantage  by  them,  for  poverty,  like  ivy,  twines  to 
the  Jacobite,  and  spoils  his  g^wth.  His  opinion  contradicting,  in 
general,  the  sentiments  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  was 
so -far  from  being  any  ways  advantageous  to  him,  that  it  exposed 
him  to  want,  and  debarred  him  from  the  hopes  of  repairing  his 
ruined  fortunes. 

Observation, 

This  story  b  equally  applicable  ,to  Jacobite,  Williamite,  Whig, 
Tory,  or  what  other  name  of  distinction  is  given  to  any  man,  who 
rows  not  with  the  common  stream  that  the  river  of  his  country 
runs ;  he  tugs  against  the  tide,  and  makes  very  little  progress.  To 
oppose  the  general  sentiments  of  a  country,  is  drawing  up  hill  by 
ciioice,  and  gives  just  cause  for  people  to  call  a  man's  judgment  io 
question,  since  there  is  a  nearer  and  down-hill  beaten  path  at  hand. 
It  is  something  like  going  in  the  Strand,  towards  the  Horse^guard, 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  evening,  when  one  has  the  trouble  of  meeting 
the  current  of  the  city-gentry  going  from  the  Park.  He  that  com« 
plies  not  to  the  practice  of  a  nation,  appears  like  one  in  a  sad* 
coloured  coat  bearing  arms  amongst  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  he  ia 
stared  at ;  and,  if  observed  by  a  superior,  will  be  punished. 

Relating  to  a  man's  compUance^  or  non-compliance,  it  ought  to  bf 
considered,  '  Whether  what  is  required  be  consonant  to  justice  and 
self-preservation,  argued  pro  and  con  in  reference  to  spiritual  and 
temporal  aAin^  the  last  not  contradicting  the  fermcv'a  pasitivv 
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coainitndt.  And  sort  1  am,  or  mutt  tppear  to  be,  to  rational  meft^ 
mach  wiser,  or  more  blockish  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in  m  ge- 
neral council  consenting,  if  I  oppose,  or  refiise  conformity  to  iU 
agreement.  Parallel  examples  ought  to  be  searched  for,  and  the 
method  of  proceedings  that  have  been  commonly  taken  by  others,  ap* 
proved  of  by  future  allowance  to  have  been  just,  and  fitting  to  be  done, 
ought  to  guide,  and  mightily  sway  me  to  concord  to  such  approved 
preccdento ;  for,  if  a  man  disagrees  out  of  a  particular  opinion,  or 
interest,  he,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  calls  the  discretion  of  a  great 
many  in  question,  and  baUles  a  number  with  his  op'miated  reason. 
From  such  proceeding,  one  can  expect  no  benefit  or  reputation. 
No  advantage,  because  none  will  trust  another  (in  any  thing  of 
weight)  that  is  of  a  contrary  persuasion ;  because  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  every  man  is  inclinsble  to  act  what  suiu  best  to 
his  ftmcy,  and  most  conduces  to  bring  to  effect  his  desired  aim :  So* 
instead  of  serving  that  interest  by  which  intrusted,  to  gratify  hia 
jreal  sentiments,  he  will  betray  the  secreU  to  him  committed. 

What  is  in  vogue  carries  a  present  reputation ;  then  being  a  Ja- 
cobite, must  consequently  cause  an  undervaluing,  and  so  signify 
little  pr  nothing. 

Allow  sentiments  offer'd,  right  or  wrong, 

If  judge  and  jury  too  join  with  the  throng ; 

In  contradiction  to  the  present  thought. 

My  sole  opinion  signifieth  nought. 

^is  over-rul'd,  and  I  am  surely  cast,  ^2 

Which  proves  the  fate  of  separists  at  last ; 

For  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  a  stream, 

Resist  a  greater  power,  is  like  my  dream. 

Which  fancies  mighty  riches,  mighty  power. 

But,  poor  and  weak,  I  meet  the  waking  hour;  < 

With  a  probatum  est  some  sadly  tell. 

What  once  they  were,  to  what  they  now  are  fell. 

Confining  an  Insolvent  l}ebtor, 

A  GRAVE  citizen,  an  alderman's  fellow,  by  losses  and  cresses, 
and  Ood  knows  what,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  his 
house,  and  moving  himself  and  effects  into  the  sanctuary  for  Iwnk- 
mptSt  White-friars ;  where  for  a  while  he  confined  himself  to  his 
chamber,  and,  when  he  went  out,  the  company  seasoned  to  the 
place,  who  were  no  proud  men,  but  would  quickly  be  acquainted 
without  ceremony,  made  him  ashamed,  and  blush  like  a  young 
ainner,  the  curtains  undrawn.  With  care  he  soon  cast  up  his  books, 
and,  subtracting  his  debtors  from  his  creditors,  he  found  agreater 
balance  due,  than  he  was  able  to  pay ;  but,  willing  (as  it  is  natural 
for  all  creatures)  to  be  at  liberty,  he  summoned  his  creditors,  and 
offered  them  ten  shillings  for  every  pound,  reserving  for  himeelf 
but  a  small  pittance  to  subsist  on,  or  lay  a  new  foundation  for  Irssh 
credit.     But  some  (Jews  in  practice)  refused  a  compliance  to  any 
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AmXtment,  and  resolved  to  make  dice  of  hiB  bonea.  Their  cruelty 
grieved  and  afflicted  him  so  much,  that  his  sorrow  and  concern 
was  apparent  in  his  face,  and»  being  asked  the  reason,  he  told, 
'That  his  creditors  non-compliance  was  the  cause  of  it:'  Upon 
which,  a  doctor  in  the  civil  laws^  of  the  place,  took  him  to  task ; 
told  him  his  security  there;  brought  examples  and precedentSi  how 
Tom  such  an  one  and  Sir  John  such  an  one  had  used  their  creditors^ 
«nd  brought  tbem  to  compliance:  Unmerciful  rogues  1  Whal^ 
Yefuse  to  take  ten  shillings  in  the  pound?  If  I  might  advise  you^ 
they  should  not  have  above  half  a  crown,  I  intend  to  give  mine  but 
eighteen  pence ;  sure  you  are  not  such  a  fool  to  part  with  all,  and 
sufier  yourself  and  family  to  want.  Such  company,  such  exam* 
pies,  such  documents  have  washed  away  the  honest  first  intents  of 
many  a  man,  but,  it  could  not  float  his ;  for  he  still  desicpned,  to  his 
power,  to  satisfy  every  body ;  but  unwilling  to  be  caged  in  a  closer 
prison,  he  there  lived,  and,  spending  upon  the  main  stock  constantly, 
it  wasted  so  fast,  that,  at  his  next  proposal  to  his  creditors,  he  could 
oflfer  but  five  sbUlings;  which  was  also  rejected :  And  some  time  after, 
not  being  watchful  of  bis  ways,  the  catchpoles  seized  him,  at  the  suit 
of  an  old  protesting  friend  of  his,  a  neighbour,  for  whom  he  would 
have  sent,  hoping  mercy  from  their  former  intimate  acquaintance ; 
but,  the  officers  telling  him  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  since  that 
warrant,  which  they  named  to  him,  was  but  one  amongst  twentv 
they  had  against  him ;  so,  after  squeezing  him  out  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  dinner,  ale,  and  brandy,  they  lodged  him  in  the  Compter ; 
where  his  fellow-prisoners  flocked  about  him,  some  pulling  thia 
way,  some  that,  like  watermen  at  turn  of  ebb  at  Billingsgate,  all 
calling  for  garnish  ;  which  clamorous  demand  never  ceased^  till  he 
had  paid  it.  The  want  of  liberty  made  him  value  it  more  than 
ever,  and,  desiring  next  to  life  his  liberty,  he,  with  prayers,  in- 
treated  his  creditors  to  accept  of  all  that  he  had ;  but  they  refused 
it,  and  would  not  believe  that  he  gave  a  true  or  just  account, 
though  he  ofiered  to  make  oath  of  it.  So,  by  Iving  there,  the  poor 
man,  for  necessaries,  consunaed  what  merciuil  men  would  have 
been  contented  with ;  when  the  Parliament,  out  of  consideration  of 
the  misery,  that  many  (not  able  to  pay  their  debts)  in  prison  en« 
dured,  ordered  a  discharge  upon  such  and  such  conditions,  under 
the  which  he  was  comprehended,  and  consequently  discharged 
without  paying  one  farthing ;  whereas,  if  the  creditors  had  formerly 
coropliea^  they  might  have  had  half  their  debts,  and  the  man  his  li« 
berty ;  so  their  confining  him  proved  their  detriment.  And  the 
like  happens  to  others,  when  the  insolvent  die  in  custody;  for, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  the  king  must  lose  his  right. 

Observation. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  insolvent  debtors,  and  such  ha» 

f  roved  the  return  to  many  uncharitable  and  cruel  creditors ;  and, 
believe,  all  merciful  men  will  think  the  last  deserved  it.    £x|ia«feVF 
tion  to  recover  debts  by  confining  an  insolvent  man,  whereby  he  is 
.  debarred  of  opportunity  to  acquire  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts,  is 
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an  Egyptitii  prdpostl,  to  make  brick  without  straw ;  quod  utrm 
pane  fum  ut  e$8t» 

It  is  a  very  good  law  in  the  seiniiory  of  Biscay, '  lliat  no  native 
Biscayner  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  above  forty-e^;bt  hours ;  but 
the  creditor,  in  that  time,  shall  hare  judgment  against  whatsoever 
efiects  shall  be  found  to  be  his,  or  what  afterwards  he,  either  by 
labour,  art,  or  otherwise,  shall  acquire,  yet,  upon  giving  security  not 
to  depart  the  seigniory,  he  shall  be  dischai^ged  out  of  custody,  to  get 
his  livelihood. 

I  have  heard,  that,  in  H<^and,  no  creditor  shall  keep  in  prison  an 
insolvent  debtor,  unless  he  will  maintain  him  there,  with  subsistence 
to  preserve  his  life ;  but  here  in  England,  in  this  point,  we  out-do 
the  Dutch  in  cruelty,  confining  people  to  starve,  contrary  to  hu- 
manity, mercy,  or  policy.  One  may  as  reasonably  expect  his  dog 
sheuld  catch  an  hare,  when  chained  to  a  post,  as  that  a  poor  debtor 
ahould,  in  a  gaol,  get  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts. 

Ask  but  the  cruel  man,  what  he  would  have 
From  his  poor  debtor,  to  his  will  a  slave 
Confin'd  in  prison  ?  presently  he'll  say. 
My  money ;  yet  acts  quite  contrary  way 
To  gain  his  end ;  for,  how  can  one  expect, 
Where  no  cause  moves,  there  should  be  an  efiect  \ 
What  silly  farmer  will  confine  his  cow 
From  needful  herbage,  for  no  harder  low 
For  food?  or,  in  reason  can  he  believe. 
By  such  confinment,  he  shall  milk  receive  ? 
As  silly  is  the  hope,  when  you  confine 
A  man  insolvent,  for  to  raise  the  coin. 

Promise  of  Secrecy  in  a  Conspiracy* 

THOUGH  I  could  produce  variety  of  instances,  out  of  ancient 
history,  suitable  to  this  subject,  yet  I  have  chose  one,  which  has 
come  to  the  knowledge,  and  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  almost 
every  Englishman,  to  shew  the  little  trust  and  confidence,  that  is 
lo  be  given  to  the  solemn  promises  of  secrecy  in  a  conspiracy,  or 
wicked  design. 

In  the  year  1699,  several  angry  discontented  men  clubbed  to  the 
hatching  a  plot  or  conspiracy  for  subverting  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  and,  for  the  more  certainty  of  effecting  it,  designed,  con- 
trary to  honour,  and  common  humanity,  to  lake  off  the  present 
head,  that  the  limbs  might  be  in  confusion,  wanting  an  immediate 
director  for  their  motion ;  so  in  the  hurly-burly  to  have  proclaimed 
one,  who  unhappily  has  too  much  proclaimed  himself. 

There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  their  design  at  large,  or  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made,  every  man  knowing  the  drifl  of  their  con* 
'  spiracy,  and  the  conspirators ;  so  I  will  only  take  notice,  that,  after 
their  plot  was  laid,  the  assassinators  agpreea  on,  and  secrecy  sworn 
io,  at  the  Sun-tavern,  and  other  places^  some  of  them  (false,  first  to 
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their  country,  then  to  their  adherents)  discovered  the  eonspirecy. 
I  wish  it  were  done  out  of  a  repentant  principle,  and  believing  a 
))romifle  to  do  evil  ought  not  to  be  kept;  but  their  covetous  solli* 
citing  for  rewards  induces  me  to  believe,  that  the  principle  of  seif- 
interet»t  was  the  chief  motive  of  their  discovery  ;  but,  let  it  proceed 
from  what  cause  soever,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  obligations,  under 
which  they  were  engaged,  were  not  of  force  to  keep  the  secret  un« 
discovered.  The  like  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Venice,  at 
Rome,  at  Genoa,  and  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  on  the  earth,  tho' 
the  greatest  cautions  and  securities  that  self-preservation,  or  aspiring 
ambition  could  invent,  to  tie  up  the  conieMiing  tongue,  have  been 
made  use  of.  He  that  witi  be  a  villain,  in  attempting  a  great  evil,  is 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  for  it  is  probable  he  would  be  so  in  a  lesser,  es* 
pecially  if  he  expects  to  reap  advantage  by  it. 

Observation, 

Seldom  any  resolution  is  so  fixed,  but  that  apparent  benefit,  ai 
•elf. preservation,  or  riches,  will  alter  it,  especially  when  the  resolve 
is  evil ;  for  no  man,  though  never  so  much  prompted  by  ambition, 
avarice,  lust,  or  revenge,  but  has  a  monitor  within,  which  dictatea 
to  him,  that  his  resolve  and  attempt  is  evil  in  itself;  and,  from  what 
one's  reason  infoniis  to  be  bad,  a  man  is  easily  drawn  from  ef- 
fecting. So  we  find  many  men  w  ho  dare  undauntedly  look  death  in 
the  face,  in  a  ju*«t  cause,  will  recant  and  appear  cowards,  when  ill 
is  to  be  attempted ;  from  whence  has  proceeded  many  discoveries 
of  plots  and  couitpiracies,  to  the  secrecy  of  which,  men  have 
obliged  themselves  by  ail  the  ties  that  are  counted  sacred  and 
binding.  Such  are  to  be  counted  repentants,  because  they  discover 
the  design  out  of  an  odium  to  the  evil.  But  some,  without  consi- 
dering good  or  evil,  in  relation  to  futurity,  discover  the  secret  con- 
spiracies \^ith  them  intrusted,  not  for  conscience,  hut  tpr  lucre  sake; 
others,  when  their  first  heat  is  over,  grow  pusillanimous,  and  con- 
fess to  save  their  lives;  sometimes  infinite  wisdom  confounds  their 
counsels  and  devices,  leads  them  into  errors  and  mistakes,  and,  by 
ways  unimaginable,  brings  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darknen* 

Whilst  a  protecting  Providence  does  sway. 
Whilst  men  inspired  dictates  do  obey. 
Whilst  life  has  value,  and  reward  has  love. 
Protested  secrecy  in  ill  does  prove 
Of  small  validity  ;  the  first  wifl  act 
What's  consonant  to  justice  of  a  fact : 
The  second  by  impulsive  power  command. 
What  wo'n't  man  do  to  keep  his  wasting  sand  ? 
And  bountiful  reward  makes  men  betray 
Their  dearest  kin,  and  friendship  wipes  away. 
Subject  to  power,  and  tempted  by  a  bait. 
Too  pleasing  to  deny,  of  little  weight 
Proves  promised  privacy ;  then  why  should  I 
Meddle  in  plot?,  in  hopes  of  secrecy  f 

H  Q  4 
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The  Progress  of  an  Enquirer  after  Places* 

THOUGH  disappointments  are,  in  some  degree  or  otber^  most 
commonly  the  companions  that  attend  and  thwart  the  h<^ie8  and 
expectations  of  zW  mankind ;  yet  have  I  not  obsenred  more  disap- 
pointments generally  to  accompany  any  attempt,  than  I  have  the 
endeavours,  and  designs,  to  get  into  reputable  places  and  employ- 
ments, as  by  the  sequel  will  appear. 

An  English  gentleman,  who,  by  hospitality  amongst  his  country 
-neighbours,  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate ;  having  verr 
little,  besides  the  mansion-seat  of  his  family  left,  seeing  himself 
alighted  by  those  very  men  who  had  largely  tasted  of  his  bounty,  se- 
riously began  to  consider,  how  he  should  still  support  himself  in  some 
credible  reputation ;  and,  after  he  had  run  over  several  designing 
thoughts,  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  he  at  last  fixed  upon  the  com- 
mon hopes  of  getting  a  place,  or  employ,  at  London.    To  effect 
which,  he  presently  sold  the  remaining  part  of  his  estate ;  and  to 
London  he  came,  to  put  in'  practice  the  scheme  he  had  drawn,  for 
raising  once  again  his  fortune.     His  first  application,  was,  to  lie 
sure,  to  one  of  the  worthy  burgesses  that  served  for  a  neightMurtng 
corporation,  who,  by  the  cliarms  of  bribery,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
strong  drink,'  had  carried  the  election  nemine  contradicente ;  him  he 
acquainted  with  his  design,  and  desired  his  kind  assistanee,  who  pre- 
sently promised  fair  for  country  sake  tho'  be  was  an  Irishman.  Upon 
his  promise,  every  morning  be  danced  attendance,  at  the  levee  of  my 
dear  joy;  and,  when  he  walked,  he  kept  cringing  on  his  larboard 
quarter,  not  presuming  to  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  one  of  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  nation;  who  had  the  same  business  during  the, 
whole  sessions  of  parliament,  that  he  had  during  the  term-time, 
•two  motions  a  day,  to  Westminister  and  back  again ;  but  finding 
his  waiting,  and  the  other's  promises,  would  signify  the  same  thing, 
and  the  senator  being  sone  to  Tunbridge,  where  the  proverb  was 
on  his  side,  he  bethought  himself  what  farther  methods  were  to  be 
taken  ;  and  luckily  finding,  on  a  coffee-house  table,  a  paper  inti- 
tuled, '  A  collection  for  improvement  of  husbandry  and  trade,  by 
John  Houghton,  F.  R.  S.'  wherein  he  found,  that  he  knew  of  several 
that  wanted  men  so  or  so  qualified  or  recommended,  and  several 
.  that  were  so  and  so  qualified  and  recommended, '  that  wanted  the 
employments  which  others   wanted  to  have  officiated.    At  first 
view,,  he  thought  this  paper  as  a  pillar  of  light  to  guide  bim  in  the 
dark :     But,  upon  examining  the  inquiries  after  places  and  em- 
ploys, and  those  that  wanted  agents,  found  they  answered  one 
another's  occasions,  and  that  there  was  not  one  agent  inquired 
after,  but  there  was  the  same  place  sought  for ;  so  he  despaired 
of  success  from  that,  seeing  every  one's  occasion  might  be  sup- 
plied. 

Though  his  deep,  or  rather  slumbers,  was  unquiet  and  short,  oc- 
casioned by  the  concern  that  bagged  his  thoughts  about  his  future 
earthly  weU  Jbeing,  yet  his  lying  awake  was  more  tormenting  to  him, 
as  much  as  impending  want  had  then  a  more  lively  impression. 
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than  hit  dfowty  fancy  coald  represent.    So,  trying  at  it  were  to 
avoid  hioMelf,  he  arose.  Blighting  beauish  formaliky,  soon  dressed 
himself,  and  went  to  Man  s  coffee-house ;  where,  though  it  was 
early  in  the  morning,  he  found  talkative  Will,  a  tall  elderly  man, 
with  his  own  hair,  diverting  the  company,  sometimes  in  £nglish, 
sometimes  in  French ;  in  both  languages  he  told  stories  as  impro- 
bable to  be  true  as  all  D.  O/s  narrative.     He  tods  upon  him  the 
statesman,  and  told  the  company  he  knew  of  funds  that  would  bave 
raised  money  enough  to  defray  the  chjirge.  of  the  war,  without  being 
any  pressure  to  the  subject :     He  blamed  all  that  he  was  pleased  to 
think  mismanagement  in  the  concerns  of  the  nation ;  and  then 
gravely  told  them,  how  all  might  be  prevented,  which  every  blockhead 
can  do,  after  the  act  is  past ;  and,  for  the  future,  how  he  would 
have  things  managed;  but  mercy  upon  us,  if  affairs  were  to  be  or- 
dered by  his  mansgery  (looking  upon  his  conduct)  it  may  reason- 
ably be  believed,  they  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  direct^. 
After  he  had  railed  at  several  particular  persons,  whose  names  he 
did  not  tell  (but  described  them  plainer  than  I  do  him)  he  grumbled 
at  the  bonnty  bestowed  upon  favourites.  But  I  suppose  his  cousin 
Harry's  humour  then  possessed  him,  who  always  rails  when  he  is 
poor  ;  but  whilst  a  bounty  is  in  his  pocket  (which  never  wears  it 
out)  he  is  as  much  for .  praisng,  as  when  penniless  in  raiUng  and 
reflecting.    If  variety  be  pleasing,  sure  Mr.  William's  discourse  was 
diverting;  for  be  run  over  stories  (as  much  as  the  lime  would  allow) 
of  men  and  women,  of  all  qualities,  all  sorts  of  countries,  govern- 
ments, languages,  horses,  dogs,  cocks,  wine,  snuff,  &c.  as  positively 
as  if  he  had  been  an  eye  or  ear-witness,  had  travelled  them  all  over, 
been  a  privy  counsellor  in  every  one  of  them ;  a  professor  of  lan- 
guages, owned,  or  laid  wagers,  drank,  tasted,  or  snuffed  of  every 
sort :     But  at  last  took  opportunity  (tho'  no  occasion  o£fered)  to  tell 
how  nigh  he  was  related  to,  and  how  he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  a  Dutch  English  nobleman ;  which  at  last  startled  my  inquirer 
from  the  confusion  the  medley  of  his  discourse  had  put  him  in'tb^ 
and  brought  into  his  thought,  that  this  gentleman's  interest  might 
do  him  a  kindness.  '•  • 

His  approaching  necessity  having  made  him  confident  beyond 
his  natural  temper,  he  presently  enquired  the  gentleman's  name ' 
and  lodging,  and  that  day  waited  upon  him,  and,  in  short,  desired 
his  favour  towards  helping  him  to  an  employ  fit  for  a  gentleman; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  be  grateful.  Mr.  William,  who 
never  wants  complimental  civility,  told  him,  that  he  would  assist 
him  in  what  lay  in  his  power,  and  mentioned  to  him  several  places 
that  he  might  endeavour  to  get ;  but,  knowing  none  then  vacant, 
he  desired  he  would  meet  him  on  the  morrow,  when  he  would  bring 
a  man  (meaning  his  cousin  Harry)  whom  the  cobweb  laws  cannot 
confine  (though  in  close  confinement)  who  knew  of  forty  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Tms  next  day,  according  to  appointment,  they  all  met; 
and  Harry  cajoled  my  enquirer,  and  fitted  his  humour  to  a  t — ^; 
indeed,  he  must  be  of  a  very  stingy  temper  whom  he  cannot  please. 
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for  he  is  really  a  very  sensible  gentleman.     My  enquiifer's  desires 
were  made  known  to  him  ;  and  Harry,  who  never  parts  with  a  man 
but  he  kaves  him  a  plausible  prospect  of  efiecting  his  designs,  kid 
down  »uch  aMurances  upon  promises  made  in  his  favour,  that  my 
gentleman  began  to  believe  at  such  a  day  he  might  enter  iuto  pay 
or  salary;    but,  before  he  parted,  Harry  had   nicely  examined, 
though  at  a  distance,  how  his  stock  was,  either  to  bribe  or  purchase, 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  was  to  give  my  enquirer  a  positive  answer. 
But  I  had  almost  torgot  to  tell  you,  that,  just  at  parting,  Harry 
bore  up  to  him,  and  told  him,  that,  though  he  would  serve  a  gentle- 
man  gratis  with  his  labour,  yet  there  would  be  expences;  io  defray 
which,  he  expected  he  should  bring  him  ten  guineas  the  next 
morning.    My  enquirer,  buoyed  up  with  hopes,  came  the  next 
morning  with  ready  rhino  in  his  pocket,  had  immediately  admit- 
tance into  a  room  spread  with  old  carpets,  that  the  man  at  the 
Three  Roses  had  refused  to  stitch  cards  on.  Presently  honest  Harry, 
who,  like  the  hungry  Jew,  watched  the  falling  nmnoa,  came  in,  and 
accosted  him  with, '  Sir,  I  have  done  your  business,  for  I  was  with 
my  lord  last  night,  and,  to  serve  you,  spent  my  own  interest,  so 
effectually,  that  I  bad  his  promise  on  jfour  behalf:'    Upon  these 
words  the  manna  dropped  into  his  hand,  which  Harry  never  kept 
till  the  following  day,  for  fear  it  should  tarn  sowre.     My  enqui- 
rer's moving  hand  having  reached  ten,  at  which  number  Harir's 
alarm  stood,  it  immediately  rung  a  peal  in  division  about  places,  tor 
half  an  hour  together,  '  That  he  that  wrote  the  present  state  of 
England,  in  the  year  1694,  was  a  blockhead,  compared  to  him ; 
for  he  has  not  mentioned  a  quarter  of  the  places  and  employs  that 
Harry  named  (o  my  enquirer,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  any  of 
them.      He,  that  put  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  horses,  can- 
not in  a  month's  time  name  so  many  horses  to  be  sold,  as  be  pre- 
tended to  know  employs.      My  enquirer,  amongst  the  many  texts 
this  parson  quoted,  pitched  upon  two  or  three  which  served  to  his 
liking;  and,  when  Mr.  Harry  had  done  talking,  he  told  him, such  or 
such  would  suit  his  education,  and  agreed  with  his  humour.     *  Oh, 
says  Harry,  those  are  not  as  yet  vacant,  but  they  will  be,  perhaps, 
before  the  parliament  rises ;  for  they  are  resolved  to  suffer  very  few 
*  members  of  the  house  to  be  in  employs,  wherein  any  branch  of  the 
revenue  is  to  be  managed ;  and,  since  it  is  certain  some  will  part 
with  their  places  rather  than  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  your  study 
must  be  how  to  get  into  one  of  those  they  abdicate ;  to  effect  which, 
you  must  try  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  a  S— —  of  S— ,  with 

three  of  the  L of  theT ,  at  least :     And  the  thoughtful 

gentleman,  who,  by  much  labour  of  his  brain,  hammers  out 
things  in  a  great  perfection,  to  be  known  and  well-recommended 

to  the  P C ;  for  some  employs  must  be  granted  in  C . 

Now,  the  fittest  man  upon  earth,  to  be  your  sollicitor  there,  is  W.  F. 
who,  though  he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  has  a  natural  assurance  to 
tell  a  storv  plausibly  to  any  nobleman,  though  it  is  seldom  minded ; 
he  is  old  dog  with  the  ladies  and  boys^,  and  their  constant  sollicitor: 
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Beftides,  be  may  be,  from  his  own  interest,  Tery  serviceable  to  yon ; 
for  I  know,  the  other  day,  he  helped  a  footman  to  a  place,  and 
took  but  half  a  crown  for  his  labour. 

'  It  will  also  be  requisite  for  you  to  learn  decimals  and  guaging, 

and  make  application  to  the  C •  of  E— - ;  or  to  the  L         of 

the  A :     Or  to  the  C of  the  C .     But  you  must  not 

neglect  making  application  to  several  particular  persons,  who  al* 
ways  seem  in  a  hurry,  as  if  they  had  the  whole  concerns  of  the 
nation  to  manage :  Amongst  which  there  i^  honest  Tony,  who 
seldom  gives  the  C  of  P  ,  and  E  ,  much  trouble 

to  draw  up  a  report ;  '  A.  R.  is  not  duly  elected/  I  must  beg  pardon 
When  I  say,  it  is  hard^  that  so  understanding  a  gentleman,  one 
that  knows  how  to  take  all  advantagies,  should  not  he  in  the  house, 
no  man  being  fitter  to  caution  against  deceits  than  the— —He 
has  been  serviceable  to  the  nation  by  the  project  of  packing  of 
hay ;  by  the  manage  of  which,  horses  eat  less  than  usual,  and 
their  bellies  were  taken  up,  without  belly-cloaths,  the  smell  did 
their  business ;   yet  Tony  bad  but  3/.  a  load  for  what  cost  him 

His  principles  may  be  guessed  by  his  practice,  and  he  has  de- 
clared his  sentiments,  how  people,  that  would  thrive,  should  ma* 
nage  themselves;  and  designs,  if  he  may  be  believed,  to  instil  the 
same  principles  into  his  children ;  for  he  told  an  honest  gentleman, 
that,  if  he  had  a  son,  he  would  advise  him  to  flatter  and  dissemble 
with  all  mankind,  never  to  speak  truth  but  when  it  was  for  his  ad- 
vantage. With  this  worthy  gentleman  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
acquainted,  if  you  have  money  to  purchase  an  employ  under  the 
M-  of  the  n  ;  for  every  one  of  them,  that  were  in  bis 
reach,  he  has  either  sold,  or  been  a  broker  in  the  matter.  You 
need  make  no  interest  to  him  by  intercession  of  friends ;  for  he 
has  no  respect  to  persons,  principles,  or  qualities ;  but,  like  a 
late  deceased  knight,  whose  wit  (by  mistake  so  calleH)  lay  in  bold 
examinations  of  scripture  passages,  buffoonly  ridiculing  what  was 
beyond  his  shallow  capacity  to  understand,  has  regard  only  to  the 
money,  let  it  come  from  Williamite,  Jacobite^  or  devil.  Besides 
him,  there  is  another  you  should  be  acquainted  with,  that  is,  a 
blinking  fellow,  a  mere  pretender  to  the  law,  who  could  scarce 
read  (allowing  breviations)  at  the  Exchequer  bar:  He,  by  his 
pretensions,  one  would  think  had  the  disposal  of  forty  considerable 
places;  indeed,  he  has  most  of  the  gentry  at  his  beck,  though  it 
is  a  shame  to  see  how  poor-spirited  some  of  them  are,  to  cringe 
and  creep  to  him,  whom  most  men  avcnd  ;  though  there  is  a  broad 
mixture  in  this  man  of  knave  and  fool,  yet  he  so  manages,  by 
tricks  and  lyes,  a  certain  person,  in  whoi^e  power  it  is  to  make 
you  one  extraordinary,  that  a  trial  ought  to  be  made  of  his  in« 
terest :  And  sure,  by  some  of  these,  with  my  assistance  (which 
you  shall  never  want)  a  man  of  your  biith,  education,  and  inge* 
nuity,  cannot  miss  of  some  employ  or  other.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
told  you  what  is  to  be  done,  use  your  endeavour ;  and,  when  yon 
have  fixed  upon  your  particular,  come  again  to  me,  and  I  (as  Mr. 
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Houghton  Mys)  can  help.    My  enquirer,  with  his  bead  full  of  tfair 
counsel,   takes  leare,  resolving  to  meditate  on  it,  and  put  it  in 
practice;  but,  going  down  stairs,  be  saw  a  written  paper  which 
Harry's  servant  had  dropped ;  and,  being  curious,  took  it  up,  and 

£ut  it  in  his  pocket  to  read  at  leisure.  Tbe  first  opportunity  he  had» 
e  opened  the  paper,  and  found  as  follows:  'Answers,  excuses^ 
and  observations,  to  be  got  by  heart,  and  used,  as  occasion  oSen, 
by  my  servant  Robin/ 

*  If  a  man  knocks  hard  early  in  a  morning,  with  a  cane  in  hia 
band,  bdieve  bim  to  be  a  creditor,  and  the  first  time  answ» 
him,  that  I  am  not  well,  and  you  dare  not  disturb  roe;  to  counte- 
nance which,  be  sure,  two  or  three  days  in  a  month,  tie  a  rag 
upon  the  knocker  of  the  door.  The  second  time,  I  was  sent  for 
aoout  earnest  business,  to  any  busy  nobleman  you  first  think  of* 
Afterwards  say  for  me  aa  you  would  have  others  say  for  you  to 
whom  you  owe  money;  but  be  sure  you  be  not  catched  in  a  lye, 
ibr  people  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  courtiers  servants  lye,  though, 
they  speak  truth,  if  their  desires  be  not  complied  with.  If  it 
be  one  that  wears  a  sword,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  either  some 
body  I  am  in  combination  withal  to  cheat  another,  or  that  he 
himself  is  to  be  cheated;  him  presently  admit,  for  from  such^ 
com  comes  to  the  mill.  If  it  be  one  whose  company  I  have 
shunned,  send  him  to  some  tavern  or  coflfee-house  out  of  the 
verge  of  the  court^  where,  to  be  sure,  I  never  go  but  on  a 
Sunday/ 

Some  part  of  the  paper  had  been  torn  ofi^  but  one  may  be  cer* 
tain,  he  had  learned  the  whole  lesson  by  the  variety  of  shams  and 
excuses  he  had  constantly  ready.  Bless  me!  how  was  my  en«> 
qui rer  surprised  at  the  reading  it?  And  began  to  conceive  that 
be  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tongue-padding  cheating  courtier ; 
but,  finding  his  counsel,  in  some  measure,  ought  to  be  followed, 
he  was  resolved  to  make  applications  as  he  was  directed.  In  a 
short  time,  by  friends  or  money,  he  was  little  or  much  recom- 
mended to  ahnost  all  fortune's  darlings,  that  had  the  disposal  of 
any  employs ;  one  or  other  of  them  he  was  almost  continually 
waiting  on  with  the  recommendation  of  my  Lord  such  an  one, 
Sir  such  an  one,  or  honest  Mr.  such  an  one ;  and  every  one  to 
whom  he  was  recommended,  like  true  courtiers,  spoke  him  fair. 
One  promised  tbe  next  thing  that  fell;  anodier  promised  to  take 
care  of  him;  a  third,  out  of  kindness,  would  have  h  m  qualifv 
himself,  that,  upon  any  opportunity,  he  might  jump  in  ja  lourlh 
took  money  in  part;  and,  a  fifth  invited  him  to  dinner,  which 
gentleman,  it  must  be  said  of  him,  did  him  more  kindness  than 
all  the  rest ;  for,  after  he  had  waited  half  a  year,  he  found  their 
promises  to  be  only  air;  for,  when  the  first  had  power  by  a  va- 
cancy, to  be  sure  he  said,  he  was  pre-engaged.  The  second's 
care  was  to  avoid  him*  The  third  gentleman  would  not  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  jump,  continually  selling  reversions.  The  fourth 
did  his  business  but  in  Pturt,  for  he  could  never  get  all  his  money 
again*    Thus  shuffled  off  firom  one  to  another,  by  fair  words  and 
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promisesy  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  all  hit  money,  to 
no  purpose.  Meeting  with  so  many  disappointments,  and  realW 
wanting  necessaries,  and  reflecting  on  the  usage  he  had  met  withal, 
and  dreading  the  poverty  he  saw  approaching,  he  had  fallen  into 
despair,'  but  that  he  had  still  the  happiness  to  carry  in  his  mind 
the  thoughts  of  futurity,  from  which  be  resolved  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  content ;  and,  to  strengthen  him  in  his  acquaint- 
ance and  resignation  to  a  Supreme  Will,  he  often  went  to  church  ; 
but,  one  day  going  into  St.  Martin's,  though  early,  the  surly 
dark  refused  him  admittance  into  a  pew,  which  so  mightily  con* 
cemed  him,  that  he  went  to  his  lodging,  and,  whilst  the  thought 
continued,  he  wrote  the  following  verses. 

To  what  extremities  am  I  driven, 
When  parish-darks  bar  my  converse  with  heav'n. 
As  much  as  in  the  surly  rascals  lie?  1 

Who,  by  the  face,  the  pocket  do  descry,  V 

And,  me  pence,  admittance  they  deny !  J 

These  under-graduate  Peters  of  the  cnurch  1 

Would  sell  to  Simon  the  heavenly  gift,  > 

If  to  their  avarice  and  humour  left ;  J 

Perhaps,  the  men  did  my  misfortunes  know. 
Afraid  to  trust  me,  who  so  much  did  owe ; 
Beny'd  admittance,  lest  that  I  should  pray 
Blessings,  for  which  they  thought  I'd  never  pay. 

Having  long  racked  his  brains,  and  spent  his  money  and 
lime  in  vain,  his  peery  landlord,  by  a  writ,  secured  him  a  safe 
place  in  the  Marshalsea,  durante  vitaj  unless  a  compassionate 
parliament  rdease  him  by  an  act  of  grace. 

Fed  up  with  hope  by  such,  his  money's  spent. 
But  has  no  greater  prospect,  than  if  lent 
To  needy  noblemen,  of  its  return. 
Who  seldom  pay  a  debt,  but  to  the  urn. 
Place-brokers  to  enquirers  still  speak  fair. 
Blow  up  a  bubble  globe,  which  turns  to  air;  .^^;, 

Like  lottery-projectors,  draw  a  scheme, 

How  thousands  may  be  got. 

If,  if  they  draw  the  lot ; 
Sut^hit,  or  miss,  there's  profit  still  to  t^em«  ^i 
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BRIEPLT   REPRSSBNTSD   IN  A   LETTER  TO   A  MIKI8TER   OF  STATE. 
BY  A  KENTISH  GENTLEMAN.    MDCCL 


SIR, 

THE  present  posture  of  publick  afBiirs  abroad  has  such  a  terrible 
aspect  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  general,  that  France 
will  have  no  reasou  to  wonder,  if  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe,  which  are  its  neighbours,  should  take  the  alarum  at  her 
late  conduct  since  the  treaty  of  Reswick*.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
A  very  great  wonder  with  me,  and  posterity  too,  if,  afler  so  late 
ind  notorious  a  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  we  should  take  her 
word  again,  and  trust  to  her  engagemenu,  unless  we  can  oblige 
her  to  perform  them  f. 

She  has,  undoubtedly,  her  enroys  and  her  instruments  io  all 
countries):*  especially  here,  who,  with  great  artifice  and  subtle 
insinuations,  will  tempt  the  easy  and  the  ignorant  by  colours  and 
pretences  of  her  good  meaning,  that  she  has  no  farther  design 
than  maintaining  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  succession  §,  and  all  her 
neighbours,  that  will  own  him,  shall  be,  if  they  please,  her  dear 
friends  and  confederates. 

But  what  wise  man  can  be  found  ?  Nay,  one  may  venture  to  say, 
where  can  you  shew  me  that  blockhead  that  has  brains  little  enou^ 
to  believe  her  ?  And  yet  a  Frenchman  has  so  much  confidence  in 
the  folly  of  all  other  nations,  and  in  his  own  dexterity  to  play  the 
knave,  that  with  very  great  assurance  he  obtrudes  his  flattery,  and 
expresses  his  friendship  and  esteem  for  you,  when  his  own  con- 
science gives  him  the  lye,  and  he  is  carrying  on  a  design  at  the 
same  time  to  cut  your  throat. 

Every  body  knows  it  was  but  in  October  last,  that  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  were,  in  show  at  least,  earnestly  sollicited  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  of  partition ;  and  all  the  huffing  and  sneaking  aigu- 
ments  were  used  by  your  Guis — ds  and  your  Amel — ts,  for  two  or 
three  months  together,  to  prevail  upon  the  Italians  and  Germans  ||, 
great  and  little ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  banter  and  grimace, 
arrives  an  express  with  the  king  of  Spain's  death  and  Anjou's 

•  The  same  may  jasUy  be  remarked  of  the  French  behavioar  smce  Uie  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

t  By  first  reducing  her  to  so  low  a  condition,  at  to  obUge  her  to  an  hoooniable 
peace,  and  so  to  watch  her  intrignes,  and  check  her  iUegal  aspirings  in  time  of  peace^ 
as  to  preTeat  her  capacity  ever  to  become  troublesome  to  the  liberties  of  her  neigh* 
boars  any  more. 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  S3,  94. 

i  To  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  which  union  France  promised  herself  to  gain  a  power 
to  give  laws  to  ail  Europe,  as  ner  attempts  from  that  time  will  prove. 

r  Was  not  this  the  very  method  taken  by  France,  to  deprive  the  empire  of  its  libei^ 
ties,  and  to  rain  the  house  of  Aastzia,  before  this  ww  broke  ontt 
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tucceMMHi,  and  what  part  do^s  my  little  Franculus  efturiens  *  act 
upon  80  sudden  a  change  ? 

Why,  out  be  sets  as  briskly  as  can  be  with  a  new  memorial, 
fawns  and  hectors^  eu  bon  Frmcoise,  desires  your  patience  a  little* 
wbile  bis  master,  like  a  true  son  of  old  Eunius,  steals  away  half  a 
dozen  kingdoms  and  dukedoms;  and  then  promises  (believe  him  if 
you  dare)  to  he  a  very  good  Musselman,       ■  -till  tbe  next  oppor^ 

tunity  f. 

There  is  a  certain  very  worthy  gentleman  {,  and  true  English- 
roan  too,  who  was  aware  of  this,  and  gave  us  his  advice,  in  very 
honest  terms,  in  the  year  989  but  Thrift  and  Distrust,  two  wary 
Devils,  opposed  his  design ;  and  what  the  force  of  foreigners,  in 
ten  years  war,  could  never  do,  the  folly  of  a  few  true-born  English- 
men effected  in  a  trice;  viz.  subdued  the  hero,  and  ridiculed  the 
pditician. 

We  chose,  at  that  time,  rather  to  trust  our  good  neighbour  with 
a  standing  force  of  150,000  foreigners,  than,  pt  the  end  of  the  war, 
suffer  10  or  20,000  swords  and  musquets  to  continue  in  the  hands 
of  our  own  countrymen,  for  fear,  I  suppose 

That  Englishmen  should  Englishmen  subdue. 

I  confess  they  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  betraying  their  country, 
but,  for  my  pari,  I  was  tor  trusting  them  at  that  time,  and  ever 
shall,  before  any  foreigners. 

§.  But  our  fleet  was  disarmed,  and  our  land  forces  reduced,  from 
84  to  7000  men,  that  is  full  ^.  And  when  we  had  stripped  our- 
selves thus  naked,  and  invited  the  Assyrians  into  our  land,  you  will 
ask  me,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  we  have  not  had  a  second  in- 
vasion from  Normandy  or  Picardy,  and  that  the  French  have  not, 
before  this,  taken  up  their  quarters  within  the  weekly  bills,  and 
with  our  friends  at  Rochester  and  Sittingboni.  Why  truly,  I  must 
tell  you,  not  for  want  of  good  will,  and  good  opportunity  too  (we 
thank  our  masters)  but  they  had  other  game  in  chace ;  the  linger- 
ing sickness  of  the  late  King  of  Spain  put  Versailles  in  a  constant 
alarum  every  post ;  for  Spain  and  the  Indies,  ever  since  I660,  were 
decreed  for  usurpation  § ;  and  if  your  Montaltoe's  and  Portocar- 
rero's  had  failed  of  their  treason,  the  ratio  ultima  regum  was  at 
hand;  viz.  a  good  train  of  artillery,  and  an  100,000  men.  When 
this  morsel  was  swallowed,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  look  after 
England,  and  the  out  skirts  of  Europe :  who,  in  the  mean  time,  are 
to  be  hushed,  if  possible,  with  specious  proposals  and  golden  moun- 
tains, till  my  little  master  ||  is  well  settled  at  Madrid.  And  then 
her  highness  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  will  put  in  her  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  we  may  defend  the  Protestant  heir  or  poa- 
if  we  can,  when  her  grandfatberf  bas  over-run  Italy  and  the 


*  Hongry  Freaehman.  who  (rasps  at  all  power, 
t  To  take  what  more  he  ean  («t  flpom  yoo. 
"  K — *i^  speech. 

By  Uie  King  of  Fra«ee. 

The  Puke  eC  Aige«.  f  Hie  Viag  ef  |^; 
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Netherlands,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  ports  in  Holland.  He 
bas  alreadj  made  such  quick  approaches  towards  that  unfortunate 
•country,  that  the  people  are  in  the  highest  consternation ;  and,  if 
we  suffer  them  to  be  deyoured,  the  next  step  he  takes  will  be  for 
England. 

And  he  has  so  many  and  so  considerable  reasons  to  invade  us  at 
this  very  juncture,  that  some  mysteries  of  state,  undiscoverable  at 
present,  or  a  mighty  infatuation  alone  can  hinder  him.  The  people 
on'  our  coasts  are  so  sensible  of  their  defenceless  condition,  espe- 
cially since  the  French  troops  entered  so  unexpectedly,  and  all  at 
one  moment,  into  all  the  frontier  towns  in  the  Spanish  Flanders, 
that  they  expect  every  morning  to  hear  they  have  put  garrisons 
into  Dover,  Rye,  and  Shoreham,  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  and  quick 
a  passage  from  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  to  Harwich,  Dunwich,  and 
Yarmouth.  The  passage  between  us  and  them  is  so  short,  that  five 
or  six  hours  is  time  enough  to  execute  such  a  desig^n  in  any  part  of 
Kent. 

Julius  Cssar,  who  had  but  indifferent  pilots,  and  vessels  that 
were  iU  sailors,  came  over  in  a  night :  and  William  the  Conqueror 
crossed  a  wider  part  of  the  Channel,  viz.  from  Bologn  to  Pevensey, 
in  a  few  hours,  and  both  of  them  succeeded  so  well  by  the  folly  and 
divisions  of  our  ancestors,  that  it  is  our  good  luck  if  our  enemies  do 
not  take  the  advantage  of  our  present  circumstances,  to  make  a 
trial  of  our  boasted  English  valour,  and  see,  how  many  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  names,  contained  in  the  Associations 
lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  dare  shew  their  faces  in  the  field 
against  the  Marshal  de  Bouffleurs  at  the  head  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  veterans. 

I  pretend  not  to  the  skill  of  a  marshal,  and  you  do  not  mistake 
me,  I  am  sure,  for  a  conjurer  in  afiairs  of  state ;  and  yet  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  upon  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  a  military 
station,  and  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  the  humour  of  a 
people  under  a  panick  fear,  that,  were  I  of  the  interest  and  reli- 
gion, and  in  pay  of  Monsieur  at  Versailles,  I  should  no  more 
question  the  success  of  invading  England,  at  this  time,  till  about 
a  month  or  six  weeks  hence,  than  I  do  my  meeting  with  you  next 
year  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  season. 

And,  upon  peril  of  my  head,  I  would  undertake,  as  old  as  I 
am,  to  land  with  about  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
dragoons  on  next  Monday  morning  in  any  part  of  Kent,  or  Sussex, 
from  Dover  to  Chichester,  and  with  little  or  no  opposition  continue 
my  march  towards  your  populous  city,  and  quarter  my  troops  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  by  Saturday  next,  so  as  to 
hear  high  mass  on  Sunday  morning,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  dissolve 
your  Parliament  the  Monday  following. 

This  you  may  think  a  little  unlikely,  and  I  wish  it  were  morally 
impossible;  but,  I  think,  I  can  malEe  it  appear  a  very  feasible 
enterprise.  I  wiir  suppose  then  the  Marshal  de  Boufflers  at  Dun- 
kirk, or  Calais,  this  very  Saturday  night,  embarking  his  men,  add 
setting  sail  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  with  a  fiesb  gale  at  east. 
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jrvhat  8ha]l  hinder  him  from  crossing  the  Channel  in  fi?e  or  six 
hours,  but  a  tempest,  or  a  fleet,  in  that  very  place  ?  The  first  we 
cannot  expect^  and  the  latter  we  have  not  ready,  so  that,  land  he 
will  in  spite  of  our  barks  and  our  fishermen  of  Kent.  When  his 
troops  are  debarqued,  we  will  suppose  they  rest  them  one  day, 
and,  by  that  time,  it  may  be>  another  reinforcement  arrives;  what 
now  will  hinder  him  from  bending  his  march  directly  for  London, 
and  coming  thither  in  the  time  before  mentioned,  but  a  sufficient 
body  of  men  to  meet  him  by  the  way?  And  nothing  but  an  equal 
force  will  do,  for  the  battle  of  Cressy  is  long  since  forgotten,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman,  I  will  assure  you,  is  no  such  bugbear 
to  a  Frenchman  at  this  time  of  day. 

But  where  are  the  forces  we  shall  draw  together?  As  for  the 
Dutch,  Hannibal  is  at  their  gates,  and  they  cannot  spare  a  single 
battalion,  and,  if  they  could  twenty.  Monsieur  Boufflers  may  march 
to  York,  before  they  can  all  embark,  for  they  do  not  lie  ready 
quartered  in  their  ports,  as  the  French  do  in  theirs.  And  for  our 
handful  of  7000  standing  forces,  if  you  fill  all  the  northern  and 
western  garrisons  with  our  militia,  it  will  be  a  fortnight,  at  least, 
before  they  can  meet  in  a  body  on  Hounslow  Heath,  which  will  be 
too  late.  And  then  for  our  militia  of  London  and  Westminster, 
which  may  make  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  can 
•oouest  assemble  themselves;  do  you  imagine,  they' will  march 
towards  Bf^ver,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  mob,  venture  to 
give  battle  to  disciplined  troops?  If  they  should  have  so  much 
courage,  and  so  little  discretion,  I  expect  little  more  from  such  an 
attempt,  than  what  was  done  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  clab-men, 
who  rose  in  the  late  civil  war  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  and  were  dispersed  by  half  a  dozen  troops  of  the  Par- 
liament horse.  The  City  militia,  I  believe,  is  our  best ;  but  what 
discipline  can  men  have,  who  appear  in  arms  but  once  a  year, 
marcQ  into  the  Artillery-ground,  and  there  wisely  spend  the  day  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoaking ;  in  storming  half  a  score  sir-Joins 
of  beef  and  venison-pasties;  and,  having  given  their  officers  a 
volley  or  two,  and,  like  so  many  idle  boys  with  snow-balls,  fooled 
away  a  little  gunpowder,  return  home  again  as  ienorant  as  they 
went  out,  and  as  fit  to  fight  the  French  at  Blackheatfa,  as  one  of  our 
little  yatchts  is  to  engage  the  Britannia. 

And,  besides  this,  which  I  have  not  represented  tot  the  worst 
disadvantage,  there  are  other  prodigious  difficulties  that  would 

Serplex  us  upon  such  an  invasion.  We  have  so  many  Cataline's  and 
brtocarrero'a amongst  us,  that  would  not  fail  to  betray  us;  so 
many  rehgious  bigots  that  are  bewitched  with  a  tender  conscience 
for  the  right  of  M  Pharaoh  * ;  so  many  hardy  villains,  and  des- 
perate miscreants,  that  are  for  plunder,  and  a  prevailing  power  f ; 
*  and  so  many  lukewarm  heartless  coxcombs,  that  will  stand  still  to 

*  TIm  HunUy  of  the  Stewarts.  . 

t  It  is  a  general  observation  in  all  rabeUions,  tliat  tbe  OMbile  take  part  wltb  a 
momtrfal  inrndtr,  becanse  tbey  bave  notbing  to  lose,  and  hope  to  better  tbcir  con* 
mtiifm  npon  the  mia  of  tlMsa  tbas  naiBtala  tbeir  raUgloa  andUnr** 

wou  X.  I  i 
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tee  themselves  undone,  or  run  away  by  the  light  of  their  own 
houses ;  and  so  very  few,  whatever  they  pretend,  that  will  stand 
by  the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  fight  for  their  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties ;  in  short,  we  are  so  crumbled  into  fac- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  so  debauched  from  the  old  English  virtue 
and  valour,  and  so  destitute  of  the  true  love  to  our  country  and 
real  principles  of  honour,  so  ripe  for  a  civil  war  at  home,  and  so 
exposed  to  an  invasion  from  abroad ;  that  our  enemies  are  altogether 
infatuated,  if  they  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity,  in  a  week 
or  two ;  and  we  are  all  utterly  undone  if  they  do,  unless  a  miracle 
be  wrought  to  save  us. 

England  is  now  the  only  nation  in  Europe,  that  hath  any  re- 
mains of  substantial  liberties ;  for  arbitrary  power,  like  a  mighty 
deluge,  has  in  a  manner  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  is  ready  to  break  in  upon  ug**^  with  an  irresistible  fury,  unless 
we  make  ready  to  withstand  it.  Holland  stands  now  exposed  to 
military  execution,  and  so  do  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
who  have  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  ready  to  land  upon  them  at  a 
'day  or  two's  warnine  from  Boulogne,  Calais,  Gravelin,  Dunkiik, 
Newport,  and  Ostend  f  ;  there  is  but  a  hair's  breadth  betwixt  us 
and  ruin. 

We  have  been  so  long  fitting  ourselves  by  our  vices  and  our 
treachery  for  conquest  and  slavery,  that  I  fear  you  hare  scarce 
ten  thousand  men  left  in  city  and  country,  that  have  spirit  and 
bravery  enough  to  march  to  our  assistance,  whenever  we  have  oc- 
casion. You  will  be  sure  to  have  as  early  notice,  as  is  possible,  for 
our  f^ars  make  us  as  watchful,  as  we  hope  you  are  inde&tigable  to 
provide  for  our  security. 

We  cannot  forget  how  the  French  troops  treated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Palatinate,  in  1688  |,  when  they  intirely  ruined  a  country 
on  both  sides  the  Rhine,  as  large  as  Kent  and  Sussex ;  burnt  down 
to  the  ground  above  two  hundred  burghs,  and  the  three  famous 
and  populous  cities  of  Worms,  Spires,  and  Heidelburg ;  put  the 
people  to  the  sword  in  divers  towns,  and  spared  not  the  Popish 
temples  and  cathedrals,  and  this  without  provocation  from  the 
people  or  their  prince.  What  sort  of  Ullage  think  you  then  may 
We  expect  at  Dover  and  Winchelsea,  &c.  and  you  too  in  London, 
who  are  Englishmen,  rebels,  and  hereticks,  as. bad  as  we.  Our 
enemies  have  a  particular  eye  upon  your  factious  city,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Bank  and  Lcmbard  Stieet,  which  the  hungry  priesU 
and  soldiers  frequently  talk  of  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk  with  gceat 
indignation,  but  with  some  kind  of  assurance  of  late,  that  Eng- 
land win  shortly  receive  her  old  master  §  and  the  Popish  religion 
again. 

Which  I  heartily  wish  may  be  prevented  by  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  the  King  and  present  Parliament. 
Mo — dit  Febr.  14,  1700.  I  am.  Sir, 

*  If  overeom*  by  the  Flnraeh  invasion. 

t  All  wUeh  ports  were  tiietf  in  the  power  of  the  Firenefa. 

I  See  the  Bsperor's  letter  to  Klnf  Jamct  II.  «t  St.  Oemaifi%  ia  VoL  !•  FeftSS. 

9  A  Popish  pxlnce,  theu£iaiJ«MtU. 
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THE  most  illustrioQs  and  potent  Prince,  Charles  the  Second, 
King  of  Spain,  had  scarce  given  up  his  last  breath,  when  all 
Europe,  which  was  already  very  attentive  on  this  sad  event,  found 
that  Spain,  for  the  future,  was  to  embrace  the  ways  and  customs  of 
France.    And  that,  by  an  uncommon  trick  of  state,  a  forged  will 
was  produced,  which  invited  to  the  succession  of  all  the  kingdoms^ 
duti^ies,  and  principalities  of  Spain,  not  an  indisputable  relation, 
and  withal  the  eldest  of  the  family,  but  an  ally  of  sixteen  years, 
descended  from  a  woman  excluded  from  all  manner  of  pretension 
to  those  dominions,  and  this  contrary  to  oaths  and  treaties ;  con- 
trary to  a  former  disposition  of  the  father  and  grandfather,  and  to 
the  rights  of  birth  in  such  a  degree,  as,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Spain,  was  to  succeed  whenever  the  line  male  was  extinct;  con- 
trary to  the  nearest  affinity  by  the  female  side;  and,  which  seems 
to  be  most  considerable,  contrary  to  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  all 
Europe :  which  proves,  as  well  in  general  as  particular,  that  the 
crown  of  Sjpain  should  not  have  fallen  to  Philip  of  Bourbon,  Duke 
of  Anjou  *,  but  to  Leopold  f  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  the  Romans* 
To  make  this  clear,  let  us  take  a  view  of  afikirs  as  they  have 
past.     Philip  the  First,  as  every  one  knows,  lived  above  two  ages 
ago,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  happy  oiS*- 
spring  of  the  family  of  Austria.     He  had  two  sons,  viz.  Charles, 
who  was  the  elder,  bom  at  Ghent  in  Flanders;  and  Ferdinand, 
who  was  the  younger,  bom  at  Medina  in  Spain :  the  latter  was 
the  first  Emperor  of  his  name ;  and  the  former  was  the  fifth  of  his 
name  as  Emperor,  but  the  first  as  King  of  Spain.     The  partition, 
which  was  made  of  those  dominions  between  the  two  brothers  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  was  such,  that  Charles,  who  was  the 
eldest,  was  to  have  Spain,  together  with  Burgundy  and  all  Flan- 
ders; and  that  Ferdinand,  who  was  the  younger,  and  almost  a 
child,  should  have  the  territories  that  are  in  Germany.     Ferdinand 
rested  content  with  his  brother's  happy  lot,  who  was  already  be* 

*  The  preaent  Kina  of  Spain,  a  Frenchman. 

t  Qrandfather  to  tne  present  t^aeen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
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come  Emperor ;  and  he  was  the  more  easily  inclined  8o  to  do  at 
that  time,  because  that,  though  his  share  was  but  small,  there 
was  no  reason  or  power  which  could  do  any  thing  in  prejudice 
of  his  other  rights,  which  he  was  willing  to  suspend  for  a  time  out 
of  pure  respect  to  his  elder  brother :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  always 
reserved  to  himself  and  successors  a  power  to  take  possession  of 
that  large  inheritance,  if  the  elder  branch  should  happen  to  fail. 

Under  the  favourable  influences  of  this  solid  rule  of  life  and 
death,  Ferdinand  has  transmitted  bis  posterity,  by  his  son  who 
was  likewise  called  Charles,  and  by  his  grandson,  and  great  grand- 
son, viz.  Ferdinand  the  Second  and  the  Third,  in  a  right  line  down 
to  Leopold  the  pi-esent  Emperor :  and  to  the  end  he  might  main* 
tain  the  union  of  the  family,  and  follow  the  sense  of  the  agreement 
at  Worms,  he  appointed  that  the  branch  of  Spain,  excluding  the 
females,  should  succeed  to  his  sons.  To  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  First, 
according  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  Philips  the  First,  the  Se- 
cond, the  Third,  and  the  Fourth,  succeeded  the  lately  deceased 
Charles  of  happy  memory. 

He  had  for  his  mother  Mary-Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  to  the 
said  Ferdinand  the  Third,  and  sister  to  Leopold,  so  that  he  was 
doubly  related  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
by  the  line  of  his  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

These  reasons,  and  several  others,  which  regard  the  common 
constitutions  of  kingdoms,  and  particularly  that  of  Spain,  did  in- 
cline Philip  IV.  father  of  the  lately  deceased  Charles,  not  to  suffer 
that  Maria  Teresa  his  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Lewis  the  XIV» 
King  of  France*,  should  be  admitted  directly  or  indirectly  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Spain,  but  that  both  she 
and  her  posterity,  of  what  sex  or  quality  soever,  should  be  for  ever 
excludea.  Besides,  he  made  a  willt»  in  the  year  1665,  by  which 
he  expresly  invites  the  collateral  branch  of  Austria  to  the  succes- 
sion of  Spain,  upon  the  failing  of  the  Spanish  line. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was  signed  in  1648,  did  not 
hinder,  but  that  a  cruel  war  did  break  out  between  Spain  and 
France,  attended  with  several  calamities,  which  continued  for 
some  years,  and  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  way  to  continue  much 
longer,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  both  nations,  as  well  by  reason 
of  the  preparations,  as  of  the  alliances,  which  were  made  on  both 
sides.  Wherefore  all  pains  was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence 
of  so  implacable  a  hatred,  by  settling  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween them ;  and,  nothing  seeming  so  much  to  contribute  to  this 
as  a  marriage,  the  chief  endeavours  were  directed  this  wav. 

The  French  King  at  6rst  had  an  eye  upon  Margaret  or  Savoy ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  had  so  much  love  for  her,  as  to  incline 
bim  to  marry  her ;  but  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  make  this  prince's 
first  flames  abate,  by  proposing  to  him  a  much  more  advantageoua 
alliance  in  the  person  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 

•  Fram  whom  Philip  of  Boarhon,  the  present  King  of  Spain,  Is  deseended. 
t  Which  it  becomes  every  honest  nuM  to  hare  by  hiBi«  waen  dlq^ates  ariie  alKmt 
SpiiB,  ud  the  hata€>Qf  AasHUu 
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Some  reasons  of  importaoce  made  the  French  very  much  desire 
this  marriage ;  and  Christina,  the  King's  own  aunt,  a  hdy  of  great 
•solidity  and  judgment^  having  gone  from  Turin  with  Margaret  her 
daughter,  she  came  to  Lyons,  where  she  met  the  King  her  nephew ; 
«nd  generously  exhorted  him  not  to  think  of  marrying  her  daugh- 
ter, but  rather  to  make  choice  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  as  well  for 
the  common  good  of  Christendom,  as  for  the  advantage  of  so 
many  states,  which  were  brought  to  ruin,  by  so  long  a  war. 

What  this  prudent  lady  would  have  persuaded  the  Kmg  her  ne- 
phew to,  generally  preferring  the  publick  good  to  her  own  private 
interest,  was  a  business  full  of  very  considerable  difficulties.  The 
Spaniards  bad,  a  long  time  before,  testified  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  this  alliance,  especially  when  they  reflected  on  the  fatal 
confusions  that  persons  of  a  temper  very  contrary  to  theirs  would 
cause  in  a  government,  if  the  issue  of  this  marriage  should  happen 
to  aspire  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  relation  by  the  mother's  side.  This  difficulty 
seemed,  and  that  too  upon  good  grounds,  of  such  consequence, 
that  it  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  give  way  to  it,  unless  that  the 
Infanta  would  prefer  the  friendship  of  so  considerable  a  husband  to 
considerations,  which  otherwise  perhaps  might  be  of  weight. 
Maria  Teresa  then  must  renounce  not  only  for  herself,  in  case  of 
widowhood  with  offspring,  but  also  for  her  children  of  both  sexes, 
that  80  the  posterity  of  France  might  not  have  the  least  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  succession  of  Spain*. 

This  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  the  Infanta,  who^  according  to 
the  way  of  the  world,  did  look  to  the  present,  without  vexing  her 
head  with  the  uneasy  thoughts  of  uncertain  futurity.  She  easily 
renounced,  both  for  herself  and  posterity  for  ever,  all  hopes  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance,  that  she  mi^ht  have  a  present  share  in  the 
flourishing  crown  of  France ;  considering  that,  if  she  should  have 
children,  they  might  be  abundantly  happy,  though  they  were  as 
far  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  from  the  humour  of  the  Spaniards. 
King  Philip  her  father,  and  Lewis  her  husband,  were  not  averse 
from  this  free  consent  of  the  Infianta. 

It  is  true,  that  King  Philip  was  under  a  prudent  fear,  that,  if 
the  renunciation  was  not  made  in  plain  and  clear  terms,  the  mi* 
nisters  of  France,  who  were  always  inclined  to  captious  interpreta- 
tions, would  take  occasion  to  do  tne  same  in  this  juncture,  to  attain 
to  their  designs,  which  then  prevailed  by  force.  And  that  his  fear 
was  not  groundless,  experience  has  but  too  much  shewn:  for, 
though  the  matter  and  sense  of  treaties  be  never  so  clear,  yet,  the 
letter  being  more  obscure,  they  wrest  it  into  a  wrong  sense  by 
force  of  arms,  as  far  as  their  interest  and  power  will  allow. 

For  which  reason,  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  Mendez 
de  Haro,  both  chief  ministers  of  two  Kings,  and  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries, aflter  they  had  endeavoured  very  much,  at  the  Pyrenean 

. 

^  Jt  WAS  from  Uii»  marriage,  Uiat  Uie  present  Freaeh  Kinc  of  Spaia  laid  his  claim, 
and  in  defiance  to  tiiia  renunciation,  wmch  was  a  eonditimi  of  Uie  marriaae,  and  ar* 
tieled  thexciji,  npports  the  name  1>y  force  of  arms,  under  the  protecUon  of  Fnmce. 
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treaty,  to  agree  about  the  peace ;  and  after  they  had,  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  treated  of  the  form  of  the  renunciation,  they 
agreed  at  length  with  joy  upon  a  most  ample  one,  containing  most 
express  clauses,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  law,  for  the  future*. 

The  most  Christian  King  hadcloathed  his  ambassador  with  a  foil 
power  to  agree  to  this  renunciation:  the  same  having  likewise 
been  done  by  the  Emperor,  with  respect  to  his  ambassador.  And 
since,  as  Titus  Livjus  says,  '  That  the  law  of  nations  prevails-  in 
things  which  are  transacted  by  faith,  by  alliance,  by  treaties  and 
oaths ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  publick 
faith  and  the  private  faith ;  that  the  publick  faith  owes  its  force  to 
the  dignity,  and  the  private  to  the  form  of  the  agreement  ;*  no- 
body doubted  but  that  what  was  done,  with  respect  to  the  renun- 
ciatioui  should  have  been  more  religiously  observed,  since  both  its 
dignity  and  form,  in  the  treaty  made  about  it,  did  equally  con- 
tribute to  give  it  power  and  force. 

It  was  upon  this  foundation  truly  worthy  of  the  majesty-royal, 
that  so  solemn  an  agreement,  and  the  first  and  most  noble  part  of 
the  Pyrenean  peace,  was  built. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out  words  more  strong,  or  more  eflfec* 
tual,  than  those  the  Infanta  and  the  King  her  husband  made  use 
of;  the  one  to  express  her  renunciation,  the  other  to  express  his 
consent.  There,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  you  find  a  renun- 
ciation of  all  and  every  one  of  tne  rights,  titles,  laws,  customs, 
constitutions,  dispositions,  remedies  and  pretexts  by  which  the 
Infanta  (unless  she  happened  to  be  a  widow  without  any  offipring) 
or  her  children  of  either  sex,  bom  of  that  marriage,  could  at  any 
time  pretend  to  the  succession  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  Thus, 
the  offipring  of  France  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  crown  of 
Spain:  nay,  the  Pope  too  was  intreated  to  give  his  apostolical 
benediction  to  an  agreement  made  with  so  much  deliberation,  and 
so  unanimously,  for  the  quiet  of  both  kingdoms,  and  for  the  peace 
of  all  Christendom,  subscribed  with  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1659;  and  signed  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  ministers 
of  both  princes  with  mutual  applauses,  and  established  on  both 
sides,  with  a  most  prudent  'foresight. 

Let  any  one  who  is  disinterested,  and  free  from  passion,  but 
read  the  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  the  Contract  of 
Marriage,  and  without  much  enquiry  he  shall  clearly  see,  that  no 
dispo^tion  or  order  could  be  made,  nor  any  pretext  found,  by 
which  a  male  child  of  France  could  aspire  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
since  he  is  excluded  from  all  hopes  thereto,  bv  sentences  so  clear, 
words  so  express,  and  clauses  so  derogatory  and  declaratory.  There 
is  here  no  need  of  school-shifts  and  subterfuges  to  obscure  the 
clearest  terms.  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  who  was 
called  upon  as  a  witness  in  these  conventions,  does  not  allow  of 
ambiguous  explications :  the  cross  of  Christ ;  the  holiness  of  the 

*  Vii.  The  form  of  the  TnfanU's  renonciation,  which  has  never  been  regardM  by 
her  FreDch  nicccaMrs,  though  the  Franch  King  pretended  to  agree  to  it  in  dve  /onn, 
•a  well  as  by  the  treaty  concerning  the  same. 
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voftpel ;  the  canon  of  the  man,  and  the  royal  honour ;  by  all  which, 
both  parties  were  to  swear  in  the  form  of  the  Pyrenean  peace,  can* 
not  admit  or  suffer  that  the  words  should  say  one  thing,  and  the 
sense  another. 

The  meaning  and  intention  of  those  that  contracted,  and  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  line  of  France,  are  clearly  to  be  seen  by 
the  publick  reasons,  and  by  the  treaty  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
the  French  King. 

Ihe  same  Catholick  King,  Philip  IV.  who  must  be  allowed  to 
have  understood  the  sense  of  this  agreement,  repeats  it  plainly  in 
his  will,  made  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1 665. 

That  King  appoints  several  and  different  things  in  his  will  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  Spain ;  he  also  relates  several  things  about 
the  danger  that  threatened  Spain  and  all  Christendom,  by  reason  of 
the  marriages  made  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  unless  there 
was  a  bar  put  to  binder  the  accession  of  any,  that  was  or  should  be 
born  of  them,  to  the  crown  of  Spain*.  He  gives  a  full  account  of 
all  the  care  and  precautions  which  he  was  obliged  to  use  with  his 
sister  Anna,  with  Maria  Teresa  his  daughter,  and  with  his  own 
wife  Elisabeth  of  Bourbon,  to  the  end  that  no  child  of  France, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  by  any  manner  of  way,  or  on  any 
occasion,  come  to  e^joy  the  states  and  dominions  of  i$pain.  He 
mentions  word  by  word  the  articles  that  had  been  lately  made  to 
avoid  all  occasions,  which  might  give  even  the  most  remote  grounds 
to  fear,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  should  be  united  to  that  of  France. 
He  particularises  some  lines  of  succession  f ;  and  though  he  knew 
very  well  that  his  daughter  could  not  fail  to  have  a  numerous  issue 
by  King  Lewis,  his  son-in-law,  since  she  was  fruitful,  and  had 
already  brought  forth  the  Dauphin  and  two  daughters ;  yet,  not 
forgetting  the  Pyrenean  peace  and  agreements  {,  he  excludes  the 
posterity  of  France  from  coming,  in  any  manner  of  way,  to  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  not  only  the  males,  in  whose 
persons  both  kingdoms  might  be  united,  but  also  the  females,  who, 
by  reason  of  the  Salique  Law,  could  not  be  allowed  to  reign  in 
France,  and  consequeutly  could  not  unite  Spain  to  it,  though  they 
were  admitted  to  that  succession.  But  he  rather  turns  himself  to 
his  own  Ikmily  of  Austria,  and  invites  the  children  of  his  sister 
Mary,  who  had  died  in  1646,  after  having  had  several  children  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third ;  and  among  others,  the  most 
august  Leopold  §•  Nay,  he  goes  farther,  and,  that  the  French 
line  might  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  kingdoms  and  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  the  house  of  Austria 
came  to  be  extinct,  the  succession  should  fall  to  the  posterity  of 
Catharine  of  Sa?oy«  his  aunt,  who  had  died  in  1597. 

•  Is  not  thU  traly  verified  by  the  present  intrlgves  between  Franee  and  the  Vkvaeh 
Klac  of  Spain  t  Has  not  Franee  managed  all  the  coaneiU  of  Spain,  since  Philip's  reign, 
to  the  service  of  F^raace;  and  to  assist  her  in  the  ruin  of  all  nelgfabonriDg  states,  a^id 
the  acquiring  oniversal  monarchy* 

t  See  the  will. 

t  Vis.  The  rennnciation  of  the  infanta  Maria  Teren,  $nd  the  treaty  that  eonflrmed 
the  same. 

i  OrandfaUier  of  the  present  Qneen  of  Hoagary,  Ac 
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All  which  is  a  dear  and  certain  proof  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
French  line,  and  of  the  undoubted  right  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  lately  deceased  King  Charles*  was  not  a  stranger  to  so 
authentick  testimonies  of  the  truth ;  the  perpetual  renunciation  of 
his  sister,  and  of  her  posterity,  was  notorious.  The  will  of  his 
father  Philip  did  particularly  nominate  a  successor  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Charles  himself  honoured  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and 
considered  him  as  his  relation  by  the  father's  side,  m  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side,  as  the  eldest  of  the  house  of  Austria  as  to  botb 
branches,  and  as  apparent  successor,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  bis 
father ;  as  bountiful  and  kind  by  reason  of  the  part  he  bad  lately 
given  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary;  not  to  mention  several 
other  reasons  that  he  had  to  honour  and  esteem  him  ;  yea,  being 
yet  alive,  he  gave  him  a  very  ample  power  over  the  forces  of  Spain. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  revolutions  and  turns  or  the 
workl,  some  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  won  by  the  brightness  of  a 
certain  neighbour's  f  gold,  used  all  means  to  incline  the  weak  and 
languishing  King  t  another  way,  to  take  him  o£P  from  hrs  own 
family,  and  wheeale  him  over  to  the  French  side^  which  be  for- 
merly looked  upon  with  great  aversion.  They  [|  themselves  ac- 
knowledged and  supposed  the  validity  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa's 
renunciation,  and  of  King  Philip's  will,  with  all  things  which  had 
been  done  for  excluding  of  the  heirs  of  France ;  but  the  reason  of 
all  they  make  to  be  this,  viz.  the  fear  of  the  union  of  both  crowns ; 
which  fear  now  ceasing,  and  the  union  being  hindered,  there  should 
be  way  made  for  the  accession  of  the  children  of  France  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

Then  they  forge  a  will,  which,  by  the  help  of  some  lawyers, 
they  put  into  form,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  [l|| ;  and  press  the 
dying  King  to  sign  it,  when  his  heart  was  parched  and  consumed, 
and  his  brain  dissolved  into  phlegm ;  a  fine  piece  of  work  this ; 
which  will  raise  the  wonder  of  future  ages,  both  in  schools  and 
courts ;  especially  if  one  would  but  consider  the  sequel  and  co- 
herence of  the  whole  a£&ir,  which  is  in  other  places  sufficiently 
notorious,  as  well  as  those  circumstances  already  related. 

By  the  former  will  of  Philip  iV.  the  ca$e  is  clear,  certain,  and 
without  limitation  for  an  heir  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  in  the  late 
will  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  feign  a  limitation,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  it  both  in  words  and  sense.  The  son  claims  in  the' 
last  a  power  to  make  a  will,  which  they,  that  forged  the  second^ 
endeavour  to  take  away  from  the  father. 

The  renouncing  of  the  sister  and  the  aunt  contains  an  universa), 
unlimited,  and  direct  exclusion ;  but  the  pretended  will  of  Charles 
win  needs  say,  that  it  has  an  oblique  restriction  in  it,  directly  con- 
trary to  those  terms  and  intentions  above  alledged.  The  forager 
solemn  acts  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria,  an.d,  in  order  to  tbeir 
greater  force  and  certainty,  they  are  established  as  fundamental 

•  The  Sooomd  of  Spain. 

t  ftvach.         X  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain.         R  The  French  Btioiatry. 

II 11%^  Bres«ia  Kiw  of  Qpain, 
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laws.  Bot  is  it  to  love  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  strengthen  its 
security,  the  depriving  it  of  the  kingdoms  already  so  renowned  for 
the  name  of  Austria^  in  the  grandfather's  time,  and  the  nominating 
Freach  successots?  Reason  therefore  thoroughly  concurs  with  the 
letter,  for  a  total  exclusion  of  the  French  posterity ;  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  in  the  treaties  of  contracts  between  Spain  and  France, 
no  more  than  in  the  testament  of  Phihp,  the  union  of  crowns  was 
the  sole  and  only  reason. 

For  why  should  it  else  have  been  necessary  to  give  it  away  to  the 
females  or  younger  family  ?  When  in  France  it  goes  to  the  eldest, 
and  the  females  aie  for  ever  'excluded  the  crown  of  France ;  this 
would  be  in  vain  to  fear  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  in  a  person 
which  is  absolutely  uncapable  of  either. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  sons  of  Anne  of  Austria,  was 
heretofore  passed  by  in  silence,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  mother^s  con- 
tract of  marriage,  has  alwajrs  been  neglected ;  which,  in  the  mean, 
time,  would  be  contrary  to  all  this,  if  regard  was  had  only  to  the 
fear  of  uniting  the  two  crowns. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  the  crafty  inventor  of  the  late  will  has  been 
so  bold,  as  to  do  a  manifest  injury  to  the  most  serene  daughters  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold ;  inasmuch  as  he  endeavours  to  exclude  all 
and  every  of  them  from  the  pretended  will,  although  he  has  not  the  ' 
least  eround  to  fear  in  them  die  throne  of  France  and  Spain  uniting 
by  inneritance.    ■ 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  predecessors  of  the  late  King  of 
Spain  have  had  some  other  motive,  than  that  of  the  sole  fear  of  the 
union ;  they  having  bent  *  their  whole  care  to  prevent  any  Prince  of 
France  from  coming  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  upon  the  account  of 
the  publick  tranquillity,  and  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  house 
of  Austria/ 

And,  if  we  examine  the  danger  of  the  said  union,  what  is  there 
to  assure  the  present  Spaniards  against  the  union,  which  they  never 
cease  exdaiming  against  ?  Is  it  the  faith  of  France  so  often  given, 
and  so  often  broken  ?  Is  it  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  which  by 
the  arts  of  its  enemies  is  grown  as  fickle  and  as  variable  as  a 
weather-Cock,  tossed  by  frequent  and  sudden  whirlwinds  ?  Is  it  the 
trouble  or  the  contempt  of  a  crowii,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  neiglibour- 
ing  one,  which  lies  perpetually  at  catch  against  the  neighbouring 
Btates,  till  they  are  reduced  into  provinces? 

But  these  last  thinss  are  of  a  private  concern,  whereas  the  other 
things  mentioned  berore  are  of  a  pubUck,  and  may  be  of  pernicious 
consequence  for  the  future,  whatever  way  we  consider  them  here. 
The  force  of  peace,  treaties,  religion,  and  the  very  laws  of  Spain  lie 
at  the  stake,  and  are  called  in  question. 

The  French  writers  themselves  cannot  deny  this,  not  even  the 
Axchbishop  of  Ambrun,  who  has  made  himself  nimous  among  them, 
by  a  tibel  heretofore  published,  under  the  tide  <^ '  A  Defence  of  the 
Right*  of  the  most  Christian  Queen.' 

•  Of  Maria  Teres*,  wUch  ehe,  wiOi  the  ooaiODt  and  sppiobstioa  of  her  ftatdideA 
MDJort,  had  renoimccd  before  marriace. 
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That  author  writing  in  the  said  work  with  g;reat  care  against  tht 
Spaniards,  in  favour  of  the  French  army,  which  then  invited  Flan- 
ders, and  not  thinking  it  €t  that  he  should  he  thought  to  reflect 
upon  the  Pragmatick  *  Sanction  of  Spain,  he  endeavours  to  elude  it 
by  all  possible  means,  and  magisterially  to  instruct  the  Spaniards 
in  what  was  hurtful  or  profitable  to  them  The  said  sanction,  with 
the  other  laws  of  Spain,  are  in  a  book,  intituled,  Nueva  Recepilfr- 
tion,  or  A  new  Collection  printed  at  Madrid,  1640.  This  sanction, 
in  most  express  terms,  excludes  the  French  from  the  succession  of 
Spain,  so  that  it  leaves  no  power  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  his 
brother,  nor  to  any  of  their  children,  to  succeed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  or  any  of  the  states  depending  thereon. 

The  said  Archbishop  acknowledges  very  well  the  express  terms 
of  that  law,  and  puts  himself  to  a  deal  of  pains  to  overthrow  so 
strong  a  bulwark.  He  repeats  the  quirks  and  shifts  of  some  law- 
yers, which  the  Flemish  f  and  Spaniards  had  already  answered  so 
fully,  that  the  French  might  be  ashamed  to  mention  them  again; 
and,  that  he  might  seem  to  say  something  of  his  own,  he  endeap 
▼ours,  in  whole  chapters,  and  at  the  end  of  his  libel,  to  disprove  the 
reasons  of  the  usefulness  of  that  law  drawn  from  the  publick  in- 
terest of  Europe  ;  saying,  that  it  wanted  the  authority  of  a  legis- 
lator, and  the  solemnity  of  a  publication ;  as  if  the  publick  was  only 
concerned  in  increasing  the  power  of  France,  without  any  regard  co 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  quiet  of  Europe ;  whence  it  would 
follow,  that '  no  monarch  could  establish  any  constitutions  without 
.the  approbation  of  France,'  though  they  were  never  so  conform  to 
the  most  ancient  customs  of  former  ages.  It  is  enough  that,  in 
that  sanction  of  Spain,  the  friendship  and  honour  of  the  house  of 
Austria  did  prevail,  after  they  had  before  been  confirmed  by  agree- 
ments, which  the  French  had  made  and  swore  to.  It  is  enough 
that  the  said  pragmatick  sanction  has  been  made  and  published  by 
a  wise  and  priident  King,  on  the  request  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
as  also  according  to  other  laws  of  a  later  date. 

This  author  forgets  himself,  and  condemns  the  Salique  Law,  and 
the  authority  of  his  own  Kings,  if  he  denies  the  force  of  this  sanc- 
tion, in  the  form  and  matter  of  which,  all  the  former  customs  have 
wholly  ceased. 

The  aversion  of  the  French  to  the  female  sex  has  not  always  been 
ao  strong,  as  to  exclude  them  with  their  children  and  relations  from 
the  succession ;  and  nevertheless  what  the  Salique  Law,  brought  in 
by  process  of  time,  has  forbid,  is  as  clear  aa  the  sun. 

The  French  authors  are  not  ignorant  of  the  solemn  act  which  hu 
been  made  not  many  ages  since,  which  forbids  to  admit  the  daugh- 
ters of  France,  who  are  in  the  apnenage  of  a  royal  brother,  to  the 
succession  after  his  death,  thougn  till  then  they  had  acme  part 
in  it. 

*  You  tee  tiiat  Uie  hovM  of  Austria  bus  been  ddaded  before  now  by  «  Pncmatick 
BanoUoD,  thro'  the  policy  and  power  of  France. 

t  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 
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In  the  fint  family  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  younger  brotherB 
had  also  their  part  in  the  crown  so  far,  that  even  bastards  were  not 
excluded.  Thus  Clovis,  who  was  the  first  Christian  King,  beiiag 
dead,  his  four  sons  divided  the  kingdom  in  as  many  parts.  Chil- 
debert  had  that  of  Paris ;  Clodomer  that  of  Orleans ;  Cioiarius  that 
of  Soison ;  and  Theodorick  their  natural  brother  had  that  of  Metz. 
At  length,  these  four  kingdoms  being  miited  in  Clotarius,  by  the 
death  of  the  rest,  his  four  sons  made  a  like  division  of  it,  each  of 
them  retaining  the  title  of  King  of  France. 

This  way  of  division  continued  likewise  in  the  second  family  of 
the  Kings  of  France  almost  to  its  end,  and  all  the  children  of  the 
Kings  of  France  were  called  Kings.  Yet  none  can  say,  that  those 
things  have  been  uigustly  chang^  afterwards,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  altered. 

Hugh  Capet,  who  brought  the  sceptre  to  the  third  family,  wu 
4e  first  that  made  the  law,  and  gave  place  to  Appenages,  as  may 
be  seen  by  an  act  of  1282,  pronounced  only  in  the  presence  of 
thirty  nobles;  yet  the  female  heirs  did  not  think  themselves  ex* 
eluded  by  the  act,  until  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel,  who  expresly 
declared  against  their  succession. 

It  were  easy  to  remark  several  like  changes  touching  the  form  of 
laws  in  ancient  times,  in  the  history  of  France.  Now,  what  Frencb- 
man  dare  accuse  these  changes  of  injustice,  or  declare  them  null  ? 
Or,  who  will  accuse  their  kings  of  want  of  natural  affection  in 
efclading  their  daughters,  even  against  their  will,  and  without 
having  renounced  their  right  to  it  ?  Who  dare  declare  the  present 
laws  of  no  force,  because  they  differ  iiom  the  ancient  ones  i  Not 
to  speak  of  those  shadows  of  power  in  modern  Parliaments,  whidi 
make  it  clearly  appear,  that  it  were  ridiculous  in  France  to  make 
the  ancient  laws  tne  standard  of  the  present  ones. 

Wherefore  the  Archbishop  of  Ambrun  does  but  beat  the  air, 
when  he  speaks  in  a  florid,  but  empty  stile,  aeainst  the  aforesaid 
sanction ;  prostituting,  by  that  means,  the  royal  sincerity,  and  the 
sacredness  of  oaths,  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  are  not  blinded 
with  partia^ty.  But  the  evidence  and  the  reasonableness  of  that  law 
appears  to  all  the  world. 

Kings  should  have  but  one  tongue,  and  one  pen,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  shines  more  brightly  in  a  prince  than  honesty  and 
sincerity.  Things  that  are  promised,  agreed  upon,  and  sworn  to« 
if  ever  they  ought  to  he  observed,  they  should  be  so;,  without  doubt, 
by  those  whom  we  reverence,  and  esteem,  as  gods  on  earth.  It  is 
not  lawful  that  what  proceeds  out  of  their  lips  should  not  take 
effect.  The  contracts  of  kings  are  not  liable  to  school  disputes, 
they  despise  the  sophisms  of  me  rabble ;  and  they  require  an  ob- 
servation so  much  the  more  sincere,  by  how  much  they  are  agree- 
able to  the  matter  of  renunciations,  to  the  laws  of  nations,  to  the 
decrees  of  the  common  law,  and  to  the  statutes  of  ecclesiastical 
canons. 

Hie  French,  Flemish,  and  Spanish  lawyers,  and  some  of  other 
nations,  do  teach,  ^  That  stipulatioDB  made  of  the  inheritance  of  a 
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person  ib  life,  particularly  with  respect  to  a  marriage  that  is  con- 
cluded, are  approved  by  universal  custom.  That  the  example  of 
almost  all  the  world  is  for  the  validity  'of  renunciations;  and  thai 
too,  though  no  oath  should  intervene,  even  notwithstanding  the 
minority  of  the  person,  when  they  are  made  by  a  general  consent, 
and  for  the  publick  good :  that,  in  the  oaths  made  by  heirs,  there  is 
implied  a  solemn  consent  of  their  fathers,  and  an  imprecation 
against  them ;  so  that  they  are  as  much  obliged  in  conscience  to 
see  the  thing  performed,  as  those  who  formeiiy  swore  and  promised 
it«  That  succession  is  conveighed  to  children  by  a  certain  instinct 
of  nature,  and  not  by  any  law  of  nature.  Tluit  some  things  are 
founded  on  some  natural  reasons,  yet  not  so  as  they  cannot  be 
changed,  altered,  or  revoked.  That  one  civil  law  may  be  abolished 
by  another.  That  laws  are  arbitrary  to  those,  in  favour  of  whom 
they  were  made,  &c.' 

Should  one  be  at  the  pains  to  read  all  the  books  that  have  been 
writ  these  thirty  years*,  he  shall  find  that  the  French  have  been 
fickle  and  inconstant,  and  that  they  have  no  regard  to  treaties,  laws, 
or  latter  wills,  wh^n  they  find  it  their  advantage  to  break  or  oppose 
them.  And  this  certainly  should  excite  all  the  powers  of  Europe* 
who  have  any  regard  to  their  own  welfare,  in  the  present  juncture 
of  afikirs,  to  take  just  measures  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
against  the  power  and  avarice  of  France. 

The  French  put  a  malicious  gloss  upon  the  prudent  and  wise 
constitution,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  canon  law,  touching  re* 
nunciations  confirmed  by  .oath,  Cap.  Quamoia  di  Pactis;  as  if  the 
author  of  the  said  constitution,  either  out  of  vain  glory,  or  out  of 
^  design  to  strengthen  the  papal  authority,  had  mi^e  that  exorbi- 
tant decretal,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  a  new  law,  to  confirm  that 
(^ignity  to  which  the  see  of  Rome  has  attained,  by  cunning  and 
deceit 

The  Pyrenean  treaty,  which  was  so  prodigal  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  French,  and  the  sacredness  of  repeated  oaths,  by 
which  France  has  more  than  once  renounced  all  claim  to  the  sue* 
cession  of  Spain,  now  complain  of  being  maltreated  and  trampled 
under  foot,  and  of  being  quite  altered  ami  deformed  by  law  quirks 
and  school  quibbles. 

The  present  Pope  ought  to  resent  the  contempt  that  is  thrown  on 
his  predecessor,  and  on  the  see  of  Rome;  since  the  contract  of 
marriage,  which  is  now  thought  null,  had  the  apostolical  benedic- 
tion to  nve  it  the  more  force,  and  make  it  more  solemn  and  sacred. 

The  French  violate  treaties,  deny  kings  the  power  of  maldnr 
laws,  slight  wills  and  testaments,  and,  in  a  word,  overturn  aU 
those  things  upon  which. the  peace  and  security  of  society  and 
government  is  founded.  They  nave  no  regard  to  the  publick  good 
of  Europe,  and,  provided  they  can  but  raise  the  glory  and  power 
of  France^  they  do  not  care  if  the  whole  universe  biesidea  ahould 
perish. 
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The  way  to  the  universal  monarchy  is  now  more  open  to  the  King 
of  France  than  ever;  and  it  cannot  be  thought  he  will  stop  in  his 
career  which  he  has  begun  with  so  much  craft  and  success,  unless 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  sensible  of  the  injuries  done  them  by  France, 
do  stir  up  themselves,  and,  without  losing  time,  examine  what 
they  are  obliged  to  do  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  lest  it 
should  be  deprived  of  its  ancient  patrimony,  and  lest  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Portugal,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  rest  of  Germany, 
be  robbed  of  their  beloved  liberties,  and  of  their  riches  and  glory. 
We  heartily  condole  the  fate  of  Spain,  that  it  has  been  so  vil- 
lainously seduced  to  act  after  such  a  mean  and  sordid  way,  as  it 
has  done  of  late.  That  Spain,  which  has  so  long  discovered  the 
anares,  and  resisted  the  cruel  designs  of  France,  should  now  basely 
submit  to  it,  yield  herself  a  slave,  and  quite  lose  her  former  great* 
ness  and  glorv ;  which  she  must  certainly  do,  if  she  do  not  suddenly 
and  vigorously  assist  the  house  of  Austria. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  evident  danger,  which 
the  dominions  and  trade  of  other  nations  are  in,  will  persuade  them 
to  act  with  all  their  might,  in  favour  of  the  just  cause  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  make  them  join  together  for  their  own  safety  and 
tranquillity. 

Neither  can  we  doubt,  but  that  bis  holiness,  according  to  bis 
great  prudence,  does  perceive  the  little  regard  the  French  have  for 
keeping  of  peace,  or  observing  of  covenants  and  oaths ;  how  much 
they  profane  the  name  of  God  and  the  holy  gospel ;  how  haughty 
they  are  in  their  threats ;  how  insupportable  their  government  is ; 
how  treacherously  active  they  are  in  foreign  courts ;  and  what  they 
are  capable  to  undertake,  if  the  Spaniards,  who  so  long  nobly  re* 
tisted  them,  continue  ingloriously  to  submit  to  them,  and  keep  dieir 
neck  under  that  intolerable  yoke. 

We  deplore  the  scandal  that  must  follow  thereupon ;  we  foresee 
the  approaching  danger  of  our  neighbours,  and  severe  calamities, 
which  threaten  some  remote  nations. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  alwajrs  peaceable,  and  a  lover  ot 
justice,  is  enemy  to  none  but  the  Turks,  and  that  too  only  when 
they  provoke  him*  He  is  the  avenger  of  the  Christian  dignity,  and 
a  religious  observer  of  laws,  treaties,  and  oaths.  But  what  should 
he  do  now,  when  he  is  robbed  of  his  patrimonial  right,  which,  upon 
many  accounts,  belongs  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  so  insolently 
invade  the  fiefs  of  the  empire?  The  other  princes  of  Europe,  who 
have  been  injured  by  France,  must  certainly  see  that  there  is  no 
more  e£feetual  way  to  secure  their  peace  and  prosperity,  than  by 
bringing  France  down,  and  opposing  of  it  with  all  their  force. 

For  my  part  I  stop  here,  and  advise  them  onlv  upon  the  account 
of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened,  and  upon  account 
of  their  safety,  which  is  now  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  to 
remember  what  has  been  said  of  old,  *To  make  use  of  the  present 
time.'  Time  runs  away  with  rapidity  and  swiftness,  and  when  men 
neglect  the  first  opportunity,  they  scarce  ever  find  such  a  one 
again* 


(    «4    ) 


A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN    THB 

CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS, 

la  Eelation  to  the  pretent  Fofture  of  ASun,  rendered  ioto  Vene,  and  made 
applicable  to  the  Distorbances  which  now  leem  to  threaten  the  Peace  of 
£arope.  Written  by  a  Person  who  has  no  Money  to  pay  Taxes  in  Case  of  a 
War.  [From  a  FoUo  Edkioa,  containing  thirteen  Paget,  printed  in  London^ 
1701.] 
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ttEFACES  have  fbrmeily  been  made  use  o!  to  dear  up  some 
olMcoritiea  which  have  crept  into  the  body  of  the  books  they 
belonged  to,  and  let  the  reader  into  the  author's  design.    But  as 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  plea,  either  to  vindicate  my  pre- 
sent intentions,  or  illustrate  what  is  so  obvious  to  every  man's 
understanding,  that  has  any  knowledge  from  the  news-papers  of 
the  publick  transactions,  I  shall  foibear  making  comments  in 
prose,  upon  that  which  is  no  otherwise  clouded  with  verse,  than 
4he  common  performances  that  run  about  the  town  so  merrily,  as 
pieces  of  scandal  have  of  late. 
I  ought,  indeed,  to  account  for  tny  making  cities  speak,  when  their 
inhabitants  have  tongues  loud  and  capable  enough  of  expressing 
their  dissatisfactions  at  some  proceedings,  which  are  like  to  em- 
broil them  in  a  new  war,  and  he  very  burthensome  to  their 
pockets,  which  they,  probably,  might  wish  to  have  loaden  with 
more  agreeable  things  than  taxes,  which  are  the  likehest  methods 
imaginable  to  make  them  too  light  for  those  whom  they  belong 
to.  But  since  Chaucer's  birds  and  beasts  have  lately  been  talk- 
ative, and  spoke  their  minds  with  a  sort  of  assurance  and  free- 
dom, I  presume  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  give  stones  the  same 
privilege,  which  is  altogether  as  poetical.    But  as  some  expres- 
sions, probably,  may  give  occasion  to  some  people  who  are 
subjects  for  satyre,  and  make  them  very  ready  to  rtin  down  and 
decry  them,  so  I  must  let  them  know  something  of  my  senti- 
ments, and  acquaint  them,  that  its  two  combatants  business  to 
try  which  can  cut  deepest,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  of  every 
Soman  gladiator,  to  take  care,  Ncparma  eaderet,  that  he  should 
not  drop  his  guan),  and  lay  himself  open  to  his  enemy's  attacka. 
lliis,  I  hope,  will  excuse  the  freedom  one  city  takes  with  an- 
other; and  since  he,  who  has  set  them  together  by  the  ears»  has 
taken  care,  like  a  true-bom  Englishman,  to  state  the  case  so,  as 
to  make  his  own  countrjrinan's  side  the  strongest,  it  is  hoped,  the 
English  reader  will  give  the  design  his  favourable  interpretation* 
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especially  since  the  aatiior  has  as  little  to  get  by  a  war  (being  no 
niiliUiy  man)  as  be  has  hitherto  got  by  tb^  peace. 

London. 

THOU  City,  whose  aspiring  turrets  rise, 
And  next  to  mine  are  nearest  to  the  skies, 
Tell  me  from  whence  our  mutual  discord  flows. 
And  two  so  near  aily'd  *  must  act  like  foes  ? 

Paris, 

Ah !  sister,  while  we  two  divided  stand. 
And  differently  support  a  diflfrent  land, 
While  Holland's  quarrels  England's  treasures  drain. 
And  France  remits  her  Louis  d'Ors  to  Spain, 
What  hopes  are  left  of  seeing  peace  restored. 
Or  that  our  rival  Kings  will  sheathe  the  sword  ? 

London. 

Our  Kings  will  surely  do  as  sov'reignt  shou'd. 
That  earnestly  advance  their  subjects  good ; 
Not  seek  for  measures  to  perplex  the  throne. 
And  for  another's  quiet  lose  their  own. 
Suppose  two  distant  countries  can't  agree. 
What  are  their  private  feuds  to  you  or  me  ? 
E'en  let  'em  by  themselves  maintain  the  fight. 
And  each  with  arms  in  hand  assert  its  right ; 
We,  that  are  neighbours,  should  like  neighbours  prove. 
And  study  commerce,  as  we  practise  love. 

Paris. 

But  ties  of  blood,  and  friendship's  laws,  enjoin 
Those  that  are  Philip's  f  en'mies  should  be  mine  ; 
Here  the  young  Prince  first  suck'd  the  vital  air. 
Ordained  from  hence  to  fill  the  regal  chair, 
And  ought,  from  hence,  to  be  with  aid  supply'd, 
Since  justice,  birth,  and  merit  take  his  side. 

Yonder 's  a  land  %,  from  whence  your  monarch  drew 
His  infant  breath,  and  is  that  land  untrue? 
What  e'er  he  speaks  or  acts  has  their  applause. 
And  life  and  fortune  wait  upon  his  cause ; 
While  he  for  arbiter  of  fate  is  own'd, 
And  reigns  a  sovVeiem  ||  where  he  's  not  inthron'd. 
Why  should  not  my  afiection  be  the  same. 
Since  there  is  no  distinction  in  their  claim. 
As  I  a  native's  right  with  zeal  pursu6> 
And  practise  what  should  be  perform^  by  you  > 


•  In  Ritaatton  imd  greatness. 

f  thillp,  BolM  of  Ai^oo,  nowlCing  •£  Sptls. 


X  HoUABd.  I  Statftholder. 
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London, 

Tis  own'd  that  natives  should  for  natives  stand. 
Where  nature  pleads,  and  justice  binds  a  land ; 
But  when  a  prince,  by  mean  clandestine  ways. 
Ascends  a  royal  throne,  and  scepter  sways ; 
When  vows  and  oaths  are  reckoned  things  of  course. 
And  a  forg'd  will  *  is  valid  and  of  force. 
Your  bonds  and  obligations  are  as  void. 
As  if  a  foreigner 'the  throne  enjoy'd ; 
Since  what's  unjust  deserves  an  equal  scorn. 
Prom  those  in  France,  as  those  without  it  bom  ; 
If  perjury  's  the  same  in  difPrent  climes. 
And  Paris  should  abhor  Parisian's  f  crimes* 
Such  is  thy  Philip-  when  my  William's  name 

Fills  ev'ry  tongue  and  swells  the  voice  of  fame. 
Bold  is  his  soul,  yet  peaceful  is  his  mind. 
Forgetful  of  himself  for  human  kind; 
Ready  for  war,  when  honour  sounds  alarm  s«  ) 

But,  for  bis  subjects  ease^  averse  to  arms. 
Unless  their  safety  wings  him  to  the  field. 
And  k  ingdoms  skreen  themselves  behind  his  shieK 
As  Lewis  g^sps  at  the  terrestrial  ball  %, 
And's  not  content  to  rise,  unless  we  fall. 

Faris. 

,        Presumptuous  wretch,  thy  base  reflexions  spare, 
Monarchs,  like  mine^  are  heav'n's  peculiar  care. 
As  heav'n's  vicegerents  they  its  image  bear. 
Born  to  be  kings  by  God's  own  act  ||  they  reign. 
And  from  their  high  descent  their  scepters  gain : 
Not  call'd  to  govern  by  the  people's  choice. 
Or  holding  crowns  precarious  from  their  voice : 
Survey  my  prince,  if  thou  can'st  bear  the  sight 
Of  lineaments,  so  awful  and  so  bright. 
And  stand  amazM  at  features  that  surprise  '\ 

The  most  audacious  looks  and  daring  eyes,  > 

And  vindicate  their  kindred  to  the  skies.  3 

Is  there  a  line  ignoble  in  his  fao^ 

Or  what's  degenerate  from  Bourbon's  race  ? 

Is  there  a  thought  admitted  to  his  soul, 

That  prompts  him  to  commit  a  deed  that's  foul } 

Or  can  a  mind  so  prodigally  eood. 

That  has  for  other's  rights  so  bravely  stood ; 

« 

t  fle«  thif  weU  explained  in  Uie  Rights  of  the  Honae  of  Autiia  tt  the  Spaaiih  fOf. 
feaaion,  b^finnlng  on  page  483,  in  this  Tolnme. 

t  AUnding  to  the  bloody  Baitholonew  nuMsaere  of  thePiotiettantsait  FaciSi  at  a  tint 
frhen  all  seemed  to  live  in  peaoe. 

1  UniTenal  mcioarchy. 

I  This  is  the  doctrine  of  abeolaie  monarehs,  who  pretend  to  an  hereditarr  right,  na| 
only  to  the  crown,  hot  to  the  Uheitles  and  properties  of  their  8iil);|ecti^  by  diviiM  ligiil* 
or  that  they  are  oovBlHlOMd  hy  Ood  to  taiUTe  their  ml^ccti. 
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That  kings  exiled  maintains  within  bis  court, 

And  gives  thy  *  abdicated  prince  *  *  support; 

Submit  to  methods  of  so  vile  a  fame, 

When  armies  might  make  good  bis  grandaon's  t  olaUp* 

And  troops  innumerable  seize  a  crown, 

Which  must  have  been  <  without  a  will'  X  his  own  I 

He  swore,  indeed,  exclusive  of  his  right* 

And  promised  France  and  Spain  should  ne^er  uuitAi 

And  still  he  keeps  religious  to  his  oath, 

Since  there  are  different  kings  that  govern  boths 

And  in  their  separate  thrones  distinctly  shines 

Though  both  proceed  from  one  illustrious  liot# 

London- 
's*^ that  I'd  wrongfully  crownM  heads  ^bm^ 
Of  due  respect  to  regal  titles  lose. 
But,  when  fictitious  births,  as  true,  Are  Mgu'd* 
And  Bourbon's  Iriood  with  MaJBarise^s  is  staiu'cL 
When  a  Queen's  fame  a  just  suspicion  brings^ 
And  lustful  priests  beget  lasoivious  Kings, 
I  stand  ezcus'df  and  guiltless  ar^  my  tb^ugbtiv 
If  I  affirm  a  certain  King  has  faults, 
And  fall  off  from  the  deference  be  might  cUioo, 
Did  not  the  father's  birth  the  mother's  shame; 
As  the  lewd  sutesman  §  took  his  master's  pla^. 
And  dash*d  with  infamy  the  regal  rage* 

All  must  allow,  as  it  by  all  is  known. 
That  Lewis  was  begotten  to  a  throne ; 
And  from  his  very  being  was  ordajn'd. 
To  wield  the  scepter  where  he  long  has  reign'd. 

Yet  all  must  likewise  hold  this  maxim  good^ 
That  merit  is  superlative  to  blood ; 
And  it's  much  nobler  to  deserve,  and  gain 
Crowns,  the  rewards  of  hero's  toils  and  pain. 
Than  idly  be  beholden  to  his  birth. 
And  owe  to  nature  what  is  due  to  worth. 
We  grant  that  our  Nassovian  hero  |]  came. 
And  trod  unbeaten  ways  to  purchase  fame ; 
Through  devious  paths  in  quest  of  crowns  app^ar^d ; 
But  be  deserv'd  the  more,  the  more  he  dar'd. 
As  he  through  joyful  crouds  to  empire  rode, 
And  sfaew'd  the  people's  voice  the  voice  of  God  | 
Whilst  thy  inglorious  monarch  sat  at  home. 
And  meditated  over  ills  to  come, 
Unweary'd  with  die  mischiefs  he  had  done. 


i  CHrdiaal  Masarine  was  Uie  supposed  fiither. 

I  Kin;  William  Uie  Third,  Prino*  of  Onogeaad  Kama. 
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With  hit  insatiate  ttrumpet  *  hy  his  side. 
To  feed  his  lust,  and  gratify  his  pride. 
What  if  thj  master  looks  austere  and  great, 
.  And  be  eeems  pointed  out  to  reign  by  6ite  ? 
What  if  his  eyes  majestically  roul. 
If  no  kind  beams  of  goodness  grace  his  soul } 
If  his  base  mind,  pussess'd  by  thoughu  unclean. 
Darkens  the  brightness  of  his  shining  mien. 
And  'tis  but  just,  that  monarchs  should  pro? ide 
For  those  their  wicked  arts  have  led  aside. 
Two  Kings,  it's  granted,  in  two  kingdoms  reign. 
And  one's  inthron'd  in  France,  and  one  in  Spain; 
Different  in  person,  but  the  same  in  mind. 
As  the  same  principles  run  through  the  kind. 
And  spread  their  venom,  and  disperse  their  stains, 
To  make  one's  boundless  pride  swell  t'otbei^s  reins, 
While  France  creeps  slily  into  Spain's  esteem. 
And  Lewis  is  not  KING,  but  Lord  Supreme  t« 

Paris, 

When  threatening  foes  her  provinces  invade, 
Tis  time  to  look  about,  and  seek  for  aid ; 
And  where  should  kindred  but  on  kindred  call, 
T*  avert  their  ruin,  and  prevent  their  faH  ? 
If  then  my  monarch,  rous'd  from  peace's  charms, 
Has,  for  his  grandson's  sake,  recourse  to  arms; 
If  he  foregoes  his  pleasures  to  maintain 
The  sinking  grandure  of  declining  Spain, 
Over  th^ir  councils  he  may  well  preside. 
And,  as  he  is  their  safeguard,  be  their  guide. 

LondoHm 

Mistake  him  not;  but  take  a  nearer  sight. 
And  lay  his  actions  open  to  the  light; 
Find,  if  thou  canst,  amidst  his  earliest  cares, 
Ev'n  but  a  thought  not  selfish  in  afBiirs ; 
Int'rest  directs  him,  and  ambition  shows 
The  means  by  which  his  predecessors  rose. 
And  climb'd  the  steps  where  empire  was  the  prise. 
Seemingly  loth,  but  resolute  to  rise : 
His  troops  are  Spain's  assistants  in  pretence, 
And  cover  usurpatiim  with  defence; 
But  times  will  come,  should  German  armies  fail. 
And  injuries  o'er  what  is  right  prevail, 
When  her  brave  sons,  that  have  so  long  withstood 
The  vain  attempts  of  France  and  Bour^n's  blood, 

•  Madam  If  ainteiuiB,  wbo  lived  ^panly  with  the  King  of  Vraaet,  in  d«SaiNe  afOad 
«Dd  hU  iMly  ralitioa*  « 

t  Swagra  tM  miumUi  of  Uia  cout  of  Spsifr 
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Shall  wish  this  friend  bad  been  their  open  foe> 
And  feel  a  sad  increase  of  shame  and  woe. 
As  they,  at  last,  this  just  conclusion  make, 
Lewis  turned  hypocrite  for  Lewis's  sake, 
And  stood  by  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Not  for  his  grandson's  interest,  but  his  own. 

Paris, 

The  souls  of  princes  are  of  moulds  divine^ 
And  from  superior  orbs  enlighten'd  shine ; 
No  scanty  beinss  that  confinement  bear. 
But  are  enlarged  as  elemental  air. 
That  knows  no  limit,  but  what  nature  bounds. 
And  fleets  about  the  globe  in  endless  rounds. 
Ambition  fires  'em,  and  dominion  warms. 
And  shoots  them  forth  in  search  of  glory's  charmi^ 
As  fame  and  greatness  claims  their  sole  regard. 
And  conquest  ofiers  crowns  as  their  reward. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  thy  monarch's  breast  inspir^d^ 
And  made  him  nobly  seek  what  he  desir'd ; 
Forc'd  him  rough  seas  and  tempests  to  explore^ 
And  try  the  dangers  of  thy  faithless  shore. 
'  Else  had  he  still,  contented  with  his  state. 
Forborne  to  do  the  glorious  work  of  fate, 
And  sat  at  home,  that  burghers  might  propose 
Business  for  him.  that  was  to  scepters  chose ; 
And  those  illustrious  chiefs  *,  who  swell  his  veins  -| 
With  princely  blood,  that  servitude  disdains.  I 

Never  had  shaken  off  the  Spaniard's  chains.  J 

This  godlike  ardor  made  'em  grasp  the  shield. 
And  run  to  vict'ry,  as  they  took  the  field. 
While  they  let  these  f  that  were  their  masters  see. 
They  durst  revolt,  be  conquerors,  and  be  free. 
If  acts,  like  these,  are  worthy  of  applause. 
Why  should  not  praise  attend  my  sovereign's  cause. 
If  lust  of  empire  l>oils  within  his  soul. 
And  he  slights  half  the  universe  for  the  whole? 
In  them  such  daring  thoughts  have  gain'd  esteem. 
And  ought  likewise  to  be  admir'd  in  him. 

London. 

Such  are  the  thoughU  that  fill  thy  prince's  breast. 
And  turbulently  keep  him  from  his  rest : 
Tlieft.' murder,  violence,  fraud,  and  peij'ry  join,      ^ 
To  push  him  forward  to  some  mean  design.  > 

And  prompt  him  to  perform  what's  scom'd  by  mine. J 

*  Th«  Frlac«  of  OrangO  snecfton.  who  deliT«red  HoUand  tnm  Uia  tjmuy  af 
i  ^panUrdi. 
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Tu  not  ambition  wings  bim  fortH  fbi*  fkttic, 
But  a  base  ni^gafd  soul  that  cotets  ^Ame« 
That  still  subjects  his  reason  to  his  will. 
And  would  be  talk'd  6f,  tho'  for  doing  iU ; 
Desirous  to  be  known  in  tlfterdays« 
And  to  employ  our  tongues,  if  not  our  praise* 
When,  if  you  search  my  careful  Monarch's  nund» 
You'll  see  the  noble  passions  all  refin'd. 
All  of  apiece,  just,  regular,  and  true, 
And  fitting  fbr  a  prince  to  have  in  riew ; 
Well  tempered  thoughts,  not  over  hot,  nof  cod. 
Beady  to  act,  but  acting  still  by  rulej 
Wisdom  his  pilot,  atid  content  his  guide,  ^ 
A  known  etperience,  and  a  judgment  tir'd ; 
Boundless  in  wishes  for  his  people's  good. 
And  pmdigal  Of  industry  and  blood ; 
For  ihtW  sakes,  eo? etous  of  being  known* 
B|it  wholly  liilambitious  for  his  6wn. 

With  gtief  I  speak  It,  and  conA^ss  With  pahi^ 
Could  but  my  Lewis  like  thy  William  reign, 
Contract  his  Wishes,  and  withdraw  his  claim 
To  universal  empire,  and  to  fame. 
No  prin'(Ce  tnore  envied  could  adorn  a  crown, 
Or  have  more  fair  pretensions  to  renown. 
Hdw  would  my  sons  within  these  walls  appear, 
Afad  gladntsss  be  sucoessive  to  their  fetir ; 
If  trade  could  once  return  into  the  Seine, 
Or  Tliames  his  riches  be  exchanged  fof  min«  ? 

London. 

Please  ti6t  thyself  with  vain  delusive  schetlieB, 
Nor  feed  my  Willing  hopes  with  empty  dreams ; 
Who  can  etpett  such  welcome  joys  to  share, 
When  monarchs  fatten  oti  the  fcpoils  of  war  ? 
When  irt  thy  courts  no  treaties  are  of  force. 
And  tolemn  leagues  are  render'd  void  of  course ; 
When  trade's  deny'd  us  that's  to  others  free. 
And  we  must  lose  th'  advantage  of  the  sea ; 
As  edicts  break  through  the  most  sacred  ties, 
Ahd  d&ths  are  trivial  things  in  royal  eyes : 
As  peijury's  iA  act  of  special  grac6, 
And'James  the  Third  has  James  the  Second'*  |^laM*> 
For  England'^  king,  within  thy  borders  own'd, 
TbMgh  England  has  another  pHnce  itithr«kk'd, 


•  » 


«i  tarn  tr4iii««  tii«  s^coAA  »%d  at  «L  Q«naifa«)  hHrtkt  tkt  km  w  mh^ 

ket^a  pieundcd  Mm  to  be  pioolaimcd  Xing  of  Oraat>BfiUiAf  by  Ui«  trtM  wt^ 


•nicred  Jftmeffa  pieUndcd  Mm  to  be  pioolaimcd 
^tenM  lbs  Third. 
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Vbose  hwAil  title  FraQoe  wpi44  pe'er  opppH^ 
Did  «be  f£gard  th^  pe^^e,  beyond  my  €p^ 

Paris, 

What  has  my  prince  9gdimt  bis  treaties  4^1^^ 
He  kept  the  father*  gj^d  jpaipt^ps  th^  sofi. 
Nor  arms*  nor  force^  aor  treasure  do^s  he  l^eiw^ 
JuiBt  only  to  the  word  ha  gave  hif  fr^^i^)  % 
Whose  dying  breath  bequeath'd  him  to  his  care. 
He  seeks  no  kingdoms,  though  he's  own'd  their  heir. 
Titles  are  empty  sounds,  and  cannot  break 
Treaties,  unless  he  arms  for  titks  8ak« ; 
Asserts  his  righi,  and  vindicates  his  daiw^ 
Beyond  a  specioud  compliment  of  name. 
That's  all  he  gives  him,  and  that  gift's  no  morCy 
Than  what  the  father  was  aHow'd  before ; 
And  since  that  recognition  broke  no  vow. 
Why  is  it  styl'd  the  cause  of  rupture  now  ? 
As  for  your  commeisce,  and  decrease  of  trade, 
£v'n  thank  your  Senate  f  for  the  laws  they've  OMdt  | 
Their  votes  occasion  what  my  prince  enjoins  ; 
We  tax  your  products,  'cause  you  tax  our  wines; 
Else  had  your  merchants  trafficked  on  my  coast. 
And  both  our  nations  gain'd  what  both  nave  loit ; 
Yet  may  we  still  those  mutual  joys  restore, 
Aiid  plenty  spread  its  wings  on  either  shore. 
Would  but  your  sons  e'en  now  with  mine  agree. 
And  what  Td  suffer  them  they  sufifer  me» 

London, 

Think  not  of  f«ace,  nor,  with  expeeting  eyas* 
Hope  for  the  Goddess  that  my  couitsbip  flies. 
Long  she  cpn  ne'er  within  thy  walls  al)ide, 
While  men  for  private  ends  the  publick  guide  ; 
While  modern  whigs  are  in  my  oourta  received. 
And  those  are  trusUd  who  the  nation  grieved ; 
While  O — ^  still  enjoys  his  master's  smiles^ 
Like  beaat  of  prey  eacap'd  from  liuBter's  toils  ( 
While  serious  S   ■    <  sprung  from  a  saint-like  i|aet,m 
Advises  war  with  a  religious  srace,  L 

To  hide  the  irreligion  of  his  pkce ;  J 

And  H puflrd  up  with  pride,  and  praisii^ 

For  making  use  of  other's  means  ;and  ways, 

Looks  big  and  pow'rfut  at  the  councfl-board, 

Rais'd  from  a  party-poe^  to  a  lord. 

War  is  their  theme,  though  peacp  is  their  delifiAt ;  -^ 

Would  peace  with-hoJd  their  crimes  from  pupiick  ii|;ht,  I 

And  suffer  wrong  to  take  the  place  of  right.  J 

•  He  promiitd  this  to  James  Ui«acoond,  upon  tils  dMih-bed.         t  FnlUmemt 
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.  Tbas  piWrtn  pasg  with  ondbtinguish'd  names, 
And  (iih  for  others  goods  amidst  the  flames. 
While  the  poor  sufleren  their  enj^ines  turn 
To  quench  the  bre  that  in  their  houses  bum. 
All  hands  are  busied  to  direct  its  course, 
And  houses  are  blown  up  to  stop  its  force. 
When,  at  the  last,  impoverish'd  bj  their  stealA, 
Tliey  safe  their  dwellings,  but  they  lose  their  wealth. 

Paris, 

I  see  too  plainly  that  your  thoughts  are  true. 
And  our  old  enmities  break  out-anew ; 
Like  wounds  skinn'd  o'er,  a-fresh  they  rage  and  bleed. 
And  the  most  skilful  artists  councils  need. 
Who  timely  can  the  patients  lives  insure, 
And  by  incision  make  a  perfect  cure. 
Since  war's  the  gen'ral  cry,  let  war  be  chose. 
My  sons  were  never  us'd  to  fly  their  foes ; 
Fearless  in  fight,  they  cannot  fights  refuse. 
And  us'd  to  gain,  they  know  not  how  to  lose; 
Witness  when  Europe  all  contending  strove. 
Like  giants  in  a  league  to  conquer  Jove. 
Troops  join'd  with  troops,  and  stales  with  states  combin'd. 
To  bnng  down  Lewis  his  exalted  mind  ; 
When  ev'ry  nation  found  it  to  its  cost, 
That  in  ten  years  he  ne'er  one  battle  lost. 
The  same  success  will  still  his  arms  attend. 
And  fortune  must  of  course  be  now  his  friend, 
Since  kingdoms,  when  divided,  needs  must  fall. 
And  he  must  conquer  part  that  conquered  all. 
Go  —let  your  prince  recal  his  subjects  hence,  - 

And  M shew  manners  like  his  sense. 

Let  Pousin  ^  be  retum'd  us  back  again. 
With  all  the  marks  of  hate,  and  cold  disdain. 
The  times  may  come,  you  may  this  action  rue. 
And  wish  for  peace  with  me,  as  I  with  you. 
Since  wounds  and  death  are  still  the  gains  of  war. 
And  you  can  be  at  last  but  what  you  are. 

London. 

To  be  but  what  he  is.  Is  all  the  claim, 
My  prince  does  make  fi'om  empire  and  firom  fame ; 
Grief  swells  his  breast  to  think  of  subjects  wounds. 
But  France  must  be  withheld  within  its  bounds. 
And  her  false  king,  who  thinks  no  crimes  amiss« 
Be  made  what  he  is  not  from  what  be  ia. 

•  Hie  ftaucli  AmhsmidfMr. 
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Look  on  thy  sons,  so  darings  and  so  brave. 
And  see  th'  *  Italians  cliilib  once  more  their  mf  e : 
Thro'  rocks  of  stone  the  German  passage  makes, 
Levels  the  mountains,  and  dries  np  the  lakes ; 
From  bill  to  hill  the  pond'rous  cannpn  fiinp^. 
And  climb's  imperious  clifis  with  eagle's  wings. 
As  Eugene  acts  the  f  Carthaginian's  part. 
Shewing  much  more  of  industry  and  art. 
And  cuts  out  roads,  where  nature  did  intend 
Nothing,  almost,  like  human  should  ascend ; 
While  adverse  troops,  asionish'd  at  the  sight. 
Leave  floods  unguarded  to  avoid  the  fight 
These  are  the  champions  which  thy  cause  maintaiui 
And  vindicate  a  base  inglorious  reign. 
That  plead  prescription  from  their  father^s  pride, 
'  To  lord  it  over  all  the  world  besi<k/ 
Nothing  like  this  is  by  my  prince  %  design'd, 

*  Just  are  bis  thoughts,  and  right'ous  is  his  mind ;' 
He  fears  no  danger,  and  he  seeks  no  war, 

Tbo'  it  appears  to  gather  from  a-far : 
Fleets  he  provides,  and  armies  he  prepares. 
To  calm  our  troubles,  and  remove  our  fears, 

*  Grant,  that  he  ne'er  increase  his  large  demains,' 
And  by  his  conquest  *  no  new  kingdoms  gains,' 

That  Mexico,  tho'  sav'd  from  Galtick  hands,  { 

Benoneof  his,  nor  rich  Peruf 'an  lands,  I 

Ease  and  content  would  fill  the  monarch's  breast. 

Were  not  his  rival  §  of  their  wealth  possess'd : 

So  the  fierce  bull  that  has  in  battle  strove 

For  the  reward  of  empire  and  of  love, 

Weary'd  with  fight,  his  head  declining  lays,  ' 

Jovfiil  to  see  the  prize  at  distance  eraze. 

While  his  tir'd  foe  alike  contented  Ties,  j 

And  views,  what  he  can't  seize,  with  longing  eyes. 

Paid  fiilly  for  the  dangers  he  has  run,  | 

Since  neither  does  possess  what  neither  won.  \ 

«  At  ^tatm  «t  die  b«Ul«  of  Favia»  whart  Fkwiclt  tbe  Vint  wm  takim  prItMMr.  ^ 

#  ffur"****'.  tb«t  melud  Uie  Alps  wlUi  rinefar,  Moardiag  to  IJvy's  Mcoant. 

}  Tks  King  of  OKtlrBritain.  i  Fnncc  «nd  SpaSa.  | 
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THE  NOBLE  ART  OF  PRINTINa 

BY  T.BUBGES,  NORWICH*. 


Tlie  AaUior  of  ibis  little  IKeoe  wm  Mr.  Francis  Burgei,  a  Printer,  who  ftft  carrM 
that  Art  and  Mystery  to  Kerwicb.  Bat,  niBeting  with  smatl  EaooOFageneiitv 
•od  great  OpfKwitieD,  sm  if  he  had  broagfat  am  additioiall  Bx|mbcc  to  the  City, 
be  published  this,  by  way  of  ApoJogy  :  In  ibe  flrtt  Plac«,  shewing,  that  he 
brtike  not  in  npan  way  aCfeer  Pesaow  Pfopegty,  that  his  IVade  was  of  great  Use 
ID  a  trading  Ptaoe^  a  great  Means  to  promote  Piety,  and  a  certain  Method  to 
do  Good  to  several  other  Trades;  because,  under  the  Printer,  Che  Bookselier, 
Bookbindcor,  Joiner^  Snrith,  8&c.  may  hope  to  reap  Adrmiuge. 


■■ 


THIS  (nvt  a  iMe  «tifeh«rj  is  «•  \Mm  to  all  dKOeniiiY  laen,  that 
I  need  say  the  ieit;  ih'n  iWmsbriwtu  art  heia^  nfficiently 
known  to  be  4iie  gfeat  fropai^tor  and  difinser  of  «M  uaefil  know- 
ledge. For,  since  4he  «itof  printina  was  ^nd  out,  which  is  not 
yet  three-hundred  years,  all  aarts  af  leamuig  bave  been  more  dif- 
fused and  cultivated,  than  in  «  Ujomapd  years  belore.  And  what 
great  advancesy  and  «aig<hty  i^rogvesa  is  daily  aaadcv  in  4mding  oat 
abstruse  secrets^  and  diMtfwnng  the  MUen  mysteries  Af  art  and 
nature,  those  that  are  ooiWF<MPsa»t  aaMiig  books  da  very  well  know. 
And  all  tkia  is  Jtiatly  to  be  auribuled  ta  iIhs  iaoowipaAble  art, 
which  gives  men  such  an  advantage  of  ^^anaMmicaititig  their 
thoughts  to  each  -oilier,  in  so^ain  and  easy  a  flnanner«  an  &  ages;, 
before  diis  inycDtion,  were  ignorant  of.  And  therefore  erudition 
and  laariiiur,  4be  imprastement  of  aM  the  woiks  of  mftune,  and  tlie 
perfection  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  are  the  genuine  elects  of  this 
noble  mystery,  and  an  evident  demonstration  of  its  usefulness,  as 
well  as  its  excellency. 

It  is  by  the  art  of  printing,  that  we  come  to  know  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  renowned  worthies  of  the  first  ages  of  the  worid; 
whereby  those  things  that  were  transacted  some  thousand  yean 
ago,  are  as  familiar  to  us»  as  if  they  had  been  done  but  yesterday. 
It  is  printing  that  does  immortalise  the  memory  of  ancient  and 
modem  heroes,  and  transmits  their  worthy  deeds  and  actions  to  the 
end  of  time. 

*  Tliit  was  the  fint  book  that  ever  was  printed  at  Norwich,  which  was  pabitahed  on 
the  STth  of ScptenOyer,  1701.   Octavo,  eontalniug  seventeen  psges. 
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And  it  is  in  respect  «f  its  usefiibieBSy  that  Poiydore  Virgil  stiles 
it,  *  A  diTine  benefit  afforded  to  mankind ;  and  therefore  Cardan 
tell  ss,  that  it  is  mn  art  inferior  to  none,  either  for  nsefulness  or 
wit;  fiur  out-doing  the  moat  dextrous  writer,  both  for  neatness  and 
cxpedbtion :  For  one  press  can  dispatch  move  business  in  one 
day,  than  the  swiftest  writer  can  tranicribe  in  a  year  or  two.  On  tiiis 
aooaant  also,  Petma  Scrirerius  calls  it,  PaUadmm,  prtuidntm,  4* 
imtdam  wmmnm,  Sp  cmmi  doctri$m;  that  is,  '  the  foitress,  garison, 
JMd  defence,  aot  only  •f  the  nuses,  but  of  all  literatnre  whatao- 
cver/ 

This  noble  nrpstery  has  iilastrioudy  shewn  rts  uaeMness  in  the 
nasiutance  it  has  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  relifrion ; 
hafiBg  hainabed  that  Cinmeriaa  daricness  that  had  'OTerspread  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  caused  the  glorions  light  of  the  gospel  to 
sMne  iorth  with  a  resplendent  lustre,  by  the  printing  that  incom- 
franMe  treasure  of  a  Christian  '  The  Hidy  Scriptures/  Before  the 
finding  out  ai  this  illostnous  art,  the  Epistle  of  St.  lames  was 
thought  a  mighty  penny-worth,  when  purchased  for  a  load  of  hay ; 
whereas  now,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  bought  for 
fire  shilhngs. 

But  it  is  not  by  printing  of  the  Holy  Bible  only,  that  this  noble 
art  and  mystery  (for  so  it  was  stiled  by  Queen  Elisadieth,  when  she 
did  it  the  honour  to  go  and  see  it)  has  been  servireable  to  religion, 
but  also  by  emitting  many  other  good  books  and  useful  tracts  into 
the  world,  whereby  the  errors  of  Popery  have  been  discovered  and 
confuted,  and  the.  way  of  truth  made  known.  Hence  says  N.Bil- 
lingsley,  in  his  Brachy- Marty rologia. 

*  The  gospel-light  appeared  not  very  clear, 
'  Until  the  fourteen-hundred  fiftieth  year, 

*  Wherein  God  pleased  to  unbosom  night, 

'  The  art  of  printing  being  broi^ht  to  light' 

And  another  ingenious  author  to  the  same  purpose  says : 

*  The  noble  art  of  printing  found 

*  No  sooner,  but  it  Rome  did  wound ; 
'  And  ever  since,  with  nimble  ray, 

*  Spreads  knowledge  to  a  perfect  day/ 

Lastly,  this  art  of  printing  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Saxm 
l8lfp,in  the  year  1471,  at  the  charge  of  Kin^  Henry  VI.  Whence  print- 
ing was  for  may  years  accounted  the  King's  prerogative  as  much  as 
coining :  But  in  process  of  time  it  became  a  free  trade.  1  he  fiasC 
printing-press,  in  England^  was  set  up  by  the  fiire-naoied  Simon 
islip,  in  Westminster- Abbey,  London ;  and  printing  first  used  there 
by  William  Caxton.  And  its  being  first  set  up  iu  n  cburcU 
occasioned  all  printing-houses  in  England  io  he  called  ch4pd» 
yhich  name  they  retain  to  this  day. 
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Concerning  the  Original  of  Printing. ' 

IT  would  cerUinly  redound  very  much  to  the  difiboDonr  of 
piinters,  if  the  original  of  this  noble  art  should  not  be  transmitted 
(o  posterity :  Since  it  is  by  printing  alone,  that  the  eathett 
actions  of  antiquity  are  broi^rht  down  to  the  present  age.  For  thii 
art,  by  multiplying  books,  hath  multiplied  knowledge,  and  brought 
to  our  cognisance  both  persons  and  things  vastly  remote  from  us^ 
and  long  before  our  time ;  which  otherwise  had  perished  in  oblinoo, 
and  been  as  thinp  which  never  had  a  being. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  in  this  short  essay,  to  rescue  from 
the  iron-teeth  of  time,  the  original  of  that  noble  mystery^  which 
giyes  immortality  even  to  learning  itself,  and  is  the  great  conser- 
vator of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

And  yet,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted,  for  this  excellent  in- 
vention, we  do  not  certainly  know.  This  being  one  of  the  inventa 
adespoia  of  the  masterless  inventions,  of  which  the  only  reason,  that 
can  be  assigned,  is,  * 

Laut  veterum  ett  meruisse  onmis  pmconiaftmug,  ' 
Et  spreviue  simul 

Brave  men  more  studious  were,  in  former  days. 
Of  doing  good,  than  of  obtaining  praise. 

That  it  is  a  Teutonick  invention,  is  agreed  upon  by  most  voices. 
From  hence  the  poet  sings, 

0  Germanica!  munerU  repertrix. 
Quo  nihU  utilius  dedxt  vetuttoi  ; 
Libros  scribere,  qwe  daces  prtmendo. 

Which  may  thus  be  paraphrased, 

O  noble  German  !  author  of  this  gift, 
(Which  ev'n  to  heav'n  itself  thy  fame  does  lifk) 
Antiquity  ne'er  yet  divulged  that  thin? 
Which  did  more  profit  unto  mankind  bring; 
Or  unto  learned  labours  more  incite. 
Since,  by  the  press,  thou  dost  large  volumes  write. 

But,  whether  Higher  or  Lower  Germany  shall  have  the  honour 
of  it  is  yet  a  controversy  undecided :  And  in  the  Upper  Germany, 
whether  Mentz  or  Basil,  or  Strasbnrg,  for  all  these  do  not  onhf 
challenge  it,  but  contend  no  less  for  the  birth-place  of  this  noble 
mystery,  than  the  Grecian  cities  did  for  the  cradle  of  Homer» 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  no  small  indication  of  the  just  value  which 
the  world  has  of  it,  since  there  is  such  striving  for  the  honour  of  its 
original  llie  general  voice  is  for  Mentz,  and  that  one  John  Gut- 
temberg  (or  Fust,  or  Faustemberg,  as  others  term  him)  a  knight 
and  citizen  of  that  city,  was  the  true  fktber  and  invcnter  of  Uiis 
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trt>.  about  the  year  1440.    And  that-  the  oocanon  of  it  was,  he 
haviafp  cut  the  letters  of  his  oanie  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which 
was  green,  and  full  of  sap,  and  afterwards  putting  them  into  a  fine 
Itnnen  handkerchief,  the  letters  impressea  upon  the  linnen  their 
Own  characters:      This  first  inspired  him  with  the  thoughts  of 
making  characters  of  metal,  that  might  make  an  impression  upon 
paper,  which  he  afterwards  efiected.     This  is  strongly  affirmed  by 
the  citizens  of  Mentz,   saith   Polydore  Virgil,    lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  dt 
invent,   reruni:     And  for  proof  hereof  they  produce  a  copy  of 
Tully's  Offices,  printed  in  parchment,  and  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Augsburg,  having  this  memorandum  at  the  latter  end  of  it, 
'  Prasens  m,  TuUn  opus  clarimmum,  Jo.  Futt,  Moguntinus  dvis  non 
atramento  piumaU  canna,  neque  area,  ted  artequadam  perpulchra  manu 
Petri  Gersheim,  pueri  met,    fmlidter  effeci:     Finitum^  anno  1440. 
Die  quarto  Mens.  Feb.'    In  English  thus  :    *  I  John  Fust,  citizen  of 
Moguntia,  have  happily  effected  the  present  most  illastrious  work 
of  Mark  Tully,  permrmed  neither  by  pen  and  ink,  nor  brass,  but 
by  a  certain   art,  purely  by  the  fair  hand  of  my  son  Peter  Ger- 
sheim :    Done  in  the  year  1440,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February.' 
This  is  cited  by  Salmuth,  in  his  annotations  on  PanciroUus,  who 
stands  stifly  for  Germany  (his  own  country)  in  this  point :    And 
also  cites  another  argument  from  the  library  of  Fraocfort,  wherein 
an  old  copy  of  the  decisions  of  the  Rota  are  kept ;  at  the  latter  end 
thereof  it  is  said,  '  That  it  was  printed  in  civitate  Moguntia  artia 
ynpressoria  inventrice  S^  elimatrice  prima ;   that  is.  In  the  city  of 
Moguntia,    being    the    first  inventer  and   refiner  of  the   art  of 
printing/ 

But,  nothwithstanding  all  these  evidences  for  High  Germany,  yet 
Hadrianus  Junius,  a  very  learned  man  of  the  Low-Countries,  is  as 
sti£P,  on  the  other  side  for  Haerlem,  making  that  the  birth-place  of 
this  noble  art.  This  Junius  (in  his  history  of  the  Netherlands)  tells 
us,  *  That  one  Laurence  John  (others  call  him  Laurence  Coster)  a 
burgher  of  good  note  and  quality  in  the  city  of  Haerlem,  was  the 
first  inventer  of  it ;'  and  saith,  '  That  he  made  letters  at  first  of 
the  barks  of  trees  (as  was  before  said  of  the  other)  which  being  set 
and  ranked  in  order,  and  put  with  their  heels  upwards  upon  paper, 
he  made  the  first  essay  and  experiment  of  this  art :  At  filrst  he 
made  but  a  line  or  two,  then  whole  pages,  and  then  books,  but 
printed  on  one  side  only :'  Which  rudiments  of  the  art,  Junius 
says,  he  saw  in  the  town. 

And  then  to  turn  John  Guttemberg,  or  Fust,  or  Faustus,  quite 
out  of  doors,  he  gives  us  this  further  account :  '  That,  after  this, 
the  aforenamed  Laurence  John  made  types  or  characters  of  tin, 
and  brought  the  art  to  ftirther  perfection  daily  :  But  one  John 
Faustus  (though  he  proved  JnfauMtus  to  him)  who  was  his  servant 
and  hfid  learned  the  mystery,  stole  away  all  the  letters,  and  other 
utensils  belonging  to  the  trade  ;  and,  after  several  removes,  set  up 
for  himself  at  Mentz,  making  as  jf  he  were  the  first  inventer  of  it ; 
(whereas,  if  what  Junius  says  be  true,  be  had  only  stole  it  from 
Laurence  John)  and  the  mit  book,  he  printed  there,  was  the 
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JOoctrinal  of  <me  AJexaader  GfdliM,  which  be  priaUd  in  Ibf  yttf 

1440. 

This  it  further  confirmed  by  He^^eniU,  who  saitb,  that  hpive  the  ot 
I^urcnce  John  is  yet  8t»4idiiiK  in  the  9i9rket-plac«  of  li^^rlf  19,  wiA 
thii  iwcjriptioa  in  ga|d«o  ktur«  over  the  door : 

Memoria  Sm:rum, 

Typograpkut  Ars,  Artwm  Conscrvatrix,  hie  vrkmrn  IwdtnU^  che^ 

Amum  MCCCCXL, 

That  is. 

Sacred  to  Memory. 

The  Art  of  Pript!iig>  the  Preserver  ofArU,  was  first  {orented  here, 

about  the  year  MCCCCXL. 

Aod  underneath,  these  verses: 

KoiM  quid  archetypoi  ijr  prctia  Moguntia  J0ct§$  i 
Hmaiam  archetypo^  prmlaque  nota  $cm$^ 
Extmiit  kic^  monUrmde  De9,  Laureniiuf  artem  i 
Dimmmiart  virum  Aunc,  distimtdare  Dcwn  est* 


Which  I  have  thus  paraphrased. 


Mogiiiitla,  why  do  you  thus  vainly  boast 
Of  archetypes  and  presses,  at  your  cost. 


^  ] 

Whereas  at  tiaerlem  they  were  first,  thou  kaow^sUi 
There  to  Laurentius  first,  inspired  by  heav'n^ 
The  knowledge  of  this  noble  art  was  gi/n. 
To  rob  the  man*  who  did  this  art  reveal. 
Is  a  like  crime  as  'tis  from  beav'o  to  steal. 

TbMs  I  have  givejs  the  dif&rent  pleas  of  botli|>artfe8j  yet  wl$ 
OQt  pMteod  U>  oeiermioe  which  is  io  the  ri^t,  but  leave  the  deci- 
lioD  tp  the  reader's  judgmeot. 

But  ihi$  is  certaiii,  that,  though*  the  chief  'bonoor  is  due  tp  tjif 
inweuUxp  yiet  Ijiat  perfection  aod  heavty,  that  pr'ijatiog  is  90W  ar- 
rived to^  is  very  much  owijog  to  Ihem  that  came  ^ttr,  maoj  ijo 
the  present  age  having  not  a  little  cont/ij^uted  tJbwerftOj  here  jn 
£f}£|and,  wb«re  it  is  at  as  great  p£rfeetioi>  «s  in  any  part  ^f  the 
wond*  And  it  is  as  true  as  strange  xhj|t«  where  printing  was  JBvented^ 
the  «rt  is  almoal  lost,  and  did  never  Ijbere  jUTive  to  aoy  jgr^ a^  p^* 
Actionu 

PriAtiiy  baa  JUeen  in  ChioAy  jsbove  two-Choiusaod  ywr9;  1>jit 
Xhcir  way  is  so  vast)|r  different  from  the  method  we  use  in  £ar9jp.c^ 
that  no  fiompariaoo  can  he  made  betmieeD  thf;m>  Ib/s  .former  haviijy 
jbo  many  Jtioards,  ^  they  haye  p^ejs  io  iMir  h^^  ot  which  ihftr 
xl^aracteQi  m«  4»rved»  poe  nyoAeseotiqg  (cir  jstf^niifig  fpr]  j»  m«lo 
MotbttT  aaJhpif#eiftc.  ^  tbry li;avf  ocomim  to  plaoe  tkf^i  mi  ft 
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die§ft  cbartictefs  they  li«it\e  iuch  gf^at  ftiimbert,  that  fen  of  them 
know  the  one  half;  they  not  making  u»e  of  fout  and  twenty  letter* 
to  tnake  words,  as  is  used  here.  This  way  of  the  Chinese  wfts  not 
heard  of,  till  within  these  very  few  years. 

It  is  well  known  of  the  Tories,  that  they  have  net  the  Mtn\ng, 
the  art  in  trades,  or  war,  as  theif  neighbours  the  Germans ;  and 
the  chief  reason  is,  they  hate  tiot  printing  among  them,  which  they 
Wilt  not  sue^r;  for  fear,  as  is  thoitght,  it  should  tmdermlOt  thehr 
fiilse  religioii,  and  plant  Chriatiaikity  In  ito  stead. 


SCOTLAND  CHARACTERISED: 

IN  ▲ 

LElTElt  WRITTEN  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN* 

TO  DIMUAfil  HIM  FROM  AN  INTXNOKO  /OURNIT  THITHSB. 

Scotica  si  diris  devotum,  terra  tulisset 
Cainumf  non  alias  exut  peragfa/Otrai  oras. 
Ipsa  suis  cofUenta  tnalis :  Non  indigapestii 
Exterwt:  Infensi  satiasss  numinisifas* 

Cleaveland  translated. 

iytkeAutiior  of 'The  Trip  to  North  Wales.'    1701.    l^oUo.    Cootahliflf 

four  ^ages. 


IT  was  not  without  the  grcateal  larprise  in  the  worlds  that  I 
heard,  lifom  my  Lady  your  mother^  your  intentions  k4  you  to 
our  noighbourjog  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  perfect  and  give  tho 
grace-atrolDe  to  that  very  liberal  education,  yoA  have  so  signally 
improved  in  England.  I  confess,  it  is  v«ry  irJisome,  to  sonoe  tpintsi^ 
to  be  contradicted  and  thwiirtcd  in  either  their  expressionap  or  do- 
sigtis :  and  they  do,  with  such  an  unpersuadable  obAinacy,  oherish 
their  own  ideas,  that  you  might  as  well  eiqiect  grtpea  from  t 
thistle,  as  to  make  them  change  their  party,  thoort  upon  the  nott 
demonstrative  atguments,  that  can  be  produced*  But  I  hope  better 
things  of  yon ;  and  4o  not  in  the  leait  douht^  but  you  ere  eo  mudi 
itason's  humMe  sttvant)  that,  if  I  convince  yeu  thia  ramble  of 
yours  will  neither  be  for  your  cmdit,  pleasure,  nor  advantage  (which 
IJhall  make  the  topicka  of  my  difcourae)  yon  will  even  stay  where 
yon  an»,  and  not  hazattl  three  thhigs  ao  vefy  precious  te  all  rati- 
onal oreCitnres;  and,  if  you  meK  with  any  berth,  tugged  eNprmaioiit 
i«  this  epfstW^  I  hO]pe  you  will  do  me  thp  jwstioe  to  bdieve*  tbfttit 
w«*  tioihhig^  INR  ^  gtttofiil  aoiise  ef  ^l^  own  tbiliilida^  uid  w 
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hetitj  desire  of  your  weUare^  that  extorted  them  from  me.    And 
let  80  much  suffice,  by  way  of  preface. 

You  are  now  adf  anced  to  those  yean,  in  which,  if  ever, 
men  begin  to  consider  and  propose  some  end  to  themselyes 
in  what  they  do.  But,  under  favour,  if,  by.  going  into  Scot- 
land, you  imagine  to  improve  your  intellect,  you  arc  as 
wide  of  your  purpose^  as  if  you  should  take  West-Chester  in 
your  way  firom  London  to  Dover;  and^  before. I  will  be- 
lieve, that  ever  any  man,  that  has  lived  a  gentkman,  or  fellow- 
commoner,  in  either  of  our  two  Universities,  and  a  little  tasted  of 
the  education  of  an  inn  of  court  (as  you  have  done)  can  ampliate 
his  understanding  by  grazing  m  the  dakdonian  forest,  I  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  calTiog  in  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Pope's  being  turned 
protestant. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  Scotland  has  formerly  given  very  eminent 
scholars  to  the  world ;  nay,  I  will  go  further,  there  are  no  finer 
gentkmen  in  the  world,  tlian  that  nation  can  justly  boast  of ;  but 
then  tlwyare.  such  as  have  travelled,  and  are  inifebted  to  other 
countries  tar  those  accomplishments  that  render  them  so  esteemed, 
their  own  ^flfording  only  pedantry,  poverty,  brutality,  and  hypo- 
criinr. 

To  make  thb  evident,  give  me  leave  a  little  to  pursue  my  pro- 
posed method:  And  here  pleasure  (which  influences  most  pe<^le, 
young  especiaDy,  that  care  not  much  to  look  forwardfr)  leads  the 
van.  Now,  Sir,  you  would  take  him  for  a  very  unaccountable  man, 
that  should  pretend  to  regale  his  nose  with  asafoUida,  or,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  take  sanctuary  in  a  bagnio,  for  coldness ;  and  yet 
you  do  the  same  thing  in  eflfect,  when  you  make  the  tour  of  Scot- 
land for  diversion. 

For  the  charms  of  conversation  (which,  considering  man  as  a 
sociable  creature,  are  most  universally  desired)  it  maybe  presumed, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  turned  out  a  grasing,  had  full  as  eligible 
companions,  an  you  are  like  to  meet  wtdi ;  and  yOu  might,*  wiuitas 
mucn  safety,  enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  a  cannibal,- who 
would  upon  the  first  opportunity  eat  you  up,  as  with  a  Scotdiman ; 
for  what  Sir  John  Charain  says  of  the  Minmliansy  may  be  truly  ap- 
plied to  ihem, '  That  they  are  perfidy  itself.  The  most  sacred  ties,  as 
oaths  and  the  like,  are  snapped  asunder  bj  Uiem  with  as  much  ease, 
as  the  new  cords  were  by  Sampson.  And  there  is  nothing  amongst 
them,  tri  their  very  kings  (of  which  the  last  age  afibrded  us  a  verr 
memorable  example)  that  is  not  vendible.  CiviUty  is  not  so  mud& 
as  known  in  the  idea  amongst  that  proverbially  clownish  people. 
The  conscience  of  a  custom-bcmse  officer,  the  integrity  of  a  knight 
of  the  post,  the  modesty  of  a  common  prostitute,  and  the  courage 
of  a  town-bully  amount  to  full  as  much. 

*  Their  women  are,  if  possible,  yet  worse  than  the  m^n,  and  carry 
notemiptations,  but  what  have  at  hand  suitable  antidotes;  and  you 
must  be  qualified  for  the  embraces  of  a  Succubus,  before  jan  can 
break  the  seventh,  or  one  article  of  the  tenth  commandment  here. 
The  skinoT  their  hem  looks  like  veUum;  and  a  good  Orientalist 
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•tt%htesiil]^fpyoiit  the  Arabick  alphabet  between  their  Eye-bnms, 
Their  legs  resemble  mill-potts»  both  for  shape,  bigness,  and  strength ; 
their  hair  is  like  that  of.  an  ofergrown  hoatess  ;  their  gait  like  a 
Muaoof ian  duck's ;  and  their  fingers  strut  out  with  the  itch,  like 
so. many  country  justices  goinfjr  to  keep  a  petty  sessions.  Their  voice 
is  hke  thunder,  and  will  as  effecteslly  sowre  all  the  milk  in  a  dairy^ 
or  beer  in  a  cellar,  as  forty  drums  beating  a  preparative.  It  is  a 
Tery.  common  thing  for  a  woman  of  quality  to  say  to  her  footman, 

*  Andrew,  take  a  fast  gripe  of  my  a-^--,  and  help  me  over  the 

*  Tliey  pretend  to  be  descended  from  one  Madam  Seota,  daughter 

*  to  King  Pharaoh  ;<  but  the  best  proof,  they  give  of  it,  is  their 
bringing  two  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  along,  with  them,  viz*  lice 
and  the  itch;  which  they  have  intailed  upon  their  posterity  ever 
since* 

Some  ne  of  opinion,  that,  when  the  Devil  shewed  our  Saviour 
die  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  he  .laid  his  thumb  upon  Scotland,  and 
that  for  a  twofold  teaaon :  .  First,  because  it  was  not  like  to  be  any 
templation.  Next,  being  part  of  .his  mother's  jointure,  he  could 
not  di^Mse  of  it  during  btx  life. 

For  their  cookery  and  bedding,  they  are  the  antipodes  of  all 
ckaidy  folks.  Can  von  like  to  breakfast  upon  «^een  Aawiocl;?  (An 
oaten  cak^  often  baked  upon  my  hostess's  waim  wemb.)  Or  drink 
ropy  ale,  that  is  full  as  palpable,  as  ever  the  Egyptian  darkness 
was  ?  Would  it  please  you  to  see  a  joint  of  meat  ready  to  run 
away  from  you?  And  yet. such  must  be  your  entertainment 
there. 

In  Edinburgh*  the  capital  city,  whither  you  are  going,  they  have 
not  a  private  fniea;  but,  as  their  houses,  which  are  incredibly 
high,  oooaift  of  eight  or  ten  distinct  fiunilies,  each  of  which  pos« 
seaves  an.intiie  ilo^»  so^  at  every  stair's-head,  you  may  see  a  great 
tub,  called  a  cogiie^  that  is  the  receptacle-general  of  the  nastiness  of 
a  wholefiuBoily  ;*  £aar  all  disembo^ie  here  promiscuously,  both  males 
and  females,  masters  and  mistresses,  with  their  servants,  without 
the  least  restraint  of  modcaty  or  shame.  When  this  is  competently 
full,  two  lusty  fellows,  by  the  help  of  a  cowl-staff,  carry  it  by  night 
to  a  window,  and»  after  crying,  <  Geud  peeple,  leuk  to  yar  sales 
there/  out  they  throw  it ;  he,  that  c<Mnes  by,  hu  great  cau&e  to 
bleas  his  stars,  if  he  comes  off  with  piss.  It  may  be,  at  high  noon, 
and  in  the  principal  street,  you  shall  meet  a  tattered  wretch,  with 
a  moastioua  cMce,  and  a  doae-atool  under  it,  bawling  out,  '  Wha 
want*  me  ^'  For  a  half-penny  yon  may  be  accommodated,  and 
covered,  whilst  you  are  so. 

Trees,  are  great  rarities :  This  made  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  who 
knew  the  country  very  well,  say,  '  That,  had  Christ  lived  there, 
and  been  betrayedf  as .  moat  cerUinly  he  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  lived  there,  Judas  might  sooner  have  found  the  grace  of  re* 
Mutanoe,  than  a  tree  to  bang  himself,  on/  The  high-street  in 
Edinburgh^  about  three  qunrters  of  a.  mile  long,  is  very  fit,  by  rea- 
t  HPQ  9f  iu  braadtlit  for  a  triumph,,  fipont  tte  Cas^  to  Iioly«rood« 
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halite;  but  tbe  rest  of  the  famei,  m  tlKycall  tbcM»  trc  i^teliiidy 
oottimoii-»eirer8^  wbich  OMke  the  city  look  like  «  oMb. 

Nowotider,  then,  ifthe5)ceCty  wboaNnot  uailtlj  reMabkd  to 
a  crepitus  vetttrit,  onoe  AngMed,  care  not  for  retumiiig  to  Mm 
natif  e  country ;  and  yet,  as  the  French  leAigeet  take  all  oceasooa 
to  extol  their  monarch,  hit  armies,  palaoes.  Ice  so  these  gentleBMO# 
thoagh  in  England,  cannot  fbrbear  to  magnify  their  own « gade  land/ 
He  is  happy,  that  believes  their  report,  withoat  going  Mthcr 
to  refute  it. 

If  you  call  to  have  your  sheets  aired,  forty  to  one,  but  the  wendit 
in  great  civility,  prolfen  to.nncase,  and  come  into  bed  to  yon.    I 
was  much  surprised  at  my  landlady's  asking  roe  one  niaht,  *  If  my* 
cod«  lay  right  ? '    Bnt  I  quickly  cleared  her  from  any  ill  mcaoiog', 
when  I  understood,  it  is  their  name  for  the  pittows. 

You  shall  commonly  hear  a  b^nrly  Scot,  whose  every  meal  ia 
a  stratagem,  here  in  England,  tell  yon  of  his  felicities  there,  and 
how  he  ttsed  to  walk  about  his  father's  peik,  with  a  lacquey  at  hia 
beeh ;  but  you  must  not  innnediately  coooeive  too  extraordinary 
an  opinion  of  his  grandeur;  for,  npon  inqnirT  how  many  deer  bia 
jfather  had  in  his  perk,  the  truth  will  ont,  thongfa  to  shame  bodi 
Scot  and  Devil,  *  Tnat  his  fiither  kept  no  deer  m  his  perk,  and  that 
the^  call  an  indosure  a  perk,  in  bis  country/    A  Scotch  kird^ 
havmg  got  boosy,  and  mounted  upon  a  BMle^biJl  to  sorvey  bis  lam 
demeans,  asked  his  man,  '  If  he  knew  a  greater  k>rd  than  faimselrr 
He  was  told,  '  Yes,  viz.  the  Lord  Jeh^h.'    Says  he,  *  Ise  neer 
heard  of  that  Lord,  but  get  ye  to  him,  and  will  him  immediately  to 
surrender  all  to  me,  or  Ise  pull  him  out  by  the  lugs/    The  servant, 
to  honour  bis  master's  pride,  seems  to  do  so,  and,  upon  his  return, 
tells  him  he  need  not  use  such  violent  methods,  it  was  but  ask,flMMl 
he  might  have  his  kingdom.    'Well,  replies  my  gentleman,  since 
he  be  so  civil,  deel  take  me,  if  ever  I,  or  any  of  mine,  set  our  foot 
where  he's  got  to  do/ 

But,  Sir,  if  you  have  the  least  regard  to  your  own,  or  your 
country's  reputetion,  you  will  never  go  thither  to  feed  upon  husks 
with  swine,  especially  since  you  may  have  bread  enough,  and  that 
of  the  finest  sort,  in  our  own  univenitieB.  In  a  w<Nd,  a  P^os 
physician,  a  Salamanca  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  Scotch  master  of 
arts,  are  three  animals  sunk  below  contempt,  and  not  to  be  parol* 
Ided  in  the  universe. 

In  the  last  place,  for  anjr  advantage  yon  are  like  to  eet,  1  daee 
heboid  to  say,  you  might  hoipt  for  as  much  inoneof  mse  Utlni- 
anitn  academies  Dr.  CruR  speaks  of,  that  are  erected  for  tke  edu- 
cation of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts. 

'Ilieir  colleges  are  neither,  for  leaniing,  libraries,  leaned  men, 
revenues,  or  structure,  any  more  to  be  compared  to  ours,  •than  m 
dancing-master's  kit  to  a  basa-ml^  or  a  Welch  vieamge  to  St.  PmHb 
cathedral. 

None  but  the  principal  and  professon  lodffe  witfiin  the  widls  at 
SdinbuT^,  to  vmich  you  are  going  (I  snedtOe  not  with  St.  An*- 
dfew\  GlaMow,  or  Abefleen>  became  I  «em  aew 
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titidlf  kamr  how  tobelwTt  the  velaiiontof  those  that  have)  «o  that 
you  muit  undafvoidably  tako  up  in  the  team  with  soam  fauee  lo9% 
who  will  stiek  to  you  as  elate  as  the  ivy  docs  to  the  oak,  and  for  the 
sane  reasoa  toe,  to  diawaway  your  sap^  firani  you.  The  sehokrs  gfo 
like  swordsmen,  aod  never  can  he  called  Uie  gent  iogatm,ii\\  they  are 
lavreaiady  t.  e.  lake  thekr  degrees  of  masters  of  arts,  which  is  con- 
stantly done  at  foot  years  standiiig,  aod  ool  unfrequentiy,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  money  in  the  ease,  sooner ;  then  they  oblige  you 
with  a  most  ample  diplMBa,  written  in  an  efieminate  sort  of  Latin» 
and  as  fulsome  as  a  mountebank's  panegyriok  on  his  own  balsam, 
or  wonder-working  Panacea:  The  scope  of  it  is  to  satis^  your 
friends,  to  whom  returning,  that  you  have  spent  much  money,  tra- 
velled many  miles,  endured  great  hardships,  and  taken  extraordi- 
nary pains,  to  very  little  purpose. 

This  college  is  dividea  into  fire  distinct  classes:  Each  of  these 
Ims  a  several  rt gonty  who,  fiom  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  iiH  £vc  in  the  afternoon,  shall  entertain  you  with  a 
lecture  as  jejune  as  a  homily,  but  aa  terrible  lor  length,  as  an  old 
parliament  fast;  and  tbey»  you  know,  were  reckoned  dreadful 
enough.  The  only  dagrfe  they  confer,  is  thai  of  master  of  arts; 
Dr.  Rule,  the  present  prine^al^  it  doctor  of  nsedhcine,  though  a 
divine.  They  nave  two  pvetiy  tolerable  pbilosqibers,  one  an  Aris- 
totelian, the  other  adiseiple  of  Cartes;  but  not  a  good  mathematician, 
or  sound  Grecian,  in  their  whole  coHege.  For  their  divinity,  it  is  so 
so.  They  are  intirdy  of  the  presbyterian  c«it,  and  made  more  haste 
to  throw  out  bishops,  than  tb^  Jsraelitea  did  of  old  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  Theft«  as  hei^g  one  of  their  bbcral  sciences,  is  rather 
cherished  than  punished:  But  sMinlleien  and  femioailors  sore  mise* 
rably  persecuted  by  theaa.  If  they  detect  a  lady  of  pleasure,  they 
oblige  her,  publickly,  in  thf^  time  of  divine  worship,  to  mount  a 
theatre  of  ignominy,  called,  foraooth,  the  stool  of  r^eotance,  to 
the  end  all  the  gende  brethren  may  know  where  to  have  a  whore. 
They  are  professed  £9^  tp  aU  cppyi-held  tenmna  in  divinity,  and 
will  much  rather  pr^e^cb  (tempore  nonsense,  than  use  notes,  in 
the  time  of  King  Jamos  JL*  f^oon  after  his  coming  into  England,  one 
of  his  own  country  thusapcoatod  him, '  8ir,^  sa js  be, '  I  am  sorry  to  sea 
your  Majesty  so  dealt  with  by  yoor  prelaticd  tantivies,  as  you  are : 
Alas !  they  can  neither  prenoh,  nor  pray,  but  by  a  heuk ;  if  your 
Majesty  will  please  to  hear  me,  Ise  dse  bath  withont.'  And  so  be 
did,  till  the  King  told  him,  <  He  preached  and  prayed,  as  if  he  had 
never  leuked  in  a  beuk  in  bis  whole  Uk/ 

In  the  College  library,  they  keep  Biwhanan's  scuW;  however 
the  lining  bie  wanting,  which  had,  methooght,  a  prevty  distich 
upon  it :    The  first  line  I  hare  lorgot,  but  die  second  was  thus : 

Et  decus  es  ttrnmh  jam,  Buckamme,  ttto. 

But  I  muist  «i|rroot  mp^  I  inkepded  only  a  letter,  but  have  in- 
sensibly swelled  it  to  the  diiaMosiona  of  a  treatise.  I  will  conclude 
myobseryaliii#^tb9Manlvywitbono4iMt,and(rue,stofy.  The 
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fiiiiMtts  Duke  of  Ltaderdale,  when  fint  tniniatar  of  itste,  was  ii^ 
vited  to  dinner  by  the  then  Lord  Cbancdlor,  and  as  splendidly  enter- 
tained as  the  poverty  of  the  country  would  permit  ^  At  takin|r 
leave,  says  he,  *  My  Lord,  Ise  con  you  mickJe  thanks  for  your 
generous  and  noble  tnat,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  proverb 
we  have  in  use  aoMnf^st  ns,  vis.  That  feuU  make  feasU,  and  wise 
men  ea(  them/  The  other,  loth  to  be  out-done  in  point  of  civihty, 
replied,  '  Ye  say  vary  right,  my  Loid ;  and  it  is  as  true.  That  wise 
men  make  proverbs,  and  feuls  repeat  Aem/  Well,  lest  I  should 
surfeit  you  with  my  rugged  prose,  I  will,  tor  once  and  away,  try  to 
fall  into  the  amble  of  rhyme  doggrel :  * 

And  whatr  dear  Sir,  tken  is  it  quid  reak^ 
Tbat  you  design  an  iter  Imreak  f 
Are  you-so  much  a  stoick,  that  this  hot-land 
You  fear  not  to  exchange  for  gelid  Scotland  ? 
n  Where,  whett  you  rise  'ith  morning,  e're  a  doaen 

Can  well  be  told,  your  fingers-ends  are  frozen, 
debate's  the  only  fuel  of  that  nation ; 
And  you^  be  hot  alone  in  disputation. 
Here  you  may  warm  your  inside  with  a  botde^ 
But  there  must  try  to  do't  with  Aristotle. 
Good  food's  a  thing  so  scarce  too,  that  111^  teU  ye^ 
Philosophy  alone  must  fill  your  belly. 
Instead  of  having  that  with  dainties  cram'd. 
You  must  take  up  with  Cartes  and  Le  Grand. 
And,  if  you'd  keep  your  iiurse-strings  quiet. 
Live  merrily  on  a  Chameiion's  diet. 
Next:  For  its  dressing 'tis  assuredly 
A  perfect  anUdole  'gainst  gluttony : 
For  he,  that  on  their  carbonado's  kx>ks, 
Must  needs  say,  Ood  sends  meat^  the  devil  cooks; 
Be  therefore  rul'd  for  once,  abstain  from  it. 
Unless  you  mean  to  take  a  northern  vomit: 
To  be  «i  brute's  the  only  thing  in  fashion  ; 
And  nastiness  the  genius  of  that  nation* 
The  things,  diat  are  abomipated  there. 
Are  clean  shirts,  swines-flesh,  and  the  common-prayer. 
But  stay — ^What's  your  pretence?  come  let  me  know, 
Is't  to  refine  your  intellect  you  soi         ' 
Sir,  you  aflHroiit  your  Eagltth  education. 


To  borrow  learning  fipom  iu  neighbour  nation. 
Whal^er  there  have  been,  I'm  afraid  youll  light  on. 
But  lew  such  men  as  Buchanan  and  Creighton. 
They're  all  apoetatiz'd  to  arrant  sots,  ^ 

fisMliMi  Terra  is  the  land  of  Scots. 
In  short,  if  naughf  s  sufficient  to  dissuade  you, 
Wou'd  all  the  dreadfhl  plagues  of  Scotland  had  you. 
Hungei%  slovenliness,  and  troops  of  vermin, 
Comptntofts  of  Scotch  gentry,  and  Ei4)ish  cannen : 
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A]l  these  you  are  tore  to  meet,  with  many  more« 
M^^e  griefons  than  those  mentioned  before. 
Your  voyafre  all  your  cordial  friends  lament. 
Where  you'll  be  under  rule,  not  government 
But  he  especially,  who  protests  he's  fervent. 
When  he  subscribes  himself  your  hnmMe  senrant 

KB. 
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EFFECTUAL  WAR  IN  AMERICA, 

AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANURDSL 

Bellumjustum,  quibus  necessariunip  4*  fia  arma,  quUnu  in  arms  spes  est* 

Tit.  Liv. 

Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideratvon  of  the  Kin|^s  most  .Excellent 
Majesty,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  andTemporal^ 
and  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 

Fnan  •  Quarto  Edition,  printed  at  London,  in  ths  Year  MDCCU. 


ALL  Europe  is  justly  alarmed  at  the  succession  of  Spain  90  unex- 
pectedly falling  to  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  already  too  great. 
The  intire  reconciliation,  and,  as  may  be  said,  union  of  these  two 
formidable  monarchies,  cannot  but  with  good  reasons  ^use  the 
utmost  jealousies  in  all  their  neighbours,  who  may  bo  in  danger  of 
becoming  their  prey.  Insomuch  that  a  general  confederacy,  and 
weli-cemeoted  league,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Mipp^  a  vigorous 
and  sudden  war. 

If  you  give  these  two  powers  time*  they  will  more  firmly  unite 
together,  indui^  to  it,  b^  the  apprehensiona  they  haf  a  of  other 
nationa*  The  French  will  inspire  the  Spaniarda  wicb  Ibcir  activt 
and  martial  temper, 


Runm  ad  arma  imo$.   • 

with  their  art  of  government  and  mani^gc^inent.  of  their  revenues, 
with  their  methods  of  advancing  and  engrossii^  trado;.  and  we  must 
«expect  in  a  short  time  to  see  the  riches  of  the  Wesi*bid4ea  fall  into 
hands  of  tliese  two  nations,  and  they  exclude  all  others.      , 

Of  all  their  jieigbhours  the  English  hav^  the  greautt  interest  to 
hinder  this  mischief  and  Enalaud  is  the  only  power  thai  can^  and 
ought  to  do  iij^  since  its  coboies  ar^  s^  vnH^^apd  p^psslaus.  and 
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tince  America  is  the  only  place  where  Enfj^land  cao  well  willi 
honour  and  profit  enlarge  its  dooDinioDS,  and  soon  become  the  most 
potent  nation  in  the  world :  And  it  looks  as  if  Providence  had 
pointed  out  that  way,  when  we  consider  the  vast  increase  of  the 
£ng|ish  in  the  West-Indies. 

The  English  may  easily  ruin  all  the  French  colonies  in  America, 
and  drive  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  vast,  but  il\-fortified  planta- 
tions. They  are  efieminate,  and  would  surrender  to  a  general 
enemy,  and  many  of  them  are  willing  to  be  transported  to  Spain^ 
where  they  have  estates  in  land  or  money. 

The  Spaniards  have  possessed  the  fountains  of  gold  and  silver  long 
enough ;  it  is  high  time,  they  should  pnw  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  have  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  so  many  populous 
colonies,  and  out  of  which  youug  people  may  be  drawn,  and  trans- 
ported to  better  places,  as  swarms  out  of  bee-hives,  to  the  incie- 
dible  advantage  of  the  nation  in  general. 

If  twenty -four  years  experience  in  those  parts,  some  employ- 
ments not  very  inconsiderable  in  peace  and  war,  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  has  had  among  the  English  and  the  French ;  if  having 
seen  and  been  concerned  in  most,  if  not  all  the  actions  that  hava 
been  in  those  countries ;  if  all  these  things  can  enable  him  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  matter,  he  thinks  that  he  may,  upon  very  good  groundu, 
affirm,  that  a  war  in  America  may  be  very  practicable,  and,  with 
God's  assistance,  very  successful. 

The  miscarriages  and  ill  success  of  most  of  the  undertakings 
there  in  the  late  war,  and  the  great  mortality  which  fell  among  the 
forces  sent  thither,  is,  perhaps,  an  objection,  but  many  things  may 
be  replied  to  it :  The  incapacity  of  most  of  the  commanders,  their 
little  skill  in  military  affairs,  the  disaffection  in  some,  the  want  of 
discipline  and  order  in  general :  And  you  may  add  to  this,  the  iU 
practices  about  the  plunder ;  such  disorders  will  hinder  the  best 
troops  from  doing  any  thing,  much  more  such  people  as  those 
forces  were  composed  of. 

As  to  the  mortality  and  the  great  loss  of  men,  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  with  unruly,  drunken,  and  didsohite  people,  who,  &llin? 
sick,  had  no  body  to  assist  and  look  to  them.  Good  discipliue,  good 
order,  good  provisions,  good  physick,  and  such  like  necessaries, 
would  certainly  remedy  all  these  evils. 

I  do  here,  with  all  submission  and  respect,  propose  a  method  by 
which  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  war  may  be  carried  on  in  America 
with  very  little  charge ;  I  mean,  by  managing  the  plunder,  and 
other  things  of  that  nature,  in  such  t  manner  as  the  proposed  war 
should  feed  and  maintain  itself;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that, 
anaking  war  in  a  rich  country,  if  affairs  are  rightly  and  honestly 
carried,  the  conquered  people  may  be  made  to  defray  the  charges, 
and  so  consequently  the  war  would  be  enabled  to  support  and 
maintain  itself. 

I  likewise  propose  to  raise  forces  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  the 
colonies  out  of  the  young  people,  who  could  be  more  easily  trans- 
ported  any  where.  I  wowld  order  them  all  into  independent  cov- 
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fnaiefl,  each  of  an  hwndred  centinek,  with  one  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  four  seijeants.  When  they  form  a 
battalion,  or  go  upon  serf  ice,  the  eldest  or  senior  officer  should 
<XMBinand. 

Regimenting  of  forces  is  suhject  to  a  great  many  inconveni- 
ences, and  is  of  no  use  when  the  regiment  is  not  all  together^ 
and  serves  in  different  places  ;  besides  that,  the  state^major  takea 
«p  all  the  spoil. 

All  the  standing  forces  the  French  have,  in  America,  and  all 
Iheir  militia  are  independent  companies.  When  they  draw  into  % 
battalion,  the  senior  officer  takes  the  right  hand,  and  every  other  ac- 
cording to  the  seniority  of  their  commission  ;  so  that  the  service  ia 
performed  as  well  as  if  they  had  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and 
majors,  and  it  saves  the  king  a  great  sum  of  money. 

Perhaps  his  Majesty  may  think  it  convenient  to  model  after  that 
nanner  the  forces  raised  here  in  England^  to  be  sent  to  the  West- 
Indies,  since,  in  a  series  of  time,  it  would  save  a  great  sum  of 
money^,  please  vefy  much  the  militia,  and  take  off  all  occasions  of 
dissatisfaction  and  murmorings  about  the  division  of  spoil  and 
plunder,  which  might  then  be  all  equally  divided  to  the  sev^^ 
companies,  without  distinction  of  standing  and  militia  forces. 
The  militia  never  repines  at  the  right  hand  and  post  of  honour  being 
taken  by  the  standing  forces,  but  cannot  willingly  see  those,  who 
are  allowed  pay,  pretend  to  a  greater  share  than  they  who  have  no 
salary,  and  endure  commonly  more  hardship,  and  are  usually  put 
upon  more  difficult  service. 

The  welNordering  of  plunder,  and  justly  and  impartially  dividing 
iW  is  of  very  great  consequence;  all  our  divisions  and  misunder- 
standings proceeded  from  thence. 

At  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers  some  were  very  busy  about 
getting,  hiding,  securing*  and  transporting  of  plunder,  whilst 
others  were  intent  on  service,  and  minded  their  duty,  so  that  the 
division  of  the  spoil  and  plunder  was  not  justly  made. 

I  would  providt^  good  arms  and  good  powder ;  and,  as  most  of 
those  countries  have  store  of  horses,  I  would  carry  a  great  number 
of  small  ordinary  saddles  and  bridles,  to  mount  the  greatest  part 
of  the  &rces,  and  make  them  dragoons,  the  most  useful  son  of 
tfoeps. 

People  in  those  parts  use,  upon  travelling  in  woods,  or  such  like 
places,  to  carry  along  with  them  each  man  h)s  pavilion  to  sleep 
under,  and  defend  him  from  gnats,  a  most  troublesome  and  into« 
lerable  insect,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bigness  in  some  places. 
This  pavilion  is  made  of  thin  canvas,  in  such  a  form  that,  bein|^ 
q[>read  and  supported  upon  sdme  sticks  planted  in  the  ground^ 
a  man  lies  under  it,  the  canvas  falling  like  the  curtains  of  a  bed, 
and  so  leaves  no  room  for  gnats  to  get  in.  The  man  has  bia 
fusee  between  his  legs,  and  lies  upon  some  grass  or  leaves,  and 
in  a  march  carries  his  pavilion  like  a  shoulder-belt.  Tents  would 
never  hinder  the  gnats.    This  is  the  buccaneers    fashion,    and 
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by  thete   means  tbeir   inctnipaieiiU  are  soon    made  and  soon 
raised. 

Efery  soldier  sboold  have  a  good  fosee  with  a  bayonet  of  that 
sort»  that  he  may  fire  off  bis  fusee  with  the  bayonet  fixed ;  one 
pwtfil  and  a  good  sword,  and  one  pavilion ;  to  every  four  men  I 
would  give  a  brass  pot,  well  tinned  within,  to  dress  victuals,  and  a 
good  hatchet. 

Of  ordnance  I  would  carry  eight  brass  ffuns,  of  eighteen,  or  at 
least  twelve  pounds  bullet,  some  hollow  biulets,  and  three  or  four 
mortar-pieces  of  the  middle  sise  ;  a  g^reat  number  of  shells,  some 
field  pieces,  store  of  hand  grinadoes,  and  all  ingredients  for  carcases 
and  fire-works,  with  a  good  quantity  of  the  best  gun-powder,  toge- 
ther with  all  took  necessary  for  mineis  and  pion<^r»4 

Among  the  shipping  I  would  have  two  bomb-ketches.  Out  of 
crery  ship  may  be  drawn  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  serve  the 
batteries,  or  any  service  a-shore  for  some  time.  These  al^o  to  be 
ordered  into  independent  companies. 

Besides  the  forces  to  be  sent  from  Europe,  his  Majesty  may,  out 
of  all  his  dominions  in  America,  without  any  danger  or  prejudice 
to  them,  draw  a  great  number  of  brisk  and  active  people,  sending 
thither  before-hand  somebody  that  should  carry  them  his  commis- 
sions, and  enconrage  them  to  go  where  the  service  should  require, 
and  list  them  to  thiit  purpose.  The  officers  would  instruct  and  ex- 
ercise them  in  the  mean  while,  until  they  should  be  ordered  to 
march  towards  the'reifdesvous. 

What  1  propose  of  the  number  of  people,  which  may  be  drawn 
fiK>m  every  place,  may  be  altered  more  or  le»s,  as  the  officer  sent, 
and  the  governors  of  the  respective  places,  shall  judge  for  the 
best. 

Such  an  army  well  governed,  and  wanting  no  necessaries,  nor 
supplies  of  arms  and  amunition,  may,  under  the  command  of  good 
officers,  conquer  and  subdue  all  the  West-Indies,  and  secure  to 
England  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world. 

I  observed  before  the  ill  effi^s  of  sharing  the  plunder,  and  the 
bad  consequences  of  it ;  the  remedy  may  be  this.  If  his  Majesty 
would  give  order  that  such  plunder,  as  pieces  of  plate  from 
churches,  publick'and  private  houses^  sums  of  money  out  of  pub- 
lick  houses,  pigs  of  silver,  ingots  of  gold,  slaves,  coppers,  mills  for 
•ugar,  quantities  of  indigo,  cotton,  natto,  cocoa,  sugars,  tobacco, 
hides,  dying  wood,  &c.  be  all  reserved  for  the  king's  use,  and  suf- 
fer nothing  to  be  plundered  but  cloaths,  linnen,  and  loo^e  money, 
which  may  be  also  considerable.  And  if,  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  aforesaid  goods  retained  and  reserved,  the  king  would  be 
pleased  to  give  such  a  gratuity  as  he  may  think  fit  to  his  standing 
forces,  such  perhaps  as  may  amount  to  half  pay,  and  whole  pay  to 
his  militia,  it  would,  I  conceive,  satisfy  every  body,  and  prevent 
disorders  and  murmurings.  I  reckon  the  number  of  pec^  each 
colony  may  send,  after  this  following  manned  f 
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Places. 

Companies. 

Men. 

.    fiarbadoes. 

4 

400 

Antegoa, 

2 

200 

MountMrraly 

1 

100 

Nevis, 

2 

200 

St.  Christoidien, 

1 

100 

Jamaica, 

5 

500 

Plrovidence, 

1 

100 

Bermtidosy 

1 

100 

Caroliiia« 

8 

800 

VirgiQia, 

40 

4000 

PeDsilvaoia^ 

8 

800 

Mary-laod, 

8 

800 

New-Jersey, 

8 

800 

New-York, 

10 

1000 

New-Eng1and» 

40 

4000 

Baccaneersy 

10 
149 

1000 

14900 

Officers  to  eadi  OODD 

ipany, 
In  all 

5S^ 

15496  men. 

«; 


His  M^iestj  sending  out  a  ffeneral  pardon  and  amnesUr  to  aU 
Boocaneer-pyrates,  would  soon  bring  in  a  great  number  of  them« 
of  all  nations.  Tbey  agree  weU  together  against  the  Spaniards^ 
wonld  be  fit  for  any  service,  and  soon  be  at  Jamaica. 

The  French  may  have  in  America*  by  what  I  could  observe  my* 
self«  and  learn  of  others,  men  fit  for  service. 

Men. 
In  Cyeone,  400 

Martinico,  1500 

Ouarddoupe,  800 

Marie  Galante,  200 

StChristophen,  500 

Granada,  300 

Hispaniola,  5000^ 

Canada*  5000 


In  all        13700 


The  Dutch  may  have  also  in  all. 

In  Surinam, 

Essecape, 

Berbicbe, 

Eustathia^ 

Saba, 

Curacao^ 


000 
200 
200 
200 
100 
500 


Xl4 


2100  men. 
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The  Spaniards  have  not,  in  all  America,  by  the  b^it  informatiooi  I 
could  get,  one  hundred*  thousand  men  ;  and,  perhaps,  bot  near  so 
many.  Tiiey  are  dispersed  into  several  plaoes^  very  distant  one 
from  another.  It  is  easily  to  be  believed,  if  we  rightly  consider  the 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  in  general,  the  barrenness  of  their 
women,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  they  are  for  the  most 
part  nettled. 

Mew-£ngland  and  Virginia  can  afford  smne  thousands  of  men 
more  than  I  mention ;  Virginia  especially,  which  has  no  trouble- 
some neighbours  to  iear.  Two«thirds  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  New- 
England,  all  the  ^oeople  of  Peseatway,  Acadie,  and  Newfoundland, 
hve  and  depend  upon  the  fishiH^-trade ;  the  best  half  of  their  ships 
go  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Streights  ;  the  rest  are  employed  in 
voyages  to  the  Southern  Colonies ;  so  that  most  of  those  people,  if 
we  have  a  war,  will  be  at  leisulre,  and  may  be  very  serviceable.  In 
What  I  propose  about  the  islanda,  an  objectiOQ  may  arise,  that  they 
must  keep  their  pec*ple  to  gusMxl  and  defend  themselves.  But  this 
may  be  remedied,  by  transporting  thither  good  numbers  of  Scotch 
servants,  engaged  t»  serve,  as  usually,  for  so  many  years.  The 
planters  like  them  very  well,  and  wiM  freely  entertain  them. 
They  will  soon  learn  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  help  to  guard  and 
defend  thefrftece. 

When  I  consider  the  great  inconveniences  which  I  have  observed  to 
httend  giving  of  the  plunder  to  soidiem,  the  djffieulties,  or  rather,  the 
•tnpossibiliCies  ofdiri6inf[  it  to  their  «ofltent  ^nd  sattsftetfos,  I  eau- 
not  but  urge  and  innist  again,  on  what  I  had  but  hinted  at  before. 
That  his  Majesty  weuld  be  pleased  to  grant  and  aend  hk  commia^ 
sioffs  td  all  the  ofiicei%  to  be  raised,  to  enceurage  them  the  better; 
and  to  allow  them  all,  ofllcers  and  soldiers,  such  a  pay  a«  they 
may  deserve,  and  esteem  just ;  considering  that  they  shall  have, 
whilst  upon  service,  all  provisions  and  amifiunkions  found  at  the 
king's  charge. 

And  the  king  may  easily  do  it,  pf^fdtng  hi  time  good  store  of 
beef  and  pork  trom  ffeland;  of  beef  and  pork,  salt-fish,  bisket  and 
pease,  from  New-£ngland  ;  and  a  ship  or  two  loaded  with  salt,  if 
possible,  from  Franbe,  being  the  best  to  preserve  flesh  and  fish* 

There  is,  in  moft  ptfrts  of  America,  a  vast  number  of  cattle,  wild 
and  tame,  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  finding  victuals  for  every  body. 
Killing  and  destroying  t>f  calile  and  stock  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  and  you  ibky  procure  peaple,  as  butchers,  and  such  like, 
whose  whole  business  would  be  to  dress  and  salt  such  meats. 
There  is  also,  in  some  places,  «  great  quantity  ef  manatees,  or 
sea-cows,  of  turtles,  and  other  sorts  of  Hsb.  Hie  islands,  likewise, 
will  furnish  abundance  of  rum,  lime^uice,  and  sugar,  to  make 
drink. 

If  the  £jng  would  be  pleased  to  send  some  few  officers  of  the 
Mint  in  his  fleet,  wkh  all  things  necessary  Ibr  coining :  They  may 
coin  the  Spanish  gold  and  silver  that  should  fkil  into  our  han<b,  and 
the  army  might  be  paid  with  it.  This  way  would  make  a  large  ad- 
dition to  the  English  eoln,  to  the  great  and  general  benefit  of  the 
nation. 
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Hie  taking  of  Canada  may  be  easy  enough,  if  we  attack  it  at 
Mice,  both  by  aea  and  land ;  and  not  as  it  was  done  lately,  by  very  ' 
tinskilful  pecple.  The  keeping  of  Canada^  and  settling  and  fortify- 
iag  that  large  island  of  Newfoundland,  will  hinder  the  French 
firom  fishing  upon  the  great  bank,  and  consequently  diminish 
greatly/ if  not  totally  ruin  their  maritime  power. 

Marttnico  is  the  only  place  of  strength  the  French  have  in 
America ;  its  Fort-Royal  is  impregnable  any  other  way  than  by 
famine,  but  it  may  easily  be  bombarded,  whereby  you  may  ruin 
tad  burn  the  houses  and  buildings  in  it;  and  perhaps  the  very 
Magazines  and  cisterns,  after  which  they  cannot  subsist  long,  and 
will  be  forced  to  surrender. 

Granadaisof  very  little  streneth,  having  but  few  inhabitants: 
its  fort  is  on  tbe  top  of  a  bill,  and  was  surprised  and  taken  by  one 
Erasmus,  a  single  Dutch  privateer.  Its  harbour  is  very  large,  and 
capable  of  holding  many  of  the  greatest  ship^.  This  island  is  not 
tQbject  to  hurricanes,  its  situation'  lying  near  Trinity  island,  and 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  those  other  places,  by  which  most  of  th^ 
Spanish  ships  pass  in  going  to  the  West-India  plantations,  make  it 
very  considerable.  ' 

It  has  many  rivers  of  excellent  water ;  the  land  is  hilly  about  the 
harbour,  and  the  north  side ;  but,  towards  the  south  and  west,  very 
k^l ;  cocoa  trees,  and  the  vanilio,  grow  there  naturally. 

In  lieu  of  sending  two  regiments  (as  it  is  discoursed  of)  to  Ja« 
maica,  I  would  only  draw  detachments  from  all  tht-  rt^giments  here 
in  England,  and  Ireland,  perhaps,  also,  firom  Scotland ;  model  them 
all  into  independent  companies,  and  give  them  commanders  out  of 
the  reformed  and  half-pay  officers. 

The  regiments,  keeping  all  their  officers,  would  soon  recruit,  and 
be  filled  again,  with  new  soldiers,  who  would  presently  be  dis* 
eiplined ;  and  these  independent  companies  would  be  as  serviceable 
as  if  they  were  regimented,  and  be  of  less  charge  to  the  nation. 

I  would  also  propose  to  send  these  companies,  as  soon  as  possible, 
t»the  north  continent  of  America :  for  example,  two  to  Newfound* 
land,  six  to  New*£ng1and,  fbiir  to  New- York,  and  so  of  all  the  other 
companies ;  it  would  make  no  great  noise,  and  alarm  no  body,  not 
being  likely  to  be  thought,  or  presumed  to  intend,  farther  than  the 
defence  of  all  those  places.  The  transport  from  that  northern 
continent,  to  the  southward,  is  very  easy,  and  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  together  with  the  provisions,^  cJl  ihe  parts  of  New-England 
having  a  great  number  of  ships  of  their  own. 

The  sending  of  two  regiments  to  the  island  of  Jn maica  will  caus6 
many  inconveniences.  Jamnica  is  unheaithy>  and  many  will  be 
sick  and  die,  before  you  can  bring  them  to  action.  The  northern 
narts  of  America  are  as  heatrhy  as  England.  Jamaica  lies  to  the 
leeward  of  all  the  French  colonies,  so  thAt  it  is  «very  difficult  anjl 
aottietines  impossible;  always  very  tedious,  arid  loiig,  to  turn  up  to 
the  windwaivl ;  the  winds  are  contrary,  and  the  current  is  against 
you,  very  often  so  strong,  that  a  brisk,  favourable,  westerly  windl 
ennnot  mafce  yon  o««reottie  it. 
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I  woaU  gather  all  the  loroestotheMlandt  <»f  Barbadoct  and  the 
Cariblieea :  they  lie  to  the  westward  of  all  the  French  and  Spaoith 
colonies ;  the  wind  ia  always  favourable  to  go  to  them  at  pleasure.  • 
1  humbly  propose  the  attacking  of  the  French  first.  If  a  war 
breaks  out  towards  the  springy  most  of  the  forces  beiog  ready  in  ikm 
continent  of  New  E«n|rlaod,  I  would  bc^n,  by  attacking  Canada  by 
sea  and  land  in  the  beginning  of  the  aumraef ;  the  conquest  of  it 
may  be  thoroughly  peifected  before  the  fit  time  of  attempting  any 
considerable  action  in  the  sontbem  cc^nies. 

The  timing  well  your  attempt  b  so  very  necessary,  that,  without 
i^  you  cannot,  with  any  probabihty,  succeed;  yet  it  has  been 
hitherto  so  little  regarded,  that  all  our  fleets  for  the  West  Indies^  in 
the  late  war,  arrifed  always,  and  thought  of  soow  action,  when  the 
hurricanes  began  to  be  feared  and  expected. 

It  was  rery  far  in  June,  when  we  attacked  St.  Christophen ;  it 
was  the  beginning  of  it,  aUo,  when  we  landed  at  Martinico;  and  it 
was  also  in  June,  when  Willmot  and  Lillingston  attacked  Poitde 
Paix  in  Hispaniola. 

Had  Auiter  been  at  Martinico  any  other  time  but  June,  he  would 
have  certainly  taken  it.  The  Dutch  committed  many  errors  in  their 
attack ;  but  the  only  thing,  which  forced  them  to  withdrawj  waa, 
that,  it  being  hurricane  time,  Buiter,  seeing  great  appearance  of 
a  storm,  would  not  venture  his  fleet,  and  caused  that  sudden  le* 
treat 

The  French,  who  were  but  few,  had  no  other  defence,  but  a 
very  bad  palUsado,  and  m  narrow  trench,  almost  filled  up  in  manj 
places,  could  not  possibly  have  resisted  a  brisk  attack  with  sword 
and  pistol  in  hand.  Blit  the  Dutch  must  needs  land  in  order, 
though  they  saw  nobody  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  would  not 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  until  they  had  formed  their  battalions, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  pitched  battle.;  they  were  all  this  while 
exposed,  from  head  to  foot,  to  the  musquets  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  great  and  small  guns  of  a  man  of  war,  which  lay  in  the  then 
careening  place,  commanded  by  Monsieur  d'AmbUmont,  who 
died  lately  General  for  the  French  Kins  in  America.  The  same  . 
night  the  Dutch  retreated^  the  French  left  and  abandoned  their 
fort,  judging  it  untenable,  and  expecting  the  Dutch  would  have 
stormed  it  the  next  morning. 

All  things  should  be  so  ordered,  that  the  fleet  and  foives  naaj 
arrive  where  you  intend  to  make  yoar  attack.  In  the  beginning  oif 
October,  the  hurricane  time  is  just  over,  and  you  may  venture 
your  fleet  any  where,  during  nine  months,  and  you  have  then 
three  months  that  the  heat  is  but  moderate,  and  the  weather,  for 
the  most  part,  very  clear  and  dry ;  the  best  time  for  action. 

I  would  put  the  forces  upon  action  and  attack,  as  soon  as  they 
tfrrive ;  and  so  make  the  beit  use  of  their  strength  and  health,  and 
not  stay  until  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  cause,  shoukl 
pull  their  courage  down,  or  they  should  fall  sick,  and  be  out  of 
order. 
In  the  West  Indies,  I  would  b^n  with  Martinico;  take  that 
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ifllaiid'firom  tbe  French,  and  you  wiQ  nim  them- in  aH  their  colo- 
nies: there  they  keep  all  their  stores  for  ships  and  land  forces. 
It  is  easy  to  block  op  Fort  Royal  by  sea  and  land;  by  falling  upon 
the  island  unexpectedly,  and  landing  near  the  fort  of  a  Midden^ 
yon  may  hinder  the  people  from  going  and  carrying  any  prorisiona 
and  water  into  the  fort;  and  dry  weather  may  happen,  so  that 
there  may  be  but  little  water  in  the  cistern.  One  may  encamp 
round  about  it  very  well*  and  commodtously,  all  along  a  river  of 
good  water :  the  country  about  it  is  also  full  of  provisions. 

Tbe  fort  being  htmegtd  and  blocked  up,  I  would  ply  them  night 
and  day  with  bombs  and  carcases,  in  order  to  tram  and  de^roy 
their  houses,  magazines,  and  cisterns.  From  some  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  hills^  guns  may  shoot  at  random  into  the  fort^  and,  raking 
along,  may  do  much  damage. 

Having  left  people  enough  to  maintain  and  continue  the  siege, 
aome  considerable  body  of  forces  may  be  sent  all  over  the  island  to 
subdue  it;  which  I  am  confident  would  be  easT  enough,  especially, 
if  his  Majesty,  intending  the  conquest  of  all  the  colonies,  wonld  . 
giwe  out  and  proclaim,  that  be  intends  to  keep  the  island  to  him* 
^f,  and  wouM  receive  its  inhabitants  into  his  protection  as  sub- . 
jeeis,  and  so  forbid  burning  and  destroying  of  plantations  and 
houses.  Very  many,  if  not  all,  would  submit;  and  it  would  be 
easy  afterwards  to  banish  and  force  away  those,  that  should  be 
deemed  unfit  to  be  kept  there  as  mhabitants. 

I  would  also  take,  keep,  and  fortify,  the  island  of  Granada ;  it 
has  an  excellent  large  harbour;  it  is  never  troubled  with  hurri- 
canes. And  the  Spanish  ships,  going  to  their  western  pkntationa, 
pass  near  and  often  in  sight  of  it.  That  ialand  is  better  than  any 
of  the  English  Caribbees,  Barbadoes  excepted.  It  might  soon  be 
settled,  and  made  a  profitable  colony* 

All  the  rest  of  the  French  colonies  would  easily  be  subdued.  I 
would  ruin  them,  and  transport  what  1  would  keep  of  them,  to 
Martinico,  or  Granada.  There  are  still,  in  the  French  islands, 
many  Protestants,  French  and  Dutch,  who  may  be  trusted  and 
depended  upon. 

llie  taking  of  Martinico  would  discourage  the  French,  and,  I 
am  confident,  would  binder  them  from  assisiting  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies.  How  could  they  with  reason  venture  out  thither  a 
considerable  fleet,  after  the  loss  of  Martinico,  the  only  strong  hold 
tbey  have,  being  sensible  that  the  English  can  be  always  their 
superiws  in  those  parts,  whensoever  they  please } 

AH  our  Caribbee  islands  being  secured  by  the  taking  and  keeping 
Martinico,  some  few  frintes  might  suffice  to  protect  and  defend 
them  fit>m  any  insult,  arSl  tbey  may  spare  some  of  their  people  to 
help  to  attack  the  Spaniards. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  that  of  the  Spanish  I  would  begin  with. 
T%e  Havannah,  its  chief  town,  is  very  strong  on  the  harbour  and 
sea-side;  but  would  be  easily  enough  taken,  if  besieged  on  the 
country  and  land-side;  and,  as  we  commonly  say,  in  form,  with 
thoae  preparations  that  are  requisite  in  sieges.  You  may  land  in 
many  places,  and  the  march  is  easy  ftom  thence  to  the  town:    the 
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ctmntry  aboands  in  cattle,  sheep,  goata,  and  hogt:  the  baya  are 
weia  stored  with  Mi,  manatees,  and  turtles :  the  country  proyiaiona 
fery  plenty  every  where:  the  Bay  of  Mattancas  would,  peifaapa, 
be  the  fittest  place  to  land  in,  and  to  presenre  the  fleet,  totae  Um 
firif  ates  being  sufficient  to  slop  and  block  up  the  harbour^s  mooA, 
durinf  the  siege. 

The  taking  and  keeping  the  HaTannah  would  soon  rain  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies :  as  their  ships,  coming,  pass  near 
Granada;  going  home,  they  must  pass  also  near  the  Havannah, 
and  so  through  the  Bahamas :  so  that  some  frigates  at  Granada, 
and  some  at  Havannah,  would  annoy  the  Spaniards  going  and 
coming. 

I  would,  by  all  means,  keep  and  settle  Cuba,  though  forced  to 
abandon  some  other  settlements.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  done,  witli* 
o«t  deserting  any  other  place,  with  some  people  out  of  New-Eng- 
bmd,  the  leaat  profitable  of  all  the  colonies. 

Haring  Cuba,  we  may  easily  seiae  Porto  Bello,  Chiagie,  and 
Panama,  and  so  ccmmand  both  the  North  and  South  Seaa  in 
America. 

The  design  I  propose  is  great,  and  may,  peihaps,  appear  im- 
possiUe  to  some  peopte ;  bat  I  am  sincerny  persuaded  or  the  lea* 
aihlehess  of  it  to  the  En^ish  nation,  so  very  populous,  and  so  Tery 
strong  in  the  West  Indies. 

>■  ■  ■  Ointd  nemo  fromttert  diviim 
Auderet  vohcnda  diet  eerie  tfftret  lUtrd. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  but  a 
ftuthlhl,  honest,  hearty,  and  honourable  disinterested  mind  in  the 
commanding  officers.  The  success  of  such  an  enterprise  would 
inhch  the  English  nation  beyond  measure,  making  her  mistresa  of 
most  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  all  the  productions 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  as  sugars,  cocoa's,  cotton,  in- 
digo, natto,  tobacco,  Stc.  What  incceasa  would  it  not  bring  to  its 
navigation  and  shipping }  All  sorts  of  merchant-sliips  may  be  boilt 
in  the  northern  America,  or  with  timber  brought  from  thence, 
whilst  the  English  oak,  so  very  excellent  for  building,  may  be  kept 
and  reserved  only  for  building  of  men  of  war. 

I  am  confident,  and  I  dare  maintain  it,  that  the  conquest  of  all 
the  Spanish  and  French  colonics,  in  America,  would  never  cost 
England,  what  the  taking  of  Namur  dki,  in  bkiod  and  money.  It 
would^  without  doubt,  make  the  English  nation  the  stnmgcat  and 
the  richest  of  the  world :  and,  that  it  may  be  so,  is  the  hearty 
wish  of  a  faithfnl  and  devoted  subject* 
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09  TBI 

ARRAIGNMENTS  AND  TRYALS 

or 

COLONEL  RICHARD  KIRKB^,  CAPTAIN  JOHN  CONffTABLB.  CAP* 
TAIN  COOPKR  WADE*  CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  VINCENT,  AND  CAP- 
TAIN CHRISTOPHER  FOQO, 

On  a  Complaint  exhibited  by  Um  Judge-Advocate  on  Bebalf  of  her  M^etty,  at 
a  Court-Martial,  held  on  Board  the  Ship,  Bredab,  in  Port-Royal  Harbowv 
in  Jamaica,  in  America,  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  Days  of  Octo- 
ber, 1708,  for  Cowardice,  Neglect  of  Duty,  Breach  of  Orders,  and  other 
Crimes,  committed  by  them  in  a  ^ight  at  Sea,  commenced  the  Nineteenth  of 
Augnit,  1102,  off  9t  Martha,  in  the  Latitude  of  ten  Degreei  North,  near 
the  main  Land  of  Ameriea,  between  tbe  Houottnd>le  John  Benbow,  Eiq.  and 
Admiral  Dn  Caae,  with  fimr  French  Ships  of  War :  fur  which  Colonel  Kirkby 
and  Captain  Wade  were  leutenoed  to  be  shot  to  Death.  Trantmitted  from 
two  eminent  Merchants  at  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica,  to  a  Person  of  Quality  in 
tbe  City  of  London.    From  a  Folio  Edition,  printed  at  Laodoa*  170S. 


A  T  a  court-martial  held  on  board  her  Mijeatj'a  ship,  the  Bre- 
'"^  dab,  in  Port-Royal  harbour  in  Jamaica  in  AnMrica,  tbe  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  days  of  October,  1702. 

Pretent, 

The  Honoorable  William  Whiaton,  Esq.  Rear-Admiral  of  her  M». 
jestjr's  ships  for  die  West-India  squadron,  presideot« 


William  RusseU 
Barrow  Harris, 
Hercules  Mitchell^ 
Philip  Boyce, 
Charles  Smith. 


Samuel  Vincent, 
John  Hartnoll, 
Christopher  Fogg, 
John  Smith, 
John  Redman, 
George  Walton, 

Arnold  Browne,  Esq.  Jiidge*AdTocate« 

Who  being  all  duly  sworn,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 

Proceeded  *  to  the  tryal  of  John  Arthur,  gunner  of  the  Defiance, 
on  a  complaint  exhibited  1^  Francis  Knighicm,  third  Lieutenant  of 
the  Defiance,  and  Georee  Foster,  gunner  of  for  hiding  and 

concealing  forty-three  narrels  of  powder  in  the  wad-room,  and 
covering  them  with  wads  and  coins,  &c.  when  a  surrey  of  her 
Majesty's  stores  of  ammunition  after  an*  engagement  was  ordered^ 

«Oaahsc«lL 
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and  denying  to  the  nurveyors  that  there  was  any  more  powder  on 
board,  than  was  in  the  powder-room  and  gun-room,  viz.  one  hun- 
dred ;  which  upon  a  second  survey  were  discovered.  It  was  proved 
also,  that  he  had  two  keys  to  the  powder-room ;  and  that,  having 
lost  or  mislaid  his  own,  he,  without  making  any  application  to  the 
commanding  officer  then  on  board,  who  kept  the  other  key,  pre- 
vailed with  William  Baker,  carpenter  of  the  said  ship,  to  break 
open  the  door. 

In  mitigation  of  his  oflenc^,  lie  alledged,  that,  examining  into 
Ae  powder-room,  he  found  three  barrels  that  bad  received  wet, 
whicn  caused  his  removal  of  the  forty-three  barrels ;  but  had  little 
to  lay  for  his  concealing  them  from  the  surveyors.  Whereupon  the 
court  adjudged,  that,  tbe  said  ofience  falling  under  the  thirty-third 
artide  of  war,  the  said  John  Arthur  should  oe  carried  from  ship  to 
ship  in  a  boat,  with  a  halter  about  bis  neck,  the  provost-marshal 
declaring  his  crimes;  and  all  his  pay,  as  gunner,  to  be  mulcted  and 
forfeited  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  and  be  rendered  uncapaUe  of 
•enring  her  Miyesty  in  any  other  employment 

Colonel  Btdiaid  Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Defiance,  was  tried  * 
before  the  aforesaid  court  (except  Captain  Samuel  Viiicent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Fogg,  who  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Qoeen) 
on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  on  tbe  behalf  of 
her  Majesty,  of  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  breach  of  orders,  and 
Other  crimes  committed  by  him  in  a  fight  at  sea,  commenced  the 
nineteebth  of  August,  1702,  off  of  St.  Martha,  in  the  latitude  of 
.ten  degrees  north,  near  the  main  land  of  America,  between  tbe 
Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Vice- Admiral  of  the  blue  scjuadron 
of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  and  Admiral  and  commander  in  chief,  6ce. 
on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Bredah,  Christopher  Fogg,  com- 
mander, and  six  other  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  viz.  the  Defiance, 
Ricbard  Kirkby  commander;  the  Falmouth,  Samuel  Vincent  com- 
-inander;  the  Windsor,  Jdin  Ck>nstable  commander;  the  Green- 
wich, Cooper  Wade  commander ;  the  Ruby,  George  Walton  com* 
roander;  and  the  Pendennis,  Thomas  Hudson  commander;  and 
Monsieur  Du  Casse,  with  four  French  ships  of  war :  which  con* 
tinned  until  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  inclusive. 

,    The  witnesses  that  were  sworn  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  vii. 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -    1 

Captains      - .-----2 

Lieutenants      -•-.--..•-•s 

Masters ...5 

Inferior  officers      -.--..--.-5 

In  all  21 

".  Who  deposed,  that  the  jaid  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby,  the  van  in 
ttie  line  of  battlci  the  nineteenth  of  August,  about  three  in  tbe 

•  October  ath  sad  9U1. 
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ifterBooa»  the  signal  of  battle  beln^  out,  the.  Admiral  was  forced 
lo  send  his  boat  on  board  of  Kiricby,  and  command  his  making 
snore  sail,  and  get  a^breast  of  the  enemy's  van,  for  he  was  resolved 
to  fight  them.  About  four  the  fi^ht  be^an ;  but  the  said  Kirkby 
did  not  fire  above  three  bro«1sides.  then  luffed  up  out  of  the  line, 
and  out  of  gun-shot,  leavinfr  the  Admiral  engaged  with  two  French 
ships  till  dark,  and  the  said  Kirkby  receiving  no  damage ;  that  his 
behaviour  caused  great  fear  of  his  desertion.  At  night,  the  said 
Kiiibby  fell  astern,  leaving  the  Admiral  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

That  on  the  twentieth,  at  day-light,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  wen 
within  shot  of  all  the  enemy's  ships,  but  Colonel  Kirkby  was  near 
three  or  four  miles  a*stem.  The  Admiral  then  made  a  new  line  of 
battle,  and  took  the  van  himself,  and  sent  to  each  ship,  with  a 
command  to  the  said  Kiriib^  to  keep  his  line  and  station ;  which 
he  promised  to  do,  but  did  not,  keeping  two  or  Ihree  miles  %n 
stem,  though  the  signal  for  battle  was  out  all  night ;  the  French 
making  a  running  fight,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  plied  the  enemy 
with  their  chaca  suns  till  night.  That  the  twenty-first  day,  at 
light,  the  Admiral  was  on  the  quarter  of  the  second  ship  of  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  the  Ruby  on  the  board  side,  very  near,  who 
plied  him  warmly,  and  met  the  same  return,  by  which  he  was  so 
much  disabled,  though  the  Admiral  came  in  to  his  asaUtance,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  towed  off;  and  this  prevented  the  Admiral's 
design  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  sternmost  ship.  This  action 
last^  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  said  Kirkby  lay  a  broadp 
aide  of  the  stennnost  ship;  as  did  also  the  Windsor,  John  Constable 
commander.  The  Admiral  then  commanded  the  said  Kirkby  to 
piy  his  broad-sides  on  him;  but.  Ibis  having  no  effect,  the  second 
time  he  commanded  the  same,  but  be  fired  not  one  gun ;  nay,  his 
own  boatswain  and  seamen  repeated  the  Admiral's  command  to 
him,  hut  were  severely  used,  and  threatened  that  he  would  run  hja 
sword  through  the  boatswain :  and,  had  the  said  Kirkby  done. his 
duty,  and  Captain  Constable  his,  they  must  have  taken  or  destroyed 
the  said  French  ships.  The  Admiral,  though  he  received  much 
damage  in  his  sails,  rigging,  yards,  &c.  yet  continued  the  race  aU 
night  That  the  twenty-second  in  the  morning,  at  day-light,  the 
Greenwich  was  three  leagues  a-stem,  and  the  Defiance,  Colonel 
Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  three  or  four  miles,  the  Falmouth 
excepted,  whose  station  was  in  the  rear :  that  the  said  Captain  Samuel 
Vincent,  seeing  the  behaviour  of  the  said  Kiikby  and  tbe.rest,  came 
up  with  the  Admiral,  and  sent  his  Lieutenant  on  board,  desiring 
leave  to  assist  him,  which  was  accepted :  the  said  Kirkby  never 
comingup,  and,  by  his  example,  the  rest  did  the  same,  as  if  they 
had  a  design  to  sacrifice  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  to  the  enemy, 
or  desert  The  enemy  were  now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  a-h^d, 
standing  in  to  the  shore,  with  a  small  breese  at  west,  fetched  within 
Sambey,  the  Admiral  firing  at  the  sternmost  till  night,  and  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit ;  and  a  Flemish  ship  that  was  in  Monsieur  Du 
Cause's  eompany,  on  board  of  which  were  aU  the  French  and 
Spanish  new  go? eraors  and  other  oAcersp  made  her  escape.    That 
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the  twenty-tbtrd  in  the  moming,  at  day-ltekt,  the  enemy  bon 
north-wefty  distant  about  four  or  five  milet,  toe  Admiral  and  Fal- 
mouth pursuing  ;  but  the  mid  Colonel  Kirkl^,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ships,  being  three  or  four  miles  a-stera  (though  there  was  not  a 
ship,  but,  before  and  after  the  battle,  sailed  better  than  the  Ad* 
miral :)  about  seven  in  the  evening,  it  havinff  been  some  time  ealm, 
a  gale  of  wind  sprung  up;  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  were  ahoiit 
two  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  at  eight  the  said  Kirkby  and  his 
separate  squadron  were  fair  up  with  the  Admiral ;  and  this  day  the 
Admiral  sent  away  the  disabled  Ruby,  George  Walton,  oommander, 
to  Port-Royal,  and  under  his  convoy  the  Anna  galley,  retaken  firom 
the  French. 

That  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  morning,  about  two  of  the  clocks 
the  Admiral  came  up  with  the  slernmost  of  the  enemy  within  call, 
and  the  Falmouth  pretty  near ;  but  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby,  wiA 
the  rest  of  the  ships,  according  to  custom,  were  three  or  four  miks 
a-stem:  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  engaged  the  said  ship,  and  at 
three  the  Admiral  was  wounded,  his  right  leg  being  broke,  but 
commanded  the  fight  to  be  vigorously  maintained;  and  at  day-» 
Kght  the  enemv's  ship  appeared  like  a  wreck,  her  mizennnast  shoi 
by  the  board,  her  main-yard  in  three  or  four  pieces,  her  fore-top 
sail-yard  the  same,  her  stays  and  rigging  all  shot  to  pieces.     Soon 
after  day,  the  said  Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  being  to 
windwara  of  the  said  disabled  ship,  be  the  said  Kirkby,  with  the 
rest  of  his  separate  squadron,  fired  about  twelve  guns  at  the  said 
ship ;  and,  fearing  a  smart  return  firom  her,  he  lowered  his  mizen- 
yari,  his  top-sails  on  the  caps,  set  his  sprit-sail,  sprit-sail  top-sai)« 
and  fore-top-sail  stay-iail,  and,  having  waired  his  ship,  set  his  sail, 
and  run  away  before  the  wind  from  the  poor  disabled  ship,  the  rest 
following  his  said  example ;  though  they  had  but  eight  men  killed 
on  boara  them  all  (except  the  Admiral.)    The  other  three  French 
men  of  war  were,  at  this  time  of  action,  about  four  miles  distant 
from    their   maimed    ship;    whereupon   the  enemy,  seeing  the 
cowardice  of  the  said  Cokmel  KiiUy,  and  the  rest  of  die  E^lisb 
^ps,  in  a  squall  bore  down  upon  the  Admiral,  who  lay  close  by 
die  disabled  ship,  and,  having  got  in  their  sprit-sail-yard,  save 
him  all  their  fire,  and,  running  between  him  and  the  disabled  «iip» 
remanned  her,  and  took  her  in.    Ihe  Admiral's  rigging,  being 
▼erv  much  shattered,  was  obliged  to  lie  and  refit  till  ten  o'clock^ 
and  then  continued  the  pursuit,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  foUowioff 
in    the   greatest  disorder  imaginable;   the  Admiral  eommandea 
Captain  Fogg  to  stand  a-breast  of  the  enem/s  van,  and  then  to 
attack  him,  and  having  then  a  ftne  steady  gale,  the  like  not  hap- 
penini^  during  thie  whole  engagement ;  and  further  ordered  that  he 
should  send  to  all  the  Captains  to  keep  the  line  of  battle^  and 
behave  themselves  hke  Eo|^isbmen;  and  this  message  was  smt  by 
Captain  Wade,  then  on  board  the  Buedah.    That  the  said  Colonel 
Kirkby,  en  the  receipt  of  this  message,  and  seeing  the  Admirara 
resolution  to  engage,  came  ott  board  him,  who  thui  lay  wouaded 
in  a  cradle;  and,  wicheat  conmoAfespeot of  nquirittg lifter h» 
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heaMi,  he  tbe  said  Kirkby  expressed  these  wor<)s  following :  viz. 
'That  he  wondered  that  tbe  Admiral  should  offt^r  toen|^»^etbe 
French  ap^ain,  it  being  not  necessary,  safe,  nor  convenient,  huvmg 
had  six  days  trial  of  their  strength;'  and  then  rriagtiified  that  of 
the  French,  and  lessened  that  of  the  English.  But  the  AdniiraU 
being  surprised  at  big  speech,  said  it  was  but  one  man's  opinion, 
and  that  he  would  have  the  rest  of  the  Captains ;  and  accordingly 
ordered  tbe  signal  to  be  made  for  all  the  Captaios  to  come  oa 
board;  and  at  this  time  tbe  Admiral,  and  the  rest  of  tne  ships, 
were  to  windward,  and  within  shot  of  the  enemy>  and  bad  the 
fairest  opportunity  that  in  six  days  presented  to  chace,  engage,  and 
destroy  the  enemy. 

That  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  had  endeavoured  to  poison  tbe  rest 
of  the  Captains,  forming  a  writing  under  his  own  band,  which  was 
cowardly  and  erroneous.  The  substance  of  which  was,  not  to 
engage  the  enemy  any  more*;  he  tbe  said  Colonel  Kirkby  brought 
it  to  tbe  Admiral,  who  reproved  him  for  it,  saying  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  them  all.  Upon  which  he  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  went 
away,  but  writ  another  in  tbe  following  words : 

At  a  Cofuultaticn  held  an  Board  her  Mc^it/s  Ship^  Bredah,  the 
Tvent^'faurth  of  Aiigutt^  1702,  cf  rf  CarthagenOy  an  the  maim 
ComtwaU  of  America, 

'  IT  18  the  opinion  of  us  whose  names  are  under-written, 

*  1.  Of  the  great  want  of  men  in  number,  quality,  and  the  weak« 
neia  of  those  they  have. 

*  2.  The  general  want  of  ammunition  of  moat  sorts. 

*  3.  Each  ship,  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  being  M,  in  a 
great  measure,  disabled. 

*  4.  Tbe  winds  are  so  small  and  variable,  that  the  ships  cannot 
be  governed  by  any  strength;  each  ship, 

'  5.  Having  experienced  the  enemy  in  six  days  battle,  following 
tbe  squadron  consisting  of  five  men  of  war  and  a  fire«ship,  under 
the  command  of  Monsieur  Du  Casse ;  their  equipage  consisting  in 
guns  from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  having  a  great  number  of  seamen 
and  soldiers  on  board,  for  the  service  of  Spain. 

*  For  which  reasons  above-mentioned,  we  think  it  not  fit  to  en* 
gage  the  enemy  at  this  time,  but  to  keep  them  company  this  night, 
and  observe  their  motion;  and,  if  a  fair  oppoitunity  s^ball  happen 
of  wind  and  weather,  once  more  to  try  our  strength  with  tbem.' 

Richard  Kirkby,  Samnel  Vincent, 
John  Constable,  Christopher  Fogg, 
Cooper  Wade,  aod  Thomas  Hud« 
son. 

Ihat,  during  tie  six  days  engagement,  he  never  eneooraged  his 
men;  but,  by  his  enm  exatmle  of  dodging  behindF  the  mi^en-masl, 
«rf  fatting  imfl^T8jfon  the  #edi  on  the  aeise  of  shot,  and  denyfinc 

reL,  X.  Mm 
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them  the  provisions  of  the  ship,  the  said  men  were  under  gfttt 
discouragement.  That  he  amended  the  master  of  the  ship's  journal 
of  the  transactions  of  the  fight,  according  to  his  own  incUnatioB. 

All  which  being  proved,  as  aforesaid : 

f  The  said  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby  denied  the  whole,  excepting  the 
pretended  written  consultation ;  which  being  shewn  to  him,  he 
owned  his  own  hand  and  name  too.  He  brought  several  of  his 
men  to  give  an  account  of  his  behaviour  during  the  fight ;  but  their 
testimonies  were  insignificant,  and  his  behaviour  to  the  court  and 
witnesses  most  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  And  being  particularly 
asked  by  the  court,  why  he  did  not  fire  at  the  enemy's  sternmost 
ship,  which  lay  point-blank  with  him,  the  twenty-first  ci  August? 
He  replied,  because  they  did  not  fire  at  him,  for  that  they  had  a 
respect  for  him ;  which  words  upon  several  occasions,  during  the 
trial,  he  repeated  three  several  times. 

Whereupon  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  of  great  advan* 
tages  the  English  had  in  number,  being  seven  to  four,  of  guns  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  more  than  the  other ;  with  his  acts  and 
behaviour  as  aforesaid,  and  more  particularly  hi»  ill-timed  paper  or 
consultation,  as  afore  recited,  which  obliged  the  Admiral,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  to  give  over  the  chace  and  fight, 
to  the  irreparable  dishonour  of  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  digrnity, 
and  come  to  Port-Royal,  Jamaica:  for  which  reasons  the  court  was 
of  opinion,  that  he  fell  under  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and 
twentieth  articles  of  war ;  and  adjudged  accordingly,  that  he  should 
be  shot  to  death.  But  further  decreed,  that  the  execution  of  Colonel 
Kirkby  be  deferred, ^  till  her  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known  therein  ; 
but  be  continued  a  close  prisoner,  till  that  time. 

Captain  John  Constable,  commander  of  the  Windsor,  was  tried 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge* 
Advocate  oii'the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  for  breach  of  orders,  neglect 
of  duty,  and  other  ill  practices  committed  during  a  fight  com- 
menced the  nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  (Refer  to 
Colonel  Kirkby's  trial.) 

Hie  witnesses,  sworn  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  were ; 

Captains      ----.-...-..2 

Lieutenants      -.^^........7 

Masters       -------...-•5 

Other  officers   -'---. .g 

The  Honourable  John  Benhow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     1 

Witnesses  17 

Who  deposed,  that  the  Captain  John  Constable  never  kept  his 
first  nor  second  line  of  battle,  but  acted  jn  all^.th.^togs,  as  Colonel 
Kirkby  had  done.  That  the  Admiral  had  fired  two  guns  to  com- 
mand him  into  the  second  line  of  battle.    That  be  did  set  mott 
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•ail,  in  order  to  come  into  the  line  and  his  station ;  but,  upon 
Colonel  Kirkby's  calling  to  him,  to  keep  bis  line,  he  accordingly 
did.  That  the  Admiral  sent  his  Lieutenant  Landgridge  to  com- 
mand him  the  said  Constable  to  keep  his  line  of  battle,  within  half 
a  cable's  length  of  the  ship  before  him^  which  was  twice  verbally 
delivered.  And  that  he  signed  the  paper,  Consultation,  as  is  in 
Colonel  Kirkby's  trial  aforesaid;  tending  to  the  hinderance  and 
disservice  of  her  Majesty,  &c.  and  was  drunk  during  the  %ht,  &c. 

All  which  being  fully  proved,  as  aforesaid ;  the  said  Captain  John 
Constable  denied  his  breach  of  orders,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  but 
owned  the  signing  the  paper  or  consultation  prepared  by  Colonel 
Kirkby^  and  did  it  at  his  request,  and  for  that  he  had  received 
damage  in  his  roasts  and  rigging  ;  and  owned  no  other  article  to  be 
true,  but  that  be  had  «i^ned  to:  he  called  several  witnesses  to  his 
behaviour  during  the  fight,  who  all  declared  he  kept  the  quarter- 
deck during  the  engagement,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  fight ; 
and  that  sometimes  he  gave  them  drams  of  rum  ;  and  that  vt:rbal 
message,  delivered  by  Lieutenant  Landgridiife,  was  delivered  him 
in  some  heat  and  passion,  and  was  understood  to  be,  to  keep  the 
line  within  half  a  cable's  length,  and  to  follow  Kirkby  ;  which  he 
did.  That  he  so  understood  it  himself,  and  several  of  his  men :  he 
prayed  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so  concluded,  &c. 

where  upon  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  court  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  John  Constable,  Captain,  fell  under  the 
12th,  14th,  and  20th  articles  of  war;  and  adjudged  the  said  Cap- 
tain John  Constable  to  be  immediately  cashiered,  and  *'endered 
incapable  of  serving  her  Majesty,  and  be  imprisoned  during  her 
Miyesty's  pleasure,  and  sent  home  to  England  a  prisoner  in  the 
£r8t  ship,  the  Admiral  shall  think  fit;  and  be  confined  a  prisoner, 
till  then. 

Captain  Cooper  Wade,  commander  of  the  Greenwich,  was  tried  * 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, of  cowardice,  breach  of  orders,  and  neglect  of  duty,' 
and  other  ill  practices ;  committed  during  a  fight,  commenced  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  (&fer  to  that  part  of 
Colonel  Kirkby's  tryal.) 

The  witnesses  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  Queen ; 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     I 
Lieutenants      ------...-•9 

Masters       ............3 

Inferior  officers      -••-....--3 

Witnesses  16 

Who  dep  isedy  that,  during  the  six  days  engagement,  he  never 
kept  the  line  of  baitlci  fired  all  bis  shot  in  vain,  not  reaching  half 

«  October  10th,  and  UOk 
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way  to  the  enemy  ;  that  be  was  often  told  the  same  by  his 
tenants  and  other  officers,  but  notwithstanding  he  commanded  them 
te  fire,  saying,  they  must  do  so,  or  the  Admiral  wonld  not  beliefe 
they  fought,  if  they  did  not  continue  the  fire.  That,  during  the 
whole  fight  the  Admiral  waa  engaged  in,  the  said  Captain  Wade 
received  but  one  shot  from  the  enemy ;  that  he  was  in  drink  the 
gieatest  part  of  the  time  of  action;  and  that  he  signed  the  paper 
or  consultation  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Kirkby,  as  aforesaid ;  and,  in 
the  tine  <^  fight,  arraigned  the  honourable  courage  and  conduct  of 
the  Admiral. 

All  which  being  fully  proved,  as  aforesaid : 

That  the  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  denied  the  arraignment  of 
the  honourable  courage  and  conduct  of  the  Admiral,  during  the 
whole  aix  days  engagement,  declaring  the  bravery  and  good  ma- 
nagement of  the  Admiral  in  this  time  of  action,  and  that  no  man 
living  could  do  more  or  better,  for  the  honour  of  the  Queen  and 
natioB.  He  called  some  persons  to  justify  bis  behaviour,  who  said 
little  in  his  favour.  He  begged  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so 
condoded.  Whereupon  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  said 
Cooper  Wade  fell  under  the  1 1th,  12th,  14th,  and  20th  articles  of 
war ;  and  accordingly  adjudged  the  said  Cooper  Wade  to  be  shot  to 
death :  but  it  is  farther  declared  by  the  court,  that  the  execution  of 
the  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  be  deferred,  till  her  Majesty's  plea* 
sme  be  known  therein ;  but  be  continued  a  close  prisoner  till  that 
tune. 

Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  commander  of  the  Falmouth,  and  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Fogg,  commander  of  the  Bredab,  were  tried  *  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  ill  practices  in 
the  time  of  Admiral  Benbow^s  fight  with  Monsieur  Du  Casse,  aa 
aforesaid,  in  signing  a  paper  called  a  oonsultatioo  and  opinion  held 
on  board  the  Bredah,  the  24th  of  August,  1702.  (Which  is  ver- 
batim  recited  in  Colonel  Kirkby's  tryal,  to  which  I  refer .^  It  tepd- 
ing  to  the  great  hinderanee  and  disservice  of  her  Majesty^s  fleet 
then  in  fight :  and  the  said  paper  so  written,  being  shewed  to  eaclk 
of  them,  they  severally  owned  their  hands  to  the  same.  But  the 
said  Captain  Vincent  and  Captain  Fogg,  for  reatoo  of  signing  the 
same,  aUedged,  that,  being  deserted  during  each  day'a  engagement 
by  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby  in  the  Defiance,  Captain  John  Omstable 
in  the  Windsor,  Captain  Cooper  Wade  in  the  Greenwich,  and  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Hudson  in  the  Pendennis,  and  left  aa  a  prey  to  Mon- 
sieur Du  Casse,  they  had  great  reason  to  believe  they  should  be 
captives  to  the  enemy.  And  the  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq* 
Admiral,  &c.  coming  in  court,  declared,  that  during  the  six  days 
fight  the  said  Captaiu  Fogg  behaved  hknself  with  mU  canrage, 
l>raYecy,  and  QQioaupt.  likie  a  true  gngljihmaOi  m  lomr  af  kia 
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Queen  and  country :  and  that  the  said  Captain  Samuel  Vincent 
valiantly  and  courageously  behaved  himself  during  the  said  actioQ, 
and  desired  leave  to  come  into  the  said  AdmiraFs  assistance,  then 
•engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  deserted  by  all  the  rest  of  the  above*- 
said  ships,  which  he  did  to  the  relief  of  the  said  Admiral,  who 
-otherwise  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Du  Casse. 

Whereupon  the  court,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  signing  of  the 
aforesaid  paper  brought  them  under  the  censure  of  the  twentieth 
article  of  war,  accordingly  adjudged  Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Fogg,  to  be  suspended:  but  the  execution 
thereof  is  hereby  respitedTtill  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England^  &c.  his  further  pleasure 
be  known  therein. 

Captain  Thomas  Hudson,  commander  of  the  Pendennis,  died 
on  bwrd  his  said  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Port-RoyAl,  at  Jamaici, 
the 

At  five  o'clock  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  non,  the  president, 
ice.  having  finished  all  the  business  before  the  court,  dissolved  tllfe 
flame* 
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Nought  eke  but  Treason  from  the  first  this  Land  did  foil. 

Spenco^  •ccottd  Book  of  the  Fairy  Qneen,  Cant,  10.  ^titt.  #• 

JLoadon :  printed  and  sold  by 'John  Natt,  near  Statiooen'-hall,  1702.    Quarto^ 

oontaining  twenty-two  Pages. ' 


SINCE  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatness  which  France  has  ftcquireil 
and  the  dani^ers  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  obnoxious  to«  arise 
both  from  the  same  cause,  which  is  that  maxim  the  French  have  so 
firmly  observed,  viz.  to  create  and  foment  divisions  among  neigh- 
bouring states  and  princes^  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  a  short 
dissection  of  that  maxim  is  necessary  to  invigorate  our  resentments 
against  France,  and  to  unseal  the  eyes  of  some  among  us,  whose 
credulity  has  rendered  them  agents  in  their  own  destruction.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  divisions  France  has  raised  in  the  empifv^ 
in  Spain,  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  and,  indeed,  in  all  places  whera  the 
French  ministers  have  resided,  but  will  confine  myself  to  a  short 
account  of  what  they  have  done  in  Sngland  only*    I  shall  bag ib 
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with  the  Revolution,  when  no  nation  was  ever  more  iftunediatefjr 
preserved  from  slavery,  both  jn  conscience  and  estate.     We  were 
amazed  at  our  deliverance,  and  acknowledged  the  wonderful  mercy 
of  God  in  that  instance  of  our  gratitude,  the  crowning  his  grest 
instrument  of  our  freedom.    We  were  then  so  truly  possessed  of  the 
source  of  our  misfortunes,  we  so  plainly  saw  our  slavery  come  roll* 
ing  down,  in  full  tides,  from  those  inexhaustible  springs  of  op- 
pres^iion,  the  ambition  and  power  of  France,  that  we  unanimously 
addressed  our  deliverer  to  direct  us  how  we  might  remove  the 
principles  of  our  fear,  and  rai^e  up  liberty  to  our  posterity.    The 
King  told  us  (and  we  agreed  with  him)  that,  whilst  France  pos- 
sessed the  overgrown  power  he  was  at  that  time  master  of,  the 
liberty,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe,  was  in  a  Tery  pre- 
carious condition;  and  we  could  then  see  his  strength  increased 
yearly,  his  dominions  were  daily  inlarged,  and  the  strongest  towns 
were  too  weak  to  resist  the  battery  of  his  money.     And  the  de- 
predations.  of  his  neighbouring  countries  were  the  exercise  and 
reward  of  his  armies;  and  his  power  at  sea  was  grown  to  so  sur- 
prising a  height,  that  he  was  a  match  for  Holland  and  England  in 
Conjunction.     That   ambitious  monarch  no  longer  disguised  his 
intentions ;  he  let  the  world  see,  that  he  thou^t  himself  strong 
enough  to  conquer  Christendom,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Chris- 
tendom was  the  quarry  he  flew  at.     But,  though  our  dangers  were 
great  at  that  time,  yet  our  eyes  were  open,  and  we  put  on  our 
brave  old  English  principles ;  the  common  danger  not' only  united 
our  factions,  but  the  impending  tyranny  of  France  reconciled  the 
jarring  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  finished  that  confede- 
racy, which  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  otir  two  former  Kings, 
had  rendered  abortive  for  so  many  years  before.     At  that  time,  our 
circumstances  were  happily  cime  to  a  crisis  scarce  hoped  for  a  few 
yreelis  before.     A  set  of  persons  sprung  up,  brave,  wise,  and  ho- 
nest; and,  though  the  cankered   tongue  of  envy  has  been  bard 
upon  them  since,  it  is  to  the  virtue  of  those  men  that  we  owe  the 
unravelling  of  our  entangled  affairs,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty  which 
are  yet  left.    The  late  ferment  of  the  nation  h:ul  worked  off  part 
of  its  phlegm ;  a  new  spirit  of  gallantry  warmed  our  youth,  and 
our  old  men  fell  out  with  avarice ;  Westminster- hall  was  purged, 
and  property  was  put  into  clean  hands.     The  church  was  truly  in 
the  King's  interest,  and  we  had  at  last  got  a  King,  who  had  no 
separate  interest  from  his  people. 

Thus  our  affairs  stood  when  the  confederacy  commenced.  The 
French  King  wisely  foresaw  his  ruin,  if  we  proceeded  as  we  began ; 
and,  knowing  it  fruitless  to  tamper  with  the  new  ministers,  he  was 
necessitated  to  play  on  his  game,  with  those  that  were  lefl  of  his  . 
old  pack.  He  found  our  new  measures  were  not  to  be  broke  any 
way,  but  by  our  old  divisions,  so  he  concerted  with  his  friends  here 
in  secret  to  divide  us ;  and  the  war  was  not  a  year  old,  before  the 
wretdies  of  the  last  reigns  were  warm  in  the  merciful  bosom  of  th^ 
new  government ;  they  began  to  hiss,  and  were  readier  to  stin^ 
th«n  kiss  the  hand  that  signed  the  act  for  their  pardons.    Those 
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^ery  men,  who  were  the  instrunients  of  our  late  Kings,  whose 
-heads  at  the  Revolution  tottered  on  their  shoulders,  now  skreened 
from  justice  by  tlie  act  of  indemnity,  began  to  resume  their  old 
principles,  and  wish  again  for  those  masters,  under  whose  tyranny 
they  had  indulged  their  luxury  and  covetousness.  But  they  found 
it  impossible -openly  to  bring  about  their  designs,  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  new  ministry  being  so  apparent  and  necessary  at 
that  time :  all  they  could  then  do  was  to  work  themselves  into  the 
secrets  of  the  nation,  and  discover  them  to  France.  They  pri-> 
vately,  at  first,  tnade  what  new  proselytes  they  could,  and  slily 
lamented  their  country,  insinuating,  that  it  was  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  worn  out  with  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  its  new  go« 
▼ernor.  As  they  grew  stronger,  they  embarrassed  all  publick  af- 
fairs as  much  as  was  possible,  and  they  were  particularly  assiduous 
in  the  destruction  of  our  money ;  and,  when  they  had  drawn  on  an 
inevitable  necessity  to  recoiil  it,  they  struck  in  with  the  court,  and 
were  very  zealous  for  recoining,  hoping  that  so  dead  a  stop  to 
trade,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  war,  would  undoubtedly  have  broke 
the  back  of  the  present  constitution  ;  and  we  were,  as  the  French 
faction  had  foreseen,  in  the  very  agonies  of  confusion ;  our  trade, 
and  ministry,  both  civil  and  military,  were'  at  a  plunge.  Our 
enemies  rejoiced,  and  our  friends  were  dejected,  at  the  loss  of  our 
current  money.  We  stared  on  one  another,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think,  when  Exchequer  bills,  which  are  now  ridiculed,  revived  our 
trade,  set  out  our  fleets,  brought  our  army  into  the  field,  and  sup- 
ported our  alliances.  The  Fi'ench  party  were  surprised,  the  loss 
of  so  sure  a  game  made  them  desperate,  and,  from  that  time,  they 
have  resolvea  the  destruction  of  him  who,  in  preserving  England, 
disappointed  them. 

liie  war  continuing,  and  the  charges  growing  heavier,  the  most 
Christian  faction  took  hold  of  the  popular  end  of  the  staff,  and 
began  to  rail  publickly,  at  visionary  mismanagements,  and  corrupt 
ministers ;  and  this  stepwas  the  foundation  of  the  heats  and  divi- 
tious  among  u<i  since.  Thus,  the  Tory  party  commenced  patriots; 
grown  patriots  they  rail  at  all  men,  and  all  things,  that  do  not 
chime  in  with  their  interests.  They  entertain  the  King,  after  the 
feti^es  of  a  campaign,  with  vexation  all  the  winter ;  they  grow 
bolder  every  day  than  other ;  and,  when  the  most  Christian  King 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  peace,  they,  by  delaying  the  King? 
business,  and  frustrating  his  designs,  tired  him  into  the  peace  of 
Reswick.  That  peace  was  no  sooner  concluded,  but  the  Tories  fell 
into  the  old  specious  arguments  and  artifices,  to  inflame  the  na- 
tion ;  mismanagements,  favourites,  corrupt  ministers,  foreigners, 
and  standing  armies;  the  King,  to  satisfy  them,  sends  away  the 
Dutch,  and  di&bands  the  army. 

They  then  demand  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  plainly 
tell  the  King,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  disposed  of  them,  and  that 
Uiey  will  take  them  from  him  again.  Tbe  best  King  takes  no 
notice  of  the  indignity  ofiered  him ;  but  sacrifices  his  just  rights 
fljid  jes£[ntment8,  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  people* 
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The  King^  of  Spain  dying  about  this  time,  and  France,  eoo- 
trary  to  all  faith  and  honour,  poi^essed  of  the  whole  Spanish  do- 
minions, iioUand  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  Europe  expecting, 
where  hiavery  would  first  settle,  the  King  dissolved  this,  and  caUed 
a  new  Parliament,  to  preserve  us  in  this  juncture.  But  this  late 
succt^ss  of  France  had  made  his  party  here  so  bold  and  powerful, 
titAi  instead  of  settling  to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  address- 
ing liis  Majesty  eariy,  to  form  alliances,  they,  to  amuse  people, 
voted  a  great  tleet,  which  was  a  prodigious  expence,  and  signified 
no  more,  than  to  impoverish  us,  France  having  (as  they  well  knew) 
no  designs  at  sea,  at  that  time.  After  this,  they  fell  to  wrangling, 
and  rrvived  the  story  of  Kidd,  and  struck,  at  once,  at  five  of  the 
King's  faithfullcst  servants,  villainously  tempting  that  unhappy 
wretch  to  ctave  his  ourn  life,  by  swearing  falsly  against  those  Lords. 
Kidd  failing  them,  they  fall  next  on  the  treaty  of  partition,  a 
treaty  designed  to  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  to  Europe.  Here 
they  impeach  the  four  Lords,  and  through  their  sides  abuse  the 
King,  in  the  most  base  and  porter-like  language;  they  drive  on 
with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  France  had  gained  his  point,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  had  not  stood  resolved  and  steady,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  and  England.  Let  this  be  for  ever  remembered 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  that  illustrious  body.  Here  the  faction 
was  stung  again,  and  railed  at  the  Lords,  because,  right  or  wnnig, 
they  would  not  ruin  whomsoever  they  are  pleased  to  impeach  ;  and 
since,  how  industriously  bas  that  party  strove  to  raise  a  flame, 
which,  if  the  consummate  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  had  not  pre- 
vented, might  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  England.  After  this, 
they  did  nothing  but  trifle  away  their  time,  in  invidious  and  vin* 
dictive  matters,  and  empty  addresses,  till  the  King,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  laid  before  them,  and  the  whole  nation,  the  destruction, 
which  was  daily  expected  to  fall  on  the  United  Provinces,  The 
people's  eyes  beginning  to  open  at  the  last  Dutch  memorial,  they 
perceived  they  were  betraying,  and  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and 
some  Kentish  gentlemen,  being  at  this  time  imprisoned^  oontrary 
to  all  equity,  only  for  petitioning  the  Parliament,  to  take  care  of 
the  nation,  had  very  much  incensed  them.  The  faction,  to  silence 
these  clamours,  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  their  credit,  voted  ten 
thousand  men,  which  the  Hollanders  demanded,  by  vertue  of  a 
treaty  made  with  King  Charles  the  Second;  but  to  shew,  how 
heartily  they  designed  our  ruin,  they  voted  twelve  regiments  of 
foot  out  of  Ireland,  which  should  be  made  ten  thousand  men,  and 
that  no  other  regiments  should  be  raised  in  their  places,  absolutely 
tying  up  the  King's  hands  from  the  defence  of  that  country.  This 
was  the  openest  avowing  their  designs,  that  I  have  met  with,  to 
make  which  plainer,  I  must  go  back  to  a  little  after  the  peace  of 
Beswidc,  when  the  disputes  in  Parliament,  about  diabiRiding  the 
4irmy,  were  at  the  highest.  It  was  then  thought  absolutdy  ne- 
cessary, in  consideration  of  the  papistical  and  nebeUious  principle 
of  the  Irish,  that  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  should  be  kept 
up  in  Ireland,  which  were  established  there  accordingly.    Mow 
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when  tJie  Xing  of  Spain  «ru  dead,  and  die  moat  Cfariftian  King  in 
actual  fKwtesaion  of  hif  whole  monarchy ;  when  ail  mankind  agmd, 
A  war  was  unavoidable,  unless  France  receded  from  those  measures, 
he  had  taken,  which  none  ever  Uiought  he  would,  without  force ; 
then  I  say,  to  strip  Ireland  of  its  guard,  and  leave  it  naked  and 
defenceless,  is  to  me  the  plainest  owning  their  intentions  in  nature. 
Were  1  in  the  French  interests,  and  had  been  reproached  by  Mr. 
Poussin,  for  want  of  vigour,  in  consideration  A  the  numerous 
Lewis  d'Ors  received,  I  would  justify  myself  thus:  ^  Good  God, 
'  Mr.  Poussin,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  Have  we  not,  from 
'  the  King's  first  coming  to  this  time,  delayed  all  things,  that  were 

*  for  the  interest  of  England  }  What  have  we  not  done,  that  could 
'  tend  to  your  service  ?  Or  what  have  we  done,  that  the  King  re- 
'  commended  to  us,  at  the  opening  of  last  sessions  f  Have  we  not 
'  used  the  vilest  means  by  Kidd,  to  take  off  five  of  your  irrecon- 

*  cileable  enemies  ?  And  when  that  would  not  answer  our  ends,  did 

*  we  not  impeach  three  of  the  chief  of  them  ?  Did  we  not  fall  into 
'  the  greatest  heats,  and  grosly  abuse  the  House  of  Lords,  only  for 
'  remembering  us,  to  bring  the  impeached  Lords  to  their  trials  ? 
'  And  have  not  our  whole  faction  NiUen  on  my  Lord  Haversham, 
'  notwithstanding  one  of  our  managers  was  the  aggressor?  Pray,  tell 
'  me,  what  have  we  done,  without  your  advice,  before  the  Kentish 
'  petition,  and  the  legion  letter  ?  And  when  yourself  acknowledged, 
'  there  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  sending  those  forces  to 

*  Holland :  did  we  not  surprise  even  you,  by  leaviqg  Ireland  open  to 
'  whatever  designs  bis  most  Christian  Majesty  might  have  on  it  ? 
'  And  after  all,  have  we  not  cajoled  the  King  and  country,  to  con* 
'  tinue  us  another  sessions  ?  Come,  come,  Mr.  Poussin,  have  pa* 

*  tience,  and  assure  your  great  master,  that  we  will  deliver  £ng- 
'  land,  dispirited  and  defenceless,  into  the  arms  of  his  mercy.'  I 
cannot  see  what  Monsieur  Poussin  could  have  said  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  I  must  have  silenced  hiniy  if  there  is  any  verity  in  this  old 
proveA, '  Truth  will  prevail.' 

Thus,  have  we  seen  our  best  friends  oppressed,  by  the  villainy  of 
our  worst  enemies ;  this  is  the  end  of  the  Mood  and  treasure,  whidi 
have  been  spent,  to  settle  us  on  a  firm  basis  of  liberty.  After  a 
short  period  of  twelve  years,  we  are  alflMMt  in  the  same  hands  that 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  so  lately. 

The  King,  a  little  after  his  return  from  Holland,  diesolved  the  last 
Parliament,  as  he  was  addressed  to  do,  by  bis  people ;  with  what 
confusion  to  his  enemies,  their  violent  reflenons  on  his  person  were 
a  sufficient  evidence.  They  were,  for  a  time,  distracted  with  anger 
and  envy,  and,  when  they  began  to  cool,  they  found  it  necesaaiv  to 
consider  of  their  safeties,  and  of  ways  and  means  to  suppott  tneir 
detestable  faction ;  in  girder  to  which,  their  council  was  often  called, 
and  (whether  it  were  fear,  or  the  Devil,  that  sharpened  their  in* 
ventions)  they  resolved  upon  a  most  viAainons  expedient,  which 
was  this.  They  declared  in  all  places,  that  whatever  <mpoaition,  they 
had  made  to  the  court,  was  in  order  to  preserve  tne  church;  to 
confirm  this,  I  appeal  to  all  the  counties  and  boroughs  in  Englai4# 
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if  thoie  members^  who  were  charged  with  delaying  the  King's  busi' 
ness,  did  not  use  almost  jthe  same  argument  to  their  electors.  The 
sum  of  which  was^  that  they  were  ill  used,  and  reproached  for  no- 
thing in  the  world,  but  their  desire  to  save  the  nation's  money,  and 
their  unshaken  sincerity  to  the  church,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
would  destroy  her,  the  Whigs. 

Thus,  the  continual  efforts  of  the  French,  faction  is  to  divide  u»; 
and  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  the  easiliest  divided  of  any  people  in 
nature,  one  artifice  of  France  having  been  sufficient  to  do  it,  for  the 
ffreater  part  of  a  century.  The  old  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  the 
latter  Whig  and  Tory,  and  the  immediate  church-party  and  whig- 
party,  are  all  the  same ;  France  sometimes  new  christens  our  fac- 
tions, and  we,  an  unthinking  generation,  let  a  little  jargon  divide, 
distract,  and  ruin  us. 

But  the  partisans  of  France  have  been  lately  more  assiduous  than 
ordinary  to  poison  our  ear ;  they  buz  the  disafifected  nobility,  and 
great  factions,  or  foolish  commoners,  with  being  shut  out  from  all 
profits  and  share  in  the  government ;  their  great  parts  and  capa- 
cities for  the  ministry  are  cried  up  ;  neither  do  they  forget  to  tell 
them  of  the  ii^uitice  and  dishonour  they  receive  by  being  left  at 
the  tail  of  affairs,  whiUt  a  few  unworthy  flatterers  go  away  with  all 
the  honours  and  advantages.    The  commonalty  are  possessed  with 
new  hardships,  taxes^  misapplication  of  their  money,  evil  coan« 
sellors,  &c.  and  the  church  with  retrenchments  on  their  honoura 
and  privileges,  luid  designs  of  totally  subverting,  or  at  least  new 
modelling  their  authority  and  jurisdiction.   They  are  continually 
remembered  of  what  their  fathers  suffered  from  Cromwell ;  from 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Whigs  will  play  the  same  game. 
And  it  is  these  arguments  which  have  drawn  the  ignorant  and  un* 
thinkings  or  the  designing,  part  of  the'clei^y  into  their  interests. 
Now,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  reflect  on  churchmen  without  reason, 
I  will  give  a  particular  instance,  that  some  of  them  were  mis- 
taken,  at  the  electing  knights  oC  the  shire  for  a  neighbouring 
county.    Five  gentlemen  stood  candidates,  four  of  them  undenia- 
bly in  the  Kin^s  interests,  but  the  other  was  said  to  be  absolutely 
against  him  :  yet  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  convocation 
man  too,  who,  besides  all  the  votes  among  the  clergy  that  he  could 
influence,   gave    the  gentleman,    who  was  reproached  for  being 
against  the  Kine,  his  single  vote,  which,  I  think,  was  neither  the 
wise,  nor  well  bred  part  of  the  churchman.    But  it  would  be  an 
unhandsome  part  to  reflect  on  the  gentlemen  who  sent  him  to  the 
convocation,  because  he  has  done  this ;  and  I .  doubt  not  but  those 
gentlemen  will  shew  their  resentment  of  this  action  of  his,  by 
sending  a  new  representative  to  the  next  convocation. 

I  will  not  aggravate  this  matter  by  heaping  up  more  instances  of 
the  like  nature,  because  the  mistakes  or  credulity  of  some  few  of 
the  divines  ought  not  to  bring  a  reflexion  on  the  honest  men  of 
that  profession :  neither  must  we  think  the  whole  body  of  the 
<^>Ky  in  the  St.  Germain  interest,  because  we  have  seen  some  of 
Htmr  coat  so  Cousin  their  servipe  to  gentlemen  generally  ea* 
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teemed  in  the  French  faction.     On  tbe  contrary,  the  nrtue  and 
steadiness  of  the  church  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  at  the  Revolution, 
should,  in  justice,  cover  the  failings  of  her  weak  members.   But 
France  is  under  a  necessity  of  using  all  its  arts  at  this  juncture  to 
divide  us ;  it  is  the  last  card  he  has  to  play ;  and  if  England  has 
▼irtue  enough  to  be  united,  and  countermine  his  emissaries,  that 
aspiring  monarch  must  be  humbled  ;•  his  chief  hopes  of  universal 
monarchy  are  built  on  our  divisions ;  it  is  this  he  applies  bis  utmost 
ability  to  procure;  it  is  for  this,  as  much  as  any  thing,  that  he 
sighs  for  the  arrival  of  his  plate  fleet.     It  was  our  divisions  that 
founded  the  greatness  of  his  monarchy,  and  nothing  else  can  finish 
the  super-structure.   To  curb  the  genius  ot  Great  Britain  was  ever 
the  load-star  of  the  French  ministry.     That  great  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  tbe  French  greatness,  improved  all 
opportunities  to  divide  us.    I  question  not  but  he  was  the  fomenter 
of  our  civil  wars,  and  Charles  the  First's  head  paid  for  his  designs 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhee.    l*he  French  always  apprdiending  our  agree- 
ment as  a  sure  presage  of  misfortune  to  them  ;  when  we  were  but 
a  little  reconciled  in  the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  bought 
our  friendship  with  the  most  base  and  unworthy  action,  the  ba- 
nishing and  exposing  two  miserable  princes,  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  that  court.     Mazarine  and  his  succeeding  ministers  have 
still  kept  up  to  this  darling  maxim  of  division,  and,  from  the  Re- 
storation to  tbe  Revolution,  they  have  maintained  a  brave  and 
towering  faction  ;  the  two  Kings,  and  their  courts,  were  the  par- 
ties of  France,  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  England. .  France 
was  at  a  miserable  pluncre,  at  the  coming  of  King  William ;  he 
was  obliged  intirely  to  shin  bis  sails,  and,  since  he  could  no  longer 
have  our  Kings  his  pensioners,    he    submitted  to  more  inferior 
agents,  and  fell  into  those  measures  before  mentioned.  But  monej 
being  an  excellent  promoter  of  division,  and  France  having  ever 
found  it  the  most  unerring  persuasive,  both  with  worldly  men,  and 
men  of  revelation  too,  begins  already  to  fear  the  failure  of  this 
almost  irresistible  rhetorick      It  will  be  impossible  to  spin  out  his 
wars,  without  an  annual  return  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  short 
remora's  of  that  fleet  have  already  thrown  him  on  his  eztremest 
measures  of  oppression,  the  capitation  tax,  and  raising  the  value 
of  his  money.    He  foresees  every  year's  increasing  difficulties,  and 
how  impossible  it  will  be  to  stem  them,  without  the  Spanish  money; 
and  nothing  can  retard  the  return  of  the  galleons,  at  any  time, 
but  the  English  fleet.    Wherefore,  an  expedient  must  be  found  to 
make  that  fleet  always  necessary  at  home;  in  order  thereto,  his 
friends  already  begin  to  rail  at  any  proposal  for  increasing  the 
army.    They  areue    in    all  places,   that  an  army,  if  the  King 
pleases,  may  inslave  the  nation ;  that  the  Emperor  may  raise  and 
maintain  men  much  easier  and  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  they  are 
very  wiUing  to  give  the  King  what  money  he  pleases,  to  support 
the  Emperor.    This  is  a  smart  and  well,  concerted  matter;  the 
complimenting  the  King  with  designs  of  tyranny  is  the  least  part 
of  it.  This  is  doier  Itfid,  and  if  France  cannot  wheedle  us  into  % 
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peace  (which  he  will  accept  cm  almost  any  terms)  his  next  bcrt 
will  be  to  keep  us  without  an  anny :  without  an  army  our  fleet 
must  stay  to  protect  us,  or  we  shall  be  \eh  open  and  defenceless  tm 
French  invasions.     I  foresee,  the  friends  of  France  will  expose  this, 
as  a  chimerical  notion ;    but  let  honest  men  take  care  of  being 
too  credulous;  let  them  consider  the  great  number  of  flat-bot- 
tomed  barques,  which,  for  several  years,  have  lain  in  the  ports  of 
France,  that  are  near  England;  and,  allowing  we  had  more  men  of 
war  than  the  French   might  have  for  their  convoy,  yet  the  same 
wind,  which  brings  them,  may  keep  us  in  our  harbours;  and,  if 
the  French  can  land  twenty-thousand  men,  we  cannot  oppose  them 
afterwards.    What  shall  hinder  them  from  ruining  all  our  dodcs, 
and  burning  our  naval  magazines?     Let  any  body  tell  me,.  What 
shall  stop  their  marching  to  London,  ravaging  the  country,  all  the 
way  they  march,  and  plundering  and  burning  the  city  ?  1  can  name 
a  shrill  speech-maker,  with  a  vinegar  satyr,  that  will  ridicule  all 
I  have  said,  and,  probably,  some  such  way  as  this :     '  What  a 
mighty  concern   is  this  poor  man  in,  a  disbanded  officer,  I  will 
warrant  him,  both  by  his  arguments  and  reasonings  ?    Let  me  see/ 
says  he  (fleeringly)  «  firsts  the  French  are  to  land  twenty^thovsand 
men ;  very  well,  he  makes  no  more  of  transporting  them,  than  so 
many  oysters.    Then  they  are  to  come  to  town,  I  suppose,  like  the 
rehearsal  army,  in  disguise,  nothing  is  to  be  known  of  them,  till  we 
bear  our  wives  and  daughters  squeak.     Lord>  how  will  our  poor 
old  ladies  do  to  bear  ravishment !  and  our  bankers  will  be  so  con- 
founded, at  the  loss  of  their  money,  that  they  will  not  have  impu* 
dence  enough  left  to  desire  God  to  save  them ;  then  all  our  men, 
from  Dover  to  Windsor,  may  be  engaged  at  nine-pins,  ind  want 
leisure  to  oppose  the  French.     I  vow,  1  think  we  had  best  raise  aa 
army,  and  inslave  ourselves,  to  prevent  this ;  but  then  I  desiraxto 
add  one  thing  more,  which  is  this,  That  there  may  be  an  act  made 
for  erecting  a  competent  number  of  stone  pillars  round  every 
house  in  England,  to  prevent  the  dcy  from  hurting  us,  if  it  should 
happen  to  fall ;  for  I  am  of  the  man  s  mind,  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide against  ail  dangers ;'  so,  putting  on  his  particular  sneer,  seta  a 
whole  coffee-house  into  a  tee-hee. 

For  that  Gentleman's  sake,  I  shall  farther  tell  you,  that  the  King 
of  France  has  a  much  superior  number,  than  what  J  speak  of,  lies 
always  on  (or  within  a  day's  march  of)  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Flanaers,  and  he  may,  when  he  pleases,  in  two  days  time,  imbarque 
that  number  of  pickt  men,  and  a  fair  wind,  in  twelve  hours,  may 
land  them  in  England.  Now,  if  we  had  an  account  of  their  designs 
brought  by  the  messenger,  that  carries  the  orders  to  the  French 
general,  who  commands  the  descent,  it  would  be  a  day^  at  least,  af- 
ter that  general  had  received  his  orders,  before  the  account  cooM 
come  to  the  Secretary's  oflice ;  and  soppoae  a  council  immediately 
called,  and  orders  given  for  three-thousand  men  to  Bwrch  next 
morning,  and  they  do  march  accordingly!  it  would  be  three  days 
nH>re  bffbre  they  could  reach  the  neatest  ceasts  of  Kcttt,  or  Sussex* 
and  march  twenty  mitca  a  day  too,  aad  suppose  tbem  jeitied  iritb 
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all  the  country.  But  I  trifle.  Did  erer  any  foreigners  attempt  to 
ItDd  in  England,  and  did  not,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  to  the 
BcTolutionr  As  for  that  notion,  that  our  mob  would  tear  twenty- 
Uiousand  French  to  pieces,  all  men,  that  know  any  thing  of 
a(4diery,  laugh  at  it,  as  a  ridiculous  story ;  a  regular  army,  of  that 
atrength,  ia  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  confusion  of  a  multitude,  be 
they  never  so  brave.  I  know  some  gentlemen,  who  pretend  to  be 
"very  fond  of  beating  French  armies  with  spits  and  fowling-piecea. 
that  woaM  be  almost  as  easily  persuaded  to  be  hanged  as  to  heaa 
fluch  an  army  against  the  French.  I  do  not  pretend,  that  they  can 
absolutely  inslave  us  with  so  small  a  number  as  twenty-thousand 
(though  it  might  be  some  difficulty  to  get  them  out,  when  their 
friends  had  joined  them)  but  I  do  maintain,  that  their  ruining  out 
karbours,  and  city,  would  be  practicable  ;  and  what  a  step  to  slavery 
that  would  be,  let  any  man  judge.  Another  instance,  worth  our 
oontideration,  i»,  that  an  army,  which  will  defend  England,,  is  also 
capabto  of  offending  France.  If  we  are  strong  enough,  in  shipping, 
U>  cover  a  descent  on  any  part  of  his  coast,  ten-thousand  men,  in-* 
camped  near  Dover  or  Deal,  or  any  where  in  Kent,  or  Sussex,  near 
the  tea,  will  oblige  France  to  keep  forty-thousand  of  his  best  troops^ 
to  secure  hia  own  country. 

What  a  vast  charge  was  he  at,  in  intrenching  and  fortifviDg  his 
caast  last  war,  when  General  Talmash,  with  lese  than  seven-thousand 
meo,  alarmed  his  countries,  bordering  on  the  sea,  from  Dunkirk  to 
B«est  ?  And  though,  as  we  are  told,  the  design  of  landing  at  Brest 
was  known  to  France,  yet  he  would  not  trust  any  part  of  bis  coasts 
defenoelass.  What  a  hurry  was  there !  what  raising;  his  militia, 
asd  foraaing  a  flyfng-carop  !  all  his  ports  were  strongly  garisoned« 
wnd  he  had  fif^een^thousand  men  intrenched  at  Camaret-Bay« 
Thiis^  at  least,  fifty-thousand  of  his  best  troone,  besides  the  militia, 
vtrc  diverted  by  a  lieutenant-general,  ana  seven-thousand  men. 
But,  if  we  have  no  army  to  molest  FrancCi  I  see  no  reasons  to  induce 
him  to  keep  above  ten-thousand  men  in  that  part  of  his  country  i 
which,  with  his  militia,  will  be  security  enough  lor  the  ports  there, 
and  he  may  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  forty-thousand,  which 
w^  night  divert,  into  the  Emph%,  into  Italy,  or  where  eke  he  pleases. 
And  it  may  happen,  that,  when  we  are  destitute  of  an  army,  those 
munerieal  men,  Imding  their  own  ports  in  no  danger,  may  come, 
and  garison  ours  for  us.  Thus,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  that  we  oiust 
have  am  army,  or  keep  our  fleet  at  home ;  and,  if  the  Gallican 
aogiaaa  can  bring  that  about,  the  galleons  may  come  yearly  for 
tha  vewavA  of  their  services,  and  the  support  of  the  French 
tyvaway. 

Now  I  iMy  possibly  be  attacked  by  some  graver  person  of  the 
iholion,  who  will  say,  '  Is  not  this  pamphlet-man  very  abusive  on 
ga«tlMan,  who  have  contributed  so  much,  and  heartily,  to  save  the 
QiailioB  ^  And  then  he  gives  you  a  formal  list  of  all  the  good  actions 
of  tha  tost  parliament,  which  he  calls  theirs/  Part  of  this  may  be 
tnia  too^  which  is  so  much  the  worse ;  for  it  is  these  plausible  ato- 
riaa  Mliad  ut .    The  FVeBcfa  party  do,  and  will  join  with  the  true 
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patriots,  in  all,  bat  raising  an  army,  and  loving  the  impeached  Ibrds^ 
Let  those  two  things  alone,  and  they  will  come  in  with  you  ;  they 
will  seem  as  vigorous  as  any ;   they  will  address  as.  often  srs  you 
please ;-  the^  will  pretend  to  pay  the  national  debts ;   they  will  part 
with  their  privileges ;  they  will  desire  the  king  to  make  alliances  f 
they  will  declare  the  Electress  next  heir  to  the  three  crowns  ;  or, 
if  their  minds  are  altered,  and  you  are  willing  to  relinquish  her 
highness,  and  chute  the  Czar,  Uie  Sophy,  the  Sultan,  or  IVester 
Jonn,  with  all  their  hearts;  they  will  oblige  you  in  any  thing 
but  an  army.    An  army !   No,  no,  my  masters ;  an  army  might 
effect  the  aforementioned  matters  in  good  earnest.    Do  you  thii^ 
they  will  save  the  nation  ?  That  is  what  those  rogues,  the  Earl  of  O. 
the  Lord  S.  the  Lord  H.  and  the  Whigs,  would  do,  if  they  could 
but  discover  how.    Now  let  us  see  into  what  circumstances  this  one 
policy  of  France  has  reduced  us,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  a  means 
to  disengage  ourselves.   It  is  to  our  divisions  that  we  owe  the  peace, 
of  Reswick,  not  to  mention  any  thing  before;  it  was  division 
exposed  us  naked,  impeached  our  friends,  and  left  unpaid  the  debts 
of  the  nation ;  it  wm  that  maicim,  improved  to  the  height  in  Eng- 
land, which  made  France  himself  break  the  treaty  of  partition ;  it 
made  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Vaudemont,  declare  for 
France;  it  brought  Cologne,  Bavaria,  and  Portugal,  into  his  alli- 
ance, and  it  set  up  aU  the  neutralities  in  Italy,  and  in  the  empire. 
^  Division  has  set  us  on  the  edge  of  destruction,  and  we  must  exert 
our  utmost  verlue  to  recover  ourselves ;  we  must  shake  ofi*  the  le- 
thargy which  has  seized  us,  and  we  must  resolve  to  .sacrifice  mu- 
tual injuries  to  the  common  safety  of  ourselves  in  particular,  and  of 
Europe  in  general.  Providence  has  pointed  out  means  for  rejoining 
and  recovering  our  former  grandeur,  a  chain  of  blessings  is  let  down 
to  us,  to  which  we  may  add  the  link  of  our  own  security.    The  late 
King^s  death  has  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  drop  the  invidious 
name  of  Jacobite ;  many,  who  thought  themselves  tied  by  oaths, 
or  personal  obligations,  to  that  unfortunate  prince,  are,  by  his  death, 
at  liberty,  and  Uiey  must  have  some  respect  for  a  government,  which 
has  used  them  moderately,  though  known  enemies  to  it.    But  if 
any  are  so  stupid,  or  inveterate,  to  persist  in  the  interests  of  a  sup- 
posed part  of  his  family,  which  the  nation  has  renounced,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  monsters  of  ingratitude,  and  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country. 

'Die  division  between  our  greatest  merchants  is  reoonciled,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  two-East-India  companies ;  and  our  unfortu- 
nate heats,  in  the  last  parliament,  have  no  reason  to  be  revived, 
since  we  have  a  new  one ;  we  have  a  true  noble  House  of  Lords, 
and,  at  the  head  of  all  these,  we  have  a  brave  and  wise  King.  These 
are  great  steps  to  the  reconciling  of  England,  and  we  have  the. 
most  compendious  and  generous  way  to  do  this,  which  is  mutually 
and  sincerely  to  sink  at  once  all  injuries.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  meet  friends,  and  then  we  shall  abolish  all  the  damned 
names  and  distinctions  of  parties,  and  fkctions,  in  this  great  and 
glorious  one,  a  party  for  the  Protestant  religion  in  all  its  bnocbei» 
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and  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.    Now,  and  only  now,  is  the  time  for 
this  great  agreement,  which  will,  and  nothing  else  can,  efTectually 
reduce  this  exorbitant  power  of  France.   It  is  in  our  bauds  to  repel 
that  voracious  monarchy  into  its  ancient  boundaries  ;  and' we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  sure  of  our  allies,  from  those  undeniable  prin- 
ciples, their  interests  ;   the  Emperor  firm,'  in  the  vindication  of  his 
honour,  and  the  rights  of  his  family ;  the  States-General  resolved 
to  have  a  barrier  to  their  commonwealth  (and  I  contemplate  their 
beating  down  the  fort,  near  Seu  van  Ghent,  was  more  to  convince 
our  Parliament,  of  the  steadiness  of  their  resolution,  than  to  insult 
the  French);  the  King  of  Prussia  will,  to  the  utmost,  oppose  that  Bou- 
tefeu,  amongst  the  states  and  princes,  that  have  scrupled  to  own 
him  as  king ;  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Zell,  and  the 
Elector  Palatine,  have  those  notorious  reasons  to  be  stifly  against 
France,  that  1  think  it  superfluous  to  name  them.  On  the  other  side, 
the  disadvantages  the  French  hate  met  n^ith  in  Italy,  and  the  charges 
of  the  war,  are  so  excessively  great,  that,  though  the  most  Chris- 
tian court  assumes  their  grandest  airs,  *it  lies  heavy  at  their  hearts, 
they  find  themselves  surrounded  with  neceasicies  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war ;  their  constitution  is  languishing,  and  nothing,  but  the  cor- 
dial of  money,  can  revive  it ;  each  new  dose  must  be  increased, 
and,  if  the  cordial  is  never  so  little  abated,  the  crazy  carcase  of 
the  absolute  French  Monarch  must  give  up  the  ghost.     Whereas 
our  allies  have    had   success  beyond  expectation,   and  they  are 
invigorated  with  the  hopes,  that  England  will  fall,  with  its  whole 
weight,    into  the    scales  against  France.      The  neutral   princes 
and  states' are  waiting  to  see  what  we  shall  do.    And  if  the  terror 
of  our  fleet  was  so  g^eat  in  a  perfect  peace,    what  new  mea- 
sures must  an  avowed  war  influence  Portugal  to  take  ?    That  proud 
King  Lewis,  who  formerly  declared,  he  warred  on  Holland  for  his 
glory,  and  made  that  the  base  excuse  for  his  barbarous  invasion  of 
the  United  Provinces,  is  now  reduced  to  those  necessities,  that  he  is 
forced  to  stifle  his  anger  and  resentments  against  the  Dutch.     Is  it 
not  extraordinary  to  see.  that  haughty  and  ambitious  prince,  whose 
long  reign  has  been  a  continual  distraction  to  his  neighbours,  whose 
pride  and  malice  sacrificed  whoever  dared  to  oppose  him,  that  he 
could  by  private  villainy,  or  open  force,  c&me  at,  on  a  sudden,  grow 
the  humblest  creature,  and  the  best-natured  soul  in  the  world? 
He  thinks  the  beating  down  his  fort,  and  insulting  his  incroach- 
ments,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  break  with  his  good  friends 
the  States-General.  He,  quiet  prince,  is  wilHnger  to  enter  fnto  nego- 
tiations to  preserve  the  peace,  than  to  take  those  just  revenges,  which 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  would  give 
him.  But  he  was  of  another  mind,  the  beginning  of  last  spring,  when 
he  seized  the  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  mortgaged  to  the  Hol- 
landers, and,  instead  of  paying  the  debt,  confined  their  troops,  and 
kept  them  prisoners  during  pleasure.  When  his  anny  hovered  near 
their  frontiers,  and  built  forts  under  the  cannon  of  their  town ;  he 
knew  they  were  then  weak,  and  dared  not  oppose  him ;  he  then  ap- 
prehended none  of  those  cross  aocidenu  in  Italy,  which  have  mor- 
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tificd  hini  since ;  he  seems  now  qoiet  and  hmnble  minded,  and  tr^Ot 
I  believe  him: 


Ptmper  videri  Cimtm  vuU,  if  ewipamper^ 

He  is  certainly  humbled  at  present,  and  must  be  so  for  escr,  if  we 
do  not  give  him  opportwiiiies  to  ferget  his  bumilit  j,  and  lesome  Inn 
ambition.  Tbia  seeming  moderation  of  bis  has  given  bis  friends  m 
dainty  occasion  to  declare  against  war.  What,  break  with  a  king;, 
who  pots  up  the  greatest  insnlta,  rather  than  break  the  peace  ?  A  king 
thai  has  no  inclination  for  war,  and  wovdd  mther  grant  any  terras, 
than  di8tiiti>  the  world,  and  hiinsdf,  the  few  days  he  has  Co  live  ^ 
l*his  is  a  specious  pretence,  but  the  truth  is,  France  is  brought 
to  hia  last  efibrts,  and  cannot  support  the  additional  wei|^  of 
Spain,  tw»  years  longcf  ,  if  we  f al  upon  him.  But  if  we  can  be  m> 
far  mnpo&td  oa^  as  to  let  him  get  a  peace  for  but  three  years. 
Fiance  will  then  be  able  once  more  to  make  war  fer  hb  glory. 

As  we  have  these  great  advantages,  so  let  us  set  against  them 
our  visible  disadvantages.  For  though  France  has  squeeacd  the  last 
drops  into  his  exchecfier,  yet  with  that  money  which  he  hai  barba- 
rously wrung  from  his  poor  ataves,  be  is  finishing  our  ruin.  It  is 
that  money  has  carried  his  troops  into  the  Electorate  of  Cologne^ 
and  baa  opened  him  a  way  into  the  bowels  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  that  money  which  carries  the  recruit  of  twenty-tbousimd  mcn^ 
with  an  additional  strength  of  twenty-thotnand  fresh  men  more 
into  Italy.  Il  is  that  by  which  he  hopes  to  discover  the  meaaunes 
of  hia  enemies  this  winter,  and  the  designed  operations  of  the 
neit  campaign.  Wherefore  if  we  do  not  now  oppose  him  with  our 
utmost  strength,  but  ttHH  into  divisiona  and  delayvy  the  heart  of  the 
oonfederacY  will  be  dead,  the  Esaperor  must  take  what  equivaient 
Firance  wiU  give  him,  the  dory  of  the  last  caaq>aign  in  Italy  wil 
pass  aa  a  dream,  the  unparalleled  preparations  the  Dutdi  have  made 
ia  defence  of  our  common  liberty  must  cosne  to  nothing,  and  dmac 
brave  stales  must  compound  and  come  madev  France,  as  a  maridnm 
proeince  of  their  new  empire. 

Thiia  in  all  human  appearaneea  the  fcte  of  Europe  depends  om 
the  results  of  this  parliament.  If  they  are  united,  we  are  free :  But 
should  they  be  sa  unhappy  as  to  be  wheedled  into  a  peace,  or  resdve 
hnk  on  a  defassive  war,  both  which  God  fbrefend,  I  can  then  think 
of  nothing  better  for  the  interest  of  poor  England,  than  by^  an  early 
sttfamnsian  ^  i*in  the  best  terms  we  can,  and  get  aa  easy  a  slavcq^ 
u  h  poanhk  fiom  our  new  master  Lewia*the  Great* 
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LIFE  AND  REIGN  OF  KING  WILLIAM  IIL 

FIRST, 

From  hit  Birth  to  the  Abdicaiion  of  King  James  tL 

S£CONDLT, 

From  hit  Accettum  to  the  Crown  of  England  to  hit  Death. 


JFirif .'T^HOUGH  fortune  migiht  seem  a  step-motber  to  this  prince,  b  j^ 
-1-  depriving  bim  of  a  lather,  before  scarce  a  buman  soul  bad 
been  breathed  into  the  infant,  yet  she  abundantly  made  amends  for 
that  unkindness,  by  the  prudence  and  indulgency  of  his  mother, 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Charles  the  First,  who^  by  means  of  the  blood 
from  whence  she  sprung,  not  only  conveyed  to  him  a  prospect  of  at- 
taining to  three  kingdoms,  but  also,  by  the  care  she  took  of  his 
education,  she  formed  his  soul  worthy  of  the  crowns  he  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  wear. 

We  read  a  story  of  Sempronius,  that  he  caught  two  snakes  in- 
gendering,,  and  that,  being  surprised  at  the  novelty,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  what  the  unlucky  omen  meant:    The  priests  returned  an 
answer,  '  That  either  himself  or  his  wife  must  die ;   and  that  it  was 
at  his  election,  whether  he  would  submit  to  death  himself,  or  doom 
the  partner  of  his  bed  to  that  misfortune ;    That,  upon  bis  killing 
the  male  snake,  it  was  his  turn  to  die ;  and  that,  upon  the  death  of 
the  female,  his  wife  must  undergo  the  same  destiny/    This  gene- 
rous Roman,  unterrified  with  the  apprehensions  of  another  world, 
caused  the  snake  to  die,  whose  fate  was  twisted  with  his,  confiding 
in  the  known  piety  and  prudence  of  his  lady,  and  believing  her 
life  more  necessary  to  the  common  good  of  his  (amily  than  his  own. 
The  oracle  and  his  uxurious  confiJence  were  just ;   be  died  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  first,  and  his  family,  by  the  conduct 
of  his  widow,  found  themselves  little  prejudiced  in  the  loss  of  soemi- 
oei^t  an  example  of  tenderness. 

I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  truth  of  this  story,  we  have  some  good 
authors  to  vouch  it ;  but  certainly,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange,  father 
to  the  late  King  Williatn,  had  been  permitted  such  an  unhappy 
choice,  he  might,  without  a  blemish  to  his  character,  have  followed 
the  steps  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  and  spared  his  lady,  whose 
wisdom,  courage,  and  civility  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  gran« 
deur,  which  her  warlike  son,  in  succeeding  ages,  attained  to. 

The  States  of  the  Seven  Provinces  stood  bis  godfathers ;  nor  did 
VOL.  X,  Nn 
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his  mother,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  the  crown  of  England^  think 
it  heneath  her  quality  to  implore  the  proteciion  of  persons  meanly 
bom,  in  comparison  of  her  illustrious  offspring,  nor  were  the  me- 
thods she  undertook  unagreeable  to  sound  policy.  The  princely 
widow  understood  her  interest  very  weU»  and  the  ^piioii  of  tfamr 
High  and  Mighty  {Potentates  received,  both  in  his  own  person,  and 
in  the  respect, was  paid  his  mother,  the  greatest  arguments  of  their 
sincere  friendship  and  esteem. 

No  biasing  star  preceded  his  birth,  and,  with  its  pfophetick 
beams,  presaged  his  future  grandeur.  The  Dutch  astrologera 
could  not  see  so  clearly  as  the  English,  who  affirmed,  that  a  star  of 
such  a  nature  was  seen  Just  bffors  tbe  nativity  of  King  GhMles  the 
Second.  In  this  his  country-men  acted  unhandsomely,  in  de- 
priving his  birth  of  so  glorious  and  remarkable  an  accident 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  more  reasonable  in  itsd^  if 
those  celestial  luminaries  attend  our  actions  here  below,  tbal  the 
brightest  of  them  should  rather  have  waited  on  the  wativliy 
ipf  King  William,  who  restored  the  glory  of  the  English,  than 
upon  King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  by  the  supineness  of  bb  eon- 
duct,  hi|d  near  fest  the  reputation  of  his  country,  and  the  bdaoce 
of  Europe. 

This  humility  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  as  much  com- 
mended by  some  as  censured  by  others ;  but  whoever  weighs  |t, 
must  acknowlege  it  a  piece  of  renoed  policy,  and  that  her  cooii- 
deration  was  both  just  and  rational.  By  this  step,  and  Qthers  of  the 
like  nature,  she  intirely  rooted  out  those  ideas,  and  that  umbrage, 
the  States  had  conceived  at  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
aud  shewed  herself  rather  a  grand-daughter  of  King  Jameftthe  Firat,, 
than  a  sister  of  King  James  the  Second. 

His  education  was  consistent  with  thf  manuers  of  the  covtttry 
Inhere  he  was  educated  ;  the  methods,  prescribed  hitn  by  those  that 
had  the  honour  of  his  tuition,  were  solid  and  severe ;  nothing  gfty^ 
or  glittering  was  seen  in  his  court,  or  the  conversation  of  thoie  per* 
#ons  who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  tender  years. 
His  mind  adjusted  itself  to  the  admonitions  of  his  tutors,  ^D6  pro- 
duced ^  temper  serious  and  thoughtful;  quite  averse  from  tfie  vnuhl 
gallantfies  practised  in  the  more  refined  and  polite  courts,  as  they 
stiled  themselves,  of  Europe. 

He  was  never  a  mighty  scholar  himself,  nor  did  be  much  aflb^ 
learning,  or  the  charms  of  a  witty  conversation.  Such,  as  wefe 
IDM^rft  9f  thpae  happy  qualities,  were  seldom  employed  by  faitH, 
unless  some  of  the  first  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  and  if  ever  he 
Xa^dp  Uj^  of  persons,  so  distinguished,  in  his  secular  concerns,  ft 
WM)  rattier  tp  please  others  thfin  himself,  and  to  ajpquire  a  repat%- 
iioQ  t9  bis  councils,  more  than  for  any  pleasure  he  took  in  thefr 
h^raog^es  or  conversation ;  ai^d  this  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
without  injustice  to  his  memory.  That  he  was  a  mwm  gneater  kin^ 
butpothin^  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  his  Dncle. 

Though  he  was  no  great  friend  to  polite  learning,  yet  he  tdok 
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OM  to  teqtitre  tbe  French  wad  BngHth  Isninit^i:^  wMeh,  tft^r^ 
w«rdi»  wera  of  the  higbcii  importance  to  hismanaigeiaait  of  le^rikl 
tntties  of  the  fait  c«nsei|iieDee  to  himself  and  his  allict. 

Ht  fMver  had  mattj  ftiyourites,  and  it  waa  wHl  for  England  that 
he  had  no  more  than  two;  the  first  of  these  w«s  Monaiemr  tttft«^ 
tiack,  xnw  Bar!  of  P6rtland,  who  dbtained  his  esteem  and  friend- 
■hip  hy  one  of  the  most  generons  actions  imafinabie.  This  ymmg 
gentleman  was  page  to  the  Priiiee  of  Ora«ige»  and  much  of  the 
aame  age  with  his  master.  It  happened  that.the  Prince  was  takena 
iU  <^  the  smaH-pox,  which  ndt  rising  kindly  upon  him,  his  phy- 
sicians judged  it  necessary  that  acme  young  person  shoald  lie  in 
the  aama  bed  with  the  Prince,  imagining,  that  the  natural  heat  af 
another  sraold  tdrive  out  the  diBease,  and  expel  it  fram  the  wohtor 
parts.  No-body  of  quality  could  be  found  in  all  tbe  cdiirt  to  make 
dfiiacaperinsiDt;  «t  latfl,  Monsienr  Bentinck,  though  he  had  never 
had  the  smal-pox,  f«aalred  to  run  the  viaque ;  he  did  so,  Hha 
PrinoB  mxMfisred,  Ms  Bige  Ml  ill,  mvd,  in  a  titde  time,  had  the 
bappmeas  to  find  himsetf  in  a  hMlthy  condition  as  wifl  as  bis 
Inaater.  Bmr  aftlir  this  action  ^  Monsieur  Benti«iek\  which  irak 
hmly  i^at  and  noble,  the  Prince  had  an  intire  affection  ft>r  so 
^HUnl  n  serraot,  and  paiticulariy  trusted  him  in  affkirs  of  the 
highmt  oansoquonee.  it  was  my  Ijovd  Poi^and  that  transacted  thia 
peaoe  of  fieswiek,  <md  the  aame  noMemam  managed  the  negation 
tiaas  that  awre  set  on  foot  betwixt  the  then  Prince  df  Orange  anl 
the  English  nobility,  who  had  recourse  to  his  Highness  before  hit 
oooessidn  to  these  realms.  If  die  Havours  of  the  King  had  stopped 
hH9p  and  his  fiuthlbl  minister  had  receVrod  no  otJhor  argoments  of 
his  maater'a  esteem,  than  reaaonahle  gifts  and  honodrs,  penehanea 
the  diaracter  of  the  deceased  Monarch  might  haine  been^mething 
gveator ;  but  things  were  pushed  too  ftn*,  and,  when  «he  PaHiament 
pnta  atop  to  some  eaneesmens  intended  for  my  Lord,  it  Was  a  plaiA 
diiconery  of  a  wesiimess  which  bad  been  belter  otmicied. 

Tbaogh  bis  Highness  commanded  (lie  army  of  the  9tiftes,  vtry 
young,  when  he  was  acaroely  serewteen,  an  age  when  aome  noMt* 
aaon  are  liardiy  exempt  fiom  the  tuition  of  a  pedant,  yet  lie  he% 
homed  hinsself  with  gveater  vigilanoe,  pnidenee,  and  conduct,  Mmo 
oouki  be  reaaonobiy  expected  of  him^  at  that  time  ^  day. 

But  though  his  'conduct  was  surprising,  when  he  entored  upon 
Ihoae  high  employmentaof  Stadt-holder  and  General,  yet  he  seemi 
mthfli  indebted  to  oimnea  and  the  miseries  of  his  country  lor  thost 
posts,  thsn  to  any  personal  merit  df  hia  own,  or  Aie  atohieremenii 
of  hia  anosotors. 

The  Fraoch  hod  ncor  ofcr^un  all  Holhmd,  th«ir  armies  had  poa^ 
aassed  themsehres  of  Utrecht,  ond  mONt  of  the  rest  of  4ie  from  «# 
kMOns  bafanging  to  ^m  StOMs  had  submitted  themarivet  to  that  ih* 
moi^ie  deluge,  whieb  their  troops  could  n«t  tesidt,  nor  their  pro« 
Aonee  ar  negotiotions  avoid.  The  faction  of  Bamevek,  ti^U  known 
by  that  name  an  the  Low^Soantnes,  w&re  ¥t»tti  at  the  Mm,  and  tha 
<mohaathera»  the  De  W}ts»  were  to^ed  Ofmn  as  ohi^ft  of  a  partf 
^ha  tfpowd  tha  jUrtnai  of  4he  house  off  Ormgc,   Got^f  <b«a<^ 

'    nod 
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WM  pemioiiary,  which  is  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  was  either^ 
in  reality,  a  traytor  to  his  country,  or  esteemed  as  such  by  the 
boors  and  common  people,  whose,  misfortunes  sowred  Iheir  bu« 
moarsy  and  made  them  ripe  for  tumults  and  rebelltons.  Upon  the 
OMMtant  series  of  their  ill  success,  the  populace  arose,  tore  in  pieces 
the  two  unhappy  brothers,  and  wrested  the  government  from  tte 
hands  of  those  who  were  avene  to  the  house  of  Orange.  They  con- 
tinued their  resentments,  and  obliged  the  States  to  restore  hit 
highness  to  all  the  ancient  honours  of  his  family.  Yet,  though  this 
young  gentleman  was  made  general  by  a  tumult,  yet,  once  pos- 
flsessedof  that  high  command,  he  behaved  himself  not  likeatu* 
multuary  general ;  he  soon  repulsed  the  French  out  of  their  new 
conquests,  with  a  greater  chain  of  success  than  ever  afterwards  at- 
tended his  military  actions. 

*  Tboi^h  severe  and  reserved  in  the  cabinet,  yet,  in  the  camp,  he 
was  fiery  to  a  fault,  and  often  exposed  himself,  and  the  cause  he 
defended,  with  a  rashness  blameable  in  an  officer  of  bis  dignity. 

Yet  one  thing  is  very  observable  in  his  cooduct,  though  he  had 
the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  a  hero,  yet  he  wanted  the  passion  of 
love  to  make  that  character  compkat  Neither  before,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  or  afterwaids,  was  he  ever  noted  for  any  eztxa- 
oidinary  tenderness ;  nor  could  the  beauty  of  his  queen,  nor  the 
address  of  any  other  lady,  raise  in  him  extraordinary  transports. 
His  soul  wasfhee  from  these  weaknesess,  or  he  had  the  art  to  conceal 
them. 

•  But  notwithstanding  bis  whole  life  was  an  instance  of  his  pru« 
dence  in  affairs  of  this  nature  (one  case  only  excepted),  yet  he  never 
shewed  so  great  a  reservedness,  nor,  indeed,  a  greater  piece  of 
wisdom,  than  upon  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  King  James.  She  was  a  princess,  who,^or 
her  beauty,  good  humour,  sense,  and  piety,  had  no  equal  in  Europe. 
Her  seal  for.  the  Protestant  religion  was  surprising  in  a  lady  of  her 
Touth,  and  what  did  not  a  little  add  to  her  shining  qualities,  was 
her  being  presumptive  heiress  to  thiee  kingdoms.  Tlie  people  of 
Xngland  were  infiiutely  desirous  this  match  should  take  enect,  and 
Kifl^  Charles  persuaded  the  world  he  had  the  same  inclinations* 
but  privately  insinuated  to  the  Prince,  that  his  making  a  peace 
with  France,  and  his  indocing  the  Spaniards  to  do  the  same,  upon 
such  terms  as  his  Britannick  Miyesty  proposed  (which  terms,  in 
truth,  were  too  favourable  to  the  i^ench)  were  the  only  means 
bis  Highness  had  to  obtain  the  lady.  Here  was  love  and  glory 
in  opposition  to  one  another ;  but  the  Prince,  under  these  extra* 
oidinary circumstances,  shewed  an  unchangeable  temper,  and. a 
mind  impregnable  a|ainst  the  strongest  assaults.  He  aMiired  the 
crown  of  England,  mt,  although  he  had  the  highest  veneration  for 
the  Princess  Mary,  yet  nothing  could  make  him  recede  ftom  the  in* 
terest  of  the  Allies,  and  he  should  always  prefer  his  honour  to  a& 
other  considerations  whatsoever.  Fortune  was  just  to  his  viitu^; 
he  gained  his  ppint  both  ways,  and  obtained  the  best  of  princesses 
for  himself^  and  those  artid^  of  peace  he  insisted  upon  for  his  con- 
federates. 
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It  seems  a  wonder  if  King  Charles  was  a  Roman  Cathoticky  or, 
4n  reality,  inclinable  to  that  interest,  he  shoak)  permit  the  princesses 
to  be  educated  in  Uie  Protestant  faith :  Yet  there  seem  so  many 
arguments  for  this  opinion,  that  I  believe  few  persons  stand  iadooot 
of  it ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  plain  he  preferred  Che  easiness  of  a  crown  to 
his  future  considerations. 

If  the  Prince  was  fond  of  any  thing  to  a  degree,  it  was  of  ^hunting 
and  the  diversions  of  the  field.  He  paid  his  servants  w^l  that  took 
care  of  his  pleasures  this  way,  and  gave  them  all  reasonable  en- 
couragement. Perchance  some  of  these  might  receive  their  su- 
perfluous pensions,   when  the  army  abroad  wanted  their  necessary 

subsistence. 

'Some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that .  the  Prince  held  predesti- 
nation ;  that  it  was  his  judgment  all  balls  were  commissioned,  and 
bad  their  bound«  set  them,  further  than  whdch  they  were  not  able 
to  go.  It  is  true,  at  the  fight  of  Seneff,  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
he  fought  wfth  such  a  spirit,  as  generally  possesses  those  who  have 
firmly  imbibed  a  belief  of  this  nature;  but,  whether  his  judgment 
induced  him  to  be  of  this  opinion  or  not,  he  countenanced  the 
thought,  which  he  was  satisfied  made  his  soldiers  regardless  of 
danger,  and  contributed  to  their  courage  and  resolution. 

During  his  being  at  the  helm  of  the  Dutch  government  in  Hol- 
land, he  was  sparing  of  his  own  money,  but  yet  not  tenacious  to 
that  degree,  but  he  concluded  several  alliances  with  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany,  for  which  be  paid  dear  enough;  and  it  is  ev^n 
said,  that  the  Holy  Father  himself  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
him  against  the  King  of  France,  that  disturber  of  mankind.  Cer- 
tain It  is,  he  knew  bow  to  spare,  and  how  to  lay  out,  his  money  to 
a  good  advantage ;  and,  if  ne  could  have  commanded  the  purse  of 
England,  when  be  was  only  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he  did  afterwards, 
when  he  was  King  of  England,  in  all  probability,  he  had  never 
permitted  the  growth  of  a  power  which  grew,  in  time,  to  be  so  for- 
midable to  all  Europe.  ,  ^    rr^        rr. 

It  is  no  strange  thing  that  the  Pope  opposed  the  Kmg  of  France ; 
interest  cements  the  closest  friendship.  The  head  of  the  moat 
Holy  Church  and  St.  Peter's  successor,  as  he  stiles  himself;  joins 
with  a  prince  of  a  different  faith,  in  order  to  protect  their  commoa* 
liberties :  His  most  Christian  Majesty  acte  the  same  part,  and  con* 
ffederates  with  his  good  friends  the  Mussdmen.  The  one  leagues 
^Tth  a  Protestant,  the  other  with  an  Infidel,  each  for  their  separate 
advantage  ;  and,  in  this  afiair,  the  Pope's  dealings  must  be  owned 
the  juster  of  the  two.  His  reason  for  the  union  was  self-defence  ; 
and  what  obliged  the  King  of  France  to  his  confederacy,  waa  no 
other  than  the  dishonest  motives  of  tj^ranny  and  ambition. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  landing  in  the  west  of  England,  marched 
from  thence  to  Exeter,  of  which  city  he  made  himself  master,  and 
went  forward  with  the  success  that  we  all  know  of.  Yet  his  pre- 
parations for  this  descent  were  not  carried  so  privately,  but  the 
Count  de  Vaux,  ambassador  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty  at  th« 
Uttgue,  discovered  the  whole  afikir,  and  gave  ootice  of  it  to  hia 
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mmXatf  Mid  to  tlw  evr^j  o£  Kaig  JaiBet  IheSMXKid.  nMKinfof 
FrMce  iamediately  caused  a  menoviali  t#  W  piveMiite4  t»  the 
SUtctof  HeMand  on  tkts  sitl^ect^  who  very  fcirly  d^»ifd  iha  matter, 
and  turned  tbe  blaoie  of  the  wMe  aAii  o»  the  Prioce  of  QFaoge. 
He  King  of  France  was  saliafied  with  Ihia  answer,  apd  ceruidf 
the  genius  of  that  empire  was  then  asleep,  off  so  emj^loyod  akoul 
tl^e  war  g;oing  to  be  made  ag^iaat  ^  bouse  of  Austria,  that  it 
could  not  be  at  leisure  to  respect  the  affairs  of  ih^  Low-Countneiu 
K  the  tfoopa  of  his  most  Christian  Mifesty  bad  feU  dovia  iato  tha 
Spanish  Netberhinds,  iastead  of  marching  into  Germany,  the  Butcb 
hid  been  oUiged  to  have  kept  that  warhke  Pruace  at  home,  to  delbud 
their  own  territories ;  England  might  have  justly  despaired  of  a  revo* 
hition,  and  Europe  of  its  liberties*  But  Providence  bad  ordeved 
things  otherwise ;  the  ooutt  of  France  committed  ibis  unalterable 
Uui^kr,  and  the  great  Lewis,  upon  this  oecaaion,  faiM  to  exert  that 
judgment  which  be  so  often  convinced  the  world  he  was  mastev  of^ 
DOtb  before  and  afterwards 

Tbe  battle  of  Moos  was  an  action  in  which  the  IVince  of  Osaim 
ao^ired  a  great  deal  of  glory.  He  beat  the  Duke  of  Uixemburgli. 
who  lay  incamped  before  that  town,  out  of  bis  intKnchments,  iml 
forced  his  army  to  a  precipitate  flight.  This  vdationf  without  otbeic 
circumstances,  is  indeed  extremely  honourable  to  the  memory  of  that 
monarch;  but^  if  it  be  also  true,  which  tradition  acquaints  us  with,  coo.-* 
otminff  that  battle,  the  Prince  deserved  no  laureli.  R  is  most  cei^ 
tain,  that,  a  few  Imurs  befiove  the  fight,  a  peace  was  concluded  be* 
twixt  his  moat  Christian  Mi^ty  and  the  States  of  Holland ;  but^ 
whether  the  Prince  bad  any  notice  of  this  pacitcation,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but,  if  so,  to  %;bl  with  the  articke  of  peace  in  bis  pocket, 
proves  him  vain-glorious  and  revengeftd. 

His  enterprise  upon  Englaud  must  be  allowed  very  just.  That  itep 
tewarda  the  revolution,  uStrt  are  but  few  which  cavil  at.  It  is  true^ 
aonie  persone  would  have  been  contented  that  he  had  proceeded  but 
little  further,  and  only  tied  up  the  hands  of  bis  unfortunate  pre* 
decessor.  IBkit  these  gentkmen  argue  very  little  Uke  politicians ; 
King  James  would  have  been  King  James  still,  and  soon,  by^the  vio* 
ktion  of  the  people's  liberties^  returned  to  that  course  from  whence 
the  success  of  the  Prince's  arms  bad  obliged  him  to  deviate ;  andt 
admitting  King  James  to  have  kept  within  tbe  bounds  of  reason  and 
medcration,  yet  still  the  ProtesUnt  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
an  Europe,  must  have  been  betrayed  to  the  ainbition  of  France,  by 
die  bare  neutrality  of  England,  our  island  being  the  only  balance  to 
that  incredible  power  which  the  French  has  latdy  assumed*  So  that 
King  William's  taking  upon  him  the  regency  of  this  nation^  seems 
rather  to  have  been  an  act  of  necessity  than  ambition.  Happy  ia 
Ihat  prince  who  finds  such  an  opportunity  of  moimting  a  tbrane, 
where  fitte  or  Providence  push  upon  him  that  grandeur,  which  it  ia 
die  nature  of  all  mankind  to  be  deurous  of. 

The  securing  those  lords,  by  the  Rrmce  of  Orange,  which  weva 
aent  to  him  on  tbe  part  of  iUng  James,  when  he  fixra  his  victorioiia 
itandards  atWindMr,  caxiied  with  it  aaair  uf  ittnataM  and  hart- 
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^Ufjft  «nl  koked  like  a  violeoee  vpon  the  law  ef  naHens;  but 
tbaj  weta  aooa  ductaArged^  and  wepa  only  seeured  from  reoeiriag 
h^uviaa  Uitfliielvfa,  aad  ieajuriiig  others  by  their  ill^tmied  errand. 

The  mesMfle  wbieb  the  son-ki-law  sent  to  bis  royal  fiither,  a 
little  before  the  Uoe  guards  took  their  post  before  Whitehall,  was 
looked  upon,  ia  those  tiiaes,  by  such  who  bad  an  hiclmation  l# 
their  old  master,  as  bitter,  undutiful,  and  wkked ;  but,  oertaiflYf^ 
the  Prince  never  skewed  his  clemency,  or  indeed  his  tenderness^ 
for  King  James,  more  than  upon  thai  oecasion.    The  Prince .  was 
under  an  unavoidable  neeestfity  of  entering  London,  the  heart  and 
captel  of  this  reidm,  in  ordet  to  bring  those  great  designs  to  a  con* 
elusion,  on  account  of  which  he  bad  run  so  many  hazards.    Tlus 
tjmops  that  be  commanded>  and  wotdd,  ia  aH  likelihood,  have 
iook  passessioB  of  Whitehall,  were  ftireigners,  of  a  difierent  language 
Aud  religion  than  King  James*  and  suqhwho  might  bare  ofiered 
tiioki^ce  te^  the  pessoa  of  that  monarch,  notwithstanding  their 
orders  to  the  eantrary.     But  allowiiig  that  King  William  had  de» 
lacbed  for  that  service  tbe  Scolcb  and  English,  which  bore  his  eoloova, 
ftill  the  haaards  of  King  James  would  bave  been  tbe  greater  ^  several 
of  tbe  o£Scers,  belongiM  to  those  regiments,  had  served  in  Ireland 
upder  King  Jaaaes,  aaed  bad  been  br^e  of  tlieiY  commmions,  purely 
for  being  Protestants ;  others  had  voluntarily  quitted  England  or  Ii%- 
land,  to  find  a  liberty  of  their  religion  abroad,  and  which  they  con- 
oeived  was  in  danger  at  home.    In  the  number  of  these  were  M^jor 
General  M  ackay,  and  seteral  ethers.    Another  party  were  personally 
dbigasted  by  the  late  King  James ;  such  were  Lieutenant-General 
Tahnash,  my  Lord  Cults,  and  many  more  of  quality  and  distinction : 
To  have  eommanded,  therefore,  these  to  suard  tbeir  old  master, 
againat  whom  they  had,  or  pretended  to  liave,  so  many  causes  of 
dipfs^isfcction,  would  have  been  madness  in  any  person,  who  in^ 
tended  or  designed  that  monareh  should  live,  till  cut  off  by  the 
eoune  of  natnre ;  which  was  tbe  visible  design  of  King  William  in 
veqpect  to  the  late  King  James,  as  appears  by  this,  and  will  Ik 
made  yet  forther  a|^rent  by  tbe  subsequent  observations.    It  is 
true,  the  honour  of  General  Talmasb  and  my  Lord  Cutts  would  faavie 
gnarded  the  late  King  from  violence  and  injuries  to  their  power : 
Sut  who  could  answer  for  the  caprice  and  whimsies  of  tbe  private 
sentinels  ?  or,  who  can  say  to  their  humours,  thus  far  shall  thou  gcr, 
and  no  furlber. 

Thus»  we  frequently  see  the  best  of  accounts  misinterpreted;  we 
tarn  the  great  of  little  end  of  perspective  suitable  to  our  own  incli- 
netion  or  fanoy,  and  tbe  fact  Dears  no  colour  front  itself,  but  tteitk 
the  folsc  and  prejudiced  gloss  we  put  upon  it. 

The  ohurck  of  Eaaland  was  as  forward  in  soHlehing  King  Wil* 
liam  t«  invade  England  as  the  dissenters^  The  reason  of  this  was 
•videnft)  because  King  James  invaded  the  cburob,  assumed  a 
power  to  new-model  die  Universities,  silenced  Dr.  9hsrpe,  then 
iiinieter  of  8t.  Gikss's  in  the  Fielda,  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  eouif, 
siqperior  to  that  of  I>ocU>r's  Commons,  and  imprisoned  the  bishops' 
in  the  Tower.  Yet  this  very  ehoreb  of  Englana,  I  mean  some  of  the 
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clergy,  the  represenutives  of  the  chttieh,  reAned  to  take  the  oMM 
to  King  William,  eaually  dissatisfied  with  their  elective  and  here* 
ditary  king.  They  forgot  the  memorials  delivered,  on  their  hehalC 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  honour,  and  their  miafortunes  ;  hot 
the  reason  of  this  uneasiness  appeared  most  plainly ;  Kmg  William 
badinot  di»hes  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  longings  and  expectations 
of  his  guests;  he  could  not  cut  out  the  whole  state  into  deaneries  and 
bishopricks ;  and,  indeed.  King  William,  as  poUtidL  a  prince  an  he 
was,  had  not  yet  craft  enough  to  humour  the  clergy,  neither,  per- 
chance^  at  that  time  of  day  did  he  think  it  his  interest  so  to  do ; 
believing  that,  here  in  England,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  their  doctrines^ 
always  depended  on  the  government,  as  in  Holland. 

Sir  Charles  Sidley,  in  a  speech  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
took  the  liberty  to  say,  «  That  King  William,  though  a  prince  in 
years,  was  but  a  young  king;'  insinuating,  that  monarch,  though 
a  very  wise  man,  was  not,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  his  reign, 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  s«^eral  systems  of  government,  nece^ 
aary  to  be  known  by  English  princes.  And,  sure,  one  of  the  mis* 
takes  of  that  reign  appeared,  in  not  managing  the  various  factions 
of  the  cleig^  at  first ;  which  if  the  King  had  done  with  addreis, 
they  had  perfectly  figrgot  the  notions  *  of  Sheriodc,  Sibchorp,  or 
Manwaring. 

The  Prince  made  a  bridge  of  gold  for  King  James ;  he  was  taken 
by  his  own  subjects,  and,  in  a  sort  of  confinement,  brought  back 
to  London.  That  son,  which  was  dreaded  in  the  west  as  bad  as 
death  itself,  sets  in  a  small  town,  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  the 
rabble.  But  the  uubappy  King,  however  barbaroos  his  subjects 
were  to  him,  would  have  had  no  great  cause  of  complaint,  had  his 
government  been  equal.  The  King  of  Kings  was  despised  by  his 
friends  and  relations ;  and  that  Monarch,  like  the  suflttring  JcsuSy 
met  with  ill  usage  from  those  creatures  he  had  made. 

Yet  the  permission  allowed  Kiug  James  to  retire  where  he  wonid, 
was  a  plain  indication  that  the  Prince  had  no  manner  of  design  of 
injuring  his  person,  nor  harboured  any  sentiments  of  revenge 
againut  a  father,  whom  he  conceived  endeavoured,  by  ungentleman- 
like  methods,  to  deprive  him  of  a  throne,  and  his  right,  by  the 
birth  and  merits  of  his  lady,  a  princess  of  inimitab^  piety  and 
virtue. 

It  was  an  unaccountable  mistake  in  policy,  and  an  error  iH 
agreeing  with  the  prudence  of  King  William,  in  not  securing  and 
bringing  to  justice  those  traytors,  who,  by  their  flagitious  councils, 
had  near  ruined  the  church  and  state ;  I  mean  those  who  once  dis- 

graced  the  bench,  and  from  that  seat  of  justice,  forgetting  ti^ 
uty  they  owed  their  God,  their  king,  and  their  country,  and  as  little 
mindful  of  their  own  honour  and  the  publick  liberty,  gave  their 
opinion,  '  That  the  King  might  dispense  with  the  penal  laws  and 
the  test,  those  bulwarks  of  the  English  franchises/  A  just  severitjr 
upon  these  people^  and  a  retrospection  into  their  actions,  wevUl 
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h09»  giteii  their  soecessors  rafficient  warnings  to  make  them  honest  $ 
and,  though  oar  modem  judg^es  have  behaved  themselves  with  all 
Hie  worth  and  probity  imaginable,  yet  their  impartiality  must  not 
be  esteemed  the  efiects  of  any  terror  that  was  struck  into  them  by  a 
just  punishment  ^f  their  predecessors,  but  rather  springing  from 
their  own  internal  goodness  and  virtue. 

As  those  ge&damen,  which  were  false  to  their  country,  might 
have  easily  felt  the  resentments  of  the  convention,  just  before  the 
Prince's  accession  to  these  realms ;  so  he  had  an  extraordinary  op* 
portunity  of  doing  himself  and  the  nation  justice,  upon  such  infa- 
mous persons,  as  betrayed  both,  without  exposing  himself  in  the 
quarrel.  An  Old  Bailey  jury  would  certainly  have  ineasured.  to 
them  the  same  mercy,  as  other  supposed  criminals  had  found  from 
their  bloody  hands ;  for,  by  the  way,  most  juries  are  for  the  strongest 
tide,  and  few  persons,  as  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  when  indicted  for 
treason,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  safe  and  sound  from  their 
fiery  trial.  And  all  this  might  have  been  done  without  reflexion' 
.upon  the  Prince,  at  calling  his  nature  or  mercy  into  question.  If  any 
iOdium  had  happened,  it  would  have  been  charged  upon  the  ferment 
<»f  the  nation. 

A  scrutiny  of  this  nature,  though  it  bad  let  some  ill  persona 
blood,  it  might  have  been  yet  very  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
lepubUck;  and  I  believe  few  persons  would  have  been  angry, 
if  the  blood  of  Russeb  Sidney,  and  Cornish  had  been  sufficiently 
e^iated. 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  who  exercised  that  office  in  those 
times,  perchance  a  roan  more  innocent  than  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  not  inferiw  to  any  of  his  successors  in  learning,  foresaw 
such  a  storm  a  coming,  and  very  fairly  got  away  into  France,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  it.  But  his  prospect  was  erroneous,  and  he  ba- 
nished himself  to  no  purpose.  Yet  his  flight  plainly  evinced,  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  fate,  or  was  the  merit  of  his  associates,  am}, 
whe&erthe  English  would  have  pardoned'bim  or  not,  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  pardon  himself. 

No  wonder  then  our  navy,  our  councils,  and  our  army  were  be- 
trayed; no  wonder  our  ships  wanted  men,  and  our  men  victuals; 
aor  is  it  surprising  that  our  army  had  no  pay,  whilst  pay-masters, 
agents,  and  clothiers,  sucked  the  blood  of  the  subject,  and  ham- 
stringed the  sinews  of  war.  All  these  misfortunes  were  owing  to 
.this  piece  of  indulgence,  and  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  be  who 
negl^ts  to  punish  one  known  traitor,  makes  a  hundred  more. 

Thus  the  Prince  of  Orange,  through  a  thousand  difficulties, 
mouittedthe  imperial  throne  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by 
a  parliamentary  title,  rather  than  by  any  other.  It  is  true,  his 
lady  was  next  in  blood,  supposing  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
illegitimate.  But  he  never  insisted  upon  that  title,  so  much  as  upon 
the  Election  of  the  people  by  their  representatives  convened  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  Yet  such  is  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and 
the  baseness  of  their  nature,  that  even  when  he  had  enjoyed  these 
realms  with  the  general  consent  of  his  people,  and  they  had  quietly 
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€fttfug^  fltaiill«d  to  Ifae  ysffennnent  ditj  had  made;  ytt 
Pentifcns  nml  needb  b0  giWnf  brm  a  new  nglit,  wbidi  foriilh 
MS  tiM  of  con^inMt  Urn  Dvtck  «l  icti  wen  well  eDovgb  pleaacd 
wHh  Uie  ftncv,  and  tin  coait  ksetf  ahawed  not  mvch  aTamon  la 
the  ill  gravnded  chnneta :  Bat  liia  ParVnneDt  socwi  teak  ^>  lli« 
quarrel,  and  shewed  tbe  vanity  cf  these  paelenaioaa^  and  gaire  ikt 
#oiM  to  nndkffitand^  that  SngknA  meter  subaailtei  but  o«ee  {if  it 
M  ae)  in  Ike  rei^  of  William  the  Conqaerar.  And  Ibua  i  eo«* 
dndc  a»y  obtetfationt  on  the  life  of  the  Pyinee  of  Orange,  new 
called  Co  throne  of  Enfland,  on  tbe  abdication  of  King  Janca  the 
fceoad.  So  that  it  remains  to  remark  on  tke  ktter  part  of  hia  Hfe 
and  reign,  as  waaaot  first  pfopoaed.    And, 

Seoond^y,  1  have  dtosen  to  divide  these  potiticat  ramarka  onrthe 
Mb  and  aotiona  &f  our  kte  monarch,  iota  two  dimions,  baoaaao 
tftere  teeoM  tn  be  a  vnat  variety  in  tke  fortune  of  that  Frinee^  ki 
ibese  several  pcrioda  e4  bis  Ufa. 

Iba  first  part  of  bia  life  be  strnggted  with  aM  tb4  difficnlltii  of  a 
araay  state,  af|  a  time  when  bis  youtb  and  fm|«aaa  indispnitiaan 
gave  those,  who  were  reaify  in  the  intersst  of  their  aeuntry,  IttHa 
bopeafrom  him  of  bettering  their  melancholy  circuraaCanoes»  Bnt 
be  equally  deceived  tbe  exfocmtions  of  bis  Iriende  and  enemies, 
asserted  the  honour  and  happinesa  of  hie  country,  vindicated  ita 
libavtiea,  raised  himself  and  those  Proainees,  whieh  gave  biaa  birtbw 
to  a  degree  of  grandeur,  whicb  neirher  tbe  hoose  of  Orange,  net  the 
United  States  of  tbe  Netherlands,  had  before  that  time  been  ao> 
quaititad  with« 

Tbe  faction  of  Bamevelt,  wben  this  Prince  iint  took  the  bdm  of 
tbe  Belgick  Pravinees  into  bta  protection,  bad  inyrosied  M  llie 
chief  employmenti  o#  tbe  state  under  the  s^peeious  pretence  of  )•» 
berty.  Tbey  bad  deladedt  the  belter  and  wealthier  pait  of  the  can- 
aaonwe^tb,  to  take  part  with  liiem,  and  be  at  their  dovatMm. 
'tbe  militaiy  eammands  were  in  tbeis  bands,  tbe  treaanre  and  aM 
fbinga  else  in  disordev  at  bome^  and  tbe  Kiis^  of  Franns'a  nranea 
at  their  gates;  yet  from  all  these  misfortunea  tbe  Pmiee-  retcnod 
the  cammenwealtbf  and  by  its  misepiea  made>  bteaBlf  the  hap^ 
piei^ 

Tbe  second  part  of  bis  life  waa  yet  moaa  gleflriona.  He  oUrysd 
King  Jamee  to  do  him  justice,  asserted  his  right  la  the  imi^al 
erowna  of  Engknd,  Seothnd,  and  Ireland^  eanqaeasd  the  laat»  n- 
atored  the  reformed  reKgion  to  ita  former  vifsnr  in  thete  kinndenia, 
and  suppressed  tbe  cnemiea  of  himself  and  tke  nation  bo  inled  over>; 
be  waa  tnumplHint  at  the  Beyne  and  Atbk>no»  gave  peaee  ta>  Seot* 
bmd,*and  saw  himself  master,  aafiur  as  agraeawitbattrconatitutionj 
of  a  boM  and  darii^  people. 

Bat  the  remainder  of  bis  life  wan  netiiiiif  so  gloriona- to  the  atata, 
er  fbrtunate  to  biaMelf.  Ho  leat  tbe  memarable  battles  of  Staiiduvk 
and  Lamdcii,  and  though  be  took  Namwsi  afkea  an  ehatioalh  dak 
fhitce,  made  by  tbe  beMegtd,  yet  be  threw  away  mere  rapntatien. 
by  that  patched  ap  peace  at  Reswick,  tbaif  be  gained  haaani  by  the 
acquisition  of  thatf  important  Ibrtmiti 
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King  WiUiAni,  opon  lu»  tMog  upon  Um  the  g<mmm0Wt  of  lliese 
iMtaDii,  llMiadi  England  kicliiiable  to  hit  wishes.  Some  finr  indfted 
«f  tbe  eleigy  wd  laiij  Ibrgot  ihcir  Kcent  obligatiofts  to  him,  and 
tbe  late  cbagtr  of  Iheir  coontry ;  bvt  be  soon  recdnelfad  Adir 
jcffiaf  ij^nla  to  Us  ga^remmeni,  or  made  tbeof  tmcalpa^le  «f  iffr- 
joriagkink 

Tlius  fav  his  admimslPatMii  saifed  wkh  a  successful  wM^  b«t  Ilii 
afiairs  in  Scotland  sod»  took  aaa^r  face.  Tbe  scene  wa9  chaiijcA 
Sikere.  A  few  of  tbe  isoUeniea  indeed  adfaersd  to  his  tntereit,  tbe 
vosl  ia  geMtal  wete  dssaatinfifd  ;  and  tlK  wsvst  ef  it  Wfls>  tbat  tfbe 
•piseopal  cleigy^  foe  the  moat  part,  struck  m  with  Che  intore^t  ef 
Hk  lasa  King  James.  Tbn>  obliged  tbe  kirb  ef  Seotland,  wMeb  now 
by  tito  ooBceBsiaaB  of  King  Vf  ilKant  migfat  be  caled  the  ell«n«b  ef 
Scotfukd,  te  stand  upon  their  gvaid;  aad  indeed^  ftikAf  speeikidg, 
tbey  used  the  nasi  conformists  to  tide  new  moM  m  fetiffioos 
wienbip  a  Httle  batdly.  From  bence  spruw  the  lebeffiM  of  mf 
liOfd  Dandce,  and  of  several  of  the  Highland  dansj  many  of  whom 
Mowed  faia  lordship'a  foitona  fer  aAciio»  er  ptonder,  an^  soato> 
Tery  few,  on  tbe  score  of  religion. 

it  j»  meet  certatoi^  that  my  liord  Dondee  did  net  ertginrily  de- 
«gn  to  bteak  with  King  William.  He  bad  semFod  nn^  ble  late 
Majesty  in  Flandera^  was  a  pretrstant,  and  it  is  generally  beliered 
had  no  great  inclination  to  King  James;  but  he  was  forced  upon 
whai  be  did»  by  the  haaigihty  earriage  ef  a  ihve  gentlemaft,  and  a 
aesjr  goad  officer,^  wh»  nfterwarda  lest  bis  life  in  tbe  qnarrelyf  and 
who  by  his  own  dealb,  and  tbe  disservice  he  did  the  ^^erttmeM, 
may  teach  ns,  that,  if  it  is  dangcvens  to  Mwe  a  csoward,  it  is  omeh 
more  so  to  pnsb  a  brave  roan  to  extmmities. 

Vbt,  beweier  cloudy  this  afiair  wss  at  tbe  be^nning,  if  ended 
fevtunasely  enough  for  King  Wiiham.  My  Lord  Dundee  was  U  lied 
a*  the  battle  of  KiliicrankT,  a*  a  time  when  victory  sat  upon  Mk 
helnwt>  who,  had  be  lived,  m^t  have  pushed  our  Kite  monardf, 
aa  to  as  ^e  same  shores  on  vdiich  ht  landed. 

itot  heaaen  Imd  decreed  it  otherwise.   That  Lord  received  a  shot 
nnder  his  arm,  or,  as  same  wiN  have  it,  a  thrust  by  a  hafbert  tbiu^ 
bia  arfloowr,  eonvinciog  as,  that  there  is  no  defence  against  fete, « 
and  that  F ravidenoe  negarded  move  our  bappinest  than  tbe  council 
of  Scotland. 

8aon  after  the  deocnseof  tbia  gentleman,  the  lirird  of  Glencow, 
wtd»  several  of  his  follswers  and  dfependante,  were  put  to  tbe  sword 
ha  tbeir  beds,  after  tbey  had  embraced  a  pardon,  which  tbe 
government  condescended  to  ofier.  If  King  William  was  truly  ac9^ 
painted  ihefoaghly  with  the  matter,  and  they  sufi^red  after  their 
submission  by  Ins  express  order,  it  was  an  action  contrary  to  M 
jnaliee,  bebw  the  majesty  of  a  king,  and  beneath  the  character  of 
bis  courage,  which  he  had  ac^ired  at  the  peril  of  his  fife,  in  severs^ 
bhx>dy  reneounters* 

•  Mr*  Cleeland,  lientenaat-Colonel  to  my  lat^Ajtrai, 
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By  viewing  this  King  at  the  battle  of  Senefi^  at  the  battle  of  tiie 
Boyne,  and  the  fight  of  Landen,  a  roan  would  not  easily 'Con*' 
jecture,  that  hia  soul  could  entertain  thoogbu  of  so  infamous  a 
nature ;  but  what  startles  our  imagination,  and  makes  us  doubtful 
in  this  argument  is,  the  authority  produced  by  those  who  com- 
mitted these  homicides  in  their  own  vindication  ;  but  what  argu- 
ments induced  the  grant  of  these  powers  is  uncertain;  hea?eu 
pardon  the  authors  of  so  bloody  an  enterprise  ! 

The  siege  of  London-Derry  gave  a  greater  turn  to  King  Wil« 
liam's  affairs  than  could  be  eacpected,  and  plainly  demonstrates  to 
the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
certainty  in  human  affiiirs.  King  James  sent  thither  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  several  French  Generals,  and  the  best  of  his  militia,  rather 
to  obtain  glory  and  plunder,  acc<Mrding  to  their  several  capacities/ 
than  to  hazard  themselves  and  his  army,  before  a  town  he  con-> 
ceived  naked  and  defenceless.  But  what  was  his  success  f  All  hia 
fine  troops  were  ruined  or  killed,  that  city  and  Iniskillin  changed 
the  complexion  of  his  conquests,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  one 
single  attempt  he  made  afterwards.  ' 

Had  this  town  surrendered  to  the  Catholiek  forces,  the  late  King 
James  had  intirely  made  himself  master  of  Ireland,  and  been  at 
leisure  to  have  poured  in  a  numerous  army  upon  Scotland ;  whicli 
be  might  easily  have  done,  the  passage  from  one  kingdom  to  an^ 
other  being  not  above  four  hours  saiJ ;  and  what  would  have  bees 
the  consequence  it  is  not  hard  to  judge,  when  my  Lord  Dundee  waa 
in  arms  at  the  same  time,  and  had,  if  be  had  lived,  over-run  all 
Scotland,  and  endangered  the  loss  of  England  into  the  bargain. 

What  rewards  then  were  suitable  to  the  merit  of  those  g^itle- 
men,  who  stopped  a  deluge,  which  might  have  proved  fetal  to  these 
kingdoms,  more  than  at  first  blush  can  be  imagined  ?  But,  let  their 
deserts  be  what  they  will,  they  starved,  as  my  Lord  Havershans 
expresses  himself,  with  testimonials  of  their  service  in  their  pockets^f 

The  battfe  of  Bantrey  Bay,  in  which  the  late  Sir  Cloodesly 
Shovel  exerted  a  most  remarkable  couraffe,  taught  King  William^ 
as  wise  a  Prince  as  he  was,  a  secret  which  ne  was  a  stranger  to,  and 
that  was,  that  the  French  were  no  despisable  enemies  by  sea ;  and, 
if  he  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  truth,  in  a  little  time 
afterwards  he  knew  it  by  a  dear  experience. 

All  that  were  witnesses  to  Cloudesly's  conduct  and  bravefy,  upon 
the  occasion  I  have  just  mentioned,  thought  it  a  piece  of  extra- 
ordinary merit;  but  our  monarch  was  obliged  to  him  in  a  higher' 
degree  soon  after,  for  that  Admiral,  in  the  sight  of  King  James,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  who  were  drawn  up  to  their  Telief» 
burnt  or  took  a  man  of  war  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  two  or  three  other 
ships.  The  extraordinary  merit  of  the  service  lay  here;  a  great 
many  officers  of  the  fleet,  at  the  same  time.  Were  not  si^fliiciently 
hearty  to  the  government,  and  this  action  was  a  precedent  to  the 
rest,  and  quite  dispirited  several  persons  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  abdicated  King. 
The  King  had  a  great  opinion  of  Duke  Schomberg,  and  indeed 
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HkM  gentleman  desenred  it;  but  I  am  folly  persuaded,  that  there 
was  an  English  officer,  in  his  dominions,  every  jot  as  fit  for  the  high 
command  of  Captain*General,  and  time  has  abundantly  declared  it« 
The  camp  of  DundaUc  was  fatal  to  the  English.  We  lost  a  great 
many  brave  men  there,  amongst  whom  were  Colonel  Wharton, 
Colonel  Deering,  and  several  other  persons  of  quality ;  and  it  ia 
thought^  that,  if  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Scbomberg  bad  fought  the 
Irish  with  all  their  boasted  odds,  he  would  hardly,  though  beaten, 
been  a  greater  loser. 

.  Buty  whether  King  William  approved  the  Duke  of  Schomberg'a 
managing  the  army  or  not,  it  is  plain  he  acted  contrary  to  bit 
Grace ;  for  no  sooner  could  he  reach  the  Boyne  with  his  troops,  but 
he  gave  the  enemy  battle,  humouring  or  approving  of  the  inclina* 
tkms  of  the  English,  whose  custom  it  has  been,  tdways  to  engage 
at  sight,  without  counting  numbers. 

I  What  made  the  King  so  fiery  at  the  Boyne  is  uncertain.  .  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  rashness  of  his  temper,  others,  with  more  justice; 
believe  the  precipitation,  he  then  shewed,  was  occasioned  by  the  ill 
news  he  had  received  from  England,  that  my  Lord  Torrlngton  had 
engaged  the  French  fleet  off  £^achy-head,  and  was  worsted  in  the 
Gombate.  He  lost  the  Anne,  commanded  by  Captain  Tyrrel,  and  the 
Dutch  suffered  extremely  in  the  engagement.  See  here  the  vanity 
of  the  English,  and  the  industry  of  our  enemies.  We  proudly 
imagined,  that  a  single  squadron  of  ours  was  a  superior  match  for 
all  the  naval  power  of  France,  and  now  we  find,  that  our  united 
fleets  give  way  to  the  Admirals  of  France. 

My  Lord  Torring^n's  conduct  was  mightily  blamed  ;  with  what 
reason  I  shall  not  determine.  At  the  instance  of  the  Dutch  Captains 
he  was  tried  at  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted  immediately ;  there* 
upon  he  laid  down  his  commission,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether 
we  did  not  sacrifice  a  brave  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  to  the 
ferment  of  the  people,  and  the  fury  of  their  resentment8 ;  and  it  ia 
equally  strange,  that  in  such  publick  actions,  where  so  many  thou- 
sands were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  the  common- wealth  should  not  be 
capable  of  knowing  whether  an  officer  did  his  duty,  or  omitted  it. 

Had  the  French  staid  much  longer  on  our  coasts,  it  is  reported 
King  William  designed  to  have  commanded  his  fleet  himself,  and  to 
have  given  them  battle.  But,  as  the  world  is  malicious,  so  this 
monarch  found  this  design  of  his  ridiculed  by  some  pretended 
politicians,  who  imagined,  that  the  command  of  an  army  at  land  is 
very  diiferent  from  the  management  of  a  fleet  at  sea ;  never  con- 
ndering,  that  the  Dutch  bad  an  Opdam,  and  the  English  a  Monk, 
and  an  Ossory,  who,  though  they  were  no  marine  officers,  yet  be- 
haved tbem«elve8  with  as  much  honour,  prudence,  and  courage,  as 
sny  who  ever  fdoughed  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland,  some  two  or  three  towns  excepted,  was 
&e  consequence  of  the  batUe  of  the  Boyne,  and  King  James  himself 
took  shipping  at  Waterford,  deserting  now  this  realm,  as  he  had 
lately  done  that  of  England  some  time  before ;  and  indeed,  by  st 
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pjedpitete  ft  fliffiit,  lie  mtde  faimielf  tthWorAjr  of  wnf  4«tar  iMt 
llHn  tiit  which  1i«  tiMUkiedl. 

Ek^  WttKam  §muA  YikikmM  repulatd  at  the  fint  tfi^te  «f  Umt^ 
ikk,  won  bf  tbt  indemeiic^  ^  the  •lift,  umiibe  bajwm  vf  the 
MMMy  dian  by  the  Tiloar  nf  tiM  putest  Uumgli  cbe  ttmu  wta 
MOiiiMBded  bjr  tbrae  cAccn  of  frett  eipenetioe,  and  alMlterad  the 
lemanu  </  tht  whalt  iriA  amy.  Bat  thereTs  od  ifflrtuig  i^gaimt 
the  akiiiaula,  thtj  were  apMliitcd  and  isaaaiiiaii4ed  by  a  frfoiae 
KiDff  than  William  the  Third;  and  Canutus,  the  Danlah  iMaareh« 
■kt^~haf«  Intlnieted  cur  r«yd  Qeoefal  in  the  tnith  of  thia  aiMdm, 
a  th«  ktltr  Mi  ptm  Mmaidr  the  troaMe  «of  iMiulUiig  ibe  Emg^ 
lUhMtary. 

Tk«  Kiiig  %aittod  Insflind  the  tatter  end  ef  thia  'eanifNiigft,  and 
kft  |f oufOTf  GiiiUe,  aAvtwardi  CaH  tif  Athlone.  to  ««diieeilBrt 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  oMtinued  in  the  intareit  of  fidg 
Mnei.  It  ia  trae^  that  Lord,  by  the  fatttawce*  of  tte  In^h 
aa— audi  11^  aikl  by  Che  valoM- af  their  tmilM»  t«MMdtaligi^ 
and  won  tba  hatlit  of  Agbrim,  and  c^ttfed  ^ItlM  enenlra  of  Ui 
SHntflr  to  anbmit  Ibemaalvna  to  hi!  obedience )  yet  ft  ia  the  opinian 
al  our  offioeia,  if  a  Qenend  of  onr  own  nation  had  ccanmandol 
onr  tioa|M»  the  natter  wooM  at  aoon  haf«  bom  efli^eted. 

'Hnm  far  King  William  had  alt  iJhe  taeoeM  he  oonid  In  tetaon 
daairt ;  but  fottooa  wu  not  alwaya  indulgent  ao  hti  wlibea,  and 
Hm  tait  of  her  renduat  towardi  that  monarch  ibewod,  that  Bnga 
m  weU  m  ponsanis  are  often  tnortSSed  by  her  capfioe§* 

Ihe  battle  of  Steinkirk  waa  gloi^CM  to  the  EnrMah)  thonA  Hiay 
■narted  teTeiely  by  the  nombers,  and  oonchiual  nrt  of  fSbt  rrench. 
If  y  Lord  Cntto  waa  wounded  in  ^  «caian»  the  Oenorab  Lanier 
and  Mackay  fciHedy  and  troops  of  aiur  bra^eat  oflleen  attended 
thcna  to  the  regions  of  Ibturfty. 

The  English  were  exaiperated  lA  the  eownnfioe  or  illHmtnae  of 
aame  Dutch  olBoers,  who  rafiioed  to  anatain  oor  balUliona,  and 
aatmed  So  make  a  jest  of  their  rain.  OuraoMicrs  tsok  ail  oppor^ 
tenitiea  of  quarreiting  with  the  oAeers  and  aoidiers  biAoogiag  Sa 
the  StanM,  and  the  umbrage,  we  had  reeeiMd  from  the  misftgi 
tnnaa  of  that  skiitnisiiy  had  Ilka  to  faOTO  been  of  the  amrst  ison- 
soGMieace  to  both  nations^ 

But  the  prudence  of  King  Williani,  or,  to  ipeatc  plainly,  the 
hrfhienoe  he  liad  over  the  superior  officers,  allayed  the  ftithent  oar 
asldhuo  were  in,  which,  perchance,  had  he  not  b«en  King  of 
Engiand,  and  fitndthaMer  of  the  United  Proyinees,  he  hod  neftr 
CBBOtea* 

Bttt  rengeance  aeMom^eeps;  8tid>  if  Connt  SoMraa,  by  Mi 
omitting  to  soeoour  the  Engli^i,  occasioned  the  dMih  of  toatwd 
braye  men,  he  himself  died  soon  after,  being  itnick  with  a  eaunon 
bati ;  and  that  General,  in  the  boar  of  his  death,  so  far  Urgtk  his 
hmwor,  as  to  call  totheaddiers  toiAiootMm,  ifnovdeft»t»e  freed 
from  the  yidlnit  pains  he  waa  tormented  with. 

If  our  loss  at  Steinkirk  Was  considembU,  It  wso  mueh  ftidrt  to 
at  Landeu.  Several  reasons  were  givra  out  to  colour  the  shame  of 
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•urdeftii,  tat  nodiin^  could  be  dledgnl  «•  mdicste  Mr  iiBgnot, 
or  extenuate  tbe  glory  of  the  French. 

The  inteltttMee,  which  the  Duke  of  Bav«ria'e  fieertttnr  ield 
wkh  tbe  FiUMb,  wm  generally  aiMgMd  to  be  the  cause  of  the  ioti 
of  thii  hftltle.  Whether  the  eormpoifedeuce  he  munaged  w«i  by  the 
order  of  his  master,  it  unoertaia^  hut  the  uerraat  was  hanged  very 
ftirly,  end  tried  aflerwurda. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  reckoned  «  tuperatitieus  Prkice^  brawu 
enough,  and  very  aiuch  devoted  to  htt  retigien ;  but  the  MKCUtiim 
of  dij^B  gendeman  in  eo  odd  a  mauner,  witluNtt  any  rraUM— tioni 
tr3fal,  or  conviction,  convinced  us  of  the  late  Efecter*s  |Mdky,  fcut 
gave  u§  no  great  proofs  of  his  piety. 

Our  horse^  excepting  two  er  throe  uegimenta,  behaved  tbemaelvet 
but  indifferently,  and  they  declared  openly,  that  they  fought  ua 
they  wepe  paid.  But  our  6»ot  did  cood  service,  if  net  to  Che  Eof^sh 
nation,  yet  to  the  teat  of  the  eon&wpalca;  for  they  atoed  veryfifttnly, 
aaid  usaMatained  their  ground  with  all  tbe  oourage  imaghiahle,  asd 
by  this  means  gav«  the  aiHtea  aa  opportunity  of  rannftig  away; 

Genend  Tawiash  and  Sir  Henry  BeUasis  continued  kit  upon  4lai 
field  of^Mttle,  and  one  of  these  had  won  immortal  i«pwtation,  if  the 
memory  of  Vigo  and  Port  St.  Mary's  did  not  caiKCsl  the  gbny  he 
acquired  in  Flandersw 

But  he  survives,  and  Tahnasb  liee  as  low  as  e»vy  or  jaalousy 
.could  desire  him.  Though  it  is  Imposaible  to  imagioe  be  was  aacti* 
ficed  to  tbe  resentment  of  a  court  mrty  $  yet  it  is  easy  to  bdieitt 
some  in  the  ministry  heartily  wishea  bis  ruin. 

He  was  too  brwre  and  too  publiek  a  ^riled  man,  ci^r  to  let 
himself,  the  ParHament,  or  nation  be  imposed  on ;  be  loved  u^Hi* 
dier,  and,  as  be  was  the  Kadiest  to  lead  his  men  to  battle  aoiit 
took  tbe  greatest  care  to  see  them  rewarded  «fter  ifhe  eombalec 
Hie  iprtn<^ples  of  honour  uid  his  sense  were  too  good  to  be  hvibei 
or  amused,  and  his  personal  comage  and  integrity  too  g^reat  t#lit 
Ibreed  or  threatened  into  an  miwortby  silence. 

Such  4|ualifiieaiions  as  these  wers,  without  dispute,  made  him 
ebnoxious  to  such  as  bated  tbe  i«iereat  of  England ;  undy  at  tai^ 
they  prevailed  -so  far  as  to  have  him  employed  in  an  attemph 
where  he  must  of  necessity  lose  his  honour  or  his  life. 

But  these  wet c  not  the  ooily  losses  that  alBiGted  King  William. 
He  bad  tbe  misfortuae  to  see  his  Queen  fall  ill  of  tbe  uuA*^x,  and 
•  lew  days  psbhed  the  Eegiish  of  a  Princess,  a  better  tfiati  wham 
never  mounted  a  throne,  or  gmm  laws  to  a  willing  puofde. 

She  died  as  anconcemed  as  hia  Migesty  her  husbaiid  ftught,  aili 
bvavisd  the  'Km^  of  Tesrors  with  as  great  a  reaodutioB  on  her  bed 
of  sioknessf  as  he  did  in  the  fMd  of  battle.  And  certainly  that 
lady's  pietv  or  oourage  w«s  the  greater,  since,  tis  she  said  hemtlf 
to  «iy  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  she  was  alnrays  ppepatcd 
to  die,  «nd  her  i^i^l  spouse  very  often  took  the  aaeramettt  brfonefe 
battle 

Smg  WiiKam^  as  it  ia  vepovtod,  wa^  very  mueb  ODtKsemed  at 
her  diwths  msd»  if  he  had  ^pcp«emed  #  moae  visiUe  aoiri^  tif» 
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nttioo  would  hare  resented  it  'still  more  kindly,  who  siilcdrely 
moomed  the  loss  of  that  Princess,  and  still  do  upon  her  memory. 

But,  though  the  loss  of  so  good  a  Princess  afflicted  King  William 
▼ery  much,  yet  the  peace  of  Reswick  mortified  him  much  more* 
He  was  obligisd,  at  last,  by  the  murmuring  temper  of  bis  subjects, 
to  acquiesce  in  terms  very  dishonourable  to  Europe,  and  not  over 
glorious  to  his  Majesty.  By  this  treaty  of  pacification,  the  French 
were  to  retain  Luxemburgh  and  Strasburgh,  those  bulwarks  of 
Flanders  and  the  empire ;  who,  instead  of  them,  were  only  to  have 
aa  equivalent,  which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  the  intrinsick  value  of 
those  provinces.  But,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  these  and 
other  articles,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  neu* 
trality  in  Italy,  powerfully  persuaded  the  allies  to  put  an  end  to 
the  vrar. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  the  partition  treaty  followed ;  and,  by  too 
much  pracautioD,  the  government  involved  the  nation  in  a  dreadful 
war,  which,  to  their  best  thinking,  they  endeavoured  to  avoid* 
The  Spaniards,  who  are  a  haughty  people,  so  much  resented  the 
intended  division  of  their  monarchy,  that  their  grandees  made  a 
will,  or  influenced  their  monarch  so  to  do ;  by  which  he  devised 
all  his  dominions  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Aigou,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  of  his  grandfather 
to  the  contrary,  took  poasession  of  those  states  and  provinces,  by 
the  assistance  of  that  monarch,  who,  to  prefer  hh  family,  despised 
all  sanctions,  both  divine  and  human. 

It  is  frequently  observable  in  politicks,  that  men  often  lose  the 
substance,  ny  an  inquisition  after  the  shadow.  Old  ^op 'told  us 
this  a  great  many  years  ago ;  and  we  see  it  every  day's  experience, 
that,  greedily  desiring  the  whole,  we  even  lose  that  part  of  which 
we  m^t  have  securely  possessed  ourselves.  But  it  fell  out  quite 
otherwise,  in  relation  to  this  partition  treaty;  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  not  being  contented  with  a  part  of  the  Spanish  provinces, 
lost  them  the  whole,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  was  turned  to  the 
part  of  .France,  which  they  thought  would  have  been  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  confederates. 

When  the  peace  of  Reswick  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Pariiament  of  England  thought  it  high  time  to  disband  some  of 
their  national  regiments,  and  all  the  foreigners  in  their  service. 
Amonst  these  last  were  the  Dutch  blue  guards,  and  my  Lord  Port- 
land's regiment  of  Dutch  horse,  who  attended  his  Majesty  in  all 
bis  expeditions,  long  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England.     His  Majesty  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  proceedings, 
and  made  all  the  interest  he  possibly  could  in  the  house,  to  dis- 
annul the  injunctions  of  his  supretne  council ;  but  all  to  no  effect. 
He  os^  intreaties  to  the  Parliament,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  upon 
this  oocaaion..behaved  much  difierent  from  the  haughty  character 
he  had  all  along  maintained. 

He  laid  the  scheme  of  the  present  war  we  are  engaged  in  against 
France  and  Spain,  and  made  all  the  provision  the  grandeur  of  such 
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m  itmga  feqvired.  After  Uie  qpfiNrtnatl^  ^mdeol  of  bmlpiig  hii 
€oHar-boDe»  he  fdl  into  %  fever,  wbkk  ^icUy  {Hit  u  «o4  to  hip 
nigo  and  glory- 

During  n»  ficfaiti$»  be  behaved  himidf  with  that  gieatnev 
of  9€^\,  which  he  had  often  shewed  in  the  field,  and  died  with  the 
feme  hiaveij  at  he  had  expreiied  itt  4ie  beat  ef  actiiMi* 


^  ■ifl  u    f   II         .ft  i^S 


proposam; 


fiEPORMATION  OF  SCHOOJLS  AND  UNIVEItSITIIJS, 

tN   OtDSK   TO  TBB    BBTrBB  SDOCATZOII   07  T0I7TB; 

HwMjf  tfferti  to  tie  $erm$  Cmmdartitim  of  tie  Higi  Court  q 

Partianimt. 

[From  a  Qoarto,  eontaiaiag  nine  Pages,  jprioted  in  HOi.] 


'Hiese  proposak  were  oalcubited  for  the  reformatieo  of  learning  '^ 
Nx>rtii  Britain,  and  thoogh  the  Individualt,  contained  in  t^*^* 
are  pieculiar  to  Scotland,  yet  the  subatance  of  the  whole^  muttfi' 
mutandis,  may  not  be  improperly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  mlnif 
which  lies  South  of  tl^e  Twee(£  wnere  the  saniie  objections  aie  ^$ 
.  forcible  against  Sjcbools  and  schoolmasters}  the  aspiring  of  poof 
and  mechanical)  spirits  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  the  adbpia^ 
sioD  inu>  holy  orders  of  those,  who  either  have  never  been  ini- 
tiated with  toe  advanced  studies  of  an  University,  or,  perphap^, 
pn  account  of  their  poverty,  have  been  permitted,  after  a  very 
short  stay  at  those  fountains  of  learning,  to  return  home,  an4 
jM9ek.;»fter  ^  Mtle  to  orders,  that  they  may  get  a  morsel  of  bread  *^ 
Tliough  it  vn^st  be  confessed,  that  po  nation  has  produced  va^ft 
learnt  and  p  ous  divii^es,  than  the  two  famous  Universities  of 
England.    But  it  is  wi^^^ed,  that  a  method  couU  be  (bfond  to 

S  re  vent  so  many  extra-university  men,  who^  without  due  ednca- 
on,  preep  into  tl^e  ministry  for  a  maintenance;  and  to  reforms 
the  extraordinary  expences,  that  are  squandered  %^9j  in  tjlie 
expes^es  of  our  young  gentlemen,  in  th(e  great  schools  and  ani- 
yeisities  of  this  naMon. 

npHEBl^  l^«s  been  a  jjreat  depay  of  teaming  in  this  Mnfdom  fv 

^    m^ny  years :  for  instance,  wher^  ve  have  pow  one^  wh^  c^ 

Wlit^  Ofift  pmt^  9bm^  W  hundred  years  ago  ve  had  tWftHjf  wh0 


•  Seei8Mn.u.s6. 
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could  have  written  volumes  in  good  &eii8e,  and  good  Latin.     And 
though  the  ^causes  of  the  low  ebb,  learning  has  sunk  to  among  ua, 
are  very  obvious,  yet  I  must  confess,  it  is  no  easy-  matter  to  put  a 
•top  to  the  growing  evil.     It  is  hard  to  make  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion which  will  generally  please,  and  harder  still  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion ;  it  is  difficult  to  alter  an  old  constitution,  though  full  of  errors, 
and  more  difficult,  in  our  circumstances,  to  establish  a  new  one, 
though  ever  so  just  and  reasonable.     We  have  been  too  long  pur- 
suing the  wrong  road,  to  be  set  easily  right.    We  neither  take  jo^t 
measures,  nor  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 
However,  since  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  learning  ia 
certainly  so  much  for  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  I  shall  adven- 
ture to  tell  my  opinion  frankly,  and  shall  be  heartily  glad,  if  it  can 
be  found  of  any  use  or  service ;  at  least,  I  hope  it  shall  excite  others 
of  greater  ability,  to  make  farther  inquiries  into  these  matters,  such* 
as  may  convince.the  Parliament  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  our 
schools  and  Universities,  for  the  good  and  bene6t  of  learning. 

One  main  cause  of  the  low  estate  of  learning  is,  that '  it  is  too 
easily  and  cheaply  purchased/  One  can  make  his  son,  what  now 
with  us  pasaes  for  a  scholar,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  he  can 
breed  him  a  shoe-maker  or  weaver.  For  a  short  time  at  the 
achools,  and  three  or  four  years  at  the  Universities,  upon  little  or  no 
expence,  in  our  way,  is  enough  to  make  a  Msster  of  Arts,  who 
immediattfly  gets  into  the  most  considerable  employments,  which 
require  the  longest  study  and  best  quali6cations,  before  be  have 
years,  sense,  prudence,  or  learning :  upon  which  account,  the  me« 
chanicks,  and  poorer  sort  of  peo]^e,  are  encouraged  to  send  their 
sons  to  schools  and  universities,  finding '  a  very  little  money,  and  as 
little  time,  sufficient  to  make  what  we  call  a  scholar.  But,  in  ray 
opinion,  were  these  put  to  the  plough  and  other  trades,  it  would  be 
better  for  themselves  (who  would  be  kept  within  their  proper 
spheres)  and  more  for  the  interest  of  the  nation,  which  is  over* 
stocked  with  scholars,  and  in  extreme  want  of  people,  for  mecba^ 
nical  employments.  This  is  one  mat  cause  of  the  low  condition  of 
learning.  People,  who  are  daily  pinched  for  the  back  and  the 
belly,  cannot  bestow  much  time  upon  the  improvement  of  their 
mindbs ;  their  spirits  are  depressed  under  their  poverty ;  they  have 
not  money  to  afford  them  books,  or  to  bring  them  into  tlie  con- 
versation of  the  world :  and  how,  without  these,  a  man  can  become 
a  good  scholar,  passes  my  comprehension. 

But  it  may  be  said,  by  debarring  the  poorer  sort  from  learning, 
some  good  spirits  may  be  excluded ;  which  as  it  is  the  only  objec- 
tion, so  it  is  as  easily  removed. 

We  have  as  much  use  for  good  spirits,  to  be  employed  in  me- 
chanical trades  and  merchandising,  as  for  learning;  and  by  ad- 
mitting one,  upon  the  pretence  of  good  spirit,  W9  certainly  must 
take  in  an  hundred  of  low  and  doll  capacities.    And  let  dieir 

S»ius  be  as  good  as  you  please,  unless  you  give  them  money  loo^ 
ey  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  tolerable  advance  in  learning ; 
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^od,  by  the  following  scheme  for  reciifyine  our  bunarie^^  a  com- 
petency ig  proTided  for  them,  as  far  aa  the  funds  will  go. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  decay  of  learning  is,  '  the  bad  me- 
tbodg,  which  are  followed  in  our  schools  and  universities,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  masters,  who  are  provided  for  the  government 
of  them/  There  are  in  the  kingdom  near  one  thousand  parishes, 
and  IB  most  of  them,  Latin  is  pretended  to  be  tauflrht,  though  not 
one  of  fifty  pf  the  school-masters  is  capable  of  teaching  it ;  and  no 
wonder*  for  not  one  of  fifly  of  them  was  tolerably  taught  it,  and 
not  one  of  an  hundred,  however  capable,  has  books  to  enable  him 
to  acquire  it  by  his  after  industry.  At  the  Universities,  we  bestow 
a  few  months^  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek  ;  whereas  that  noble 
language,  and  the  learned  and  useful  books,  which  are  written  in 
it,  may  perhaps  deserve  our  care  and  pains  for  as  many  years. 
We  allow  too  much  time  upon  old  antiquated  metaphysical  jargon  ; 
and  as  for  natural  philosophy,  which,  in  this  and  the  last  age,  has 
been  so  happily  brought,  from  an  idle  prattling  about  uord^  of  no 
signification,  to  a  sdid  science ;  it  requires  such  a  deep  insight 
into  the  most  profound  parts  of  the  matbematicks,  that  I  am  afraid 
few  of  those,  who  profess  it,  are  capable  of  teaching  it.  We  get 
too  hastily  through  our  divinity,^  history,  law,  and  medicine  we 
have  none. 

The  cheapness  of  learning  brings  it  into  the  hands  of  the  poorer 
and  meaner  people.   Their  poverty,  the  wrong  methods  which  are 
taken  in  teaching,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers,  unavoid- 
ably subject  them  to  the  greatest  ignorance.    And  both  together, 
the  ignorance  and  the  poverty  of  our  scholars,  infallibly  bring 
learning  itself  under  disgrace  and  contempt.     Poverty  deprives 
Ihem,  as  of  a  great  many  other  advantages,  so  particularly  of  that 
due  asaurance,  that  address  and  that  freedom  of  spirit,  which  are  so 
natural  to  qui^ty  and  gentry.   ,Nay  sometimes  under  difficult 
circumstances,  to  prevent  starving,  it  forces  them  upon  courses 
unworthy  of  their  professions,  to  tlK  no  small  scandal  of  others,  who 
should  be  led  by  their  examples.    And  in  one  word,  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  present  methods  is  to  unfit  a  scholar  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  to  render  a  gentleman  ashamed  of  being  a  scholar.     And, 
till  we  reconcile  the  gentleman  with  the  scholar,  it  is  impossible 
learning  should  ever  flourish.    But  was  this  once  done,  was  learn- 
ing taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  and  brought  to  be  aa 
honourable  and  fashionable  among  the  gentry,  as  it  is  now  con- 
temptible, I  think  it  would  be  indeed  in  a  fair  way  of  prospering. 
For  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  (who  now  are 
idle  at  home,  or  sent  abroad  to  be  knocked  on  the  head)  kept  the 
due  time  at  schools  and  universities,  they  being  encourajKed  with 
all  things  proper  for  studying,  and  having  their  time  in  their  own 
handa  tot  reading,  and  not  being  forced,  out  of  pure  necessity,  to 
enter  too  soon  on  business,  would  in  all  probability  make  consi- 
derable advances  in  learning.    And  when  possessed  of  employ- 
ments, gentlemen  would  be  as  tender  of  their  character,  as  they  are 
of  their  bgnour^  besides,  that,  being  generally  able  to  live  without 

oo  3 
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tbtm,  thejr  woaM  not  tie  under  jqcIi  tempUAions  ts  peovet  pe^jpft 
do.  This,  u  it  woald  cootidenMy  add  to  fhe  honour  ofletmiBg, 
•nd  interest  of  the  nation,  in  genermi,  lo  it  would  be  no  ditboQoar* 
Me  way  to  dispose  of  the  younger  lotis  of  Che  nobility  and  gentiT' 
For,  besides  what  encoaragement  they  might  expect  from  ihniAQdf 
of  the  taws  and  of  medicine,  there  are  in  the  kingdcm  at  least  an 
hundred  places  in  the  chutch  and  nniveraities  which  yield  two 
tboosand  marks  yearly,  and  few  of  the  other  chmrch  benefices  are 
tmder  one  thousand.  Now  in  my  humUe  opinion,  the  younger 
aons  of  eren  the  best  families,  especiaBy  when  not  sidBdei^  pvo« 
tided  for,  might  be  as  wisely  and  honourabbr  disposed  of  this  way; 
u  by  being  kept  Idle  at  home,  or  sent  off  to  be  soldiers  abtoad.  R 
is  j>laln  to  dispose  of  them  so  would  put  them  in  a  wmy  of  being 
more  senriceable  to  God,  their  country,  and  their  Undred,  thun 
commonly  ther  are.  And,  were  matters  ordered  after  this  manner, 
it  is  probable  the  church  go? emment  would  not  be  so  anri^ulmtory  aa 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
ef  whom  the  Fsriiaments  are  made  up.  Would  not  readily  mafce 
tets,  which  shouki  oblige  them  to  take  ba<^  their  brothers  and  ions 
to  their  bouses.  And  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the  qiiiel 
and  peace  of  the  nation,  than  that  die  government  of  the  church 
was  at  last  efiectoally  secured  against  so  frequent  changea. 

Now,  that  so  ffood  a  design  may  take  eflect,  it  is  necessarr  to 
raise  the  price  of  learning,  so  as  to  discourage  the  poorer  sort  nom 
attempting  it;  that  those  only,  whooe  circumstances  enable  diem  to 
make  successful  adrances  in  learning,  may  hare  access  to  it.  1^ 
make  learning  dearer,  the  number  of  the  schools,  at  feast,  must  be 
diminished,  and  the  masters  salaries  and  ibes  augmented.  And  die 
time  and  methods  of  teaching  in  schools  and  unitersides  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  fouowing,  or  some  such  like  scheme; 

I  think  there  should  be  only  one  grammar  tehool  in  a  coimtr  or 
Ihlre,  two  at  most  In  the  largest,  anl  where  two  lesser  lie  together, 
one  may  serve  for  both.  Tmsc  schools  ought  to  be  well  ehdgiwed, 
and  some  of  the  beitt  men  of  the  nation  fbr  pmdence  and  katning^ 
provided  to  be  masters  and  ushers.  A  mMer  and  Ibur  dodora  or 
ushers,  at  least,  will  be  necessary  ibr  every  school.  Andbe^des 
those  publick  ichools,  at  all  the  country  churches,  I  w6uld  have  die 
precentor  of  the  parish  (who  needs  not  to  te  a  master  of  arts)  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  English,  and  die  common 
rules  of  arithmeti<^,  which  is  all  die  kaming  that  is  needfiil  or 
useful  to  the  mechanicka  and  poorer  people.    But  it  may  be  em* 

?uired,  where  shall  ibnds  be  had  for  maintaining  thoae  sdloob  > 
answer,  that  is  ntit  my  business,  let  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
consider  it :  but  perhaps,  it  would  be  no  difficult  tad^  to  find  out 
fiinds,  if  some  people  wouM  apply  themselves  a  lltde  fbat  way. 
There  are,  tbr  example,  fai  the  inire  of  Fife^  about  eighty  paridies, 
and  evety  parish  has  a  sAlary,  one  with  another,  above  one  huiii> 
dred  poimds  Scots  a  yter  bt  a  schooknaftter.  Now,  tdte  the  one 
half  of  this  ftalary,  and  g^ve  to  the  teacher  ef  die  Eng^  lati*^ 
guage;  dtis, widi  die  advinla|e  uT  Ua  adiolaf^  and  tmrmda- 
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ttMitB  as  precefitot  and  aestiotiHclerky  oiij  make  him  live  {nnettjr 
w«n  ;  for  he  b^s  no  great  (Character  to  maintain.  Apply  the  otlMT 
half  for  the  nublick  grammar  schools ;  this  will  maintain  two,  beins 
six  thousSna  marks  a  year ;  to  wit,  the '  master  of  each  sehom 
ahoaki  hfiye  onethoosand  marks,  and  foiir  doctors,  each  of  them, 
five  btindred  marks  salary  a  year;  which,  with  the  beneftt  of  their 
aeholars  (for,  because  I  would  have  learning  dear,.  I  would  hiive 
the  scholars  pay  mnch  more  liberally  than  they  eommonly  db)» 
mould  be  a  very  comfortable  and  handsome  provision  Ibr  balk 
BMsters  and  nshen. 

My  designed  br^ity  will  tiot  allow  me  to  be  very  partieolar  im 
naming  all  the  books  that  should  be  taught  in  schools.  1  shall  only 
Mj  in  genef^sl,  they  ought  to  teach  seme  plain  and  short  gramaaar 
IB  English  pfose.  liius  they  will  bestow  less  time  on  grammar,  ami 
hmt  more  to  eniploy  in  reading  anthers;  some  cl*  whidi  the}r 
ehMd  read,  not  by  shreds,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  fW>m  be- 
gmntng  to  ending,  soch  as  Justin's  History,  Floma'a  Epitome, 
Onmelius  Nepot's  lives,  Salust*  Ourtins,  Terence,  O^d's  Meta- 
merpfaosts,  as  being  the  compleatest  system  of  the  Heathenish 
Mythology,  &c.  I^me  Odes,  Satyres,  and  Epistles  of  Homoe 
may  be  taught,  and  some  particular  places  of  Virgil,  and  olher 
poets,  at  the  master^s  discretion.  And  peihapa  it  may  be  nrj 
coovenleht,'  If  not  necessary,  that  boys,  while  at  school,  be  tanght 
the  rudimeats  of  geography  and  chronology,  so  fiur  aa  they  are 
capable,  that  they  miy  read  their  authors  to  thn  best  adyantage. 
The  last  year  they  are  at  school  (for  I  would  have  them,  at  leaat 
ftmrteen  years  of  age  before  th^  leave  it)  tfey  ought  to  learn  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  some  easy  Greek  authera,  such  as  iCsop^s 
Fat>leB,  Lucian's  select  IMalogues,  Herodian,  ito*  tad  80  we  bring 
them  to  the  University. 

At  the  University,  the  youth  must  be  obliged  to  stay  six  yeati^ 
passing-rtoilarlv  through  all  the  classes,  before  they  can  he  made 
Mastetn  <?  Aru.  For  tikaminatlona  and  triak,  how  rigorously 
fcoevet  designed,  may  be  abused  sod  shamased :  but  a  long  timc|» 
and  due  esercises  perfbrmed,  is  the  best  and  most  probable  way  to 
make  good  schokrs.  In  Chcford  and  Cambridge,  whkh  are  ftmous 
Unfversfith^  for  learning  all  the  world  over,  none  can  be  made 
Master  of  Arts,  until  he  stay  seven  years ;  none  Doctor  of  Medicine 
4Mr  Law,  till  he  sUy  fourteen ;  and  none  Doctor  of  Divinity,  till  he 
has  been  eighteen  years  about  the  University :  yet  after  all,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  our  yoang  men  may  commence  Masters  of 
Arts  hi  the  twentieth,  or  twenty-first  year  of  their  age^  which  I 
jtappeee  every  body  will  tbiidc  soon  enough. 

In  my  opinion,  two  Universities  are  enough  for  thia  nation  *,  for 
there  aie  no  more  in  England.  Bui  since  we  are  to  ingrait  ob  an 
eld  stoek,  we  can  only  conveniently  reform,  not.abriish  any  of  our 
Universities.  As  I  said,  the  students  ought  to  stay  six  vcan  at  tim 
Vnivenity^  ttid  tiffte  of  these  yean  should  be  easple|mia  r 
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Greek  tnd  Latin  jointly.  Sach  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Irittorilow 
and  ofators  as  they  hare  not  read  at  school^  irtth  the  art  of  rht^ 
torick,  will  be  emplojment  enough  for  two  yean.  The  poets,  with 
Che  art  of  poetry,  may  furnish  more  than  enough  for  the  third. 

Though  one  cannot  find  any  great  difficulty,  in  ch  using  the  fittest 
anthon  that  are  to  be  taught ;  yet,  for  pre? enting  all  possible  mis- 
takes, and  preserring  uniformity,  in  all  the  colleges  within  the 
kingdom,  it  is  highly  conrenient»  that  some  penons  of  good  repu- 
tation lor  learning,  and  who  understand  the  constitutions  and 
customs  of  foreign  universities,  should  be  appointed  to  meet,  and 
particularly  determine  what  books,  and  in  what  ord^r^  they  are  to 
be  read. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  proper  to  read  together  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  who  write  on  the  same  or  like  suliject :  For  example^ 
Dionysius  HaUcaniassensis»  and  the  three  first  books  of  Livy,  the 
third  book  of  Polybius,  and  the  twenty-first  of  Livy,  Appianus 
Alcxandrinus,  and  Csesar  de  BeUo  Ciyili ;  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  ilesiod 
and  VirgiPs  Georgieks,  Homer's  llias  and  Virgil's  £neis,  Pindar 
and  Horace,  &c. 

A  great  many  of  the  best  modem  books  of  all  sorts,  and  on  all 
sabjects,  being  written  in  the  stile  of  the  modem  schools ;  it  would 
seem  necessary,  that  short  compends  of  logick,  ethicks,  and  meta- 
physidcs  should  be  printed  and  taught  in  the  fourth  year.  The 
professor  may  likewise  recommend  as  a  private  task  Aristotle's 
ethicks  and  politicks ;  some  select  dialogues  of  Plato,  Xenophon's 
Apomemoneumata,  some  of  Plutarch's  moral  treatises,  Hierocles 
in  Aurora  Carmina,  Tully's  philosophick  works,  some  books  of 
Seneca,  &c.  and  one  day  of  the  week  may  be  appointed  for  en- 
quiring into  the  diligence  of  the  students,  ana  resolving  their 
'doubts. 

And  seeing  all  the  ancient  orators  and  poets  and  even  historians, 
nay,  and  fawers  of  the  church  too,  have  been  addicted  to  the  hy- 
pothesis and  principles  of  some  one  <Hr  other  of  the  philosophical 
sects,  and  often  reason  from  their  notions,  and  use  their  terms  and 
phrases :  It  would  seem  proper  (besides  the  recommending  of  Di- 
ogenes Laertius,  Eunapius,  «c.  to  be  diligently  read  and  consi- 
dered by  the  students)  that  some  learned  person  or  persons  should 
compile  a  clear  and  distinct,  but  compendious  histoiy  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophies,  distinguishing  their  hypothesis  judiciously^ 
digesting  their  princiides  methodically,  explaining  their  terms  of 
art  and  phrsses,  and  puttioff  their  notions  in  as  clear  light  as  pos- 
sible. This  would  mighti^  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the 
ancient  learning.  , 

During  these  lour  years,  the  students  should  be  also  taught 
aritfametick,  geography,  and  chronologr,  to  greater  jperfectioo, 
the  first  six^  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid,  the 
elements  of  algebra,  the  plain  and  spberieal  trigonometry. 

The  two  last  years  are  to  be  spent  in  learning  mizt  matVema- 
ti€k%  or  Baturd  philosophy,  ?»•  the  Uw»  of  fflotioD»  mccbaoidcs^ 
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-hydroeCttidUy  opiiclu/ astraiiamyy  &c.  and  ezperimenUl  philo- 


sophy. 


All  along,  from  their  fint  going  to  school,  till  thev  leave  the 
university,  the  students  onffht  carefully  to  be  taught  and  in* 
stniGted  in  the  principles  of  religion ;  nothing  being  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  where  there  is  not  a  well  directed  conscience, 
men  are  rather  the  worse  than  the  better,  for  being  learned  in  any 
science. 

In  every  university,  there  must  be,  at  least,  three  professors  of 
GredL  and  Latin,  one  of  logiclc,  ethicks,  and  metaphysicks,  two  of 
mathematicks,  and  naturid  philosophy,  one  of  divinity,  one  of 
civil  history,  another  of  ecclesiastical,  and  one  of  Hebrew,  and  other 
Oriental  languages.     Where  scholars  are  numerous,  the  number  of 

Erofessors  ought  to  be  augmented  in  proportion :  For  1  would 
ave  many  masters,  and  few  scholars.  One  master  who  pretends 
to  teach  eight  or  nine  score  of  scholars  (as  we  commonly  see  done) 
may  as  well  undertake  to  teach  eight  or  nine  thousand.  One  master 
should  not  have  above  thirty  scholars:  And  according  to  our 
scheme  of  making  learning  dear,  let  each  of  them  pa^  5  lib. 
sterling  yearly  to  his  master,  at  which  rate  thirty  will  afiord  150 
lib.  sterling,  which,  with  a  small  salary,  may  maintain  the  pro- 
fessor handsomely  enough.  * 

Besides  this  private  teaching,  I  would  have  every  professor  to 
have,  once  a  week,  one  publick  lecture  in  the  common  school,  that 
who  pleases  may  come  and  hear  him.  Thus  we  may  have  one  or 
more  such  lectures  every  day,  and  on  difierent  subjects,  according 
to  the  number  and  professions  of  the  lecturers.  Nothing  can 
contribute  more,  than  this,  to  the  honour  and  advancement  of 
learning. 

There  is  nothing  more  deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Parliament, 
than  that  our  youth  are  obliged  to  travel  abroad,  to  study  physick 
and  law,  and  carry  so  much  money  out  of  the  kingdom ;  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  modest  calculation,  is  every 
year  spent  abroad  this  way.  •  Now,  would  the  Parliament,  but  for 
once,  give  two  months  cess;  which  is  but  about  what  is  spent  in  fo- 
lei^  universities  in  one  year,  the  interest  of  it  might  establish  pro* 
fessions  of  law  and  [Aysick  at  home,  where  our  youth  might  learn 
more  in  one  year,  than  they  can  do  abroad  in  three.  For  they  are 
generally  sent  abroad  about  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age,  which 
is  the  nicest  part  of  it :  Then  their  passions  are  strong,  and  they 
have  Uttle  sense  to  govern  them,  and  they  are  just  let  loose  from 
their  parents  snd  tutors;  so  that  they  acquire  neither  virtue  nor 
learning,  but  habits  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  as  we  are  taught  by 
every  day's  experience.  I  would  have  the  professions  of  law  and 
physica  established  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
students  of  law  may  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  libraries  for 
the  civil  law,  and  opportunity  to  hear  the  pleadings,  and  learn  the 
form  of  the  boose,  which  our  young  men  who  study  abroad,  for  all 
the  money  they  have  spent,  are  altogether  ignorant  of.  And 
..the  physicians  can  have  no  subjects  nor  rooms  for  anatomy,  nor 
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hbontoffki  for  cbjmiatiy,  nor  gurdens  for  boUiiy>  but  tt  Sdin^ 
burgh. 

I  would  h«fe  none  entered  into  the  house  of  adrocatety  but  fueh 
as  have  certificates,  fmn  the  profosiors  of  kw,  that  they  had  studied 
four  years  with  them*  after  thev  bad  passed  the  UniverBity ;  and 
Bone  made  doctors  of  medicine  but  sucn  as  have  certificate^,  ftom 
the  professors  of  physick,  that  they  had  studied  four  years,  with 
them ;  and  none  allowed  to  practiae,  but  such  as  are  mdoated 
ia  our  own  unirersities.  And  their  paying  liberally  to  their  res- 
pective masters  every  year  (^d  thereby  saving  so  much  from  being 
aquandered  away  abroad)  with  some  salary^  might  prove  a  very 
food  allowance  to  the  professors.  This  mi^t  also  hold  concerning 
Sie  students  of  divinity,  thai  they  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
dmrch,  without  testimonials  from  the  professors  of  divinity,  that 
they  bad  been  a  competent  time  (perhaps  four  years  may  be  too 
Kttie)  at  the  keinrcs. 

I  do  not  design  by  this  to  discourage  the  publick  or  private  dona- 
tions of  charity  for  edocating  the  children  of  honest  parents,  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  good  spiriu*  I  would  only  have  them  regn* 
latcd :  For  example,  our  bursaries,*  as  we  caU  them,  are  com* 
monly  but  one  hundred  maifcs  or  one  hundred  pound^f  which 
cannot  maintain  any  person.  I  would  therefore  advise  to  cast  fonr 
or  five  of  them  together,  which,  besides  that  it  would  abridge  the 
Bomber  of  pretenders  to  learnings  might  furnish  sufficient  funds  for 
handsomely  maintaining  some  few,  and  providing  them  with  neces- 
saries for  prosecuting  thar  studies.  Neither  ought  this  to  be  thought 
contrary  to  the  intentioos  of  those  who  made  the  donations,  sinoc^ 
p«hape,  at  ihe  time  when  they  were  first  bestowed*  an  hundred  maifcs 
might  have  gone  further  than  now  four  hundred  can  do.     Tbt 

Suine  design  therefore  being  still  pursued*  it  is  to  be  prcaumed, 
I  it  was  the  will  of  the  £natora  that  such  alterations  should 
be  made,  when  they  should  be  found  neoessaiy. 

One  thing  I  forgot  relating  to  fiinds:  Perbam^  irere  the 
fimds,  belonging  to  some  univenitiesy  carefully  and  narrowly  en* 
qnived  into^  some  of  tbem  might  be  found  not  so  usefully  applied, 
as  they  mig^t  be,  and  others  yet  unbestowed,  which  might  help  tn 
ereet  new  profossioni*  where  they  are  wanting. 

♦  Srhoianaiiw,  or  itomtkwia  jbrnrpridiag  fotachoUnim  a  colOmge» 
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